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Summons by Corporation to Recover Cost in 
Repairing Defendant's Houses under Public 
Health Act Verdict for Plaintiffs, with 
leave to move on Technical Points, 96 

Cough, T. Sending Diseased Meat to London. 
Fine, ix 

CouLOBRY, Edmund. Exposing two Infected 
Patients. Fines, 306 

Cox, R. Infiingement of Smoke AcL Fine, 
96 

Crew, J. Adulterated Milk. 64 

Crystal Palace Gas Company. Allowing 
Gas Refuse to flow into Sewers. Fine, 268 

Cum bib, James. Exposing Unwholesome 
Salmon. Fine. 286 

Curtis, G. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 221 

Daniels. Exposing Ostend Rabbits Unfit 
for Food. Discharged with Caution, 222 

Davis, Caroline. Exposing Infectious Pa- 
tient. Fine, 353 

Day. George. Preparing Diseased Meat for 
Human Food. Fine, x66 

Dennis and Co. Selling Adulterated Tea. 
Fine, 167 

Dilapidated Houses. Order to close, j^yt 

DoBELL. Selling Adulterated Butter. Fine, 

305 
DowDE, W. Adulterated Butter. Fitte, 336 
Dudley, William. Breach of Colliery Act, 6 
DuNKERLEY, L. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

385 
Eaton, W. Sending Diseased Meat to 

Market. Fine 20/., 65 

Eden, Theodore. Milk AdulteratioxL Fin<, 
286 

Edge, Bridget. Exposing Infected Bedding. 
Fine, 40X 

Elland-cum-Grutland Gas Company v. 
Local Board of Health. Application 
for Mandamus to compel Magistrates to 
hear Assessment Appeal. Granted, 77 

Ellis p. Bromley Local Board. Appeal 
by Local Board against Master of Rolls. 
Lordyustices decitu that Local Board have 
Right to Dig Gravel, 336 

Ellis and Finch. Cruelty to a Horse. 46 

Erard and Co. Smoke from Wanning Fur- 
nace. Judgment deferred, 148 

Evans, John. Refusing to Sell Milk for 
Analysis. Fine, 269 

EvENDEN, Charles. Selling Milk supposed 
to come from a Diseased Cow. Adjourned, 
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Fine 



Fielder, Henry. Milk Adulteration. 

and Imprisonment in Default, ^35 
Finch, A. Adulterated Milk, hine, 29 
Fitton, John. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

^8s 
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Foster, H. Smoke Nuisance. Fiw, 238 

FowLBR, W. Adulterated Lard, mtmissed, 
X48 

French, J. Adulterated Mustard. Sum- 
mons Dismissed through iHformality, 64 

Freeborn, W. Adulterated Milk. Fintt 

336 
Galloway, F. Houses Unfit for HabiUtbn. 

Fine, 322 ^ 

General Steam Navigation Company. 
Bi«ach of ConUgious Diseases Act Fine^ 
Case eUlevtedfor Superior Courts 46 
Gibson, F. Thomas. Using Water from Pol- 
luted Wells. Adjourned, 386 
GoNiNG, E. Milk Adulteration. Adjourned, 

Goodman, M. Breach of Vaccination Act. 

Fine, 185 
Grant, E. G. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

351 
Green, G. Breach of Agricultural Children 

Act- Fine, 96 
Green, T. Adulterated Milk. Fine, 29 

Greenwood, Ellis. Selling Diseased Meat 

Imprisonment, ofi , ^ , . 

Grimmond, G. S. Breach of Smoke Act. 

Fine, 134 o j- t^- j 

Gutter edge, Robert. Sendmg Diseased 

Meat to Market. Fine, 400 

Hall. Rotherhithe. Application to Reduce 
Assessment in Consequence of an Insufficient 
Water-Supply. Magistrate has no Power 
to Interfere, 239 . _ .. . . 

Hanson, J. Supplying Retailers with 
Adulterated Milk. Fine, See Nuttall's 
Case, 370 

Harrison, Edward. Adulterated Milk. 

Fine, 136 , ,, « 

Harrison v. Justices of Edmonton. Con- 
viction for Polluting River Lea set aside, 
one Magistrate having been interested in 

the Case, n . ^ , r.. 

Harlby, G. Adulterated Bread. Fine, 240 

Harvey, Rev. W. W. v. Churchwardens 
OF Ewklme and Others. Appeal agamst 
Poor-Rate A^essment Rate cottfirmed, 
38 

Hatch, H. B. Adulterated Milk, Fine, 239 

Hbadley, J. Infringement of Agricultural 
Children's Act Fine, 320 . 

Hems, Mrs. Overcrowded Dwellmg. Nui- 
sance to be Abated, 384 

Henderson, C. Refusing to sell Milk to an 
Inspector. Fine 40*., 28 

Henderson v. Orr. Alleged Damage to 
Plaintiff's Works from Percolation of Muri- 
atic Acid through Soil Deferred, 148 

Her Majesty's Commissioners of Works 
V. Commissioners of Sewers. Proceed- 
ings by Commissioners of Sewers to Recover 
Costs of Old Probate Court, Summons 
Dismissed, 418 ^ 

Hobbs. Depositing Snow m Grosvenor Square. 

Fine, 97 „ _. 

Holland v. Northwich Highway Board. 
Defendants held by the Superior Courts not 
liable for Personal Damage caused by De- 
fective Railing under Highway Act, unless 
Three Months Notice had been given, 147 

Honeywood, E. Exposing Infectious Patient 

Fine, 305 
Howell v. Neavb, Plaintiff obtoined Com- 
pensation for Defendant's Negligence as a 
Contractor in not Restoring the Roads 

properiy, 203 . ^ . ■ l ,. 

Howett, John. Sweeping Chimneys without 

a License. The Man being a Servant dul 

not require one, 286 ^ - ^ 

HoMBURG, C. Smoke Nuisance from Oerman 

Stove. Dismissed, «2 ^ . z 

Hopping. Polluted Well. WaUr not to be 

used for domestic purposes, 384 
Hovenden v. Fulham Board of Works. 

Owner of Premises not liable for Nuisance 

when Tenant under a Lease is in possession, 

a8 

Hughes, Richard. Adulteration of Milk of 
Sulphur. Fine, with leave to appeal, 384 

Hunt, Edward. Refusing to serve Inspec- 
tor. Fine, 417 , . ^ u- 

Irish Salaries. Salaries of the Consulung 
Urban SaniUry Officers (Ireland) to bepaid 
by that Authority and not by Board of Guar- 
dians, 28 . . r^- o 

I»viN. A. J. Milk Adulteration. /^««/, 38s 

Jambs, E. Milk Adulteration. (Second Con- 
viction.) Fine, aax 



Jbeson, James. Sending Diseased Meat to 

Market. Fine, 222 
Jennings, Emily. Adulterated Milk. Fine, 

29 
Jones, Ann. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 203 

Jones, E. Adulterated Milk. Fine, 39 

Jones, J. Butter Adulteration. Fine, 185 

Jones, Jonathan. Adulterated Butter. 

Fine, 147 
Jones, Rev. H. Application for Faculty to 

turn St (Jeorge 5-in-the-East churchyard 

into a flower ganien. Faculty Granted, 254 
Johnstone, William, Mustard Adulteration. 

Fine, 305 
Keen. F. Summons for Non-Vaccination of 

Children. Order to Vaccinate, 29 
Keighley Guardians. Application to Court 

of Queen's Bench for Mandamus. Granted, 

78 
Kershaw, D. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 385 

KiRBY, Mary. Adulterated Milk of Sulphur, 

Lake,' George. Adulterated Milk. Fined, 
and Imprisoned in Default, 352 

Lang, Jasies. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 270 

Lawes's Chemical Manure. Alleged Nui- 
sance from Sewage. Dismissed, 149 

Lawrence, T. Exposing Unwholesome 
Mussels for Sale. Fine, 25s 

Leach, H. Obstructing a Medical Officer of 
Health. Fine, 352 . „. 

Lee, V. Breach of Petroleum Act Fine, x66 

Legal Examination for State Medicine 



Diploma, X3 
Leggett, George. Misuse of Sewers. Fine, 
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Linton, W. Breach of Agricultural Children 
Act Fitte, 96 , ^ 

Lodge, Thomas. Selling Adulterated Butter. 
Fine, 305 ^ ^ 

London, 'I'ilbury, and Southend Railway 
Company. Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. Fine \l. each on 338 head of cattle 

Makepeace, George. Breach of Animals 
Order of 1875. Fineji%± 

Malyon, Joseph. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

38s 

Mathea v. Brown. Inaccurate Description 
of a Candidate a Bar to Election. Judg- 
ment deferred 337 ; Election Ruled to be 
Invalid, 353 

Mathewson and Son, v. Sewers Comsiis- 
siONERS, Dunfermline. Held on Appeal 
that Plaintiffs ivere entitled to discharge 
their refuse water into sewers if it were 
not dangerous to health, x^ 

Mathie, James. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

370 

May v. Gedney. Solicitors Bill in re C)ppo- 
sition by Ratepayers Association to Local 
(Government Drainage Scheme. Verdict for 
Plaintiff, which Judge declined to receive, 
X34 

Mayor of Stratford on Avon. Breach of 
Smoke Act. Fine, 215 

Mayor of Worcester t». Droitwich Union. 
Public Waterworks erected by Sanitary 
Authority not to be rated as Private Under- 
takings, out only on the profit made. Leave 
to appeal given, i^7 , „ _. , 

Mayoss. Adulteration of Butter. Ftne, 336 

Mellor, James. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

Q 

Metropolitan Board of Works. Applica- 
tion for Compulsory Order to Shore up Dan- 
gerous Houses. Application Granted, 4x7 

Metropolitan Board of Works. Applica- 
tion to remove Inmates under Metropoliun 
Building Act Granted, 400 

Milton, James, and Others. Owners of 
Unhealthy Houses. Order to Repair, 336 

Miller, Chairman of Keighley Board. 
Non-Vaccination of Crhild. Fine, 215 

Mitchell, D. Selling Adulterated Sweets. 
Fine, 320 

MucKLEY, John. Breach of Colliery Act 

Fine, 129 

Nance, v. Mayor op Portsmouth. Appli- 
cation for Mandamus to Enforce Public 
Libraries Act Granted, 78 . 

Nash, Reginald P. Aduherauon of Saga 

Newell, Charles. Adulterauon of Coffee. 

Nbwnham, W. Adulterated Butter. Ad- 
journed owing to Cot^icting Analysis, 269 



Newnham, W. Analysis of Bosh Butter. 

Nixon, Pashler, Bonnett, of Sleaford. 
Adulteration of Gin by Water. Fines im- 
posed with leave to appeal, 149 

North Eastern Railway Company. 
Breach of (Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. Fine, 400 

NuTTALL, J. Milk Adulteration. Case dis- 
missed, see HansorCs case, 370 

O'Connor, Patrick. Exposing himself during 
Infection, 432 

Olive, H. Selling Rotten Cocoa-nuts. Ftnf 

232 

Orchard, John. Infringement of Smoke Act 

Fitu, 28 
Osborne, G. Adulterated Bread. Fine, 240 

Parfett, J. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 385 

Parker and Amiss. Obstructing Public 
Sewers with Trade Refuse. Fine, 353 

Pashler v. Stevbnilt. Appeal against 
Conviction for Selling Gin of Low Alcoholic 
Strength. Conviction Affirmed, 432 

Paving Expenses. Appeal from Queen's 
Bench on the System of Rating. Appeal 
Dismused,^!! w j • , 

Payne and Osten. Sweeping Mud into 
Sewers. Fine, 286 . . , . 

Peckham, Edward. Milk Adulteration. 

Pell v. Foster. Purchase of Land for Drain. 
Case Compromised, 322 

Phillips v. Litchurch Local Board. 
Application to Compel Local Board to 
Approve Plans of Buildings. Granted, 96 

Polly, G. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 185 

Pringlb, M. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 305 

Pyrah, John. Selling Adulterated Sweets. 
Fine, 330 

Queen, The, v. Kettering Guardians. 
Guardians to make Compensation for Stop- 
ping Waler-Supply to a Manufacturer, ix 

Queen, The, v. Collins. Illegality of Elec- 
tion, 79 ; Final Judgment on Appeal, 186 

Raphael v. Spiers and Pond. Application 
to Restrain Leakage of Foul Water from 
Defendants' Premises. Referred, X33 

Regina v. Collins. Validity of Election 
when the Chairman of a Local Board acts as 
Returning Officer. Judgnunt deferred, 79 : 
Final Judgment, x86 

Reynolds, F. Interfering with Sanitary In- 
spector. Fine, 331 . ^. 

Reynolds, F. K. Milk Adulteration. Ftne,ioo 

Richmond Water Company and Another 
V. Richmond Vestry. Plaintiffij seek to 
Restrain Defendants from Constructing 
Waterworks. Motion to stand over, 151 : 
Judgment— Application refused, 255 

RiGBY, Richard. MUk Adulteration. Fine, 



Robins, J. Adulteration of mu&Urd. Fitu, 

QQ'2 

Rook, Robert. Adulteration of Mustard. 
Dismissed on technical grounds. Notice of 

Rouse, S^?^P. Adulterated Coffee. Fine, 

35* 
Sadler v. Teddjngton. Summons for not 

sending in plans of a building. (Boat House) 

erected. Dismissed, 95 

St. Leonards Vestry v. New River Com- 
pany. Application to compel Water Com- 
pany to supply Shoreditch at the same rate 
as other Parishes. Decision Deferred, 233 

St. Leonard Vestry v. New River C^om- 
PANY. Jfudgment. New River Company 
have liberty to charge a higher rate, 269 

St. Helens Chemical Works v. Corpora- 
tion OF St. Helens. Appeal from Magis- 
trates decision, fining Plaintiff for Breach 
of Nuisance Removal Act Conviction 

aMrmedijBs , ^ . * » 

SCANLAN. D. Seirure of Goods from an In- 
fected House. Summons dismissed, 369 
Scarborough Corporation. Order to Dis- 
continue a Nuisance, appeal agamst C/rOer 

Sc*Hw'^,*'l?OMAS. Adulterated Butter. 

Fine '?K2 
ScoGCS,H. Breach of Vaccination Act Fine, 

Sewell. Edward John. Mflk Adulteration. 
jrimr, asx 
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Shaw, Donohough and Tin bury. Db- 
chai^g Mud into the Thames. Finrs, 

991 

Shblley, Edwin. Infringement of Friendly 
Society's Act. Fined/or Payment of benefit 
vHthout the ProductiotLof DeathCertificate, 

969 
Shbover, W. Milk Adulteration. FiiUt 933 

Shopland, Wiluam. infringement of Build- 
ing Act» 439 

Siijcott and Smith. Adulterated Butter. 
Fines, 431 

Sn ITH V. Adlard. AppeaL Defendants claim 
right to discharge their paper-mill refuse 
into stream. Judgment deferred^ 167 

Standing, A. A. Breach of Factory Act. 

Employing dressmakers overtime. Fine^ 

96 
Stbvbns, Job. Adulterated Butter. Fine, 

«47 
Stbvbns, J. Adulteration of Butter. Fitu^ 

i8s 
St&wart, J. Adulteration of Milk and Cream. 

Finet 114 

Stewart, Tohn. Adulterated Whisky. Cetse 
dismissed as the oj^inion of Analysts differed 
and the Inland Revenue Officers on AA^al 
decided that the IVhisky was good Com" 
mercial Spirit f 150 

Strong, Samuel. Employing girls under 
sixteen in Brickfields. Fine^ 4x7 

Tattbrsall. Summons for to pay entire 
amount of paving road. Case dtsntissed, 
939 

Tbbb, William. Non- Vaccination of Child. 
Ordered to comply with Act, 969 

Tier, Wiluam. Adulteration of Butter. 

Fine, 384 
Tipple, Thomas. Sending Diseased Meat 

to Market Imprisonment, 337 

TuNESif P. Selling Poisonowt Sweets. Ad- 
joumed/or analyst's certificate to he made 
formal, j^,6 

TuNESi, p. Selling Poisonous Sweets. Judg* 
ment. Fine, 64 

Turner, J. T. Exposing Diseased Meat for 
Sale. Fine, 336 

Tyne Plate Glass Company. Non-con- 
siunption of Smoke. Adjourned one month, 
4x8 

Vbrrall and Wright v. Croydon Union. 
Assessment of Race Course. Arranged, 
»47 

Vestry of Marylebone v. Owner op Un- 
healthy House. Vestry to Effect Repairs 
and charge Owner, 903 

ViALLS V. Hall. Application to restrain 
Nuisance from Defendants' Steam Engine. 
Injunction granted, 953 

Vincent, W. Adulteration of Milk. Fine, 

968 
Wagner, P. Adulteration of Bread. Fine, 

l^iNWRiGHT, George. Milk Adulteration. 
Fine, 390 

Wallis, W. Nuisance from Ash-pit Dis- 
missed as the Inspector should obtain sanc' 
tion of Local Board be/ore instituting pro- 
ceedings, X34 

Waller, Farmer and Clark. Discharging 
Mild into the Thames. Fine, 65 

Wallis, R. Milk Adulteration. Fine, t9z 

Watson, J. Breach of Contract in Selling 
Adulterated Milk. Fine, 133 

Wsatherby, Henry. Milk Adulteration. 
Fine, 385 

Wei land, Major. Impure Well in the City. 
Adjourned, 390 

Weir. Non- Vaccination of a Child. Fine 
aor., 65 

West, Edward W. Milk Adulteration. Dit' 
tnissed, 4x6 

White, Henry. Refusal to serve Inspector 
with Milk, 335 

WiLLEN, Alfred. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

986 
Wilson v. Hatton. A Contract to take a 

House not binding if the drains are ill kept, 

939 

Wise, William. Milk Adulteration. Fine. 
38s 



Wohlgemuth, Conrad. Non-Consumption 
of Smoke. Fine, 185 

WoLLEY V. Scott, Mbeson v. Scott. Action 
by Inspectors of Nuisances for Malicious 
l4x>9ecution. Damages, 50/. and 30^ 

Woolgar, Philip. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

3SX 



Brief Notes of Cases. 

Attorney General v. Hyde Cement Company. 

Noxious Trades, 2S7 
Attorney General v. Newcastle-under-Lyne 

Corporation. Pollution of Water by Sewage, 

256 
Bagshaw v. Buxton Local Board, 970 
Baker v. Beyford Overseers. Rating of 

Houses, 353 
Baker^ v. Wisbeach Mayor. Rights as to 

Drains, 356 
Barnes v..£dleston. Interpretation of Statutes, 

Birkenhead Improvement Commissioners v. 

Sansom. Paving Expenses^ 353 
Bowles V. St. Marys, Islmgton. Paving 

Expenses, 956 
Cordell «r. Newquay Local Board. Nuisance. 

Noxious Trade, 956 
Dryden v. Putney Churchwardens. Paving 

Expenses, 370 
Eddleston v. Barnes. Smoke, 987 
Gas Light and Coke Company v. Mead. Gas 

Company's Powers, 370 
Harrison, Ex parte. Legal Proceedings, 409 
Howard v. Lupton. Markets, 993 
Lewis V. Carr. Disqualification by Contract, 

370 
London School Board v. St Mary's, Islmgton 

Vestry. Paving Expenses, 993 
McHale v. Davies. Markets, 993 
MUe End Vestry. Pavine Expenses, 439 
Morant v. Taylor. Legal Proceedings, 987 
Nichols V. Marsland. Liability for Accidents, 

1875, 993 
Pendlebury v. Greenhalgh. Liability for Aod- 

dents, 1875, 904 
Prest V. Royston Union. Audit, 307 
Regina v. Collins. Local Board Election, 439 
V. Kettering Union. Rights as to 



Water, 971 

V. Lancashire Justices. Legal Pro- 



ceedings. Sessions, 307 

V. Rippon. Election, 353 

V. Verrall. Rating Houses, 1875, 904 

V. Yorkshire W. F., F. T. Interpreta- 



tion of Statutes, 409 

Richmond Vestry v. Thames Conservators 
Pollution of Water by Sewage, 1875, 904 

St Helen's Chemical Company v. the Cor- 
poration. Noxious Trades, 307 

ShiUito V. Thompson. Unwholesome Food, 
1875, 904 

Water Company Powers. Richmond and 
Southwark Water Cominnies have not com- 
pulsory Powers to supply the Town, 439 

Webbe v. Adams. Local Act, 439 

West Ham Local Board v. Maddama. Legal 
Proceedings County Court, 353 

Wimbledon and Putney Common Conservators 
V. Dixon. Highway, 987 

Wood V. Harrogate Commissioners. Pollution 
of Water by Sewage, 371 

Worcester, Mayor, v. Droitwich Union. 
Rating Water Works, 307 

Witney v. Wycomb Union. Legal Proceed- 
ings. Evidence, 409 



Legal Notes, Queries, and 
Beplies. 

Adulteration (^ Food Act Analyst's Fees, 6 

Adulterated Mustard, 149 

' Tea. Act came in force January 1, 

1876. All Tea imported to be examined, za 

Appointment of Inspectors of Nuisances. Un- 
less the Local Government Board pay any 
part of Salary the Local Authority can ap> 
point their own officers, x86 



Building on Dust Shoots, 41 
Chairman of a Rural Authority, 3S4, 
Chimney Sweepers' Act. Came into force 
January z, 1876. Sweeps employing ap- 

Srentices to take out certificate, 19 
liery. Breach of Act, 6 

Conveyance of Gunpowder, 384 

Costs of Opposing an apphcation for Provi- 
sional Order, 134 

Disposal of Sewage, 330 

Distress in an Infected House, Z43 

Dog Nuisance. Public Health Act has no 
Power to interfere with a Nuisance caused 
by Dogs barking. The Nuisance must be 
a direct one interfering with Public Healthi 
46 

Drainage Nuisance^ 993 

; ^. Improperly constructed 

Drains can be remedied under the Local 
Government Act, 186 

Expenses of Attendance of Medical Officers, 

»49 
— — — — — Sanitary Officers. Local Govern- 
ment Board held that Medical Officer is en- 
titled to a fee for prosecuting, that not being 
within his prescribed duties, 151 
Explosive Act. Analysis of, 39 
Fees at the Local Government Office, 134 

of Medical Officers. A Medical Officer 

is not entitled to extra fees beyond travelling 
expenses for attending prosecutions, 79, 354 
Flower Gardens in Churcnvards, 354 
Friendly Societies not Liable when Death has 

been caused by Profligacy, xx 
Gas Supply of Liverpool,^ 3ax 
Houses unfit forlHabitation, 354 

^ Pauper Inhabi- 

Habitation to be 
Sect. 98 of Public 



tants of Houses unfit for 

froceeded against under 
lealth Act, 39 
Increase in Number of Board of Guardians, 



340 



Keighley Anti-vaccination Guardians, 987, 
403, 4x8 

Lactometer,^ The. A questionable Evidence of 
Adulteration, and not one to warrant a 
Conviction on, 6^ 

Laying Water Mains in Streets. A Company 
should possess a Special Act to enable them 
to open Streets, 65 

Liability of Landlords to Sanitary Rates, X51 

Owners of a Terrace for Iniurics 

sustained by Neglect to Repair Koad. 
Coroner's Verdict and Warrant for Man- 
slaughter issued, 167 

Local Boards as Burial Boards, 97Z 

Mandamus against the Corporation of Lincoln, 

97 X 
Manufacture of Artificial Manure, 940 
Market Powers of Rochdale Corporation, 400 
Mayor of Dudley v. South Staffinxlshire Water 
Company. Company Indictedfor not Sup- 
plying Pure Water, 97 
Medical Officers and Turnpikes. ^ Medical 
Officers are not exempted firom Paying Tolls, 

X9 

Milk Adulteration, 370 
Mortgage of Rates, 391 
Mustard, Admixture of, 307 

NegUsence under the Highway Act, X47 
New Law on Friendly S<xieties, 46 

Petroleum Act of 187 z applies to all kinds of 

Petroleum, x68 
Pigsties, 340 
Powers of Entry to Examine Drains. A 

Sanitary Authority should consult Highway 

Board before opening road to Inspect 

Drainage, 80 
Powers of Medical Officer, 993 
Public Libraries Act A Majority of Votes can 

now enforce adoption of the Public Libraries 

Act, 19 

■ — , Counsel's opinion 

on the Mayor of Portsmouth refusing to 
declare Majority in Public Libraries Act, 
98 

Application for 



Mandamus to compel Mayor of Portsmouth 
to Actons9&3o Victc zz4,s. 4. Grumted, 
78 

Public Health Act and the Borough Rates, 
z66 

Public Health Nuisances Removal Acts. Pri- 
vate Rights and Nuisances, 8 

Queen, the, v. Collins. Validity of ColUns'a 
Election. Final Judgment on Appeal, x86 

Rating of Corporation Water Works, 147 
■' a Race Course, X47 
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Recovery of Medical Charges under Public 
Health Act, 331 

Removal of Refuse. Trade Refuse, 307 

Nuisances^ aS, 58, 134 

Right of Sanitary Officers to Fees, 321 

Rural Footways. Public Health Act does not 
indude the repair of Bridle Roads and Foot- 
ways, 79 

Sale of Food and Drugs Act. Summons dis- 
missed on Technical Grounds in the City, 
91 

, and Foot and 

Mouth Disease, 31 

Sale of Food Act, 224 

Sanitary Authority can only enforce spouting 
for the purpose of Protecting Public High- 
ways, 31 

Section 12^, Public Health Act, 339 

Smoke Nuisances, 35 

Snowr in the Streets, 167 

Technicalities under the Sale of Food Act, 203 

Unhealthy Houses, 238 

Various Matters, 240 

Voting by Cottagers. Inhabitants of a Colliery 

Village entitled to vote under Poor Rate 

Assessment Act, 1869, 80 
What is a Cellar? 151— Definition of Cellar 

Residences, 187 
What is Exposing for Sale? 287 



Special Beports. 

Artisans' Dwellings in Dublin, by Mr. O'Brien 

Furlong, 397 
Association of Inspectors of Nuisances, 303 

■ Municipal Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors, 350 

Boarding out of Pauper Children, the, 4x2 

Cremation Society, the, 200 

Fox, Dr. Cornelius B., on the Impurities of Air 
and Water, ^5 

Health and Sewage of Towns, 333 

Institution of Civil Engineers ; Sewage Inter- 
ception Systems, or Dry Sewage Process, 
282 

Meteorological Society, the, 303, 367 

Metropolitan Pumps, IV., 9 

Mortuary Question, the. Deputation to the 
Local Government Board, 43 

National Health Society, the, by Dr. S. Wilks, 
398 

Northern Counties Association of Medical 
Officers of Health, 303 

■ and Dr. Deville, 4x4 
Noxious Vapours in Scotland, 302 

Poor Law Medical Adminbtrations, 4x2 
Report of the Royal Commission of the Factory 

Acts, 2x8 
Sanitary Conference of the British Medical 

and Social Science Associations, 349, 357, 

361 
Sanitary Inspectors' Association of Scotland, 

4x4 
Sir John Hawkshaw's Report on the Pollution 
of the Qyde, 253 

Society of Medical Officers of Health, 366 
1 of South 

Wales and Monmouthshire, 350 
Thames Valley Sewage Scheme, the, 317 
Uppingham Sewage, and Private Drainage, 

Report, January x876,by Rogers FieW, CE., 

3X8 

Water Analysis at the Chemical Society, x8x 

Supply of London, the. Deputation to 

the Right Honorable the Home Secretary : 
Speeches of Dr. Lyon Playfair. M.P., Dr. 
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THE POWEB8 AKD DUTIES OF KBDI- 

^ CAL OFFICEBS OF HEALTH WITH 

BEGABD TO INFECTIOUS DISEASES/ 

BY J. M. MACLAGAN, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health, Hexham and Haltwhistle 

Rural Sanitary Districts, and Vice-President 

of the Northern Counties Association of 

Medical Officers of Health. 

When I promised our secretary to read a paper 
at this meeting, I fully intended to enter into the 
whole subject of the ' powers and duties of medical 
x>fiicers of health.' Circumstances, however, by 
which my time has been much occupied with private 
matters have prevented me from doing so, and un- 
willing to witndraw my promise altogether, I have 
endeavoured in a small measure to fulnl it, confining 
the following remarks at the present time to that 
branch of the subject which relates to the 'powers 
of medical officers of health with regard to infectious 
diseases,' hoping at some future time to continue the 
subject in a more careful manner than I have been 
able to dp now. I must, therefore, crave your in- 
dulgence in the meantime for the very hasty and 
imperfect manner in which the following few remarks 
have been thrown together. These remarks, which 
I now offer for your consideration, refer more to 
certain difficulties which medical ' officers of health 
•encounter in the performance of their various duties, 
and to the absolute want of power which, in many 
cases, prevents the adoption of such measures as 
they deem essential to sanitary progress, rather than 
to the very limited powers which they at present 
possess. The first point I shall refer to, is that of 
obtaining speedy information of the existence of 
infectious diseases. It is true that in many districts 
the neighbouring practitioners willingly afford that 
information to the medical officer of health, but this 
•entirely depends on their courtesy and willingness to 
^o so. In my own district, I am happy to say, that 
there is not one practitioner in it who has rdfused 
to give me information of the existence of infectious 
disease in his own practice. But this is not enough. 
No public official should be dependent on such means 
for acquiring a knowledge of what is absolutely 
necessary for the proper performance of his 
<luties, and I can conceive no hardship in its being 
made compulsory on every medical practitioner to 
^ive immediate notice to the health officer of the 
occurrence of every case of infectious disease in his 
own practice. In large towns, during the prevalence 
of cnolera, it has been customary to make this 
obligatory on medical attendants, and it is certainly 
much more necessary in the case of zymotic diseases 
which are of much more frequent occurrence. There 
need be no difficulty nor any great trouble required 
in doing this. Blank printed and stamped forms, 
similar to vaccination certificates, might be furnished 
by Government for this purpose, and all the trouble 
necessary would be for the practitioner to insert the 
date, name, residence, and disease of the patient. 
Not only should it be compulsory on the medical 

* Read before the meeting of the Northern Counties As- 
sociation of Medical Officers of Health, at Keswick, Octo- 
ber 6, 1875. Dr. Elliott, of Carlisle, preddenU 



man to supply this information, but it shotild be in- 
cumbent on all householders to report immediately 
to the medical officer of health the existence of in- 
fectious disease within his house. It is compul- 
sory on keepers of common lodging-houses to do 
so, and there can be no reason why private in- 
dividuals should not be compelled to do so also. 
Although this would be most useful, there can be no 
doubt that the certificate of the medical attendant 
would afford the most reliable information^ Thus, 
whether there had been a medical attendant or not, 
information would be afforded to the medical officer 
of health. Of course, there would be the usual out- 
cry about * unpaid services ' by medical men, but 
averse as I am to the imposition of unnecessary 
burdens upon them, I cannot conceive this to be one, 
so essential as it is for the effectual carrying out of 
sanitary action. By such means, the most complete 
statistics of the amount, geographical distribution 
and mortality of zymotic diseases would be obtained, 
and the * registration of diseases and deaths ' would 
become a source of the most useful information^ 
which, as matters exist at present, cannot be said to 
be the case. Having acquired information of the 
existence of a case of infectious disease, our next 
difficulty arises from the want of power to insist on 
the adoption of means for preventing its spread, and 
according to the common sense and willingness, or 
ignorance and obstinacy of those with whom he has 
to deal, is the benefit or otherwise which will accrue 
from any action which the medical officer of health 
may take ; and it is not difficult to estimate the 
disastrous effects which may follow from this abso- 
lute want of power on the part of the medical officer 
of health. With the two exceptions of (i) its being 
illegal for a person not fully recovered from an in- 
fectious disease, to appear in public, and (2) its being 
illegal to let a house, or part of a house, in which a 
case of infectious disease has occurred, without 
previously disinfecting it, there is not a single pro- 
vision in the Act whereby power is given to the 
medical officer of health to act independently of the 
sanitary authority, and to insist on means being 
taken to prevent the spread of disease. It is true 
that, by section 120, a local authority may, on the 
certificate of their medical officer of health, give 
notice to the owner or occupier of an infected 
house, to cleanse and disinfect it within a specified 
time ; but no power is given to the medical officer 
of health to do this, and consequently the loss of 
time necessitated by this mode of proceeding ren- 
ders the section in many cases practically useless. 
With regard to the prevention of the spread of dis- 
ease by isolating the patient— I refer specially, at 
present, to prevention of visitors to an infected 
person — ^there is no provision ; although lately pro- 
ceedings have been taken, u];ider section 126, against 
a man who was in attendance on cases of small-pox, 
and afterwards went to his usual work. The case 
was as follows — and is gratifying as regards this 
single instance ; but whether the statute can be, or, 
rather, will be, put into force on other occasions of 
a less gross character, remains to be seen. I ex- 
tract the case from the Lancet of October 2. * A 
linen-weaver, of Leeds, was charged at the police- 
court of Uiat town with what the magistrate, in pro- 
nouncing sentence, described as a **very imprudent 
act" It appeared, in evidence, that this weaver had 
a son who was unfortunately attacked with small- 
pox, and who died on September 9. It may here 
he parenthetically remarked, that this weaver has. 
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^r ratliet: haid, iiveCbUdren, not one of whom had 
been vaccinated^ and:all of whom have had small- 
pox ; but this . was , not the ** imprudent act " of 
which he has been found guilty. While the son 
above mentioned was sufTeting from small-pox, the 
•weaver, like a dutiful father, sat up with the patient 
at night, but went to his work every day in the same 
clothes. He was engaged in a linen factory, where 
jie had charge of a room in which sixty girls used to 
work. The result of the importation of the infection 
of small-pox into this room was that, at the time of 
hearing of the case, ten or twelve of the girls were 
stricken with the disease, and three had already 
died.. The weaver was charged, under section 126 
of the " Public Health Act, 1875," with having ex- 
posed, without previous disinfection, clothing which 
had been exposed to the infection of a dangerous 
disorder. He was convicted, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of 5/., or, in default, to suffer two months' 
imprisonment. This was the offence which the 
Leeds magistrate described as a '' very imprudent 
act" We confess that we should have been mclined 
to describe it in much stronger terms. Perhaps, 
however, under the circumstances, we ought to feel 
satisfied that the new "Public Health Act" con- 
tains a clause under which a magistrate, who re- 
gards so lightly such an offence as that of 
which the Leeds weaver was guilty, feels bound 
to convict.' Now, however gratifying such a 
conviction is, it seems to me very doubtful that 
many magistrates would take the same view of 
the statute as was taken here. The section is as 
follows. * Any person who gives, lends, sells, trans- 
mits, or exposes, without previous disinfection, any 
bedding, clothing, rags, or other things, which have 
been exposed to infection, etc, shall be liable, etc." 
Such is the section of the Act, which quite evidently 
pever was intended to apply to such a case as I have 
quoted. The case was a very gross one ; but pre- 
suming any medical officer of health summoned a 
person, who had first visited an infected case and 
then mixed with others, in such places as a public- 
bouse, railway carriage, or private dwelling, would 
any or how many magistrates convict under 
this section ? Were we sure that it would be done 
always, an immense assistance to medical officers of 
health would be provided. In my own district lately, 
small-pox. was rapidly and fatally spread in a large 
colliery village from a single imported case, and in 
almost every instance the disease was found to have 
spread from one house to another simply by the in- 
cautious visiting by friends of those aflfected. Had 
I possessed power to prevent this by any means, and 
to threaten prosecution should untoward results 
ensue, I feel confident that very few cases would have 
occurred. The great benefit which would accrue 
from a certainty that persons spreading disease in 
this manner would be convicted, is well exemplified 
in the following instance, which also occurred in my 
own district A girl who had been in attendance on 
a case of small-pox in the same village I have re- 
ferred to, on the death of the patient returned to her 
Jiome at a distance of twelve miles, without having 
taken the slightest precaution against conveying in- 
fection, was seized with small-pox a few days after- 
•wards, and thus became another centre for the 
spread of the disease. Another difficulty presents 
itself in the case of those who are willing to take 
advice, namely, the want of means to effect isolatbn. 
:In the houses of the poor it is quite impossible to 
,do this from want of space, and even if willing to be 



removed from the other members of the family, the 
question comes to be where are they to be removed 
to ? In most "rural districts it would be quite im- 
possible to send them to a hospital, and failing the 
provision of a. * fever-house ' by the IpcaL authority, 
for the whole district, I have advocated that when 
infectious disease occurs in a village, or rtear one, 
a single unused cottage should be set asici<e.for the 
reception of patients, who should at once be removed 
from their surroundings; and for this purpose the 
medical officer of health should be empowered to 
make the suitable arrangements. For instance, had 
the first case of small-pox I have mentioned been 
removed to such a cottage, and the house in which 
she was thoroughly disinfected, the probability is 
that the disease would have been stamped out, in- 
stead of forming, as it did, the nucleus of a consider- 
able epidemic. A paper issued by the Medical De- 
partment of the Privy Council in 1871, 'for the 
assistance of health authorities who would provide 
requisite hospital accommodation within their dis- 
tricts,' contains the following: *Each village 
ought to have the means of accommodating in- 
stantly, or at a few hours' notice, say four 
cases of infectious disease, in at least two separate 
rooms ; a decent four-room or six-room cottage at 
the disposal of the authority would answer the pur- 
pose; or permanent arrangements might be made 
beforehand with trustworthy cottage-holders without 
children, to receive and nurse in case of need, 
patients requiring such accommodation.' A very 
excellent suggestion of the Privy Council, but why 
should this not be imperative on, instead of merely 
permissive to, sanitary authorities ? We know from 
experience, how little good is effected by merely per- 
missive measures, and indeed throughout the Sani- 
tary Act, an immense step would be made, and in- 
calculable good effected, by, in almost cver>' instance 
where it occurs, substituting the word 'shall' for 

• may.' Dr. Bond, of the Gloucestershire Combined 
District, has made another proposal to his authority, 
which I cannot but consider a most extraordinary 
one — ^namely, to remove the healthy inmates to 
lodgings or other houses, distributing them if neces- 
sary (which would frequently be the case), and leav- 
ing the infected person in his own house*! I can 
conceive no more completely certain a method of 
rapidly increasing cases of infectious disease, than 
by this proposal, for not only might the other 
members of the family become media for conveying 
the disease to others, even if unaffected themselves, 
but the disease might be incubating in their own 
persons, and thus they might themselves become 
centres of disease. 

All these foregoing suggestions are based on the 
supposition that the medical officer of health has 
always ready access to cases of infectious disease ; 
but this is by no means a necessity. Any ignorant 
person, and they are plentiful enough, persons of the 

* anti-vaccinationist ' type, may refuse admittance to 
the medical officers of health, may decline giving 
any information regarding the origin of the disease ; 
and others, granting both admittance and informa- 
tion, may, at their will, refuse to use any of the 
means indicated by him for preventing the spread -of 
disease. The remedy for all these difficulties, and 
that which must eventually obtain, is, that all cases 
of infectious disease, should, except in the matter of 
treatment, be under the control and direction of the 
medical officer of health, who should have full power 
to enter any house in which infectious disease is 
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present^ and to adopt at once, without any formali- 
ties, what he may consider to be necessary precau- 
tions for preventing the spreajd of disease ; such as 
preventing communication with others ; isolating 
the patient in the most advisable manner according 
to circumstances ; disinfecting, etc. ; in short, using, 
without the possibihty of interference, such means 
as he may consider requisite for preventing the 
spread of disease. In some parts of the Continent 
when a case of infectious disease occurs in a house, 
a notice to that effect is affixed to the door, so that 
every one may know of the danger of communica- 
tion with that house. I do not see why this 
should not be done in this country, placing the house 
•entirely under the supervision and care of the medical 
officer of health, who would then become responsible 
for any future spread of the disease from that house. 
Another matter of great importance, which I have 
already referred to, is, why a person who exposes 
himself in public before complete convalescence 
from infectious disease should be more liable to 
prosecution than a healthy person visiting an infected 
•one, and immediately afterwards, without any pre- 
> caution, mixing with other people. In the instance 
I have already mentioned of small-pox in a colliery 
village in my district, I distinctly traced the origin 
•of a case at several miles distance to a person who 
had conveyed the infection there, although not 
affected himself, after visiting a person with small- 
pox in the village in question, and who had travelled 
homewards in a crowded third-class carriage. It 
would be impossible to estimate how many persons 
in that carriage may have carried the seeds of the 
disease elsewhere.* It will be seen that I have made 
no mention of the power required by medical officers 
of health to close schools when considered by them 
to be necessary, or to use powers to prevent the con- 
veyance of infection by children attending schools 
from infected houses, seeing that this subject has 
been so ably dealt with by my colleague. Dr. Fox, 
of this district 

In these few, hurried, and very imperfect remarks, 
it will be seen that my whole argument is, that 
greatly additional and independent powers must be 
given to medical officers of health ; that widiout suffi- 
cient power great opportunities are often lost, and that, 
in facty before a completely satisfactory position can 
be attained by them, complete powers must be 
granted to them, powers which they may legally 
•exercise without let or hindrance. I must again 
express my regret that I have not been able to make 
such a communication to this Association as I should 
have desired, and which might, in some measure, 
have been worthy of those devoting themselves to 
this most important branch of our profession, and 
to repeat, that I hope at some future meeting, to draw 
your attention in a more careful manner to the whole 
subject, which is one of vast importance, not only to 
ourselves, but to the community at large — ^and 
further to ask your forbearance ot the very imper- 
fect maimer in which these remarks have been 
thrown together. 

* In the discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper, it was objected, that if any penalty were inmcted on 
persons visiting infected cases, clergymen and medical men 
would be liable; but their cases being those of necessity, are 
very different from those of people visiting infectious cases 
from motives of mere curiosity, friendship, or condolence. 



ABE THXr DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD 

AVOIDABLE P 

By C. E. SAUNDERS, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Herts and Middlesex. * 

Much as hasrbcen s^id and written on the preven*- 
tion of infectious disease, a most important point 
seems to have escaped general observation ; it 
is, namely, the belief which obtains that infec- 
tious diseases, at least, let us say, measles, scarlatina^ 
and whooping-cough, belong to childhood. 

No one would accuse the learned medical officer of 
the Privy Council of holding such a Wew, yet so 
familiar has the idea become, that we And him 
referring in his last report, to measles, scarlatina, 
and whooping-cough as the diseases of ordinary 
childhood. That such they have been we readily 
admit, but that such they need be,, we entirely deny. 

At present it is an almost universal behef among 
the laity, and even the profession lend at least some 
sanction to the notion, that as a child is bound to 
have the diseases we have named, the sooner he ^ets 
them, and has done with them, the better ; it is a 
kind of relief to the maternal mind to know that just 
as baby has got over ' vaccination,' or has cut his 
last tooth, so hiis elder brother has 'got over the 
measles.' 

One of the gravest objections to inoculation of 
small-pox was diat it kept the disease constandy 
active, and until the fatal tradition is broken down 
that measles, etc., belong to childhood, so long will 
care be wanting on the part of parents to screen their 
children fronl infection — so long will our efforts to 
stamp out these diseases be unavailing. 

It may be argued that there is a special difficulty 
in protecting children from the infection of scarlatina, 
their age acting almost as a predisposing cause, but 
this we contend is by no means proved, for the fact 
of children suffering in greater numbei^, may be 
because they are brought in contact with a greater 
number of children than of adults, and, as we affirm, 
the great number attacked is due to the disease being 
kept active by children- comi!himicating the disease 
to children by reason of the most ordinary care being 
wanting. 

When an adult is suffering from measles or scar- 
latina, means are taken, and with fair success, to 
prevent his communicating the disease to other 
adults, although there may be even less need in their 
case, as they are possibly protected by having had 
the disease in early life ; out with children living 
within the range of infection, the plan is very 
different ; too often no care is taken to prevent their 
taking the disease, even if they are not purposely 
exposed to its influence in the hope that they may 
take it, and so a further stage in their life history be 
passed, the possibility of a fatal result being alto- 
gether forgotten. Fond mothers would be horrified 
^ they could be brought to realise the wrong they are 
doing to their own children and the community at 
large by not taking every precaution to avoid infec- 
tion, and to learn that by just so many as there are 
children attacked, are the number of sources multi- 
plied from which infection spreads to others. 

The power which section 120 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875 gives to enforce the whitewashing 
and disinfecting of houses after infectious disease 
has occurred in them, should be rigidly put in force. 
Such measures are useful in more Wavs than one. 

They prevent the recurrence of the disease from 
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tbe same infecting source, they call attention to the 
l^ecessity of disinfection and cleanliness, and, best.of 
jJl, they cost money. - We say best of all, for there 
is no more likely way to secure public attention than 
through the pocket It is our experience that owners 
and occupiers of small dwellings will take much 
Ippeater pains to prevent infectious chsease getting 
mto their houses if it costs them something to get it 
out This applies more particularly to the lower and 
middle-classes, and it is on them that the incidence 
of infectious disease is most heavy. 

Of the necessity for investigating every possible 
cause of infantile mortality, the Thirty-fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar General affords ample evidence, 
lor of 255,135 deaths of males, 105,846, or 41*49 per 
cent, occurred at ages under five years, and to every 
100 deaths of males at all ages, 47*29 per cent oc- 
curred at ages under fifteen years ; while of 237,130 
deaths of females, 91,593, or 38*63 per cent, were 
those of children under five years of age, and 44*5 
per cent occurred at ages under fifteen years of 
age. 

We require some other explanation than the law 
of natural selection if we would satisfactorily account 
for this slaughter of the innocents. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the tne tubers of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE ABTISANS' DWELLINGS ACTS 
OF 1868 AND 1876. 

When the first of theSe Acts — which is commonly 
known as Torrens's Act — was passed in 1868, the 
gpreat importance to the community of providing the 
labouring-classes with proper dwellings was not so 
well recognised as at present, and we therefore find 
it, in comparison with the later Act, to have more 
limited aims, and a more difficult and complicated 
method of procedure. Still, the intention of the two 
Acts is so different, although they have nearly the 
same title, that we think it will be advisable at the 
present juncture to compare their provisions, and 
point out the different classes of property to which 
each is applicable. We consider it of the greater 
importance to do so now, as the Metropolitan Board 
of Works are about to apply to Parliament, probably 
during the next session, to have the definition of the 
* local authority ' as regards the metropolis altered 
so as to substitute their board for the vestries and 
district boards, and also to procure such other 
amendments as will render Torrens*s Act less com- 
plicated, and more easily worked. 

The especial object for which this Act was passed 



is mentioned in the preamble as follows : < Whereas 
it is expedient to nudce provision for taking down or 
improving dwellings occupied by working-men and 
their families, which are unfit for human habitation, 
and for the building and maintenance of better 
dwellings for such persons instead thereof; be it 
enacted,' etc. This is much more limited than the 
preamble of the Act of 1875, although its provisions 
are extended to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and aie not confined to England and Ireland, or to 
urban districts containing not less than 25,000 
persons, as in the 1875 Act If we next compare the 
preamble with clause 5, we at once arrive at the 
class of property to which this Act applies : 'If in 
any place to which this Act applies, the officer of 
health (who may be an inspector of nuisances) find 
that any premises therein are in a condition or state 
dangerous to health so as to be unfit for htmian 
habitation, he shall report the same in manner here- 
after provided to the local authority.' It is clear, 
therefore, that the officer of health can only take 
into consideration the condition or state of the pre- 
mises themselves, and not of the adjoining street, 
court, or alley, however unsuitable it may be from 
want of light and air, or from narrowness of ap- 
proach. The reproach, therefore, which has been 
cast on medical officers of health as to their neglect of 
this Act, and their readiness to make an ' official 
representation' under the new Act, is unjust, and 
has been made apparently in ignorance of the vital 
differences between them. 

The next stage in the proceedings was for the 
local authority, on receiving the report, to refer it to 
a surveyor, who was to consider it fully, and then to 
report to the local authority the ' cause of the evil 
and the remedy thereof, and if such evil is occasioned 
by defects in any premises, to state whether the 
same can be remedied by structural alterations and 
improvements or otherwise, or whether such pre- 
mises, or any and what part thereof, ought to be 
demolished.' Copies of both reports were then to 
be served on the owner, who could object to do the 
specified works or to pull down the premises, and 
appeal to quarter sessions, but in the event of not 
appealing, or not having his appeal allowed, he had 
accordingly, as the case required, to do the work or 
demolish the premises, at his own cost, and without 
compensation. The surveyor, therefore, in his report, 
was confined to a consideration only of the struc- 
ture of the premises, and might recommend that the 
objectionable parts only should be reconstructed, 
whilst, by the provisions of the new Act, no such 
power of partiad demolition is given. 

The preamble of the new Act conmiences as 
follows : ' Whereas various portions of many cities 
and boroughs are so built, and the buildings thereon 
so densely inhabited as to be highly injurious to the 
moral and physical welfare of the inhabitants ; ' and 
whereas there are ' a great number of houses, courts, 
and alleys which, by reason of the want of light, air 
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ventilation, or of proper conveniences, or from other 
causes, are unfit for human habitation ; ' 'and whereas 
it often happens that owing to the above circum- 
stances and to the fact that such courts and alleys are 
the property of several owners/ the alterations 
necessary for the public health cannot be made, or 
the entire site cleared of the unwholesome dwellings, 
and others erected thereon : be it enacted, etc. By 
clause 3, the official representation may also be made 
because diseases of a low type are prevalent in a 
given area, 'and that such prevalence may be 
reasonably attributed to the closeness, narrowness, 
and bad arrangement or bad condition of the streets 
and houses or groups of houses/ If it be found 
that the sanitary defects cannot be remedied except 
by the rearrangement and reconstruction of the 
streets and houses, the local authority * shall forth- 
with proceed to make such a scheme for the improve- 
ment of the area.' We would mention here our 
opinion that if the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should apply for an amendment of Torrens's Act, 
they should insert a proviso that an official repre- 
sentation under the Act of 1875 might be treated 
wholly or in part, subject, however, to the sanction 
of the confirming authority, as a report under the 
former Act, as this would enable them to deal with 
dwellings requiring amendment and not demolition 
without any second report being made. 

When the scheme has been perfected by the local 
authority, and approved by the confirming authority 
and by Parliament, the owners of the lands, and of 
the premises to be pulled down have to be compen- 
sated for their interests in the same, but under the 
old Act the only compensation the owner will receive 
if the house or houses be demolished by the local 
authority, is the payment to him, after defraying the 
expenses of pulling them down, of the balance, if 
any, that may remain from the sale of the old mate- 
rials. 

The new Act makes provision for the accommo- 
dation of at the least as many persons of the working- 
classes as may be displaced in the area for which 
the scheme is proposed ; whilst in Torrens's Act the 
only clause bearing on this point is the 23rd, which 
recites that no house or other building or erection 
shall be erected on all or on any part of the site of 
the premises which have been taken down which 
shall be injurious to health. There is no proviso to 
compel him to build houses thereon, or to enable the 
local authority to sell the land, in the event of the 
owner not erecting dwellings in the place of those 
demolished. The result, therefore, of pulling down 
houses, in some instances, has been to create a 
vacant site which eventually has been covered with 
workshops or sheds, instead of dwellings fit for the 
labouring classes. Now, under the 1875 Act, power 
has been taken in the event of the land from which 
dwellings have been removed not being built upon 
for five years, to enable the confirming authority to 
order it to be sold by public auction or tender^ sub- 



ject to the condition to erect thereon dwellings for 
the working classes, in accordance with the plans 
approved by the local authority. 

It is true that the hardship of compelling a man 
to pull down his own property and at his own ex- 
pense, under Torrens's Act, is somewhat lightened by 
allowing him, on the completion of the rebuilding, 
to apply to the local authority for an order charging 
the premises with an annuity to him of 6 per cent, 
per annum on the outlay for thirty years, provided 
that the surveyor of the local authority certified to 
the expenditure. If his term were a short one, he 
would have, in this way, a first charge on the pro- 
perty to tliat amount and for that period ; but if his 
unexpired term were for a longer time than 
thirty years, he would not receive any benefit 
from a charging order, as no one would buy pro- 
perty which was so charged. 

We might point out many other differences 
between the two Acts, which will account for the 
readiness shown by the medical officers of health to 
make official representations under the new Act, and 
their tardiness to make a report under the old. The 
one led to what was in reality a confiscation of an 
individual's property for the public benefit, which is 
opposed to all the traditional instincts of an English- 
man, whilst the other confers an unmitigated boon 
on the district superintended by the medical officer^ 
at the cost of the public, for whose benefit the pror 
perty is to be pulled down. If, therefore, the Metro- 
politan Board should become the local authority for 
the metropolis, in the place of the vestries and dis- 
trict boards, we think they should first obtain an 
amendment in the Act which would allow them to 
make some compensation to the owner on account 
of any premises totally demolished. They should 
also endeavour to make the procedure more simple, 
especially when an amendment only is necessary 
to make the premises habitable. There are a very 
large number of ill-constructed houses situated in 
courts and places which are not so badly ventilated 
and lighted as to be injurious to health, and which 
might at a comparatively small cost be made fit 
dwellings for the working-classes. It must not 
be forgotten that the first clause in the preamble 
of the new Act is to the effect, that it was passed 
partly because of the existence of overcrowding de- 
trimental to the moral and physical welfare of the 
inhabitants. The Metropolitan Board and the con- 
firming authority should, therefore, take great care 
not to proceed in such a way as to materially raise 
the rentals of the new dwellings, and thus increase 
the overcrowding and consequent injury to thc^ 
moral well-being of the inhabitants. In conclusion, 
we would observe that an outcry is being raised 
about the expense. We believe this is being made 
in ignorance of a very important provision in the 
new Act — that the Metropolitan Board may, with 
the assent of the Treasury, create consolidated stock 
under their Act of 1869, for the purpose of defraying 
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the expenses of carrying out its provisions, provided 
that all monies required for the dividends and re- 
demption of the stock created be paid out of a rate 
levied on all the metropolis except the City of Lon- 
don. The Commissioners of Sewers have been 
made the local authority for the parishes included 
within the precincts of the City of London, and 
therefore will carry out the Act there, and defray the 
expense thereof out of the City rates. 



IJotes jof Ibt Meek. 



We are glad to observe that the salary of the medical 
officer of health for the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, has been increased from 150/. (the amount paid to 
the late lamented Dr. Sarvis) to 200/. per annum. 

The manager, charter master, and overlooker of the 
Ramrod Colliery, at Calbum, have been chaiged at 
Sedgley with ten separate violations of the Mines Regula- 
tions Act, convicted, and fined in sums varying from 
twenty pounds down^irards. 

An International Congress on the subject of life-saving 
apparatuses will be held in Genoa in July next, under 
the patronage of the Genoese Society ror tlie saving of 
life. All associations established for similar purposes are 
invited to send del^ates. 

Mr. Wm. Dudley, colliery owner, of Bilston, has 
been, in the Willenhall police-court, fined 20/. and costs, 
the maximum penaitv under the Miners' Act, for not 
fencing an inset at a pit shaft. The neglect had caused the 
permanent maiming of a collier, who fell a distance down 
the shaft of twenty*seven yards. 

According to the Western Morning Netvs, the parish 
of Churston Ferrers has now living vrithin its limits, in a 
population of 700^ twenty persons whose united ages 
amount to 1,592 years, an average of over seventy-nine 
years each ; there are four above ninety yeai^s, six above 
eighty, and ten above seventy years. 

A special conmiittee appointed to report on the 
' hollow-square ' plan of building dwelling-houses, has sub- 
mitted to tne Glasgow Police Board a series of regulations 
which, it was explained, if carried out, would put a stop to 
the system entirdy. l^e committee also recommended that 
a representation as to the necessity of a uniform system of 
building regulations for the laige towns of Scotland should 
be made to the Home Secretary. 



The figures of London pauperism this Christmas show 
a decrease of 40^000, since Mr. Gathome Hardy's Act was 
passed in 1867, notwithstanding that the population has 
vastly increased. The number now stands at 87,000, of 
which 36,000 are receiving indoor relief of various kinds 
in sick asylums, separate schools, training homes for im- 
becile children, and, until the recent fire, the training- 
fthip Goliath. 

A Committee of justices of the county of Lancaster, 
appointed to consider the Adulteration of Food Act, have 
advised that a public analyst be appointed for the county 
under the provisions of the Act of 1875, at a salary of 300/. 
per annum, and six shillings for each certificate, and 
reasonable travelling expenses when required to give evi- 
dence ; such analvst not to act for any otlier county, or for 
any borough or pUce out of the county. 



The Committee of the Warrington Town Council 
have just had a number of trees planted in the principal 
streets of that town. They are of two kinds, the balano- 
poplar and the narrow-leaf English elm, both of a very 
hardy and robust habit. 

Those fortunate persons who intend to include Naples 
in their winter trip to Italy, or to make it their head-quar- 
ters, will learn with satisfaction that the city was never 
healthier than it is at the present time. The weekly nte 
of mortality, which, in the severe and exceptionally un- 
healthy season of last spring, rose as high as 44 to the 
1,000, has now for some time stood steadily at 24 or 26 to 
the 1,000, not much, if at all, above the average London 
rate for the winter months. 



At the last meeting of the Marylebone Vestry it was 
resolved that the Worl^ Committee should at *once con- 
sider and report on the best means of superseding or im- 
proving on the present system of cleansing the streets. 
Admiral Oliver and other members of the vestry snbse- 
quently inspected the working of a patent horse sweeping 
and collecting machine in Portman and Cavendish squares. 
By this machine the mud is swept into a receptacle by 
means of a revolving broom, and from thence is carried 
up an elevated trough, where the mud is emptied into a 
cart attached. 

In the course of a reply to an address of congratulation 
presented with the gold medal of the Stoke-upon-Trent 
Athletic Club, Captain Webb remarked that there was 
not one man in a hundred in the merchant service who 
could swim, but swimming ought to be part of the educa- 
tion of every child in the kingdom. The truth of this 
renuirk was strikingly exemplified at the latebnrmngof the 
Goliath training-ship. Twenty-six of the boys sent finom 
Woolwich all escaped with their lives, and on inquiry it 
was found that they nearly all owed their safety to their 
being able to swim. Further inquiry into the causers of the 
fortunately small loss of life at this lamentable occunence 
would doubtless tend to show that many lives were saved 
by the possession of this most useful accomplishment' 



A REPORT has been presented to the Lambeth Vestry 
upon the accounts and charges of the X^ambeth and South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water Companies. The report^ which 
is drawn up by Mr. William Storr, summarises the ac- 
counts for seven half-years, the time during which Parlia- 
ment has required them to be published in their present 
form, vindicates the legal conduct of the companies in 
increasing their percentage cluuges with the increase of 
valuation; gives their charges and compares them, and 
states objections of principle to supply by meter, and to 
extra charges for gardens, baths, etc. It also embodies 
the recommendations of the Rivers Pollution Commissioneis 
condemning Thames water, and sums up in eight resolu- 
tions the conclusions suggested by the consideration of the 
whole subject. 

TOO MUCH ZEAL. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, medical officer of health 
for St Pancras, offers another exemplification of Talley- 
rand's worldly direction : Surtout, point de %tU. Dr. 
Stevenson has felt it necessary to resign his post because 
he could not carry out his duties to his own satis&ction. 
In his own words : * While I am held responsible for the 
sanitary condition of the parish,! am denied that assisHnrr 
in out-door inspection of houses either visited with con- 
tagious diseases or habitually in an unsatis&ctory condition 
which I believe to be necessary. I feel that the severe 
condemnation which a house-to-house visitation of the 
poorer parts of the parish has received from a majority of 
the sanitary committee must of necessity hopelessly weaken 
my authority with the sanitary inspectors, and render nuga- 
tory my efforts to carry out the Sanitary Acts.' 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GOLTATH, 

The loss of the training vessel above named, by fire, 
and the clearly traced cause of the disaster' are circum- 
stances well calculated to teach lessons of carefulness to 
those who ' go down to the sea in ships and do business 
on the great deep.' The risks run by those whose 
mission, or whose pleasure it is 10 cross the ocean, are 
naturally great, but they are certainly increased much by 
the necessity which exists in the dark watches of the night 
for artificial illumination. On shore we have the advan- 
tage of gas light, which, with certain drawbacks, is the 
best and the safest of all substitutes for the sun's rays ; but 
afloat, oil or candles must be resorted to. It is obvious 
that the use of either, 'tween decks, and under exceptional 
circumstances, cannot be unattended by danger. Paraffine 
and petroleum, even when employed in a dwelling-house, 
require to be dealt with in a cautious manner. They 
vaporise at very low temperatures, and arc, therefore, 
easily rendered inflammable or explosive. In the case of 
the Goliath it is not for us to impute blame to any one for 
negligence of proper precaution, but the sad accident 
points a moral to those who bum oil of the kind named, 
either on sea or land. Some remarks have found their 
way into the columns of the daily press as to the best 
means of suppressing fires on shipboard, and a Captain 
Thompson's scheme for employing carbonic acid gas and 
steam for the purpose has been eulogised. The arrange- 
ment in question would, however, have been perfectly use- 
less on board the Goliath^ for there currents of air swept 
the vessel fore and aft, and would certainly have dislodged 
the patented carbonic acid and steam of Captain Thompson. 
We have long since recommended that the means of gene- 
rating carbonic acid gas should exist in the hold of every 
cacgo-laden ship— namely, chalk and muriatic acid, to be 
brought into contact at pleasure — and it appears, that 
Captain Thompson simply adds to our mode of suflbcating 
fires a puff of steam. 

COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 

. In reference to this subject a correspondent of the 
Tittles^ under the signature * H. P. Feuerheenl,* recom- 
mends the employment of what he terms * bell- barometers ' 
in the workings of coal-mines as warnings of danger. He 
displays, however, his very theoretical knowledge of the 
whole question by stating that * in every mine there are 
certain well-known places where, from difficult ventilation, 
either explosive gas,- or after-damp accumulates more 
readily.' This is certainly not the case in respect of 
' every ' mine as touching fire-damp or explosive gas, and, 
as explained in a former number of this journal, * after-damp ' 
is the result of the combustion of fire-damp, and only 
arises in consequence of an explosion. 

The barometer is, no. doubt, of great service in warning 
those in charge of a mine against danger, but its action . 
may be observed as well at the mouth of a pit as in its 
galleries — and rather better. After, or preferably coincident 
with, a sensible fall of the mercurial column, resort should 
be had to increased ventilation either by fans or centrifugal 
pumps. Just, indeed, as the captain of a ship shortens 
sail upon such an indication, so should the captain of a 
mine get his injectors of fresh, and his ejectors of foul air 
at work with greater speed and force. A much better 
arrangement than that proposed by the writer to the Times 
would be the employment in the workings of coal-pits of 
AnselVs Fire*damp Indicator. This sensitive and very 
philosophical apparatus is influenced by the law of gas 
diffusion, and its only fault is its extreme sensitiveness. It 
reveals at once the presence in the atmosphere of even 3 or 
4' per cent, of fire-damp by audible electrical token ; and 
thus it might create an unnecessary panic. Mr. Ansell 
himself, in a letter to the Times,H\!aXv& that ' In the present 
state of knowledge nothing else is possible,' which, it 
n)iist be owned, is a modest way of advancing the claims 
01 his invention. 

It is unfortunate that people who have but a * smatter- 

ng' of the 'subjects with which they essay to deal ex- 



haustively, should divert public attention from the vital 
points involved in the problem : * How to prevent collier)' 
explosions. ' In spite of Mr. Franklin G. Evans's attempt, in 
the journal just named, to disprove that meteorological in- 
fluences are active agents in inducing explosions, we are of 
opinion that they are so. 

PUBLIC VACCINATION AND ITS COST. 
The Poll Mall Gazette publishes the following statistics 
of public vaccination and its annual cost in England and 
Wales. The cost of vaccination is shown in the succeed- 
ing table. 
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The total number of children successfully vaccinated in the 
seven years was 3,866,964 ; the total cost was 588,151/. ; 
the fees amounted to 544,723/. ; rewards to meritorious 
vaccinators were 43,428. The average cost per case in 
1867-^ was zr. \d. ; in 1873-74 it was 31. tm. ; that is 
IS. Si^'t ^^ 7^ P^*" c^"^* niore. During the year 1870-71 
the successful cases were returned as 693,104, or nearly 50 
per cent, mure than in the previous year. The numbers in 
1871-72, though still very high, fell something short of 
those in 1870-71, and during the two last years a marked 
decline was recorded. During 1870-71 the successful 
vaccinations were 87*4 per cent, on the number of births ;. 
in 1873-74 they were only 58*4 per cent., or 2gx> per cent, 
under the proportion attained in 1S70-71. For the three 
earlier years of the table above, the average annual expend!- - 
ture, which included both fees and rewa^s, was 63,754/. ;• 
for the three years ended in 1874 the mean was 105,458/., 
thus showing an increase of 41,704/. or 65 per cent., a year. 
The singular practice of paying a public vaccinator, beyond 
his remuneration as> contracted for, a s|>ecial reward for 
doing his duty in a superior manner is largely developing 
itself In 1873 and 1874 these awards wttre fully thrice 
the sum won in 1868. The vaccination department of the 
Local Government Board have published their researches 
into the results of private as well as public vaccination. 
In their late report to Mr. Sclater- Booth they have been 
enabled to show that for the year end^d with Deceml^r, 
1874, less than 6 per cent, of the children bom are, with 
regard to vaccination, unaccounted for. During the twelve 
months there were 821,856 bifths ; public vaccinators and 
private practitioners successfully vaccinated 698,137 chil-. 
dren ; 1,693 were found to be insusceptible of vaccination ; 
905 had small-pox before vaccination ; no fewer than 
78,594 died without vaccination — this is nearly one-tenth 
of the total of children bom. These figures leave 42,527 
children, or 57 per cent, to be accountel for. The cases 
of public vaccination, as set forth in the table above, were 
performed during the year ended with September 29 ; and . 
therefore thdt of 1874 only coincided for three quarters 
with the year taken by Dr. Seaton, for the investigations', 
whose results have been just given. On a comparison of 
the two years, it seems probable that about 20o,ooo cases 
of successful vaccination were performed by private prac-- 
titioners. 

It may be abided that for the purposes of public vaccina- 
tion England and Wales are divided into 3,^09 districts, each 
under the charge of a vaccinator. These officers are subject t* 
the supervision of two or three itinerant inspectors, who 
follow the instructions of the Local' Goveramtnt Board.- * 
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MORTUARIES FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

The British Medical y<mmal has recently made appli- 
cation to the medical officers of health of the various dis- 
trict boards in the metropolis as to how far clauses 27 and 
28 of the Sanitary Act (1866), permitting such boards to 
construct mortuaries and rooms for post mortem purposes, 
have been complied with ; and publishes in the number 
for December 25 a tabular statement of those boards which 



have established them, and those which have tailed to do 
so, together with the population of each district, so far as 
the returns had been received. 

From the medical officers of health of the other dis- 
tricts no reply has as yet been received ; but having had the 
opportunity of examining'the abstract of the answers to a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the clerks of tlie various boards, on 
the motion of Dr. John Rogers, member of the Strand 
•Board of Works, the British Medical Journal finds that no 



District. 



Battersea • • 

Bermondsey • • 

Poplar . • 

Hackney 
Lambeth 
Lewisham 
St. Saviour's . 

St. Mary, Newington 

City of London 

St. Olave's 

Eltham . 

Hampstead 

St. George's-in-the-£ast 

Kensington . 

Mile End. Old Town 

St. Pancras . 

Whiiechapel . 

Holbom ... 

Sl George's, Southwaik 

St. Luke\ Middlesex 



Population. 



6s,aao 

80.413 

112,001 

142.300 

208,342 

56,000 

30.253 

90,000 

ii3»a39 

14.873 
4.528 

38,710 

47.709 
146.000 

230,000 

76.573 
43. "6 

56.083 
54.969 



Medical officer of 
health. 



j Mr. Kempster 
( Mr. Oakman 
Dr. Parker 
f Dr. Ellison 
( Dr. Talbot 
Dr. Tripe 
Dr. McCormack 
Dr. Wilkinson 
Mr. Biancbi 

Dr. Iliff 

Dr. S. Satmders 

Mr. Vincn 
Dr. King 
Mr. Lord 
Dr. Rygate 
Dr. Dudfield 
Dr. Comer 
Dr. Stevenson 
Mr. Liddle 
Dr. Gibbon 
Dr. Bateson • 
Dr. Pavy 



} 



Mortiuuy 


Post m&r- 


accommodation. 


tttn room. 


One projected 


There is 


for 6 bodies 


to be 


For several 


Yes 


^For 40 


No 


For 8 


Yes. for 4 


iFor 12 


Yes 


For 4 or 5 


Yes 


For 3 


No 


f For a large ) 
t inumber \ 


Yes 


For 18 


Yes 


No proper place 


No 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


: No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


For 12 


No 



Remarks. 



Just built 

A small building with lean-to roof 

Is a railway arch 

[The best building of the kind in 
{ London 

Only the workhouse 

Dead-house 

Ditto 

Only the workhouse 

Dead-house 

Ditto 

One in construction for 12, etc. 

There is to be Tifost mortem room 

Accommodation in building 



mortuary accommodation exists in St. James's, West- 
minster, nor in the Strand, except the mortuary in Dean 
Street, belonging to the parish of St. Anne's, Soho, which 
was built twenty years ago ; nor is there any in Green- 
wich, with some 105,000 inhabitants ; nor in Bethnal 
Green, with 120,213. In St. Pancras, with its 230,000 
inhabitants, spreading over an area three miles long, there 
is only the doid-house of the workhouse ; and several of 
the so-called mortuaries are, as regards .site and construc- 
tion, totally unfitted for the purpose, and calculated to 
deter the poor from temporarily depositing their dead 
therein. The British Medical Journal hopes to return to 
this important public question before long, and remarks 
that it concerns the provinces not less than London. 



PRIVATE RIGHTS AND NUISANCES. 

The following is an abstract of a case which has re- 
cently occurred near Lewes. A woman, aged eighty-five, 
was found dead in bed in a most filthy condition. She 
liad lived in her own house at Southover for some years 
by herself, and being taken ill a few months since she sent 
for a medical man, who, finding her in a most loathsome 
state, communicated with the sanitary authorities. Notices 
were served 'requiring her to cleanse the house, and to 
live in a more wholesome state,' but as she refused to 
comply with them, and the sanitary authorities found that 
they could not enforce their notices, she was left alone in 
her filth. Having died suddenly, her room was entered, 
' when the stench was so intolerable that the woman sent 
for to lay out the body was unable to do so until after dis- 
infectants had been freely used. Her only clothing was an 
old flannel jacket as rotten as tinder, and an old pair of 
stockings. The bed clothes consisted of two or three old 
blankets in a horrible state, her body was begrimed with 
filth, and her hair completely matted together.' 

These cases are iar from uncommon ; indeed, in large 
ujban districts they must have been frequently brought to 
the attention of most medical officers of health. The 



f Nuisances Removal, Sanitary, and Public Health Acts 
apply only to nuisances or sanitary evib which cause injury 
to the health of others than those causing them, anc^ 

: therefore, as in this case, the local authorities have • no 

' power either to remove the person living in such a state, 
or to instruct anyone to cleanse her residence.* It has 

' hitherto been the custom in this country to consult domes- 
tic rights to an extent which is scarcely compatible with 
the comfort and health of others, and it is matter for 
serious consideration how far this should be continued. 
We do not want paternal government to be carried in this 
country to the extent that it is on the Continent, but we 
think that everyone should be compelled to live in such a 
manner that the dwelling-room or house should not be 
injurious to those entering it It is true that the Public 

; Health and Nuisances Removal Acts include amongst 
other nuisances, 'premises in such a state as to be a 
nuisance or injurious to health,' but the word * premises* is 
held to refer only to the structure of the buildings, and 
not to the condition of the persons or articles within it 
There can be no doubt that the extension of 'nuisances* 

, to filthy dweUing-rooms occupied by people who are as 
dirty in their habite as the unfortunate woman at South- 
over, would be a great advantage both to those causinjg; 
the annoyance and to those who suffered from it, but it 
must be remembered that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to draw a line where a person should be allowed to do as 
he pleased and where the local authority should intervene. 



THE HACKNEY COMMONS. 
In a paper by Mr. Francis George Heath, published in 
the Sanitary Record of November 20 last it was suted 
that the Hackney Commons, a number of open spaces in 
the north-east of London, comprising ' Hackney Doirtuh* 
' London Fields,' • Well Street Common,' * Clapton Com- 
mon,' ' Stoke Newington Common,' ' North Mill Field,* 
' South Mill Field,' and portions of land near Dalston 
Lane and Grove Street, had been allowed to fidl into a 
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condition of neglect through the indifference of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, under whose care these spaces 
were placed by the Legislature. The intention of Parlia- 
ment in placing these commons under the care and 
management of the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
that they should not only be properly laid out and main- 
tained as recreation grounds for public use, but that they 
should be protected from enclosure and spoliation. Accord- 
ingly* ill 1^72, the Enclosure Commissioners, acting under 
the powers created by the Metropolitan Commons Act of 
1866, certified a 'scheme' for the management, by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, of the commons 
already enumerated, in the north-east of London. 
Amongst the powers vested in the Board for this purpose 
were those for preventing illegal trespass and enclosure. 
Some time since the alleged owner— the lord of the manor of 
Hackney— of rights over two of the Hackney commons, 
the Downs and North Mill Field, made an enclosure 
of a part of the Downs and an enclosure also on the North 
Mill Field ; and he further commenced gravel-digging on a 
large scale on the Downs. To restrain him irom these 
proceedings the Metropolitan Board of Works, as the cus- 
todians under Act of Parliament of the Hackney Com- 
mons, commenced proceedings in the Court of Chancery. 
No injunction, however, was obtained by the Board ad 
inUrim to prevent the digging of gravel pending the 
hearing of the suit in Chancery. 

Of this particular suit we shall, of course, the matters 
being subjudice^ say nothing ; and our present remarks will 
have reference solely to independent proceedings which 
have been recently taken in reference tn these commons 
by the inhabitants of Hackney in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It was natural that, as 
that Board had been looked upon by the people of 
North-East London as the custodians of the Commons in 
that locality, surprise and alarm should have been felt at 
he proceedings of the lord of the manor, and at his 
contmued and wholesale digging of gravel. The Metro- 
politan Board not appearing to have any disposition to do 
more than await the commencement of the suit they had 
instituted, the question was vigorously taken up by a local 
organisation, consisting of a number of well-known and 
influential residents of Hackney. From this body a depu- 
tation went on November 21, to seek the assistance of the 
Corporation of London, in the work of preserving the 
Hackney Commons. But the Corporation refused its 
assistance on the ground that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was the proper body to be applied to, the legisla- 
ture having placed the Commons in question under its 
care. As the result of further deliberation, * The Hackney 
Commons Local Defence Committee' decided to make 
another appeal to the Metropolitan Board of Wurks. 
Accordingly a deputation from the committee memorial- 
ised the board on the 17th instant, and as the result 
of this memorial the question was referred for con- 
sideration to the Works and General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the board, with the suggestion that that 
committee should appoint a sub-committee to meet and 
confer with a sub-committee of the ' Hackney Commons 
Local Defence Committee ' as to what course should be 
adopted for preserving the commons. The Hackney sub- 
committee consisted of Mr. Geo. Gowland, Mr. Michael 
Young, Mr. Francis George Heath, Mr. B. H. Cowper 
and Mr. £. Beedell, and these, accompanied by their solici- 
tor, Mr. Robert Hunter, of the firm of Home and Hunter, 
and by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., the president, and Mr. 
E. W. Fithian, the secretary of the Commons Preservation 
Society, held a conference at Spring Gardens on Thursday 
of last week, with the special committee of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. 

We understand that as the result of this conference it is 
probable that there will be an entire reversal of the policy 
which has hitherto been observed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in order to secure the preservation of the 
Hackney Commons. The nature of this change of policy 
vrill, no doubt, be shortly made public. Meanwhile it is 



important to point out that the proceedings to be adopted 
will probably affect something like 470 acres of common 
in the north-east of London, including the Hackney 
Marshes. The area of the several places areas follows :— 
Hackney Marshes, 345 acres ; Hackney Downs, 50 acres; 
Well Street Common, 30 acres ; London Fields, 27 acres ; 
Clapton Common, 9 acres ; Stoke Newington Common, 
5i acres ; parcel of land in Dalston Lane, Soo feet by 
10 feet ; parcel of land in Grove Street, 400 feet by 30 
feet. 



METROPOLITAN PUMPS. 

IV. 

Continuing our investigation of London pumps^ 
we have to record how greatly one pump differs 
from another ; and that occasionally a pump with 
the most unpromising surroundings yields water fairly 
free from organic contamination. Our list, this 
time, comprises pumps in the east, in the west, and 
in the City, as follows : — 



Date 




Name and Description of the Samples 
of Water. 



Grains 

per 
GaUon 



•g 



(i) Pump on the south side of St. 
Martin's Church, TrafalKar 
Square « . . . « 

(3) Pump in Chapel Street, Portland J 
Street, W. ( 

(3) St. Bartholomew's Lane, in the J ^ g 

City. \^^ 

(4) Wellclose Square, St. Georgc's-in 



71* 



a 



Parts 

per 

MilUoa 



si'M 



0*01 0*09 
a*40 o'x8 



54 
3'3 

4*2 'i*8o 



0-I3 



the East 



; '178" i4'5o'ooo-i3 



Thus it appears that the pump near St Martin's 
Church belongs to Class II., the water being orga- 
nically as good as average drinking-water. For 
general domestic use, however, this water is to be 
objected to, on account of its too high solid residue 
and the Isirge amount of sulphates which it con- 
tains. 

No. 2 — the pump in Chapel Street, Portland 
Street, W. — is one of the very worst we have met 
with. The figure for the free ammonia — viz. 2*40 
^which is considerably within the truth) — discloses a 
frightful condition of matters. This pump ought to. 
be closed without loss of time. 

No. 3 — the pump in Bartholomew's Lane, City — 
has been condemned before in very emphatic terms^ 
and we reiterate the condemnation. It is a disgrace 
to the sanitary management of the City that foul 
water of this description should be allowed to be 
dnmk. 

No. 4. This pump in St George's-in-the-East, 
although cleanly compared with the two last, is not 
quite safe. The water, moreover, is highly saline, 
and approximates in quality to mineral waters* 
We should like to see it closed, for certainly a 
mineral water, when such is desired, may be readily 
obtainable in a state of greater cleanliness. 
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SCARLET FEVER AT BUCKFASTLEIGH. 

The little village of Buckfastleigh, in Devon, has 
tecently acquired a somewhat unenviable notoriety 
/rom the large mortality which is reported by the 
Registrar General to have occurred in it during the 
summer quarter from scarlet fever, and to which he 
has drawn special attention in his last quarterly 
report. The mortality from this disease appears 
during the above period to have Amounted to the 
very high proportion of twenty-eight in the thousand, 
and the Registrar General not unnaturally remarks 
* it would be mtercsting to know what the sanitary 
condition of this village can be.' A report which 
appears in the Western Daily Mercury^ of Nov. 1 2, 
from 'Our Special Correspondent,' gives us the 
means of supplying some information on this point, 
and also of saying a few words which may not be 
out of place as to the connection which is very gene- 
rally supposed to exist between epidemics of scarlet 
fever and local insanitary conditions. 

Buckfastleigh is a village, or perhaps we ought to 
say a small town, with a population of about 3,000. 
Of late years it has assumed a distinctly manufac^ 
turing character, the staple occupation of its popu* 
lation being in worsted spinning and woollen 
factories which have been established there. In 
^ese factories not only men and women, but also 
a good number of children, are employed ; and 
where the children are not old enough to be thus 
occupied, as their mothers are mostly engaged at 
the mills, they are put out to nurse during their 
mothers' absence. So far as the other local condi- 
tions of the place are concerned, there is little that 
calls for notice. The town is admitted to be health- 
ily situated ; there is fair drainage, the results of 
which, as is common in most places of the kind, are 
carried into and away by two brooks which border 
it We are told, it is true, that < Buckfastleigh has 
always been somewhat liable to fever,' and that < one 
well has the reputation of being contaminated,' but 
there is nothing beyond these two facts which helps 
us to account, so far as ordinary insanitary condi- 
tions are concerned, for the very large mortality 
which has characterised the recent epidemic. What 
then is the explanation ; or is it entirely inex- 
plicable ? We believe that the true causes of the 
epidemic itself, and of the mortality which accom- 
panied it, are not far to seek. 

In the first place it is stated that there is a 
tendency to overcrowding in Buckfastleigh, since, 
whilst population has increased, building operations 
have been at a standstilL Secondly, a good number 
bf children are employed in the factories ; there is, 
therefore, considerable facility offered, in this condi- 
tion alone, for spreading the disease when once 
introduced. Indeed, so far as our own experience 
goes, next to schools, factories are the most fertile 
disseminators of scarlatinal infection, and especially 
factories in which children are employed. We could 
name a small town in the west of England, almost 
identical in its local conditions with Buckfastleigh, 
in which scarlatina has been kept alive for the last 
twelve months mainly by the influence of two or 
three factories in which children and young persons 
are employed. Here, then, we have one very ample 
explanation of the spread of the epidemic. But it 
may be well to go a little further and to inquire 



whether the disseminating influence of the factories 
was notably augmented by that other and commoner 
focus of dissemination, the public elementary school. 
The evidence on this point is not quite clear ; still 
it is verv suggestive, for we are told that the rector 
believed ' that the disease was spread by the children 
being compelled to attend school ; formerly a parent 
never sent them back till they were quite recovered* 
From which it would appear that Buckfastleigh has 
fallen into the hands of a school board, the officials 
of which are exercising their compulsory powers 
with more zeal than discretion ; and that the schools 
of the place are being made the means of diffusing 
disease as well as education. 

In these two conditions, then, we consider that 
ample explanation is to be found for the develop- 
ment of the epidemic. Scarlatina is essentially a 
disease resulting from human aggregation ; not ne- 
cessarily from overcrowding — at least, from such 
overcrowding as can be dealt with by law — but from 
those artificial conditions which, by bringing num- 
bers of young persons into close relations with one 
another, favour the intercommunication amongst 
them of the exceedingly subtle infection to which its 
dissemination is due. That the spread of the dis- 
ease is favoured by those insanitary conditions which 
appeal most readily to the senses, and which are 
abundant enough in the majority of the dwellings of 
the labouring-classes, is to a certain extent probable ; 
and it is quite within the limits of possibility that the 
disease may even originate spontaneously in such 
conditions, though the evidence in favour of this 
hypothesis is, to say the least of it, little more than 
conjectural. But it is a cardinal error to look to 
such conditions as the most important ones in 
spreading the disease, not only because there is no 
sufficient reason for doing so, but because attention 
is thereby very apt to be diverted from the really 
important agencies of diffusion to which we have 
referred. It is, doubtless, very tempting to a zealous 
sanitarian, when he finds scarlatina breaking out in 
a locality of which filth-preservation is the prevailing 
characteristic, to use the opportunity as a means of 
* pointing a moral ; * and it is equally tempting to a 
sanitary authority, which has made no adequate pro- 
vision for hospital accommodation, to seek to atone 
for its deficiencies by a spurious activity in scaveng- 
ing and the use of disinfectants. There is, however, 
great fear lest in so doing the former should lessen 
the effect of the pressure which he should bring to 
; bear upon the local authority to provide the only 
adequate remedy for scarlatinal epidemics — viz. the 
means of early and effectual isolation and treatment ; 
and lest the latter should be in any degree exone- 
rated from neglecting ' the weightier matters of the 
law ' by thus cheaply paying * tithes of mint, anise, 
and cumin.' 

But, although we have, in the conditions referred 
to above, a satisfactory explanation of a very serious 
epidemic, we have no means of knowing whether 
the mortality in the case of that which has pre- 
vailed at Buckfastleigh has been unduly great in 
proportion to the number of cases, or not, as no 
information is given in the report on which wc 
have been commenting, upon this point. Possibly 
the town may have escaped the infection of the dis- 
ease for a sufficiently long period to have allowed a 
large number of its juvenile population to grow up 
since the last harvest of deaths was reaped. Pos- 
sibly the epidemic may have been of a more than 
ordinarily severe type. Possibly, too, its ranges 
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may have been accelerated by a general reduction in 
the stamina of the i)optilation owing to the confined 
nature of their occupation, and their inability to pro- 
cure proper food in consequence of the low rate of 
wages which appears to prevail there. Certainly, 
the influence of all these possible causes must have 
been materially augmented by the habit which exists 
in Buckfastleigh; as in so many other factory towns 
in which there is a fleld for adult female labour, of 
mothers putting out their children to nurse in order 
that they may themselves forsake their maternal 
duties for the more tempting allurements of the 
factory. All these causes, therefore, have to be 
taken into consideration in estimating the un- 
doubtedly high rate of mortality which has charac- 
terised the Buckfastleigh epidemics. We trust that 
in what we have said the Registrar General will find 
a sufficient answer to the query which he has put, 
and the sanitary authority of Buckfastleigh a stimulus 
to do their duty towards the population under their 
care, by providing, against tne advent of another 
epidemic, a place in which the sick can be effectually 
treated and isolated, as well as by energetic pressure 
put upon the managers of schools and factories to 
stringently exclude any children coming from any 
house in which the disease has existed until a clean 
bill of health has been given by the sanitary officer 
of the locality. 
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HEAVY PENALTIES FOR SENDING BAD 

MEAT. 

At the Guildhall, T. Cough, farmer, of Portmeadow, 
Buckingham, has been summoned by the Commissioners 
of Sewers for sending the carcasses of five pigs to the 
Central Meat Market, which were diseased and unfit for 
human food. The defendant's solicitor urged that the 
animals had been several times flooded, and had had to be 
driven from place to place to keep them dry, which had 
caused the meat to be emaciated, but there was no disease 
or fever. He further urged that the defendant was a large 
miller and farmer, and had nothing to do with the inspec- 
tion of the meat before it was sent to London, as he left all 
that to his nephew, a butcher. Alderman Dakin fmed the 
defendant 25/., with 5/. 55. costs. 



WATER RIGHTS COMPENSATION. 

Thk Court of Queen's Bench has decided the case of 
The Queen v. The Kettering Guardians. This was an 
application for a mandanms to compel the guardians, as 
the rural authority, to make compensation to an inhabitant 
for depriving him of a supply of water to which he was of 
right entitled. They had filled up a well, the surplus 
water of which, after being ased by the public, supplied 
his tan-pits. They had denied their liability to make com- 
pensation. The application was not now resisted by counsel, 
though the board had previously denied their liability ; 
and it became only a question as to the costs, the applicant 
having previously made an offer of arbitration. The rule 
was made absolute. 



USEFUL FRIENDLY SOCIETY RULE. 

At the Small -Debt Court, Glasgow, the widow of a 
man named T. Adams, formerly a member of the Port- 
Glasgow Lodge of the Loyal Older of Ancient Shepherds, 
sued the trustees of the Port-Glasgow district of that 
society for 12/., being the funeral expenses of her late 
husband. In giving decision, the judge quoted the 43rd 
rule of the society, wherein it is provided * that no fiineral 



money be paid on behalf of any brother, or his wife, if it 
can be satisfactorily proved that such death was brought on 
by drunkenness, profligacy, or any immoral conduct.* 
While one could not but feel sympathy for the pursuer, it 
was, the Sheriff remarked, rather a matter of congratula- 
tion than otherwise that he was enabled to give effect to 
this most valuable rule of the society— a rule which must 
be a most useful one. He must pronounce in favour of 
the society. 

ACTION BY INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 

The Exchequer Division has had before it the cases of 
Woolley V. Scott and Meeson v. Scott^ two actions, involving 
the same facts, and tried together. The actions were for 
malicious prosecutions. 

The plaintiffs were inspectors of nuisances at Birming- 
ham, and the defendant was a fish salesman. In October, 
1874, a charge of having bad meat intended for sale was 
made against the defendant, in the course of which the 
plaintifis gave evidence. The defendant afterwards prose- 
cuted them for perjury, on the ground that certain state- 
ments made by them were false to their knowledge. The 
charge against the plaintiffs was dismissed, and the de- 
fendant then insisted upon being bound over to prosecute, 
but the bills against the plaintiffs were thrown out by the 
grand jury. ITie present actions were then brought by the 
officers. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs in both 
actions— damages 50/. to Woolley and 30/. to Meeson. 



MEMBERS OF BOARDS ACTING AS MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

In the Queen's Bench, the case of The Justices of 
Edmonton^ In re^ was an application on the part of Mr, 
Harrison who had been convicted by the magistrates at 
Edmonton of polluting the river Lea, to set aside the con- 
viction, on the ground that two of the magistrates were 
interested. The interest suggested was that they were 
chairman of local boards interested — that is to say, that 
one of them was chairman of the Enfield board, and the 
other of the Edmonton board, and that these boards were 
themselves liable to be proceeded against by the Conserva- 
tors of the river Lea, the prosecutors of the applicant, iu 
respect of the very nuisance alleged ; so that, in reality, by 
convicting him they got rid of their own possible liability. 
It was represented that the dispute was as to how the 
sewage should be disposed of, and whether it should be 
stopped in Enfield or allowed to flow into Edmonton, or 
whether the applicant should be compelled to get rid of it ; 
and that, therefore, Edmonton and Enfield, or one of them, 
had an interest in convicting him. It was sworn (hat the 
chairman of the Enfield board had said that it was useless 
to incur expense about the matter, on account of the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Harrison. Indeed, it appeared that 
the Enfield board had actually sued Mr. Harrison in 
Chancery, and afler failing there, had prosecuted him at 
Common Law, and that proceedings were actually pending 
against him at the time of the hearing of the case. The 
chairman of (he EnBeld board made an affidavit that he 
took no part in the hearing or decision of the case, but he 
admitted that he sat at the hearing. The application to set 
aside the conviction on these grounds was made on June 12 
last, and the Court granted a rule nisi. Their atten- 
tion was not called to the Disqualification of Justices 
Act of 1867, but the Court did not think it applicable. — 
It was urged that the magistrates objected to did not take 
any part in the decision ; but the Court said that it was 
enough that they sat at ihe hearing, and it was 
not possible to enter into the degree of influence they 
might have exercised, or to speculate upon their having 
been mere * dummies.' It was urged that the Act of 1867 
did away iKith the objection ; but the Court did not think 
that any of its provisions met the case. It was urged that 
the applicant might have asked for a < case ' to be stated, 
under the Justices Summary Jurisdiction Act ; but the 
Court said that, even if this were so, it did not affect the 
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Common Law remedy. The Court, without calling on the 
counsel for the ^applicant, said certainly one of the magis- 
trates — ^the chairman of the Enfield Board — ought not to 
have sat on the hearing of the case, and the Court could 
not enter into the question whether he sat as a mere 
'dummy.' Here, at all events, he vias interested in the 
litigation on the matter, as the board would be relieved 
from liability by the proceedings against the applicant. 
No doubt there was no direct personal pecuniary interest, 
but the m^istrate was interested in a matter in which it 
was for his interest that Mr. Harrison should be convicted. 
Nor did the Act of 1867 remove the objection to this 
species of interest. Here there was a certain bias, and the 
magistrate was really sitting in a case in which he was 
interested. The conviction, therefore, must be set aside, 
and the Lea conservators must go before a bench of magis- 
trates who were disinterested and unbiassed in the matter. 
Conviction set aside, with costs as against the magistrate 
mentioned, the chairman of the Enfield Local Board. 



THE NEW ACT ON CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 

On January i, 1876, the new Act to amend the law 
relating to chimney sweepers will come into force, by 
which persons carrying on the occupation and employing 
any assistant or apprentice must take out a certificate from 
the police in the district in which they reside. Another 
object is to obtain a registration, to enable the police to 
enforce the Acts of 1840 and 1864. 

ADULTERATED TEA. 
From and after January i, 1876, a provision in the 
late Food Act will take effect, by which all tea imported 
as merchandise will be subjected to examination by persons 
appointed by the Commissioners of Customs. Samples 
are to be taken to analysts, and if found to be mixed with 
other substances or ' exhausted ' tea, the bulk is not to be 
delivered except with the sanction of the Commissioners, 
and if in the opinion of the analysts it is not fit for con- 
sumption, it is to be forfeited and destroyed. The term 
* exhausted ' tea means any tea deprived of its proper 
quality by any decoction or otherwise. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT. 

The Times says that a densely crowded meeting of the 
ratepayers of Portsmouth has been held at the hall of the 
Soldiers' Institute for the purpose of deciding with respect 
to the adoption of the Public Libraries Act. The proceed- 
ings were disorderly and uproarious. The speakers on 
neither side were permitted a hearing, and after the Mayor 
had vainly endeavoured to secure order, the resolution in 
favour of the Act was put to the meeting. The voting was 
very close, the majority being in favour of the resolution ; 
but as a majority of two-thirds is required by the Act the 
Mayor decided that the resolution was lost. 

[Either the Times or the Mayor has made a mistake as 
to this. A simple majority suffices to settle the question. 
The requirement of the Act of 1855 as to a majority of 
two-thirds being necessary was repealed in 1866. A simple 
majority now settles the question.] 



MEDICAL OFFICERS AND TURNPIKES. 

Sir, — I am a medical officer of health for a combined 
district, and one half of my salary is paid by Government. 
In order to visit the most distant part of my district I 
have to pass through three toll-gates. As a Government 
officer, am I entitled to pass through these toll gates with- 
out paying — same as the police, soldiers, and volunteers — 
when I am on sanitary business ? If so, will you kindly 
quote the act of Parliament entitling me to the privilege? 

M.O.H. 

[M.O.H.'s argument is very ingenious, but we are 
not surprised that a turnpike audiority should refuse to be 
convinced. He is in no legitimate sense a ' Government 
officer,' and he is not exempt from paying toll.] 



THE PROPER FOOD OF MAN. 

IIL 

Is Man Omnivorous ? 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The principal points of relation and difference 
between man and the lower animals may be summed up as 
follows, — namely, in the absence of claws and other offen- 
sive weapons ; in the form of the incisor, cuspid, and 
molar teeth ; in the articulation of the lower jaw ; in 
the form of the zygomatic arch ; in the size of the 
temporal and masseter muscles, the salivary glands, 
and the perspiratory glands of the skin — by which the 
superfluous heat, generated by an excess of non-azotised 
or carbonaceous food, escapes — the retention of which in 
the system might be injurious. Hence, it is not impro- 
bable that hydrophobia owes its origin to the inactivity of 
this function of the skin, — perspiration in the dc^ being 
given off principally by the tongue. Differences also exist 
in the length of the alimentary canal, which is longest in 
man, and not intermediate as some writers have erroneously 
advanced ; in the size and internal structure of the colon 
and ciecum, in the size of the liver ; in all these respects 
man closely resembles the herbivorous ckss of animals. 
The only points in which he appears to differ from them 
and approach the camivora are, first, in the enamel of the 
molar teeth being confined to the external surface, instead 
of 1>eing arranged in upright plates, alternating with plates 
of ivory and cortical substance— and in the stomach, 
which, though not so simple as that of the camivora, is 
much less complicated than that organ generally is in the 
herbivora. Some of the latter, however, which are appa- 
rently formed for digesting grain and other concentrated 
food, have the stomach more ''simple, and the alimentary 
canal short— as the horse. 

But Dr. Andrew Combe has disposed of this supposed 
argument in favour of a mixed diet. He says, * The preva- 
lent notion that the digestive appamtus is simpler and 
shorter in carnivorous than in herbivorous animals — 
merely because their food is more analogous in composi- 
tion to their own bodies, and therefore requires less 
perfect digestion — seems to be unfounded, and to be nega- 
tived by the fact that, in the grain-eating birds — in the 
constituent elements of whose food there is no such 
analogy— the intestines, nevertheless, scarcely exceed in 
length those of the carnivorous birds — a circumstance at 
variance with the notion of length being necessary solely 
on account of the great elaboration required for the con- 
version of vegetable into animal substance. The true 
principle — ^and it is important to notice it because the 
error is generally adopted— appears to be that where the 
food of the animal comtains much nutriment in a small 
bulk, there the stomach and intestinal canal arc simple 
and short ; but where, on the contrary, it contains little 
nutriment in a large bulk (as in the herbivora and man), 
there great capacity, complexity, and length become 
requisite to enable the animal to elaborate a sufficiency 
of nourishment from its substance, by taking in the 
requisite quantity from which it is to be derived.' 

All the human organs concerned with alimentation 
are, therefore, evidently very diflferent from those in car- 
nivorous animals ; and although in some respects they 
differ also from the organs of herbivorous animals, they 
are evidently much more closely allied to those of the 
latter class than to those of the former. 

Thus, then, supposing we had no further evidence re- 
specting the proper food of roan than we derive from the 
comparison indicated by the above summary, what would 
be the correct inference to be deduced from it ? Surely, 
there is but one alternative ; either it is intended that man 
should derive his subsi>tence from a mixture of both kimis 
of diet — and thus be omnivorous — (as many physiologists 
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consider him) or that he should feed upon substances of a 
nature and consistency intermediate between flesh and 
herbs — such as fruits, roots, and grain. 

Now, as against the former conclusion, the indications 
of structure are, that flesh requires a tearing rather than a 
masticating process, little or no saliva, and a simple ali- 
mentary csuial, in order that the processes of assimilation 
may be expedited ; for if animal food is detained too long 
in the alimentary passages, it becomes putrid and injurious. 
On the contrary, vegetable food requires to be well mas- 
ticated and intimate^ mixed with the saliva, with a pecu- 
liar gastric juice for its solution, a cellulated colon and 
large caecum for the more complete digestion of such 
portions of vegetable matter as have escaped the action of 
Che stomach and duodenum. 

But man — being different from both the camivora and 
the herbivora in the structure and disposition of the ali- 
mentary organs — cannot have received the best adaptation 
for either kind of food ; and, therefore, although a mixture 
of both may be ' tolerably ' digested, yet neither kind can 
so easily and completely undergo transformation, as would 
be eflected by the organs and secretions of animals espe- 
cially adapted for its solution. 

It is certain that the gastric juice varies in its character, 
according to the kind of food habitually taken. If flesh be 
eaten, the gastric juice is specially adapted to its solution ; if 
v^etables be taken, the juice changes in quality accord- 
ingly ; and if juice of an intermediate quality be formed, 
in consequence of a mixture of boih kinds of food, it 
seems to me a physical impossibility that it should produce 
so complete an eflect upon either, as that kind which is 
specially designed for each. It may also be remarked 
that, with persons living upon a mixed diet, just in propor- 
tion as animal food preduminates, the power of the stomach 
to digest vegetable food generally diminishes. Hence, the 
frequent complaints of vegetables and fruits disagreeing 
with the stomach ; so that many And it necessary to be 
extremely careful what vegetables they partake of, and are 
perhaps, obliged to limit themselves to stale bread, or biscuit, 
or some other simple farinaceous substance. Yet, even these 
persons, by gradually diminishing the amount of animal 
food, and adopting a correct regimen, may once more 
return to their youthful enjoyment of fruit and v^etable 
substances generally. When the present writer used to eat 
meat, instinct estranged him from vegetables of all kinds ; 
but now that he has utterly discarded flesh-meat, no vege- 
table comes amiss to him, and his aversion from all flesh- 
meat amounts to a great degree of abhorrence and disgust. 

The ostensible reason for regarding man as omnivorous 
is that he can subsist upon a great variety of animal and 
vegetable productions — ^just as climate or circumstances 
may determine ; but, if properly understood, this only 
evinces the wide range of adaptability which his 
organisation has received, in considering which we 
are apt to overlook its special adaptation. We know 
that man can live on flesh alone ; but this does not prove 
that he is carnivorous ; he can also live exclusively on fruit 
and vegetables, but we ought not to conclude from this 
that he is ftugivorous ; and it is equally illogical to infer 
that he is omnivorous because he can feed, with compara- 
tive health and pleasure, on a mixture of both animal and 
vegetable substances. The question to be determined is, 
whether the development of the physical, mental, and moral 
powers of man is equally complete upon whatever kind of 
food he lives, or whether there is any definite kind of food 
upon which all the interests of his economy are better 
maintained than upon any other. If the former be the 
case then is man truly omnivorous ; if the latter, he is not 
omnivorous. Now, we have seen how far comparative 
anatomy supports the latter opinion, and it will be foimd 
corroborated by the evidence from every other source. 
From these and other considerations, it appears question- 
able whether any animal is strictly omnivorous ; that is, 
formed for feeding indiscriminately, or without preference, 
upon either animal or vegetable substances; and, with 
organs adapted for procuring, masticating, and digesting | 



each kind of food with equal facility, so as to attain the 
highest degree of perfection of which his nature is sus« 
ceptible. The animals which approach nearest to this 
character are the hog, the bear, and the opossum ; 3ret, it 
is incontestable that these animals, in a perfectly natural 
state, and when food is abundant^ invariably prefer fmits, 
roots, grain and other vegetable products. The men of 
the * Pandora,' recently in the Arctic regions, killed a 
bear which was quietly grazing near a herd of rein-deer, 
and from finding only grass in his stomach they jumped to 
the conclusion that he was * too old and lazy ' to prey upon 
animals ! The absurdity of this conclusion is now mani- 
fest. 

In conclusion, if, as I have shown, man is not carni- 
vorous, so have I demonstrated that he is not omnivorous, 
and therefore a ' mixed diet ' is not the pmper food of 
man. Man's proper food (as taught by Linnseus, Cuvier, 
Gassendi, and other profound naturalists), is to be derived 
exclusively from the vegetable kingdom, if he would attain 
the greatest physical, mental, and moral development of 
whidi his nature is susceptible. Vegetarius. 



THE STORAGE OF ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Can you suggest to me in your next publication 
any effectual means that may be recommended, more par- 
ticularly with r^[ard to storage, whereby the effluvia 
arising from artificial manure may be mitigated ? 

Francls John Parsons, 

Medical Officer of Health for the 

Bridgwater Urban and Rural Districts. 

[You do not state the nature of the artificial manure, 
whether it is manure made from sewage, guano, or other 
costly article ; whether it is stored on die premises of the 
consumer to be directly used, or on premises for sale. If 
it is on the premises of the consumer it may be mixed with 
such articles as pulverised clay, or by the fixture of the 
volatile matters by the addition of mineral acids, or the 
mechanical admixture with some oleaginous substance, 
which will enable it, to a great extent, to be stored with- 
out losing its agricultural value. On the other hand, if 
the article is to be sold, the admixture of pulverised clay, 
etc., would tend to depreciate its value to a great extent. 
We believe the best plan of preventing the diffusion of 
the noxious effluvia arising from artificial manure when 
stored in bags would be to keep them well covered with 
charcoal in a granulated form. If it is in a building, it 
may be fitted with arrangements for containing charcoal, 
so that no air can escape without passing through the 
charcoal. There are many other ways of dealing with 
the question, such, for example, as by good ventilation, the 
collection of the escaping vapours, and consuming them in 
a furnace, etc. — Ed.] 



EXAMINATION FAFEBS FOB THE 
QXTAIiIFIGATION IN STATE MEDI- 
CINE, IN THE XTNIVEBSITY OP 
DUBLIN. 

The following are the papers which were set at the 
examination for the qualification of State Medicine on 
December 9, 10, and 11, 1875. We print the majority of 
the questions in extcnso, notwithstanding the space they 
occupy, believing that they will be interesting and useful 
to a large number of our readers. 

Vital Statittict.—u Assuming that the number of births and 
deaths per annum bear a fixed ratio to the entire population, prove 
that, if disturbing influences be neglected, the population will in- 
crease according to the law of a geometrical series, a. What is meant 
by the ' doubling period ' f how can we detennine from it the annual 
rate of increase ? For example : if we assume with Malthus that 
twenty-five yean is that period, what should the annual rate bef 
3. According to the returns of the Registrar General for the quarter 
ending last September, the number of births in Ireland were 32,585, 
the number of deaths 19^389 ; calculate from die&e figures the annual 
rate of increase, asfiummg the estimated popalation to be 5,309,49 
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Compare the result with the En^lbh rate, the birth rate in. England 
and Wales for the same period being 34*9 per thousand, and the death- 
rate 30' I. 4. Estimate the increase of population in Ireland during 
the next ten years, from these data, also the increase in England and 
Wales, assuming their present estimated population to be 34,ooo»ooo» 
all disturbing mfiuences being neglected. 5. What is meant by 
the term 'specific population,' or as it is sometimes called 'density 
of population.' Find the values for Ireland, and England and Wales, 
respectively, at present, and ten years hence— area of Ireland equal 
to ax,ooo,ooo acres ; area of England and Wales. 37,300,000 pcres. 
6. State as far as you can the specific populations of European 
countries, and of the eieven Registration £>istricts of England^ and 
Wales, and from a review of the numbers state what in your opinion 
ought to be the specific population of a well governed country depending 
solely on its own agricultural resources. 7. In the Report of the 
English Census Commissioners of 1871, the follovring observation is 
found. ' A lar^e addition to the population of the Kingdom will, it is 
believed, be hailed generally witn satisfiaction by the country, as its 
policy has been practically a policy of progressive numbers.' Give 
your opinion generally on this statement, and say if there be any cir- 
cumstances calculated to abate the satisfaction referred to. 8. What 
is meant by the term 'expectation of life?' by what process is it 
obtained? It is a misleading term; give reasons for this. In a 
(quotation given in a Manual of Public Health, the expectation of life 
is spoken of as 'a constant quantity, which is so near the truth as to 
enable us to found a system of life annuities and of life insurance.' 
Show that this is an utter misconception, and state the correct principle 
on which a life-annuity table is formed. 9. Enumerate the influences 
which obstruct the increase, ac^rding to the law of geometrical 
series. Quetelet,^ borrowing the idea from physical science, has pro- 
posed a modification of this law of increase, xa In order to form a 
just inference from the specific population of a country, what circum- 
stpnces must be taken into account ? Illustrate this by comparing the 
specific populations of Ireland and Scotland. 

Hygiene.-^x. Enumerate the principal diseases which, in the 
nr^sent condition of science, may be considered as preventable, x 
what are the symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease m cattle ? Can 
the disease be communicated to men ? If so, how does the conununi- 
cation take place, and what are the symptoms of the disease in the 
hiunoftn species? 3. What do you tmderstand by Pythogetdc pneu- 
tHonia ? ^ How do the circumstances of its occurrence and the sym- 
ptoms difTer from those of ordinary pneumonia ? 4. What is intes' 
iinal mycosisf Give the post mortem appearances, and state 'how 
the disease is contracted. 5. Describe the Liemur method of re- 
moving excreta. What do you consider to be the chief advantages 
and disadvantages of this system? 6. What are the principal views 
now held as to the nature of conta^ ? 7. To what diseases are the 
following classes of workmen peculiarly liable ? Knife-grinders, coal- 
miners, painters, and file-makers. 8. Mention some of the ways by 
which arsenic finds an accidental entrance into the system, and give 
the symptoms of chronic arsenical poisoning. 9. Describe any 
svstem of artificial ventilation with which you are acquainted, xa 
what diseases are supposed to owe their origin to an excess of animal 
food? 

MetecrvlMy. — t. Illustrate by an example the method of finding 
the reduced height of a barometer, and show how to use the vernier. 
<a) Describe au^ aneroid and a sympiesometer. a. Describe the 
diflferent self-registering thermometers. State which you consi4er 
roost free from objections, and show how to find the mean temperature 
from its indications. 3. Give illustrations^ of coHdnction and conrtec' 
turn in meteorology. 4. Show how radiation accounts for the differ- 
ence in the climates of two countries, one covered with vegetation, 
and the other noL ^ 5. Describe the instruments used for finding the 
humiditv of the air, and show how to use them. 6. Account, on 
physioif principles, for the effect of drainage on the temperature of 
the soil ^ (a) What effect on the climate would the conversion dT a 
swamp into a lake produce? 7. Give Howard's classification of 
clouds, and explain the mode of their formation. 8. Explain the 
methods adopted for finding the amount of rainfall, and the force of 
the wind. 9. Give examples of constant^ periodical, and prevailittg 
winds. xoL Give some account of the methods of finding the elec- 
trical condition of the air, and mention the supposed connection be- 
tween it and terrestrial magnetism. 

Stat* Medicine. — x. It has been asserted that contanous disease 
i^ not found to be propagated beyond certain limits, what is the 
neatest distance at wnich such propagation may take place — say in 
MHtcaue of plague? a. How far does the death-rate, as at present 
estimated, give a fallacious result? 3. Does the zymotic or non- 
zymotic nature of a fatal disease affect the inquiry as to the cause of 
death ? a. What special zymotics do not seem to be communicable 
through the air? what zymotics are capable of bein^^ carried by the 
dead body ? 5. Estimate the comparative mortalitjr in the confluent 
cases of small-pox in the vaccinated as compared with the non-vacci- 
nated. 6. Why is re- vaccination, irrespective of any alarm of small- 
pox, on attainment of puberty, to be considered as oDJectionable? 7. 
Why is re-vaccination repeated again and s^;ain undesirable ? 8. Enu- 
merate the most frequent examples of imperfect sanitary anangement 
in dwelling-houses, hospitals, schools, barracks^ prisons, and manu- 
fhctories.^ 9. In a city now &r has the age of the dwelling-houses 
any relation to the localised or the general death or sickness-rate ? 
10. Give Dr. Grimshaw's description of what he terms a fever-nest 
Is such a locality productive of out a single form of zymotic disease f 
IX. How does sucn a locality influence the production of diathetic 
disease? xa. What is meant b]r the term plague-stroke? Is there 
anything similar to it in other epidemics ? 

^otp.— X. State the powers and duties of medical inspectors 

nnder the Medical Chanties Act, and state vrith what other AcU 

hoce powers and duties, have been embodied. 2. Distinguish be- 



tween the different classes of lunatics as known to the law, and 
state what are the steps to be taken to consign an ordinary lunatic to 
a lunatic asylum, and the duties of a meHical man when consuk^ 
and employed in such cases.. 3. What is the distinction between 
Common and Private Nuisances? and what are the principal nui- 
sances contemplated by the Sanitary Act ? 4. Suppose two conter- 
minous districts, one subjacent to the other, wnat are the steps whidb 
the superjacent authorities must take to secure the use of toe aewen 
of the subjacent district ? 

Engineering. — x. On the map before you point out the contour 
lines, and show how they are distinguishable from the fences streain5i. 
and other natural and artificial objects engraved in outline upon it ; 
and describe the method of obtaining by contour lines the inclination 
of the surface of the ground in any direction, and the elevatioa a£ any 
point not situated immediately on one of the contour lines, a. Ex- 
plain the diagonal scale placed in your han<b, and b^ it read the dis- 
tance between the two points marked A and B on tlus map, whi<ii is 
at the scale of two chains to one inch. 3. How would you proceed to take 
out the area of the rain basin of the river marked D on^ the map down 
to the point indicated as the site of an intended reservoir? It may be 
given either in square miles or in acres : and describe the fuxtfaer 
steps you would take to form an estimate of the available quantity of 
water that may be derived daily throughout the year firom the reser- 
voir, and its proper capacity for delivering this supply. 4. In your 
opinion^ can tne fever said to prevail at the present time amongst the 
troops in the barracks in Dublin be referred to the use^ of the caaal 
water instead of the Vartry water ua^ elsewhere in this city? De- 
scribe the chief differences between the two sources of suimly aiwl the 
S»logical formations from which they are respectively cferived. 5. 
ive a condensed description of either the Loch Katrine water-works 
for the supply of Glawow, or those now sui^lying this city, and note 
the chief points in which the works differ in details. rDxe answer 
may be derived from the work placed in the library, GalL ic as — xS.) 
6. Give the regulations as to cubic capacity of rooms, let cmt ia 
lodging-houses, in proportion to the number of inmates and also 
those as to lijght and ventilation. In the inspection of paruh scbocJs, 
also, regulations are laid down for the area of flooring, height, and 
cubic capacity, in the school-room, for each pupil, and the number of 
children for whom accommodation is to be provided in p ropor t ioo to 
the population of the district. 7. State the proviMons of the Public 
Health Act of last session, so far as they vaay be considered to refer 
to this part of your examination. 8. State, as in the last question, the 
provisions of the Act of last session for the improvement and coostmc- 
tion of the dwellings of the labouring classes. 9. Give a statement of 
the different methwlsof disposing of town sewajge, and note the argu- 
ments which have been advanced for and agamst each sjrstera. la 
Give a sketch of a transverse section of the form of sewer now most 
generally adopted, and describe its advantages when compared with 
that formerly employed. 

Papers were also set in Morbid Anatomy, Medical 
Jurisprudence and Chemistry, but we do not give them 
in full, as they are very similar to those used in e^iami- 
nations for medical degrees. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEAIiTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOBS OF KTIISANCBS, 
ETC. 

HoLM«s, Mr. Henry, has been appointed Collector to the day Lane 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 
McCallum, Mr. Charles, has been appointed Surveyor and In- 
spector of N uisances to the Corporation and Urban Sanitary 

Authority of Hythe ; vice Gravener, deceased. 
Phblps. Mr. James, has been appointed Collector to the Awre Urban 

Sanitary Authority ; vice GnflSths. 
Plavsted, Mr. James, has been appointed Surveyor to the Awre 

Urban Sanitary Authority ; vice Griffiths. 
RoBSON, Mr. Edward, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 

Nuisances for the Spennymoor Urban Sanitary District; vice 

Baff, resigned. 
Shbllbv, Mr. Samuel, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 

of Nuisances for the Nuneaton Urban Sanitary District : vice 

Meats, resigned. 
Spoor. Mr. Joseph William, h.is been appointed Surveyor and In- 

S lector of Nuisances for the western division of the Durham 
ural Sanitary District. 



VACANCIES. 

Brynmawr. Certifying Factory SurgeoiL 

Di;ndbb. Public analyst. 

Clay Lanb Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 

Lancashirb. Public analyst : 300/. per annum, 6*. lor each certifi- 
cate, and reasonable travelling expenses when required to give 
evidence. Application, to the Clerk of the Peace, Las- 
caster. 

Maidstonb Urban Sanitary District. Collector. 

Pbnarth Urban Sanitary District, Ghunoiganshire. Medical 
Officer of Health, Treasurer, Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, 
and Collector. . 

Sandwich Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor, Inspector ct 
Nuisances, and Collector. 
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St. Matthew, ,Bbthkal Green. Medical Officer of Health, 300/. 

per apntim. * Application, nth January, to Robert Voss, Vestry 

Qefk, Church Row, Bethnal Green. 
Truro Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 
W6RKSOP Rl'ral Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 

zoo/, per annum. Application, nth instant, to James Snow 

\VhaIl, Clerk to the Authority. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

4Z06. lonproyements in apparatus for heating, ventibting:, and disin- 
fecting. James Wavish, East India Road^ Jxindon. 

4Z17. Improvements in the manufacture of illummating gas, and in 
apinriitus therefor. William Robert Lake, Southampton 
Jluildings, London.— A communication from Jaseph William 
Beatley, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. 

4x22. Improvements in means for interceptint; and treating excreta 
and other matters of sewage. Jamc& Bamiehr, Gray'.s Inn, 
London. 

4za6w Improvements in apparatus used in the purification of sas. 
fobn Michael Butt, Kingsholm, Gloucestershire, and John 
Herring, Newmarket, Gloucestershire. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
1949. Safety lamps. A. E. Pinching, Gravesend. 

This invention relates to an improved construction of safety lamp, 
in the employment of which greater illumination will be obtained, 
and the consequent advantages will result ; and it consists in con- 
structing the cylinder or chunney of the lamp of a combination of 
wire gauze, and of what is now known as toughened glass. 

1955. Gas. G; T. Livesay, Old Kent Road. 

This invention has reference to ap^ratus by the employment of 
which the ammonia and other impunttes contained in crude gas may 
be more effi*ctual!y removed, and the resulting liquor enhanced in 
value ; and consists in the construction and use of one or more oblong, 
square, or other suitably shaped but somewhat shallow boxes, cham- 
bers, or vessels, each dividea bv a number of vertical partitions, the 
lower part of the sides of whicn are bent or ctu'ved so as to recede 
from each other, though they may be left vertical, the ends being 
closed. The curved or lower part of each partition is perforated 
with a great number of small noles ; and between every alternate 
partition^ a horizontal plate, also pierced with fine holes, is fixed 
!■ the said partitions. It is preferred that two or more of these boxes 
chambers, or vessels, technically called 'washers, 'shall be placed side 
by side at different elevations, so that the liquid supplied to the 
highest vessel may, by a suitable pipe, flow to the next lower one, and 
from that to the next^ and so on. Each vessel being supplied with 
either water, ammoniacal liquor, or other suitable liquid, the gas is 
admitted to the lowest vessel^ when it descends between the partitions 
before spoken of, depresses the liquid contained therein, and escapes 
through the perforations in the sides into the spaces covered by the 
horizontal^ plates, llie gas then passes throu|^n the liquid and the 
apertures in the horizontau p!ates, and emerges mto the space above, 
from whence it proceeds, by means of a suitable channel and pipe to 
the next vessel above, where the operation is repeated. 

X959. Rolling tea leaf. W. Hay worth, Lothbury. 

This invention relates to a part of the operations for preparing tea 
leaf for sale and use, which consists in putting the tea teat in a oag, 
and subjecting the bag to a rolling process whereby the leaf is rolled 
or crimped in a more satisfactory znanner than was formerly done by 
liand. In one modification of tne improved machine, three rollersare 
employed, being driven all in one direction b)r means of spur wheels 
fixed on their shafts, and the bag of tea leaf is placed in the central 
space between the rollers. 

1695. Gas stoves. J. J. West, Chicago, Illinois. 

This improved stove consists of an outer case and internal chamber 
fitted with verticalpipes for the passage of gas and atmospheric air, 
which are then diffused and passed through two diaphragms and per- 
forations in the outer ca.se ; the gas is then ignited and bums the edge 
of an outer flange encircling the case. 

1970. Warming and ventilating. G. L. Shorland, Manchester. 

The inventor connects pipes which supply unwarmed air with the 
pipes which convey warm air to rooms or parts of buildings, so that 
the heat may be readily reduced without diminishing the supply 
of air. 

1973. Treating sewa^.^ D. Wilks, Bloxwich, Staffiardshire. 

The novelty of this invention consists in a ii3r$tem for deodorising 
and utilising domestic and private refuse and town sewage, as well as 
purifying deleterious exhalations, by the use of a carbonaceous absor- 
bent, which is also used for preserving food. 

199^. Waterproofing. T. Christy, Fenchurch Street 
, rhis invention relates to a process of waterproofing cloth, woollens, 
linens, canvas,^ cotton, alpaca, and silk and other fabrics, and consists 
in the application of certain substances by which important advantages 
are obtained. These improvements relate to the use of a composition 
formed of the substances hereinafter mentioned which is insoluble, 
while it can be easily incorporated with tissues or fabrics, thereby 
arresting the passage of water while air is allowed to pass through. 
The inventor employs acetate of alumina and Cetraria Island ica 
{usually known as Iceland moss), water, and acetate of alumina of a 
light amber colour should be employed, 
aozo. Rolling leaf-tea. J. LyIe, Armagh. 

The improvements consist in the method of expanding and con- 
tracting the cylindrical frame in which the barrel of the machine 
revolves. 

ao»*- Waterproofing leather. J. Wilkins, Wolverhampton. 

The invention consists in the alteration of the condition of paraifine 
or petroleum by mixing eidier or both with a fibrous material, such as 



t India-rubber, w^hereby the paraffine or petroleum Is suspended in a 
partjalty liquid condition, and becomes useful and nvnilable. for lubri- 
cating and other pitrposcs, ns a substitute fur oil and grease. A com- 
position that does. nQt-£ous:eal in a cold temperature nor easily dr>' at 
a very high temperature of Iieat as oil does. The tinting or colouring 
thU comix>und, and the making it odorous by the admixture of bci*- 
gamot or some essence or odour to make it agreeable for sewing 
machines and other fine and delicate applications. 

2015- Buildings. T. Hjratt, Gloticcsier Gardens. 

This invention reLitcs to ventilation by means of windows, which 
direct the air-currents ccilingward ; to heating by means of chimney 
flues built zig-zag after the manner of a Rus.sum stuve-pipe, but cou- 
trived so as to be readily opened at various points ft)r cleansing, an& 
the removal of the soot ; to the establishment of upward, draughts by 
means of mechanical blowers lofmtcd in the flue at the fireplace, <»r 
above it as a cure for smoky chi/nneys ; to conceaiing the unsightli— 
ness of chimney tops by means of an ornamental surrounding open- 
work box or frame, the same in somecaso lx;in^ contrived to promote 
the draught of the chimney ; tu impruvu iovvsx^ of glass for deck-lights 
and port-li.:;ht.s ; to improvements in orn.imcnting the face of illumi- 
nating gratings : to making ornamental roofs and weather-surfaces of 
buildings ; to improvements in tiles fu.- roofs and weather-surfaces ; 
to improved constructions for ftrc-proof floors and roofs ; and for im- 
provements in the materials, mcthiids, processes apparatus, and 
machinery for carrying the same into cflect. 

20X7. Filters. J. F. Crease, Eastney, Southampton. 

This invention relates to the construction of filters of that cla.ss in> 
which the whole or portions of the filtering material employed is 
placed upon a perforated plate, so that the liquid to be filtered, on its 
way from the compartment or chamber containing ttnfiltercd lic^uid to 
the compartment or chamber provided for the reception of the filtered, 
liquid, has to pass through the perforations in the plate, and throiigh 
the filtering material, and the distinctive features of the invention 
consist in the peculiar manner of constructing and arranging the 
various parts in combination, so that the perforated plate and filtering 
material may be readily taken out and cleansed or renewed when 
necessary. Means are provided for compressing the filtering material, 
also for preventing the accumulation of air. 

2046. Treating foul gases. W. R. Lake, Southampton Buildings. 

According to this invention the inventor collects the gas or vapour 
in a receptacle of any suitable kind, and conducts it therefrom by 
means of apparatus hereinafter described to a furnace or fireplace, 
where it is, when practicable, utilised for heating purposes, or col- 
lected for use as illuminating gas, and where this utilisation is not 
practicable it is destroyed or deprived of its noxious properties by 
combustion with other materials. 

360Z. Regulator for gas lights. S. Chandler, Southwark. 

The object of this invention is to improve the present system of the 
combustion of gas in gas burners, and relates more especially to those 
known as argands, and consists in reducing the size of the orifice 
through which atmospheric air passes, and also in regulating the 
supply thereof by a valve arrangement. 

3625. Water meters. A. M. Clark, Chancery Lane. 

The invention relates to a meter which will measure the whole 
stream, although receiving but a part of s.ime, and consists principally 
in applying a valve or valves within the inlet pipe, controlled by the 
main current, to regulate two openings leading to the upper and lower 
parts of the meter. Ihc water passing through one of .said openings 
effects the measuring or registering mechanism, while thai passing 
through the other opening will not affect it. 

X811. Ventilators. B. C. Cross, Redhill. 

There is a frame of iron or other material with a groove at bottom 
of the inside of the same, on which hangs a box with an overflow and 
a case, the case being for the reception of a tray or trays with a deo- 
dorant therein, and with a groove round the bottom of^same, and the 
box being for the reception of dirt and water. By the side of the 
case containing the deodorant is an overflow-box, into which enters 
the water from the dirt-box after it has reached a certain height. At 
one end of this overflow-box is a syphon with a valve-trap at the 
mouth of the same. The syphon is so constructed as to act as a draw- 
off syphon if the water reaches to a certain height. In the frame is 
fitted two covers, one being a solid cover and the other a grating. 
Around the top of the case is put a fillet to prevent any^ water that 
may soak through the sides of the cover from coming into contact 
witn the deodorant 

2064. Ice. A. M. Clark, Chancery Lane. 

The improvements in machinery for producing artificial cold by 
means of air relate to^ double-acting cylinders for compressing and 
expanding air, also to improved modes of distributing and cooling air 
heated by the compression, of cooling the water heated by the^ com-, 
pressing of the air, and to improve valves, stuffing-boxes, pistons, 
and packings, used in connection therewith. 

2102. Applying magnetism in the manufacture of articles of food. 
W. Darlow and H. Fairfax, Strand. 
This invention consists in the internal remedial adminUtration of 
magnetism, and in the application of magnetism to foods, condiments* 
biscuits, breads, sweetmeats, jellies, fats, fii,rinas, starches, gums, 
sugars, gelatines, lozenges, jujubes, coughdrops, glues, flour of all 
kinds, and pastes, and other articles of food, in the following manner. 
The inventors take any magnetisable matter mixed in due proportioa 
with and formulated in the usual way into the before-named anicles, 
and afterwards magnetised by any known method of magnetisation, 
lliey prefer to use magnetic oxide of iron^ precipitated firom the 
mother liquor either by carbonate of ammonia or carbonate of soda, 
the magnetic oxide being obtained in a finely divided and pure state 
capable of being administered in powders. 
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NOTSS, QUEBIES, AHD BEPLIES. 

All communications must hear Hu signature cf the toriter 
^•mot ntccssarily for publication. 

Omega's queries will be answered in next week's Sanitary 
Pjccord. 

A BEAUTY SOaETY. 

Mk. Gbobgb Dawson, in a recent lecture at Binningham, said : 
' The office of a man's house was not only to give shelter, food, and 
meat, but also to surround his children with those fair sights and 
sounds by which the sense of beauty might be developed. There 
were houses in that town in which not a poem was read nor a song 
sung throughout the year, and yet people wondered why their chil- 
dren were vulgar. The beauty of towns was one of the most neg- 
lected duties and one of the most deserving. If a town was beautiml 
peoole took pride in it, like to live in it, and were sorry to leave it. 
In Birmingham they wanted a new society, to be called the Beauty 
Society.' 

CREMATION. 

The reiaval of cremation is generally understood to have been first 
suggested in Italy. But it is not so well known that it was first put 
into practical use there ' by special permission ' in the case of at least 
one eminent personage. This was the late Rajah of Kolapore, a 
Hindoo pMrince of high rank, who died near Florence in 1870, when 
en a tour in Europe. His body was disposed of with the customarv 
observances, but inprivate, in the court of the residence he had hired; 
and the Bombay Gazette lately reported, the completion of a hand- 
some monument, the design being copied from the Hindoo cupola 
form and surmounted by a oust of the prince, which has been erected 
to contain the ashe& It records, in an Italian inscription, not merely 
the usual particulars, but also the fact that it stands to mark the place 
where ' la cremaxione ' of the remains of the deceased prince was 
duly carried out according to the rites of his creed. 

INFLUENCE OF COMPRESSED AIR UPON PUTRE- 
FACTION. 

Some interesting experiments by M. P. Bert, on the effect of 
«mple condensation by pressure, as influencing the activity of atmo-' 
spheric oxygen, arc reported in the yoitmal ae Midecine. It appeals 
that, under a pressure of forty -four atmospheres, the ordinary^ pro- 
cesses of putrefaction are no longer possible. Meats, after remaining 
a month in contact with oxygen gas at this pressure, were found per- 
fectly preserved, although a little deficient m flavour. Very little of 
the oxygen had been absorbed. At the ordinary tension oxygen was 
rapidly absorbed, and the meat became putrid in a few days. It was 
ascertained that'compressed air did not interfere with the action of 
organic catalytics, such as pepsin, diastase, etc. M. Bert states that 
meats which have been treated with compressed air, may afterwards 
be preserved indefinitely, without alteration, but does not make it 

Stuite clear under what conditions. The subject seems to deserve 
urther investigation. 

ARE PETROLEUM COOKING-STOVES INJURIOUS TO 

HEALTH? 

^ This is a question at present engaging considerable attention in 
Vienna. The ijetroleum stove, at first an American invention, has 
been gradually improved by Germans (says the Wiener Med. Pressed 
until they now have a perfect cooking and heatinz stove, which 
threatens to a great extent to displace wood and coal stoves. It is 
neat, compact and durable ; the opposition to its introduction is now 
based upon sanitary grounds and the public is told that the use of it 
will taint the food, and the^ are warned of the great danger of the 
vapours generated by it.^ These perfectly groundless objections will 
not long continue, as it is evident to all that the petroleum does not 
AA>me in contact with the food at all . The second objection will not 
now hold good, as our manufiicturers have improved the American 
stove by causing complete combustion of the oil, so as to obviate any 
unpleasant odours which might otherwise be observed. From a 
mmlical point of view^ then, the Wietur Med, Preue can see no 
further objection to this new invention. 

PETROLEUM RENDERED LESS INFLAMMABLE. 

AccoKDiNG to the foreign papers, a discovery has been made 
relative to the possibility of rendering petroleum less inflammable, 
which may be of great practical importance. A Mr. Jardeiy has 
found that, by mixing with any quantity of petroleum a propor- 
tionately very small quantity of aqueous extract of soapwort, in the 
ratio of one part of extract of soapwort to thirty parts or so of 
the oil, there is produced an emulsion of a thick pasty consistency, 
flowing with great difliculty ' and slowly, incapable of filtration 
through fissures, and which, while it will take fire and bum with a 
feeble flame,^ easily extinguished, has nothing in common with 
mineral oils in its manner of burning, any more than in its other 
entirely altered |»hysical characteristics. Ihe product is quite un- 
aflfected by the disturbance and shaking of ordinary transit ; and as 
it comes in contact with water^ floats on the surface uninjured. 
To resolve the mixture into its component parts, all that is 
necessary is to let (all into it a few drops of phenic add or a little 
crystallisable acetic acid. In a short time the petroleum sepa- 
rates from the extract of soapwort, and floats clear and limpid on 
the surface, absolutely intact and uncontaminated. The cost of 
the whole operation is said not to exceed one and a-half centime per 
litre. The same papers draw attention to the fact that chloroform, 
thrown upon burning petroleum, will extinguish it immediately. One 
part of cnloroform mued with five parts of petroleum, or of any 
•other inflammable liquidKU stated to render combustion utterly im- 
possible. 



THE KEIGHLEY GUARDIANS. 

Mr. Disraeli has caused the following letter to be tent to the 
chairman of this recalcitrant board. 

' Sir,— Mr. Disraeli desires me to acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication addressed to him by yourself and other guardians of 
the parish of Keighley, in which, alter detailing the reasons which 
have caused you to form an opinion unfavourabfe to the Vacdnatioo 
Acts, you ask whether the Government consider it to be your duty as 
guardians of the poor to assist* in enforcing a law whidi, in your 
opinion, is shown to be a law of compulsory infanticide. In reply, I am 
directed by Mr. Disraeli to draw your attention to the Act 34 and 35 
Vict., c s>o, which was passed for the purpose of rendering vaccination 
compulsory, and also to the Act 37 and 38 Vict., c. 75, which em- 
powers the Local Government Board to make the necessary rules, 
orders, and regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Vaccination Acts. It is clearly shown by the above-mentioned Acts 
that no power is left with the guardians or their ofEMsers to dedde as 
to the expediency of carrying out either the provisions of the Acts or 
the refrulations of the Local Government Board made in conformity 
therewith ; and that, so long as they continue to hold their offices, 
they are decidedly bound to discharge the duties thus imposed upon 
them. — I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, Jasies F. 
Daly. 

INSTITUTION OF. CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The council of the Institution of Civil Engineers invite communi- 
cations, of a complete and comprehensive character, on any of the 
sanitary subjects included in the following list, as well as on several 
other analogous questions. For approved original communications, 
the council will be prepared to award premiums, arising out <^spedal 
funds bequeathed for the purpose. 

X. On the flow of fluids, liquid and gaseous. 

a. On portable apparatus for gau^ng the materials, and for 
the expeditioas mixing of large quantities, of Portland cement cm- 
crete. 

3. On the value and strength of the different materials used for 
making concrete : with expenments on the proper proportions of the 
various ingredients, and ot the water, whether salt or fre^, to pro- 
duce the strongest mixture. 

4. On the application of steam machinery for excavating, and the 
cost as compared with hand labour. 

5. On stone-quarrying and stone-working machinery. 

6. On the construction of warehouses and other buildings for 
storing goods, with the special view of resisting fire, and on the re- 
lative merits of brickwork, iron, and timber for that object. 

7. On the ; construction of street tramways, the best means of 
adapting them for the^ conveyance of passengers and goods, and of 
preventing iniury and inconvenience to other carriages travelling on 
the same roads. 

8. On the water-supply of towns, including a description of the 
sources of supply, of tne different modes of storing, collectins;, and 
filtering water, of the various incidental works, of the distrioutiao 
to the consumers, and of the general practical results. 

9. On the constant service of water-supply, with special reference 
to its introduction into the metropolis, in subnstitution for the inter- 
mittent system. 

10. On the various modes of dealing with sewage, either for its 
disposal or its utilisation. 

11. A history of any fresh-water channel, tidal river, or estuary- 
accompanied by plans and longitudinal and cross sections of the same 
at various periods, showing the alterations in its condition — including 
notices of any works that may have been executed upon it, and m 
the effect of the works, 

12. On the relative cost of the conveyance of coal by rail and 
by steamer, and on the best mode of loadmg and unloading to 
diminish breakage.^ 

13. On the various descriptions of jpumps employed for raising 
water or sewage, and their relative efficiency. 

14. On the employment of wind or water as a motive power, 
their relative advantages and disadvantages compared with steam 
power, and the motors most suitable for utilising them in the best 
manner. 

15. On the use of gas as a motor. 

x6. On the best methods of removing grain in bulk from a ship 
to a warehotise, for distributing in the warehouse, and on the various 
modes in which grain is stored m bulk. 

17. On the manufacture of mineral oils, and the lamps best 
adapted for their consumption in dwellings and lighthouses. 

^ z8. On the output of coal in the United Kingdom, as compared 
with that of other countries, illustrated by statistical tables, plans, 
and diagrams, showing where coal is produced, and where and how 
it is consumed. 

19. On the sinking to, and machinery applied at, deep coal mines 
(in Saxony, for instance) with a notice of the modifications necessary 
m future coal-mining operations suggested, or indicated, by the 
working of deep sinkings. 

30. On the ventilation and working of railway tunnels <^ great 
length. 

a I. On the washing of small coal, and the manufacture iJL colce 
and of artificial fuel. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is publishtd every Saturday morn- 
ings and may be ordered direct from the Publishers, Annual 
Subscription, ijs. 4^. ; free by post, igs. 6d, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitary Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be had direct from tie 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, price 31, eaclL 
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ON WATEB AKD ITS COMPOSITION. 

BY j: A. WANKLYN, ESQ. 

{Delivered before the Norwich Chemists 
Association.) 

I NEED hardly tell you to begin with that water 
is a compound, and that it consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen, a fact that has only been discovered 
within the last hundred years. Before that time water 
was considered' to be one of the elenients^ and I 
shall have very little to say about the composition 
of water, as I shall treat it as if it were an elementary 
substance. No matter whether you take it from 
sea, river, or lake, or whether you get it as rain, 
water is the same substance, and when we speak of 
the difference between one water and another, we 
really ^peak of the different foreign bodies which 
are associated with it Water analysis in this sense 
therefore means the analysis of the foreign matters 
that are contained in different waters ; the difference 
in the water in one place and the water in another 
is not a difference in the water itself, but only in 
the foreign substances that are associated with the 
water. 

You have all observed that when salt is placed 
in contact with water it disappears; and the same 
thing happens to sugar. Water dissolves these sub- 
stances. Water exercises the same kind of action 
upon a great variety of other substances, but it 
dissolves them in different proportions. Thus the 
quantity of water required to dissolve salt is about 
three or four times its weight, and salt is therefore 
called a very soluble substance. Carbonate of lime, 
on the other hand, takes something like 20,000 parts 
of pure water for its solution, but carbonate of lime 
with water containing carbonic acid is more soluble. 
Sulphate of lime rec^uires about 500 times its weight 
of water to dissolve it, so that the quantity of water 
required to dissolve different substances varies very 
considerably. 

In the instance of sea water we have about one 
part of solid with thirty times as much water. In 
the case of all drinking waters the foreign matters 
are exceedingly small, there being usually some 
sixteen or twenty grains of soUd in 70,000 grains, 
or a gallon of water. It will thus be seen that the 
proportions of foreign substances associated with 
water are exceeding small in. drinking waters ; 
and any difficulty that there is in water analysis 
depends upon the minuteness of the proportions of 
foreign material associated with water. One of the 
commonest substances that occurs in drinking-water 
is carbonate of lime. You have all observed when 
you have washed your hands in water in different 
places that the water is sometimes what is called 
soft and sometimes what is called hard. Some- 
times soap bubbles conie immediately ; while at 
other times you have to use an immense deal of 
soap before you get bubbles and the water, feels 
soft Generally speaking this difference < betweea 
the two kinds, of water depends op. |he lime con- 
tained in the water, a fact that is capable of very 
cfa^^ explaQatiQB^ since when the water contains 
lime instead of the soap passing into solution it 
forms insoluble compounds with- the Itnie, and, until 
the lime is all exhausted, no soap remains in solu- 



tion, and you do not get the soft feeling, the soap 
bubbles, or what is known as * lather.' Founded 
upon this very simple observ^itioh we have the 
celebrated Clark test for the hardness pf water. 
The Clark test consists of a solution of soap in very 
weak spirits of wine. I will, now take a few drops of 
the solution and add it to a duatatity of exceedingly 
soft water., Upon shaking up there is at once a lather 
of the well-known soap bubbles. Now I will take a 
quantity of exceedingly hard wat^r— some of the 
Norwich water, and in putting in a little of the soap 
solution we see no bubbling. Putting in a little more 
solution we still see no formation of soap, bubbles, but 
we observe that the water has become very turbid, 
the turbidity being caused by the formation of an 
insoluble compound of lime-soap. Common soap 
•consists of palmitate, stearate, and oleate of soda, 
and when we add solution of common soap to 
carbonate of. lime there, are. formed slearate, oleate, 
and palmitate of lime, and we do not get a lather 
till we have added so much soap as to consume all the 
lime, as lather is not formed until there is an excess 
— that is to say more soap than can combine with 
the lime in the solution. I will just explain how the 
hardness of water is taken. When water is said, for 
instance, to have 6° of hardness, what is meant is that 
a gallon of water consumes six measures of soap — 
that a gallon of water consumes as. much soap as 
will combine with six grains of carbonate of lime ; 
and when water Js said to have 20° of hardness the 
meaning is that in order to produce this lathering 
you must have twenty soap measures to .the gallon, 
each soap-measure being capable of combining with 
a grain of carbonate of lime. But a gallon is very 
unwieldy — it is 10 lbs. of water, and it is incon- 
venient to operate upon such a quantity for experi- 
mental purposes. We will operate upon a much 
smaller quantity, and will take a flask that is called 
a miniature gallon and when filled to a certajn mark 
holds 70,000 milligrammes of water, and I will take 
the hardness of the water I have shown first Add- 
ing two cubic centimetres and shaking up, no bubbles 
are formed ; but adding four measures, the well- 
known lather appears, so that the hardhes^ of this 
water is 3®, 1° of hardness being due to the water. 
Taking a sample of the Norwich water you will 
see the degree of hardness; is veiy different 
Adding ten centimetres < of the soap test there 
is no appearance of lather, and adding' ten 
more there is just a slight appearance. I should 
mention that when the hardness of the water 
is above 16® it is necessary to 4ilute with dis- 
tilled water — you must mix it with an equal volume 
or more of distilled water, then take the hardness 
and allow for the distilled water. It would be a 
waste of time now to take the hardness very, accu- 
rately, but you see we have this distilled water, which 
happens to be not very good, and has 3° of hardness, 
while the Norwich water has about 20^ of hardness. 
Hardness is. sometimes due to sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and when this is so there is a peculiarity m 
the hardness that* is worth notice. Supposing in- 
stead of lime I had had a great deal of magnesia in 
this water, on ad4ing a certain quantity of the soap 
test I. should have an appearance of lather, but if 1 
had added double the quantity I shpuM have no 
^lore appearance of lather, and in determining mag- 
nesian hardness, it is n^ver >safei to judge of it ^ntil 
two or three minutes have elapsed. There is a 
very interesting application of the soap test that was 
made some years ago by Mr. Nicholson, but the 
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process as brought out by him is not very prac- 
ticable. If you have in the water both lime and 
magnesia it is possible to get rid of the lime by 
using oxalate of ammonia. Adding that to the water 
the precipitate is oxalate of lime. Having done 
that you may filter it and then take the hardness of 
the liquid diat runs through the paper. If the 
liquid has a higher degree of hardness than is due 
to distilled water, then there is magnesia present, 
and you may determine the amount in that manner. 
There is likewise this to be noted that an equivalent 
of magnesia consumes as much soap as one and 
a-half equivalent of lime, so that in determining 
magnesia you have to make allowance. Applying 
the test in this manner to the Norwich water we 
find its hardness is about 6®, i® being due to the 
water and 5 to the magnesia in it, and the quantity 
of carbonate of magnesia is about three grains per 
gallon. This experiment is, of course, roughly done, 
but I should mention that when these experiments 
are carefully done they yield fairly accurate results. 
I have shown you this determination of magnesia 
in this drinking water because it is likely to become 
of great importance, since the ordinary way of find- 
ing magnesia in drinking-water requires three or 
four days ; but by using the soap test you may 
determine it in a (quarter of an hour or even less, 
and with very considerable accuracy — sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

Now, as to the effect of lime in drinking-water, 
no doubt carbonate of lime in it is innocent ; more^ 
over, there is evidence to show that the carbonate of 
lime contained in drinking-water is assimilated so 
that it becomes an article of food which goes un- 
doubtedly to form the phosphate of lime that occurs 
in the bones. Persons accustomed to using very 
hard water — water containing very much lime — are 
often out of health when they take soft water, and 
more attention ought to be directed than has been 
given to the peculiar character of the water in 
different districts. Strictly speaking, I believe soft 
water is not more wholesome than hard, nor is hard 
water more wholesome than soft, only we accom- 
modate our diet to the water we take, and persons 
who are accustomed to take very hard water will have 
accommodated their diet to it, while persons who 
use soft water will have accommodated their diet in 
an opposite direction. With regard to magnesia in 
drinking water, no doubt that beyond a very small 
quantity, say one or two grains of carbonate of mag- 
nesia to the gallon, the magnesia is to be objected 
to, and it would be very improper for any town to be 
supplied with water in which there is a considerable 
proportion of magnesia ; and on this account a 
rapid way of determining magnesia is of value for 
sanitary purposes, and for that reason I have paid 
attention to it 

There is another substance that occurs to a 
greater or lesser extent in almost every sample of 
water that we meet with, and that is common salt. 
In itself conmion salt in drinking water is un- 
doubtedly wholesome, but chemfsts are very much 
afraid of drinking-water which contains a quantity 
of salt, because sewage is highly charged with salt, 
and when they find salt in drinking-water they 
have often reason to suspect it comes from sewage. 
The characteristic part of common salt is chlorine, 
and in order to make a determination of chlorine 
in drinking-water we require a standard solution 
of nitrate of silver, and the determination of the 
chlorine depends upon our taking advantage of the 



formation of an exceedingly insoluble chloride of 
silver. Here is some Norwich water, and adding 
nitrate of silver we find there is hardly any chlo- 
rine in it, and only a little chloride of silver here. 
In adding this nitrate of silver to the water there is a 
difficulty in telling whether I have added enough or 
not, and in order to meet this difficulty an indicator 
is used, and we are in the habit of employing a little 
chromate of potash. The way this is worked is to 
take a measure of water, put in a little chromate of 
potash, and red chromate of silver is formed, and is 
formed the moment that all the chlorine is absorbed 
by the silver. Having applied this test we find that 
the quantity of chlorine is about two grains per 
gallon. So long as there is any chloride of sodium 
in the liquid it acts on the nitrate of silver and forms 
chloride of silver, but the moment there is excess of 
nitrate of silver and no chloride of sodium to com^ 
bine with it, there appears the red colour. It has 
often been remarked that infected wells fiimish 
water that people drink with great avidity. Many 
of the worst wells in London have been exceedingly 
popular, and at this very moment a well that has 
made such a stir in London is exceedingly popular, 
and I have been abused very much for having made 
an analysis of the water and reconmiended that the 
well should be closed. The reason of the popularity 
of these well waters is that they contain salt, and 
the presence of salt is very agreeable. About fifty 
grains of salt added to a gallon of water improves 
it very much for drinking purposes, and it would be 
very desirable to make such addition to water for 
ordinary drinking purposes. I mentioned that the 
quantity of mineral matters present in ordinary 
drinking waters is sixteen to twenty or thirty grains, 
and the way in which the amount of mineral matter 
which exists in water is ascertained is thus : You 
take a platinum dish and put into it a measured 
quantity of water. Then you evaporate off the 
water, and the solid mineral matter remains. When 
the dish appears dry you remove it from the bath, 
wipe it, and weigh it, and the difference between 
the weight of the empty dish and the dish with 
residue sticking to it is the mineral matter in solu- 
tion in the water. Water every now and theil 
contains lead, copper, and iron, and these matters 
may be tested for very rapidly and accurately in the 
following way : Take a porcelain dish, put into it a 
little of the water, then stir up with a rod moistened 
with sulphuret of ammonium. If the metal be iron 
the colour will vanish on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid ; if it be copper or lead the colour will 
not disappear. In this way you can distinguish 
about one-tenth of a grain of lead per gallon, and 
water ought not to be passed for drinking pur- 
poses if it contains more than one-tenth of a grain 
of lead per gallon. Water that contains more than 
a quarter of a grain of iron would be objected to 
by most people. I next pass on to consider a 
very important subject, and that is the oiganic 
matter that occurs in drinking-water. You all know 
that drinking-water is liable to contain organic 
matter and to be rendered poisonous in that way. 
Until within the last few years there was no pro- 
cess known by which people could ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the presence of traces of 
organic matter in drinking-water, but within the • 
last few years a method has b^n brought out 
which detects exceedingly minute quantities of 
organic matter in water. The principle on which 
this method is based is that nitrogesious organic 
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matter can be made to yield ammonia when boiled 
with a strongly alkaline solution of permanganate 
of potash, and the ammonia that has been produced 
in this way from organic matter can be measured 
by an exceedingly delicate test First you take a 
quantity of water upon which you are going to 
operate, and a convenient quantity is half a litre, 
place it in the retort and boil and distil so long 
as the water yields ammonia. In this way you get 
water that is free from ammonia, and you then add 
permanganate of potash ; boil further and distil 
If then in the distilling you get any ammonia, that 
must have come from organic matter. The Nessler 
test is then applied, which is a compound made by 
bringing together chloride of mercury and iodide of 
potassium, and is really iodide of potassium well 
saturated with iodide of mercury, and rendered 
very powerfully alkaline by caustic potash. I will 
now show you the Nessler test and the Nessler 
colours. I will operate on the distilled water and 
see that it is free from all traces of ammonia. An 
exceedingly small quantity of ammonia is added 
and the Nessler test applied, and the result is five 
hundredths of a milligramme. The same experi- 
ment with the Norwich water shows that the quan- 
tity of albuminoid ammonia is twelve or fifteen 
hundredths of a milligramme. The ammonia got in 
the second part of the process of distillation was 
called albuminoid ammonia by the late Mr. Chap- 
man, Mr. Smith and myselfl The word is simply a 
technical term, and we use it because the first sub- 
stance that gave ammonia under these circumstances 
was albumen, and the process was originally de- 
signed to detect any albumen or any material allied 
to albumen, any organic poisons of that description ; 
and as the process is designed for that purpose 
we are justified in using that name, notwithstanding 
that some chemists have objected to its employment. 
The Norwich water that I have experimented 
upon, whether it comes from a well or otherwise, 
is an exceedingly bad sample. The result of the 
experiment with the distilled water was albuminoid 
ammonia, o*io milligramme per litre. I must apolo- 
gise for the great length of time that I have taken 
up, but you see that I have made two analyses, and 
that the operation is perfectly practicable and one 
which medical officers of health might be called 
upon to accomplish for themselves. One of the ob- 
jects that the inventors of this process had in view, 
when they brought it out was, that it might be 
made practicable, and that not only chemists but 
intelligent medical men might be able to work it 
From my own experience, 1 can testify that there is 
no difficulty in an intelligent medical man working 
this process. 

DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. 

II. 

BY H. C. BARTLETT, PilD., F.C.S. 

Whatever may be the difficulties attendant upon 
any comprehensive scheme of disinfection, purporting 
to deal with the various sources of emanation which 
produce disease, nothing less than a perfect annihila- 
tion of all known infectious or contagious matters can 
be considered of the least avail. The excretal matters 
from the sick room, bandages, poultices, and everything 
contaminated by discharge from ulcerous wounds 
must be submitted to powerful antiseptic action. For 



this purpose, any of the strong mineral acids may b^ 
considered to be effective, particularly common' 
rough hydrochloric acid, which, from its very low 
price, is admirably adapted for free use in hospitals ; 
and it has also this advantage, that its very impurities, 
such as free chlorine, etc., are more or less useful in pro- 
ducing the desired results. Strong sulphuric acid is 
even more powerful in its destruction of those 
organic matters which hold, retain, and disseminate 
disease. Brown sulphuric acid and common hydro- 
chloric acids may be purchased, in quantities, at little 
over one half-penny per pound, and the amount of 
antiseptic value, as regards the destruction of poison 
germs, contained in a pound weight of the nrst of 
these is probably greater by many hundredfold, than 
that of any other antiseptic or disinfectant In 
suggesting the use of strong mineral acids I am quite 
aware of the danger attending any incautious hand- 
ling of them. In hospitals, infirmaries, and all 
other large institutions where skilled labour is em- 
ployed in attendance upon the sick, the objection 
is reduced to a minimum. I should hardly 
propose that ordinary domestic servants should be 
entrusted with such highly dangerous liquids. The 
powerful antiseptic action of sulphurous acid in 
small quantities as an aerial disinfectant seems to 
preclude the more concentrated use of it upon even 
choleraic or enteric stools. It would, doubtless, 
effect all that would be required ; but the excess of 
energy it would evolve by means of its fumes 
would render the atmosphere altogether unen- 
durable. Among those disinfectants which have 
been longest known, and the results of which have 
been best authenticated, for the destruction of any 
poisonous emanation in the use of bed-stools, etc., 
in the sick room, Sir William Burnett's disinfecting 
fluid stands among the foremost An ingeniously 
manufactured pure neutral chloride of zinc, it exerts 
a true antiseptic, because destructive, action upon all 
germ life, it also neutralises, arrests, and puts an end 
to all fermentations or putrefactions ; and for these 
reasons has been found superior to any deodorant or 
disinfectant, in purifying the horribly nauseous 
stenches, and decompositions incident to the bilge- 
water of ships. Being so peculiarly suitable to this 
particular purpose, it has been used largely under 
other circumstances for like purposes for which it 
is very much less adapted. The clear, inodorous, 
and somewhat tempting-looking fluid is scarcely 
safe to be left under the control of servants. Not- 
withstanding its nauseous flavour, instances have 
occurred in which children and animals have 
been poisoned by incautiously tasting it. The 
dilute solution also involves serious consequences 
from violent vomiting if accidentally drunk, 
so that, taken altogether, Burnett's fluid is 
scarcely the most desirable form of prophylactic. 
A very excellent method of obviating the dangers 
incident to the fluid chloride of zinc has been lately 
submitted to me as ' Ledger's disinfectant,' but I am 
by no means sure that this is the correct designation 
of the salt When taken from the hermetically- 
closed tin, this compound presented the appearance 
of a dry powder altogether inodorous, the active 
principles of which were soluble and colourless. It 
was claimed to be also innocuous, but to this I can- 
not subscribe, because, to the extent of its antiseptic 
action, this disinfectant is as poisonous as that of 
Sir William Burnett Among its other advantages. 
I should conclude that this form of disinfectant could 
be manufactured ^ more cheaply than the neutral 
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chloride of zinc prepared from Burnett's formula, 
and it is therdbre extremely well suited for the 
destruction of infection from excreta. Many other 
descriptions of disinfectants have been brought 
forward, and stated to be suitable for this purpose ; 
some of the most excellent of these for the antiseption 
of other matters, are totally valueless for this par- 
ticular object In fact, beyond those previously 
mentioned, I am not aware of any that can be 
thoroughly relied on except strong carbolic acid. In 
the multifarious forms in which carbolic acid is used 
as a disinfectant, those only which are of the fullest 
concentration are suitable for treating the. excretal 
matters which are known to be liable to disseminate 
zymotic germs, and so reintroduce infectious and 
contagious diseases. But although rough carbolic 
acid, with its congeners cresylic, and zylic acids are 
undoubtedly effective in the highest degree for this 
purpose, the coarse penetrating smell of the crude 
coal tar products are so disagreeable to the olfactory 
nerves of most persons, that unless some process of 
refining is adopted, such as those of Messrs. Calvert 
and others, the use of concentrated carbolic acid in 
sick-rooms can only be regarded as substituting a 
nuisance for a poison. The by far wider field of 
antiseption and deodorisation, in which the specific 
poisons to be encountered are not definitely known 
to exist, but may be suspected, will be next con- 
sidered. 



«rHlS IMFOBTANCE OF SANITABY FBO- 
VISION IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIOWS. 

BY NATHAN ALLEN M.D. 

Nowhere are the valuable and beneficial influ- 
ences of hygiene and sanitary agencies so important 
as connected with public institutions. Let us briefly 
notice some of the circumstances or reasons. Where- 
ever individuals or families live scattered in country 
or rural districts, there is comparatively but littie 
exposure to contagion or disease of any kind ; but 
when gathered into villages and cities, the exposure 
is greatiy increased. Still even here there are some 
means of protection and defence. In the matter of 
exercise, clothing, and cleanliness, most people can 
in a great measure regulate these for themselves ; 
and, then, in the matter of good ah*, pure water, and 
wholesome food, if they cannot wholly control these, 
they can, if disposed, do much towards it While in 
case of epidemic, contagious, and other diseases, 
there is, of course, great exposure in a dense popula- 
tion, still much can be done by iAdividuals to pre- 
vent, ward off, or modify even these. 

Now, how^ do these same facts stand in reference 
to public institutions, especially, composed of the 
dependent, defective, and criminal classes ? These 
are brought into close contact, sometimes in laige 
numbers, frequently under the same roof, or in 
buildings immediately contiguous. They are gene- 
rally confined to certain rooms or limited quarters, 
have but litde or no choice over their own exercise, 
food or clothing, or whether their apartments are 
always kept cleanly or are properly ventilated. In 
fact, large numbers of this class are unable or in- 
capable of taking care of themselves in these 
respects. How can the insane and feeble-minded do 
It ? How can Uie deaf; dumb, afid blind do it ? How 
can that large class supported as paupers do it ? 

In case of any epidemic or contagious diseases 



appearing, they are peculiarly exposed. Their' ex- 
posure arises not only from the congregating of large 
numbers into close quarters, but that their constitu- 
tions or organisations are, in many cases, already 
impaired or predisposed to disease, or so impregnated 
with scrofula, that, like stubble or kindling wood 
before the fire, they fall an easy prey to the germs of 
every kind of disease. 

Then, how important in the location, construc- 
tion, and changes of public buildings, is the applica- 
tion of sanitary laws ! The soil, the site, abundance 
of pure water, the drainage, the sewerage, the matter 
of ventilation and light, are all topics of the utmost 
importance, and unless these are properly considered 
and provided for at the commencement of public 
institutions, it is very difficult, if not impossible, after- 
wards, to apply or carry out properly sanitary laws. 

Then, in the management of such establishments, 
there is need of constant watchfulness to see if all 
the advantages of hygiene and sanitary agencies are 
secured for the preservation of life and headth, as well 
as for the prevention of disease. In the changes 
constantly occurring, there is danger by neglect or 
violation of the rules of hygiene or from some other 
cause, that these may be exposed in health or life. 

Public institutions are found in all the large cities 
of America, and, in case supported by the State, they 
may be located in rural and quite retired districts. 
Nearly all such establishments are managed by a 
superintendent and a board of trustees or inspectors. 
How important that the leading spirit or controlling 
power in their management should be thoroughly in- 
fused with a knowledge of sanitary agencies ! What 
a striking contrast may be witnessed between two 
institutions, where for a series of years the application 
of hygienic and sanitary laws has been carefully 
applied in one, and neglected in another ! The 
managers of all public institutions have a great re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, not merely in respect 
to the absolute wants of their inmates, but as it re- 
spects the prevention of disease and suffering, as 
well as the preservation of life and health. It is 
estimated — in fact it has been established by statis- 
tics — that in communities where the laws of hygiene 
have been understood and applied for a length of 
time, one-third of the sidcness and premature deaths 
had been prevented, compared with what had occurred 
formerly m the same communities, or did occur at 
the same time iu other places. 

Institutions are differently situated, in respect to 
the application of sanitary agencies, from private 
communities. While in the former the exposures are 
greater from various sources, the remedies or sanitary 
agencies can be brought to apply more immediately 
and directly on all concerned. The power here rests 
with a very few individuals. 

After twelve years' experience and observation on 
this subject, the Board of State Charities for Massa- 
chusetts, having the general oversight of the public 
institutions of that State, passed the last year the 
following resolution : 

* Voted, That, inasmuch as the health and lives of 
the inmates of our public institutions are, or may be, 
greatly affected by sanitary and hygienic agencies, 
it is the sense of this board, that on the supervisory 
boards of all their institutions, there should be a re- 
presentative of one or more medical men, familiar 
with the nature and influence of such agencies ; and 
that the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of 
this vote to the executive.' 

This vote was sent to the executivei because the 
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governor and council have the appointment of their 
board, and generally, one or more vacancies occur 
in them every year. Governor Andrews adopted 
this rule some twelve years ago, and probably no 
State in the Union ever had an executive officer 
better posted in science, or more sagacious in sanitary 
matters. The Board of State Charities in making 
this reference, state : 

' That a glance at the history and statistics of our 
public institutions fully justifies the forethought of 
Governor Andrews. It is evident that those esta- 
blishments in which the most attention has been paid 
to medical and sanitary science have been the most 
free from the evils of preventable disease ; while in 
several establishments where, for a period of years, 
no physician has had a place on the supervisory 
board, the sickness and mortality have been such as 
to excite public censure. The reasons for the recom- 
mendation just made will therefore appear to be not 
only theoretical, but practical' 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcements of meetings^ rC" 
ports of proceedingSy and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the numbers of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE raiSH CATTLE TBADE. 

If it be true, as is stated by good authorities, that 
foot and mouth disease and lung disease cause an 
annual loss in Great Britain of 2,000,000/., it is very 
apparent that the price of meat must derive some of 
its excess from this source. 

We are also told that, although foreign cattle first 
brought these diseases here, they are now chiefly 
disseminated by the stock which we derive from 
Ireland. If this is only partially true, if even we get 
only a part of our diseases of animals from Ireland, 
it behoves us to consider how we may stop this evil, 
at the same time that we do not stop the absolutely 
necessary supply of fat and store stock from the 
sister island. 

There is no doubt whatever that lung disease and 
foot and mouth disease exists in Ireland, and we are 
afraid to a much wider extent than is officially re- 
ported. The means taken to detect disease are quite 
inefficient, and the punishment inflicted upon persons 
caught in the act c^ breaking the regulations is ab- 
surd. In fact; instead of being deterrent, the fines 
inflicted are calculated to bring discredit upon the 
restrictions, and to encourage evasions of the law. 

In this coui\try, owners of animals affiicted with 
a contagious disease are required to give notice of 
its existence. In reply to a question, whether farmers 



in Ireland would obey such a law. Professor Fergu- 
son, Chief of the Veterinary Departmeht, replied before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1873, < I think they are not such fools.' He also said 
that the order forbidding the movement of diseased 
animals was carried out by the police, who, however, 
' are naturally timid about seizing, being afraid of 
incurring responsibility,' an^ that as regards fairs, 
the order ' was practically a dead letter.' As regards 
the penalties. Professor Ferguson told the Committee 
that they are often not enforced, and explained that 
the fault of this lay with the magistrates. He related 
one instance which is worth quoting, as follows : 
' In 1870 or 1 87 1, the week before Ballinasloe fkir, a 
man drove a number of cattle affected with foot and 
mouth disease, across the fair green ; he was ordered 
to be prosecuted, and the bench not merely fined him 
only in the nominal sum of one penny, but they 
remonstrated against the hardship of his having 
been interfered with in the slightest degree.' 
Comment upon this state of things is almost 
unnecessary and we are not aware that any great 
change in the restrictions then in force has since 
been made. Now, with htde to fear from detection, 
and Uttle to loose from conviction, farmers in Ireland 
have a marked advantage in disposing of diseased 
animals. When a man once gets disease on his 
farm — such for instance as lung disease— his safest 
policy is to hide all affected, and to seU at once those 
infected but not visibly diseased. These animals are 
shipped over to us. 

It is true all catde sent from Ireland are inspected 
at the port before embarkation, but we believe the 
inspection is often performed in the middle of the 
night, and occasionally by men having no veterinary 
knowledge. The incubative stage of lung-disease is 
prolonged, and thus few of these cases can possibly 
be detectai till a week or two after their arrival in 
England. The incubative stage of foot and mouth 
disease is short, and the disease is very contagious. 
One developed case is enough to infect a whole 
herd ; and yet when one or more cases are detected 
by the Irish inspector, the animals which have been 
in contact with them are allowed to be shipped 
although they are stopped Thus it is that foot and 
mouth disease is seldom detected in Irish animals 
until a day or two after landing here. The explana- 
tion of course being that the symptoms have not 
had time to develope on the short voyage across the 
Channel 

How is this miserable condition of affairs to be 
stopped? We cannot slaughter Irish stock as we 
might foreign, because a great proportion is for store 
purposes and useless as meat. We cannot quaran- 
tine for want of proper space, besides which it would 
entail great expense, and loss. We must insist on 
Ireland taking proper measures to stamp out the 
disease in her counties, and this ought not to be a 
difficult matter when she imports nothing but a few. 
calves. Neglect to do this should be followed by 
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the same meastire as Ireland applied to England 
during the cattle plague— total stoppage of traffic 
until a clean bill of health was presentable. The 
prevention of cattle disease in England is made 
difficult by the immense number of local authorities 
who have to carry out the Act under permissive 
orders, and who are not regelated by any general 
and uniform practice. In Ireland this is not so ; 
.there is one central authority, and the Act is en- 
forced throughout the kingdom by the constabulary. 
The deficiency lies in a want of veterinary inspectors 
to guide and help the police with their professional 
skill in doubtful cases. 

If all cases of detected disease at Irish ports 
were traced back to their origin, and restrictions and 
penalties enforced at all centres of contagion and in 
all cases of offence against the Act ; if neglect to 
give information of existing disease were heavily 
pimished, and if the whole herd were detained when 
one case of disease was detected, Ireland would be 
clear of foot and mouth disease in a few weeks, and 
of pleuropneumonia in a few months. Of course 
all cases of this last-named affection would be de- 
stroyed as soon as detected, and compensation given, 
whilst all other animals on the affected premises 
^ould be detained under inspection for a given 
time. 

To return, however, to the ultimate object of re- 
trictions — a fuir supply of meat at a fi^ir price — we 
would remark that this will not be attained by efforts 
directed first against foreign stock, then against 
Irish, and then against our home lot, but by a general 
and uniform plan applied to all at once. These 
diseases never originate spontaneously in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and therefore can be completely 
eradicated. There should then be no more difficulty 
in keeping clear of lung disease, and foot and mouth 
disease than there now is in remaining clear of cattle 
plague and small-pox in sheep. We fear, however, 
that this good time will only come when meat con- 
sumers see the subject in its true light, and when they 
cease to imagine that the question of contagious 
cattle disease is one solely between the farmer and 
the importer. 

THE NEW POLICY OF THE LOCAL 
GK)VEBNMENT BOABD. 

One of the most important sections of the 
Public Health Act of the past session is the 286th, 
which empowers the Local Government Board, by 
order, to unite two or more districts for the purpose 
of appointing a medical officer of health, and to 
make regulations as to the mode of his appointment 
and rentovaL The power conferred by this section, 
if fearlessly used, would soon put an end to much of 
that sanitary inaction which is conspicuous in so 
many rural districts and small towns. It might, 
moreover, tend to give that security of tenure to the 
appointments of medical officers of health, so ne* 
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cessary not only to those officers themselves, but to 
real sanitary progress. It is eminently satisfactory, 
therefore, to note that action is already being 
taken under this section by the Local Government 
Board in two of the counties in Wales. Recently, at 
a meeting of representatives of the various sanitary 
authorities of Carnarvonshire at Bangor, a resolution 
was passed by fifteen votes against nine, in favour of 
uniting the whole of the county of Carnarvon, includ- 
ing Anglesey,- into one sanitary district for the 
appointment of one medical officer of health. Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, the Local Government inspector, 
was present to explain the details of the proposed 
scheme to the delegates. Still more recently, the 
same inspector attended an adjourned meeting of 
the Cardiff Town Council, held to take into con- 
sideration the appointment of a medical officer of 
health for the whole county of Glamorganshire. It 
is proposed to fix the salary of this medical officer 
at 1,000/. a year, and it was explained to the town 
council that half this salary would be paid by 
the Local Government Board, and the other half 
would be spread over the rateable value of the 
whole .county, of which Cardiff would have to pay 
about 70/. The appointment would, it is stated, be 
made by the county, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board. The Cardiff Council 
arrived at no decision on the matter, and a further 
meeting is to be held for that purpose. 

As Carnarvonshire includes 'no urban district 
containing a population of twenty-five thousand and 
upwards,* in regard to which special exception is 
made in this section 286, it may be presumed that 
the medical officer of health to be appointed for the 
county would become the medical officer of health for 
the whole of the urban and rural sanitary districts 
within the county, including Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, Conway, Llandudno, and Holyhead, 
some of which already possess efficient officers of 
healthj although probably all are engaged in private 
practice. In the case of Glamorganshire, however, 
the case is different, as the county contains at least 
four urban districts with a population exceeding 
25,000, namely, Cardiff, Swansea, Merthyr Tydfil, 
and Aberdare, whfch would, according to the above- 
mentioned section, not be under the actual direction 
of the county officer, who would only superintend 
the smaller town and rural districts. Under these 
circumstances it seems scarcely reasonable that these 
large urban districts should be called upon to pay 
their quota of the county officer's salary in addition 
to that of their own medical officer. 

We shall watch with great interest the develop- 
ment of this Local Government Board scheme ol 
county districts and medical officers, which it 
appears to us might be applied with the prospect of 
great sanitary benefit to our two large manufacturing 
counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, which abound 
with innunlerable small local board districts, most 
of them having all but nominal medical officers. 
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with salaries quite as nominaL The sanitary stag- 
nation in Dukinfield^ and the arbitrary dismissal of 
the medical officer of health by the local board and 
sanitary authority, because he would not connive at 
their inaction, forms a fitting example of the failure 
of the present system in small districts. In nearly 
all the largest towns of these counties genuine sanitary 
work is being done, but in most of the large and 
scattered urban population lying outside these towns, 
the same cannot be said, and the want of well- 
organised combined districts with efficient and inde- 
pendent medical officers of health, debarred from 
private practice, is being sorely felt. 



The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
in the press a manual on the Personal Care of Health, by 
Dr. E. A. Parkes, of Netley Hospital. 

In the last eleven months the value of unmanufactured 
tobacco imported was 1,591,738/., and manufactured and 
snuff, 1,026,563/. 

A VACANCY has occurred in the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board by the resignation of Dr. McDonnell, the 
reiident medicsil commissioner. 



A SOCIETY for the protection of animals has been con- 
stituted in Copenhagen. The Crown Prince will probably 
accept the post of patron. 

Two colliers have been fined, at the Chesterfield 
county police-court for each having in his possession a pipe 
and tobacco while working in a coal-pit where safety lamps 
are used. 

The Leeds Board of Guardians have passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the Town Council to provide, under 
powers of the Artisans* Dwellings Act, increased dwelling 
accommodation for the poor. 

According to a work published by HeiT Noback, the 
Well-known Austrian engineer, the annual consumption of 
beer per head of the population is : — In Bavaria 219 litres, 
in Belgium 182, in England Il8, in Prussia 40, in Holland 
37, in Austria 34J, in France 19, and in Russia 14. 

It is announced that the directors of several of the 
principal meteorological stations of Northern Europe have, 
with the co-operation of the directors of the Meteorological 
Observatory at Hamburg, made arrangements to render 
meteorological signals internationally intelligible. 

The Bristol and Exeter Railway Company have been 
fined 20Lr. at Taimton for obstructing a public pathway, by 
leaving two rows of trucks on a level crossing. The local 
board of health prosecuted. The defence was, that the 
company, as an incorporated body, did not come under the 
clause of the Public Health Act on which proceedings were 
taken. 

The Sociiti des Midecins de la Loire are taking steps to 
investigate the special diseases to which miners are subject, 
hoping to be able to do something for their prevention or 
removal. It has begun by instituting a competition for 
prize essays, the first of which will have to treat of miner's 
anaemia. The prize will be 32/. MSS. must be sent in 
before September 30, 1876, to M. le docteur Sautereau, 
rue Travcrsi^re, 6, Saint-Etienne, Loire. 



The Churchwardens of Belper have, in pursuance of 
another requisition, convened a meeting of owners and 
ratepayers to take into consideration the propriety of con- 
stituting the township a local government district. 

The removal of the business of the Local Government 
Board from Gwydyr House, Whitehall, to that portion of 
the new buildings in Charles Street appropriated to the 
Department is fast progressing, and tlie Board will in a 
few days be in possession of their new offices. 

The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board at its weekly 
meeting in Liverpool, confirmed a recommendation of 
the Works* Committee to lease 600 yards of land, at 2j. 
per square yard per annum, to the British Workmen 
Public-house Company, for the erection of temperance 
refreshment rooms. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences a prize was awarded to M. Denayrouze for his 
apparatus for working in mines and for submarine explora* 
tions. Almost all the Carthaginian antiquities which had 
been simk with the Alagenia have been recovered by the 
diving apparatus and submarine lamp of this inventor. 

The inhabitants of LiverpoolJhave determined to seek 
for water in the some hundred miles of red sandstone in the 
immediate neighbourhood. A gentleman who takes great 
interest in Liverpool being supplied with pure water offers 
2,000/. towards the expense of trial wells, on condition that 
he shall name the engineer to superintend the works. 

Lord Kinnairp, in his character of patron and adviser- 
in-general for Scottish agriculturists, has communicated to 
the Duke of Richmond a vote of thanks for the * very 
judicious and important step ' he has taken *■ in appointing 
inspectors to overhaul and see to the proper cleansing of 
railway cattle trucks and steamboats* as a protection 
against disease. 

The health of Calcutta is reported to be very bad. 
One of the local papers publishes the following figures — 
' From the mortuary returns of the suburbs we find that 
the health of our immediate neighbourhood is very bad 
indeed. The month of October shows a mortality of 
1,451, being at the rate of 6771, or nearly 68 per thou- 
sand per annum of the population, or thrice that of London, 
and of twice that which ought to obtain in Calcutta. Of 
the total deaths 177 are attributed to cholera and 589 to 
fever.' 

In his presidential address to the Royal Society, Dr. 
Hooker made the first public announcement of the objects 
of the Treasury inquiry into meteorology. They are, 
generally speaking, as follows : I. How far have the 
statistics hitherto collected led to the discovery or con- 
firmation of any meteorological laws? 2. How far have the 
principles on which storm warnings arc given been justified 
by the results? 3. How far is the appropriation of a 
large sum of money in aid of meteorology justified ? 4. 
On what system should public expenditure for the science 
be best administered ? 

TYPHOID FEVER AT BLACKBURN. 
Alarming accounts have been published in several of 
the daily journals of the alleged prevalence of typhoid fever 
in Blackburn. We are authorised to state, on the best 
authority, that these reports are utterly vrithout foundation, 
and are mere fabrications. 



THE * PECULIAR PEOPLE ' AMONGST 

BUILDERS. 

It has latterly transpired that in one district of London 
probably less than one per cent, of the houses erected were 
built under any arrangement in which the assistance of an 
architect was included. The result of this is, that the 
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sanitary arrang^sments of the houses internally is, to say 
the least, very injudiciously arranged. Surely there ought 
to be a law passed to the effect that an architect of some 
sort should be consulted, as well as the Surveyor of the 
District Board, which latter takes, too often, far too little 
upon himself. We punish the man who neglects to send 
for medical aid when his family are stricken with enteric 
fever, but we allow his landlord to erect houses after his 
own rule-of-thumb and pocket-suiting style, which are, in 
reality, the cause of the visitation, and we magnanimously 
suffer him to go on doing so scot free even of admonish- 
ment. 

TREASURY SUBVENTIONS TO LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

In addition to the parliamentary grants paid over to the 
poor law guardians in respect of the medical officers' 
salaries, and for certain expensive medicines and appliances, 
and for the salaries of pauper school teachers, whidi grants 
during the year ended with Lady-day were in the aggre- 
gate 162,476/., the following sums amounting to 214,830/. 
have been paid out of the amount voted in 1874, namely 
to — Sanitary Officers : In respect of the year ended at 
Lady-day, 1874 :— Medical Officers of Health, 26,870/. 
I4r. 2d. Inspectors of Nuisances, 23,187/. 5^. 2</. Pauper 
Lunatics in Asylums : In respect of the half-year ended at 
Michaelmas, 1874, 164,772/. 6j. od. Total 214,830/. 5^. 4//. 
The total sum provided by the estimates of the present 
session, as grants from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of 
local rates (England) for the year 1875-76, amounts to 
3,257,696/. _^____ 

FRESH MEAT FROM AMERICA. 

About forty tons of meat were sent direct from New 
York to Liverpool, and thence by rail to London, for the 
Christmas market Owing, however, to the Smithfield 
dead meat market having been closed three days in conse- 
quence of Christmas day and the two ensuing holidays, the 
meat had to be kept th^ee days more than was actually 
necessary ; yet, on uie day it was sold, Tuesday the 28th 
inst., it was found to be in excellent condition. The 
method of preserving is at present a trade secret. All that 
is known is that the vessels are specially prepared for the 
service ; that each quarter of meat is first wrapped in rough 
doth and then placed in huge tank-like boxes, each box 
having within it a fan which is moved by steam power ; 
and that outside each box there is a thick covering of ice. 
A larger consignment is expected in about ten days, and it 
is said that plenty of capital and much skill are employed 
in this efTort to bring dead meat fresh over the more than 
2,000 miles which separate New York from Liverpool. 



MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE IN BIRMINGHAM. 

The formal transfer of the gas and water-works to the 
corporation of Birmingham, was made at Birmingham on 
Saturday last, in presence of the representatives of the 
different contracting parties. For purchasing the business of 
the Staffordshire Gas Company, the borough treasurers 
handed over to the representatives of the company the 
following checks: — Capital not appropriated, 10,906/.; 
reserve fund, June 30, 39,609/.; addition to ditto, being 
surplus profits of half-year ending June 30, 9,185/.; one 
half of surplus profits of last half-year, as agreed, 15,000/. ; 
maximum dividend for half-year, 29, 145/. ; in return for 
which the vice-chairman of the company, Mr. G. Heaton, 
handed to the Mayor the copy of the company's seal. The 
transfer of the water- works to the corporation was effected 
by a short conveyance, which set forth the terms of the 
transfer — viz., the payment by the corporation of annuities 
to the amount of 54,490/., and of a check for some 3,000/. 
The deed stamp on the conveyance was of the value of up- 
wards of 500/. In addition to these large acquisitions, the 
corporation have become the possessors of tne works and 
business of the Birmingham Gas Company. A sum of 
430,000/. was paid to t& company* 



FLOCK BEDS. 

An active correspondence is being carried on in Scot- 
land as to the manufacture of flock from rags, to which we 
lately referred. In the original article in the Glasgow 
Herald a difference was made between white flocks and 
black flocks in favour of the former, which is now denied, 
as white rag-flocks are made from white flannel rags which 
have been worn next the skin, and black flocks from over- 
coats and coarse outer garments. There is another kind of 
white flock which is not open to any of the objections to 
rag flocks. It is obtained from the waste of cotton- 
spinning mills, and is known as cotton flocks ; it is some- 
what dearer than the rag flocks, but is obviously much pre- 
ferable on sanitary grounds, as not liable to convey infec- 
tion, never having been worn on the human body. 
Woollen rag flocl^ are used also for making up into 
* mungo and shoddy,' and are thus converted again into 
new clothes of an inferior kind. It is asserted that persons 
engaged in this manufacture do not suffer more from infec- 
tious diseases than others, which, if true, would certainly 
go some way towards proving the rarity with which infec- 
tion is thus conveyed. One of the advocates for the use of 
old rag flocks in beds confessed that Uhere b some flock in 
the market the sale of which for any purpose whatever 
should be prohibited by the sanitary authorities,' and it is 
therefore very evident that attention has not been called 
to this matter too soon. Intending purchasers of flock 
beds would therefore do well, notwithstanding the slightly 
increased price, to particularly inquire for cotton flock 
before completing their bargain. 



SEWER GASES AND SMELLS AT POPLAR. 

A PETITION is about to be presented to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works from the Poplar District Board, calling the 
attention of the former to the foul and offensive exhalations 
which issue from the air shafts in the main sewers — which 
are now supposed to be the reason of the prevalence of 
fever in the district. It appears that every reasonable 
suggestion that has been put before the Poplar Board has 
been fairly tried — for instance, air-shafts in connection with 
furnaces, disinfection by carbolic acid and chloride of lime, 
deodorisation of the issuing smells by means of charcoal 
tra3rs. But all these have proved inoperative, for in the 
first case the heavy gases descended into the house by 
means of the flues ; in the second, no alleviation of smeU 
was found ; and in the third, the aqueous vapour firom the 
sewers took the pores of the charcoal by storm. The at- 
tention of the Metropolitan Board is therefore to be called to 
this state of things, and they are to be asked for a remedy. 

What that remedy will be is not easy to be guessed, 
considering that our municipal and sanitary engineers 
and surveyors are still undecided as to the best system of 
sewage ventilation. 

The simplest idea would be to create an atmospheric 
current in the sewer, and this has been advocated, and 
means even suggested for its achievement. Self cleansing 
sewers and plenty of intakes as well as outlets — these 
seem to be most desirable. It is not sufficient to provide 
a series of outlets for the air in the crowns of sewers, if 
those outlets are to be almost clogged up with charcoal, 
and it would be better to promote a free passage of air in 
these underground channels, the inlets being near the 
surface of the ground and the outlets at nearly chimney 
height. We believe that there is no difficulty in finding 
air- withdrawing media to the tops of the ventilating pipes, 
and their action would be to suck in fresh air at the outlets, 
and to continue to do this. The needful thing would he to 
apportion the number of these inlets and outlets properly. 
Were a regular system of air-currents once established, the 
sewers would soon cease to be offensive, always provided, 
of course, that the sewage was systematically on the £ow 
to the outfall. The ventilation of soil pipes has often been 
carried on by abolishing the customary syphon at the foot of 
the stack and leaving an inlet in the house-drain where it 
could best be borne. 
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MILK A DIFFUSER OF ENTERIC FEVER. 
At a late meeting of the Parochial Board of Glasgow a 
circular was read from the Board of Supervision, stating 
that it had been ascertained in several instances that 
disease, especially enteric fever, had been transmitted 
through the agency of milk, and calling the attention of 
the Board, as Uie local authority for the landward part of 
the parish, to this subject, and recommending that an in- 
spection be made from time to time of all dairies and 
farms, with reference to their water supply and general 
sanitary arrangements; and, where disease is found to 
exist, that such steps should be taken as the medical officer 
may advise with a view to prevent the dissemination of 
the disease. It was agreed tnat such an inspection should 
be made. 

COLD BATHS IN HOT CLIMATES. 

The danger of using a cold bath in China is commented 
upon in the statistical report on the health of the navy for 
the year 1874. Old residents are aware of the fact, and 
shake their heads when new comers boast of their ' tubs,' 
cynicallypredicting that * they won't continue that very 
long.' The Japanese, with whom bathing is like a neces- 
sary of life, always use the hottest water they can bear, 
and the medical officer from whom we are quoting, says he 
can scarcely bring to his recollection an instance of a 
Chinese or a Japanese drinking cold water. Hot or warm 
tea is their invariable beverage. The whole of the China 
station is found to predispose Europeans to bowel affix- 
tions, and the causes are said to be threefold — First, Malaria, 
which gives rise to the more severe forms, especially 
dysentery, which has its own poison. Second, Sudden 
changes of temperature, producing 'chills.* ThiH, Un- 
wholesome food. Precautions founded on these considera- 
tions are found beneficial in protecting the health of the 
sailors on board Her Majest/s ships. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL VAPOURS 

UPON HEALTH. 

At the quarterly meeting of the North-Western Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of Health held in Manchester on 
the 28th ult., an important report on the effiects of 
chemical gases on human life and health was read. The 
medical officers of districts in which chemical or allied 
works are carried on had replied to a series of questions 
submitted by the association. Their suggestions for the 
amendment of the evils resulting from the chemical works 
nuisance were sununed up thus : — * First, the removal of 
the works from the vicinity of inhabited houses ; second, 
the reduction of the legal maximum of noxious vapours 
allowed to be discharged ; third, emitting the vapours for 
the most part when the wind will carry tliem in a safe 
direction ; fourth, the more stringent application by sanitary 
authorities of the legislative provisions already existing ; 
fifth, the adoption by manufacturers of the most approved 
scientific processes ; and sixth, requiring the removal of all 
sulphur from alkali waste before deposit.' These inquiries 
had been instituted through the initiative of the Man- 
chester and Salfprd Sanitary Association, which had invited 
the North- Western Association of Medical Officers of 
Health to co-operate in an inquiry into the effects upon 
human life and health of such gases and vapours as those 
above referred to. A paper was also read by Dr. Gregory 
on ' The high death-rate from alcohol, and how medical 
men, especially medical officers of healtli, may diminish it.' 



SMOKE NUISANCES. 
A SHORT time since the Home Secretary received a 
memorial from a deputation representing a large body of 
tradesmen, setting forth their complaints of the mode in 
which the Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Act 
was administered and enforced by the police. Some very 
great irritation seems to have followed the action of the 
officers, and the Home Secretary agreed that to a certain 



extent the Act was an expensive and troublesome one. 
The sore point with the petitioners was the absence of a 
due notice of what they were charged with, many of them 
not having time to collect evidence in their own defence 
when their cases came on for hearing. To this the Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police stated that any delay arose 
from the pressure of duties on the engineer of the force, 
which was not a very consoling statement to the sufferers. 
Indeed, it would appear that the latter had a considerable 
deal to complain of, for one of the deputation stated that 
he had constructed a furnace which had been approved by 
the official engineer, and that he was, on one occasion, 
actually fined for creating a nuisance when the fire was not 
lighted. The second time his stoker was fined for negli- 
gent stoking, it being admitted that the furnace was con- 
structed so as to consume its own smoke, or rather prevent 
the generation of smoke, but that the stoker fired up 
badly. All this is surely puerile, and betrays a strained 
state of things between the tradesmen and the authorities, 
which is, at least, unfortunate for the community. It is 
but just to add that the tradesmen do not complain of the 
Act, but of its injudicious and high-handed administration. 
There can be no doubt that the resolutions passed at the 
offices of the National Chamber of Trade will be fully 
considered by the Home Secretary. 

There is really no difficulty in obtaining a self-acting 
apparatus, which shall work well, independently of the 
carelessness of the stoker ; and such an one was lately in 
use at the Ilford Paper Mills. There are, doubtless, also 
many others, and the tradesmen should think less of carry- 
ing out suggestions of the police engineer for amending 
the furnace doors he has, than of erecting the best con- 
trivance once and for all, when he first receives a visit 
from the policeman. We seem to have made but very 
little advance in the abatement of the smoke nuisance 
since Mr. Spencer Wells wrote against it in 1863, or Sir 
Robert Peel spoke against it in 1866. If our manufac- 
turers and tradesmen would use an apparatus to increase 
the supply of air to the fire immediately after coaling, and 
capable of a gradual diminution during the time of gaseous 
evolution, and, above all, an apparatus which would do 
this automatically, the frequent hauling up before the 
magistrates would cease. At present it is pull stoker, pull 
policeman, and pull baker. 

STREET CLEANSING. 

In Dr. Whitmore's last monthly report on the health of 
the parish of St. Marylebone, after calling attention to 
the comparatively high rate of mortality from scarlet fever, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and heart disease, he proceeds to 
point out the deplorable condition of the streets from want 
of proper cleansing, and the necessity, on sanitary grounds, 
of some improved and vastly more efficient system of 
street cleansing than is at present adopted. He says it 
may be accepted as an indubitable fact, that a damp and 
humid atmosphere tends materially to lower the standard 
of health amongst those who are exposed to its influence. 
That consideiing the depth of mud and slush which has 
covered the streets, we can scarcely estimate the amount 
of sickness which such a condition is calculated to produce. 

There can be no doubt that in a large proportion of 
London streets the universal use of a cart with revolving 
brooms, and a receptacle for the mud, which has been 
occasionally tried, would be attended with the best results. 
The cart sweeps much faster than a gang of men, and 
carries the mud away as it is swept up, instead of allowing 
it to remain in heaps on the road-side, as is commonly 
done. We believe that the great objection, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, to the adoption of the * sweep- 
ing cart ' is that it takes away the fluid in the mud, 
instead of allowing it to drain away into the sewers, 
or evaporate into the atmosphere. Of course if time be 
allowed for the water more or less saturated with decom- 
posable matter to drain away, or for it to evaporate, soluble 
substances will find their way into the sewers, and volatile 
matters into the air which should have been removed by 
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other means, mainly by cartage, to some place outside the 
metropolis, where they could be utilised. 

The expense of removing large quantities of snow from 
the streets is very large, and even when it has been re- 
moved the question arises what is to be done with it. One 
of the best solutions appears to be the injection of 'steam 
into it, then allowing the melted snow to run into the 
sewers, and retaining the solid residue for cartii^ away. 
In some districts snow has been thrown into the sewers 
down the ' man-holes,' but this although a cheap, is an ob- 
jectionable process, because grit and other street refuse is 
thrown in as well as the snow. 

As to the injury to health from slush and melting snow, 
those who are strong and hearty as well as well shod, can 
afford to pass it by almost unnoticed ; but the poor who are 
generally badly provided with boots, and females who 
generally wear boots which are much too thin for winter 
wear, must suffer much avoidable discomfort and injury to 
health. We believe that the sickness alone which would 
be prevented by a more speedy and complete removal of 
liquid mud from our streets would greatly outweigh the 
increased cost. 

FEVER DENS. 
The words 'fever dens' have been frequently applied 
to houses which were surrounded by nuisances, or were 
more or less deficient in ordinary sanitary conveniences, 
but we do not remember any more disgusting account of a 
place to which this epithet has been applied than that of 
the wooden railway huts which have been erected near 
Thorpe. At a meeting of the Stockton Rural Sanitary 
Authority which was lately held. Dr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed medical officer of health for this district, and 
reports that on his last visit to these huts he found them 
Unrounded with swamps (not merely pools) of sludge, 
slops, and other offensive matters, resulting from a want 
of drainage and privy accommodation. These pools 
were so large that * the women and children were obliged 
to navigate their way on planks, blocks of wood, and 
old doors. ITie water-supply was still polluted, over- 
crowding as bad as ever, and fever on the increase.* The 
report does not state for how long a period this horrible 
state of things had continued, but it was evident that 
they must have been of some considerable duration, as its 
wording could not have applied to anything of recent date. 
We would therefore ask, if these horrible nuisances have 
been allowed to remain there for some time, and deaths 
from fever have resulted therefrom, whether or not the 
sanitary authorities are not morally, if not legally, guilty of 
being accessories to these deaths ? If one of the local 
authorities, whose negligence — to use no harsher term — 
had brought about such fatal results were sued for the 
pecuniary loss sustained by the widows and children of the 
husbands and fathers who have died, we should much 
more rarely hear of such cases. 

It also appears, from the newspaper report, ' that the 
medical ofUcer of health was doubtful if the Public Health 
Act would apply to these huts as being *■ houses ' ; but he 
advised the local authority, if they were of opinion that 
the Act could be put in force, to take immediate steps for 
closing them, until they are rendered fit for human habita- 
tion. The board thereon resolved * that notice be served 
on the owners informing them that if they did not put the 
huts into a proper state of repair, they would be closed as 
being unfit for human habitation.' . It seems to us that 
simply putting these wooden shanties into proper repair 
will not be sufficient to render them habitable, especially 
if the water-supply be taken from wells, as the water 
derived from ground so saturated with filth cannot be fit 
for domestic use for a long time to come. The emanations 
also from the saturated soil would of themselves ];»e suffi- 
cient to perpetuate fever for a rather long period, unless 
very efficient drainage-works be made, and a free use of 
disinfectants l)e employed ; or, better still, unless all the 
upper surface of the filthy soil be removed, and replaced 
by gravel or untainted eartli. 
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HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF THE FEVER 
EPIDEMIC IN BRAMPTON AND WALTON 
UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

The following report on the epidemic of fever in 
Brampton and Walton was presented to the sanitary 
authority of the district at their last meeting. 

Gentlemen, — As you are aware from my two 
previous quarterly reports, your district has been 
exceedingly healthy for six months prior to the pre- 
sent outbreak, not a single case of fever having 
occurred in it during that period, and the mortality' 
was very much below the average. This happy 
state of things continued up to September 22, when 
the first case of typhoid fever proved fatal in the 
person of Mary Coates, residing in Coate's Yard, 
which is among the lowest portions in New Bramp- 
ton. Immediately after this person was buried, the 
house which she had inhabited was twice or three 
times limewashed, at my suggestions, by a man who 
lives in the same yard, and who contracted the fever 
also, but is now almost convalescent. I may s.iy 
that I failed entirely to trace this first case to any 
source of contagion. 

You will recollect, no doubt, that there were 
heavy floods of rain about the middle of August last, 
almost three inches falling during the week ending 
13th of that month, leaving the water turbid, and in 
many places discoloured; this date peculiarly corre- 
sponds with the time when Mary Coates died, giving 
a few days for the development of the poison after 
imbibing into the system the elements which caused 
it. The reason why there was not a more general 
outbreak at that time, may be owing to the fact that 
there was not the amount of loose vegetable sub- 
stances lying about, that might be washed into the 
water, nor the same amount of rain to carry it away 
as on the subsequent occasion. The vegetable 
kingdom does not, as you know, show many signs of 
decay, until 'towards the end of September, or the 
beginning of October; many species of plants appear 
about that time to end their term of existence, 
for they droop, shrivel and die. Again, Coate's 
Yard and that neighbourhood would be the very 
place where the fever would most likely occur, 
first, being the lowest in point of elevation in the 
district, where substances suspended in the water 
would be sure to gravitate. I may here observe that 
the middle of a stream is always a shade faster than 
the edges or sides, hence one reason why suspended 
matter would be carried along the general current 
to the lowest outlets, and not into side branches ; 
substances dissolved, or chemically held in the 
water, would not be acted on by the current in the 
same way, they would be more equally diffused; with 
vegetables partially dissolved it would be so, this 
may partly explain the fact why the fever did not 
appear in all parts supplied by the general supply of 
water at the same time. It is well known to scien- 
tific men that organic matter in suspension in 'water 
promotes the development of crowds of animalculse, 
and these cannot be entirely removed by filtratioR. 
Other circumstances that exist in Coate*s Yard 
of a very offensive character might possibly in- 
crease the tendency to a typhoid condition, being 
in a sanitary aspect worse, perhaps, than 
any other in the Brampton district. llie 
want of a proper system of drainage in. Netf> 
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Brampton no doubt tends to prolong and intensify 
the fever; but I can hardly believe that this out- 
break can be satisfactorily explained in this way, as 
the disease appeared in the same time in other 
places well provided with sewers. 

The second great flood began about October 8 ; 
from that date to the 22nd four inches of rain fell 
at Chesterfield, two and a half falling on one day 
(which was nearly as much as fell in one week on 
the previous occasion), when the water became un- 
fit for domestic purposes. 

About ten days after the commencement of these 
floods, typhoid fever appeared in no less than twenty 
different places in Brampton, with double that num- 
ber in the immediate neighbourhood. Up to the 
present time seventy cases occurred, with thirteen 
deaths, in a population of not more than 4,000. 

The inquiries into recent outbreaks of enteric 
fever throughout the kingdom have proved that 
water may be polluted in various ways, and at 
various points. It may get contaminated at its 
source, in the reservoir, on its course through the 
mains, and in the houses of the inhabitants. At its 
source animal or vegetable matter may get into it, 
which may be either suspended or dissolved, and 
prove injurious to health, by producing irritation of 
the alimentary canal ; mineral particles may also 
get into it, which act mech^cally on the bowels 
and cause diarrhoea. In its storage it is liable to 
pollution by washings of promiscuous substances 
from the surrounding neighbourhood ; but the most 
dangerous contamination generally takes place in its 
transit through the mains, after the supply has been 
turned off, by means of worn-out or imperfect joints, 
and these may occur when the soil is perhaps satu- 
rated with drainage or cesspool soakage, or where 
they pass through the sewer, which would afford 
every facility not only for the regular ingress of 
sewer-air, but also for the occasional entrance of 
sewage itself into the water-pipes. At the outlet or 
in the house it may be fouled by sewage-gas, in con- 
sequence of water-closets being connected with the 
mains without the intervention of cisterns, or through 
the service-pipes. 

The danger of polluting water which might be 
otherwise pure and good by the intermittent system 
of supply, is of the utmost importance to be under- 
stood and recognised by all water companies and 
sanitary authorities. 

To satisfy myself on this question, I called on 
Mr. Jones, the manager of the Chesterfield Water 
Company, and he informed me that the water supply 
was not turned off in Brampton for the last three 
months. It is clear, therefore, that whilst the pres- 
sure was continuous there could be only leakage out- 
wardly, and no impure or foul air coula find entrance 
into the fully charged water-pipes ; the moment, 
however, this pressure is removed, the evil might 
occur. In the present instance, I believe, the con- 
tamination must have taken place at its source, or 
on its course to or in the reservoir. I would recom- 
mend every householder to have a stop-cock between 
the main and his house, so that, in the event of any 
repairs being required^ he could turn off the supply 
from his house without interfering with the main. 
In all the papers I have seen or read on the inter- 
mittent system, I think this ariangement has been 
overlooked ; I consider it, however, indispensable 
to prevent all chances of sewage-pollution. 

It has been ascertained that fever poison is 
often conveyed by means of the milk supply, but I ^ 



think the evidence on this (question has beenin many 
instances inconclusive, particularly as regards scarlet 
fever. I have doubts as to whether the poison of it 
can be conveyed in this manner. On the present 
occasion there is positive evidence that the infection 
has not been spread in this way, as I visited all the 
houses of every milkseller in the district, being 
eleven in number, and they have been hitherto free 
from all kinds of zymotic diseases. 

Houses, drains, and ash-pits have been regularly 
disinfected, and other precautions recommended, but 
owing to the want of hospitals and mortuaries, isola- 
tion of the sick and dead cannot be completely adopted. 
My investigations since my last report ot the 
cr.use of this epidemic go to confirm the opinion 
already expressed, namely, that the infection was 
spread, and probably caused by contaminated water. 
With regard tp my previous observations on the 
water supply, I have taken the trouble to append to 
this report, the 'River Pollution Commissioners'* 
report on the Chesterfield water, which confirms 
every word I have said, both as to the nature of its 
pollution, and the remedy recommended. 

•Chesterfield (Derbyshire), a borough of 11,427 
inhabitants, is supplied from water-works belonging 
to a private company, who receive the water from 
an upland gathering ground on the millstone grit, 
1,335 acres in extent, of which not more than five 
per cent, is arable, the remainder being pasture and 
woodland ; two-thirds of the whole is manured by 
cattle and sheep-droppings, and by farm-yard 
manure. The water is received into impounding re- 
servoirs, together forty-three acres in extent, and 
156 millions of gallons in capacity; thence it flows 
unfiltered into a service reservoir, containing 
6,000,000 gallons, and is thence distributed at the 
rate of 700,000 gallons daily, for the supply of about 
5,000 houses, and fifty factories, distributed over an 
area of about 18,000 acres. The supply is generally 
constant, and direct from the mains, and it is 
declared to be adequate. 

* Analysis, — Our analysis, given at page 53, shows 
this water to be considerably contaminated with 
organic matter, some of which is of animal origin. 
It would be much improved in palatability by effi- 
cient sand filtration, but would still continue to be of 
suspicious quality. The hardness is moderate. 

' Composition,— loX^X solid impurity, i5'8o; or- 
ganic carbon, 226 ; organic nitrogen, 1,004 ; ammo- 
nia, o ; nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites, -088 ; total 
combined nitrogen '132 ; previous sewage or animal 
contamination, -560; chlorine, 1*25 ; hardness, tem- 
porary, 2*9; permanent, 7-4; total, 10-3; slightly 
turbid.' ANGUS Mackintosh, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health. 

To the Brampton and Walton Sanitary 
Authority, December 14, 1875. 



^afaj llcpcrts. 



PROCEEDINGS AGAINST A WATER COMPANY. 

At the Worcestershire assizes, at the instance of 
the Mayor of Dudley, an indictment was preferred 
against the South Staffordshire Water Company for 
not supplying pure and wholesome water in Dudley. 
A true bill was found. For several months com- 
plaints had been frequent as to the impurity of the 
water supply at Dudley, Tipton, and other place**. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT 
The Mayor of Portsmouth, having declared at 
a recent public meeting, that a resolution in favour 
of the Public Libraries Act was not carried, he being 
under the impression that a majority of two-thirds 
was necessary, the question has been submitted for 
the opinion of counsel, who has advised that a ma- 
jority, however small, is sufficient to carry the adop- 
tion of the Act, and that the verbal announcement 
by the mayor amoimted to nothing, the legal mode 
of declaring the result being by the issue of notices 
signed by the mayor. Counsel has also advised 
that there can be no poll of the ratepayers, the case 
of Bethnal Green not being analogous, as the 
moving authority was the vestry, and not the town 
cotmcil. As the mayor has refused to issue the 
necessary notices agreeably to the above opinion, a 
mandamus is to be applied for to compel him to 
do so. 

IRISH SALARIES. 
A QUESTION as to the payment of salaries of 
urban consulting sanitary officers having arisen in 
Ireland, a doubt having existed as to whether the 
town conmiissioners or boards of guardians were 
liable for the amount ; a decision has just been given 
in the case of Dr. F. V. M'DowelL In 1874, Dr. 
M'Dowell, of Ballickmoyler, was elected urban sani- 
tary officer by the Carlow tovm commissioners, and, 
having applied for his year's salary, he was referred 
to the board of guardians for the amount A corres- 
pondence with the Irish Local Government Board 
ensued, the result of which is a letter from the body 
stating ' that the salary assigned to the consulting 
sanitary officer of the lurban sanitary authority is 
payable by that authority, and not by the rural sani- 
tary authority.' Dr. F. V. M'Dowell, who is one of 
the seven dispensing doctors of Carlow Union, re- 
sides in Queen's County, and this is why the objec- 
tion was raised, but it was overruled. 



THE WRONG MAN SUMMONED. 

At Hammersmith, T. Hovenden appeared to 
answer an adjourned sunmions taken out at the 
instance of the Fulham Board of Works, under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, with respect to a nuisance 
on premises in Queen's-road. Mr. Wild, who de- 
fended, said the summons was adjourned for the 
inspector of nuisances to sununon fiie tenant. The 
tenant had not been summoned, as he appeared to 
have executed the works under a pressure from the 
board. He now asked for costs. The inspector 
said he was not prepared to go into the case, he 
having sent a telegram to the defendant not to ap- 
pear. Mr. Wild said the telegram had not been 
received. The inspector said he found the nuisance 
in the back yard, caused by a choked-up drain. 
The owner caused the nuisance by not having the 
drain connected with the sewer. He had not pro- 
duced the tenant to prove the case. He believed 
the premises were let on lease. Mr. Wild produced 
the lease, which showed that the premises were let 
for thirty years, the tenant covenanting to pay all 
rates, etc.. Mr. Wild was prepared with cases to 
show that the owner was not liable. The board 
could only sunmion the owner when the person 
causing the nuisance could not be found. The de- 
fendant could not have caused the nuisance, as he 
had no control over the premises. Mr. Ingham said 
the inspector had mistaken the mode of proceeding. 



If he wanted the ovmer to do the work he should 
have proceeded under the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act. Sunmions dismissed, the complainant to 
pay 2/. 2J. costs. 

THE SMOKE ACT. 

John Orchard, medical gas manufocturer, of 
High Street, Kensington, was summoned for using a 
certain furnace not constructed to consume the smoke. 
— ^The defendant said he was inclined to think he was 
blamed for smoke caused by his next-door neigh- 
bour. — ^The government inspector said the next-door 
neighbour had been sununoned and fined 5/. and 
i/. I3«. 6^. costs. He saw the defendant's chimney 
smoking very badly. At that time he was inspecting 
the next-door place. The parties made the same re- 
mark ; it was not their smoke, but Mr. Orchard's.— 
The defendant asked Mr. Sandison, the inspector, 
what particular alterations he required to be niade to 
the boiler. — Mr. Sandison said he fold the defendant's 
man to refer to the Directory, where he would find 
the names of manufacturers of smoke-consuming 
apparatuses ; the government did not allow him to 
recommend any particular apparatus. — The defen- 
dant said after he received the notices he used coke, 
which did not make black smoke. — The defendant 
was fined 5/. and i/. 135; dd, costs. 



RATING OF TITHES. 

At the recent special sessions at Watlington was 
heard the case of the Rev, IV, IV, Harvey^ Rector of 
Ewdme v. the Churchwardens of Ewelnu and the 
Assessment Committee of the Wallingford UnUm,-^ 
Mr. Harvey appealed against a poor rate, in respect 
of the commutation rent charge, in lieu of tithes, for 
his rectory. — Mr. Harvey raised three objections to 
the valuation list. ist. That the sum of 705/. Si. &/., 
being the amount fixed by the tithe apportionment, 
should be taken as the basis of value, and not the 
actual gross value of 792/. lis, lo/., for the year 
1874, as shown by the com averages. 2nd. That in 
ascertaining the poor rates to be deducted, in order 
to arrive at the gross estimated rental, an average of 
the rates for the previous three years should be taken, 
and not the amount of the rates paid by the rector 
on the tithes for the year prior to the assessment 
And 3rdly. That a sum of 57/. 8j. should be de- 
ducted for the average annual cost of repairs and 
insurance of die chancel of the church, the assess- 
ment conmiittee only allowing 3/. under this head, 
the amount claimed by former incumbents. — The 
three objections raised were successfully combated 
by the clerk to the assessment conunittee, and the 
rate was confirmed. 

REFUSAL TO SELL MILK. 

At Lambeth, C. Henderson, dairyman, 227, St. 
George's Road, was summoned by the Camber- 
well Vestry, under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
for refusing to sell D. Fraser a pint of milk. D. 
Eraser, the inspector, stated that he went to the 
defendant's premises. He asked the defendant's wife 
for a pint of milk out of the can he pointed to, and 
tendered the money for it She said, * You can't 
have it out of that ; it's last nighf s milk.' She then 
took the can away, and refused to answer any quesr 
tions. Her husband then appeared, and witness 
again asked for milk out of the can, and tendered 
the money. Her husband said it was country milk, 
and he could not warrant it The inspector said the 
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defendant was liable to a pefialty for refusing to 
serve him. The defendant said the inspector asked 
for new milk, and he offered to sell him a pint out of 
the other can. Eraser denied that he had asked for 
new milk. Mr. EUison said the object of the inspec- 
tor was to have the milk tested, and by refusing to 
stn^ him out of the particular can the defendant 
was liable. It was an important provision, and, if 
not carried out, the new Act would be completely 
defeated. He fined the defendant forty shillings and 
costs. 

AN AMATEUR DOCTOR. 
F. Keen, a dairyman, of Walmer Road, Notting 
Hill, appeared to answer six summonses to show 
cause why his children should not be vaccinated. 
The defendant on the former occasion set up a de- 
fence that five of the children had had small-pox, the 
illness being of three or four days' duration only. He 
also said he was his own doctor, and was guided in 
the treatment by a book by Dr. Coffin. The sum- 
monses were adjourned for the children to be medi- 
cally examined. The defendant now attended with 
his eldest child, and produced a certificate from a 
medical gentleman, stating that he had examined the 
boy, and was of opinion he had had small pox. Mr. 
Bridge said the certificate was not evidence. The 
defendant then called Mr. C. T. Pearce, a surgeon, 
but not registered. The reason was that the orthodox 
mode of treatment was defective, and, being so per- 
secuted because he was a homoeopath, he could not 
associate with the orthodox school. He was a legally 
qualified practitioner and a member of the Roy£d 
College ot Surgeons. He had been in practice for 
thirty years, and had seen a great deal of small-pox. 
He had seen the child, who had cicatrices of small- 
pox of a mild form. The cicatrices might be either 
from small-pox or chicken-pox. If small-pox, the 
illness would have lasted longer than three or foiu: 
days. If it had continued that time, witness would 
come to the conclusion that it was chicken-pox. That 
disease might be mistaken for small-pox. Medical 
men frequently mistook chicken-pox for small-pox. 
Dr. M'Cann did not agree with the last witness. 
He knew of many cases of small-pox where it was 
not necessary to confine the patients to bed for one 
day. A child might have small-j)ox and only be ill 
for three or four days. It would be a mild attack. 
A child might be ill for three or four days, and yet 
have small-pox. From an examination of the de- 
fendant's child he thought it was impossible to say 
whether he had had small-pox or not. Mr. Bridge 
observed that the Act of Parliament was passed 
under the conviction of the Legislature that it was 
necessary for the public safety that children should 
be vaccinated. He had a strong opinion that it was 
right, but this had nothing to do with the case, and 
he had simply to carry out the Act The onus of 
proof that the child had been vaccinated or had had 
smaU-pox rested on the father. The defendant said 
his children had had small-pox, and he alone attended 
upon them, that he studied Dr. Coffin's book, and 
had knowledge to judge if it was small-p>ox. In cor- 
roboration he called a gentleman of experience, but 
it was quite clear from his evidence that the child 
had suffered from chicken-pox and not small-pox. 
He then made an order for five of the children to be 
vaccinated within fourteen days. With respect to 
the sixth child, the youngest, the summons was with- 
drawn, as it was not in a fit state of health to be 
vaccinated. 



tBERMONDSEY MILK. 

At Sonthwark Police Court, T. Green, dairyman, 
of Mark's-road, Bermondsey, was summoned by the 
sanitary inspector for selling as pure milk a niixture 
containing 30 per cent, of water. The defendant's 
wife said she sold the milk as she received it from 
the dealer. Mr. Partridge told her she should for 
the future obtain a written warranty from the person 
who supplied her, and then she would have a remedy. 
He fined the defendant 5^. and I2j. 6^. costs. £. 
Jones, 16, Parish-street, Horselydown, was charged 
with a like offence. Mr. Partridge fined her 2ar. 
and I2J. td, costs. — Emily Jennings, of 144, Tooley- 
street, was charged with selling milk adulterated 
with 1 5 per cent of water. Mr. Partridge fined her 
2s. 6d. and 12s, 6d, costs. At another sitting of the 
same court A. Finch, of 17, Three Oaks-lane, Horse- 
lydown, was summoned for selling as pure milk a 
mixture containing 12 per cent of water. Mr. 
Partridge fined him lox. and I2j. 6d. costs. — Messrs. 
Batty and Co., 59, Freeschool-street, were charged 
with a like offence. Mr. Munro said the milk was 
analysed by Dr. Viner, and found to be adulterated 
to the extent of 28 per cent of water. Mr. Partridge 
fined them 401. and \2s. 6d, costs. H. Babington, 
of 47, Horselydown-lane, was charged with selling 
milk adulterated with 15 per cent of water. Defen- 
dant's wife said she was certain that Dr. Viner's 
analysis was incorrect, as their milk was genuine, 
and she wished the case to be adjourned for the 
purpose of having the portion left with her analysed 
by an independent person. Mr. Partridge undertook 
to send her sample to Somerset House to be analvsed 
according to the provisions of the New Act, and the 
case was adjourned. 

HOUSE UNFIT FOR HABITATION. 

A DWELLING-HOUSE, from dilapidation, etc., was 
reported on and condemned as unfit for habitation by 
the medical officer of health. The rural sanitary 
authority ordered proceedings, and a magistrate's 
order was obtained under sec. 97 of 38 and 39 Vict, 
c. 55, for the closing of the house. This order not 
being complied with, further proceedings under sec. 
98 were taken for the penalty, etc. At the hearing 
of this second summons, it was shown to the Court 
that the owner was eighty-seven years of age, that 
he was in receipt of parish relief, and had only a life 
interest in the premises ; that he did not himself 
reside in the house, but allowed a married daughter 
to do so, and that she paid no rent, and would not 
leave. The Court said it was of no use making the 
order asked for upon a pauper, and dismissed the 
summons. Can any proceeding be taken against the 
occupier ? If so, under which section of the act } 
It was admitted by both owner and occupier and the 
magistrates, that the house is not fit to live in, and 
ou^t to be taken down. AN Inspector. 

[We have no difficulty in advising that in such a 
case proceedings may be taken against the occupier. 
Section 98 of the Public Health Act meets the 
c ase. I 

THE EXPLOSIVES ACT. 

The following is an outline of the Explosives Act, now 
on the eve of coming into operation. The Act deals with 
all explosives proper and to applied forms of the same, 
such as gunpowder, nitro-glycerine^ dynamite, gun-cotton, 
blasting powder, fulminate of mercury, coloured fires, fog 
signals, fireworks, fuses, rockets, percussion caps, de- 
tonators, cartridges, and ammunition of all descriptions. 
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There is also ppwer to her- Majesty, by Order in Council, 
to declare any substance which is specially dangerous by 
reason of its explosive properties to be an explosive within 
the meaning of the Act. The first of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, of which fifteen have appeared, classifies explosives in 
seven main groups. 

Henceforth it will be unlawful for anyone to keep any 
explosive (with a few exceptions), except a small amount 
for private use and not for sale, elsewhere than in a factory, 
a magazine, a store, or in ' registered premises.' For keep- 
ing in either of the three nrst-named ways a licence is 
necessary ; in the case of registered premises it is only 
necessary for the person to register his name and address 
with the local authority and to conform to certain provisions 
contained in the Act and in the orders made thereunder. 
The quantities which may be kept in the different ways 
are graduated according to the conditions under which the 
explosive is to be kept. Thus, in the case of registered 
premises, the quantity of gunpowder that may be kept in- 
side a house is 5olb., unless it be in a fire-proof safe, in 
which case loolb. may be kept ; in a detached building or 
safe 200lb. may be kept. In addition, 5001b. of powder 
in *• safety cartridges ' may be kept on the premises ; and 
there is no limit to the amount of blasting fuze or percus- 
sion caps which may be stored. If the person wishes to 
keep other explosives on the same premises with his gun- 
powder — 'mixed explosives' as they are called in the 
Order in Council — he must submit to a reduction in the 
quantity of gunpowder, which he may keep to 6olb., or be 
may substitute dynamite or other explosive for the gun- 
powder. An additional quantity of 5001b. of explosive 
contained in ' safety cartridges ' is permitted to be kept with 
' mixed explosives.' If the quantity so allowed to be kept 
is insufficient for the dealer's requirements, then he may 
either apply for a 'store' licence or a 'magazine 
licence.' Store licences must be granted by the local au- 
thority on payment of a small fee, if the situation 
and construction of the store for which a licence 
is demanded are such as the Act and Orders require. The 
quantities to be kept in stores — according to the situation 
and according as they are for gunpowder only or for 
' mixed explosives '—are r^ulated by two Orders in Coun- 
cil, which assign distances from dwellings, roads, railways, 
public buildings, and other * protected works,' in propor- 
tion to the amount of explosive. There are four divisions 
of stores. Division A allows 3001b. of gunpowder ; Divi- 
sion B, i,ooolb.; Division C, 2,coolb.; Division D, 
4,ooolb. In the case of other explosives, half these 
amounts are permitted, with an exception in favour of 
ammunition of the * safety ' class and of fire- works. The 
stores are to be constructed according to certain practical 
* general rules ' which are laid down for their government. 
Where the requirements of trade necessitate a larger storage, 
or some departure from the fixed limits of distance, or 
other of the conditions assigned for stores, the dealer can 
apply for a ' magazine ' licence. A licence of this class is 
granted by the Secretary of State, subject to the objection 
— against which a right of appeal is provided— of the local 
authority. As the details of each application are to be 
considered on their merits by the Government inspectors, 
no limits of distance or quantities or other fixed condi- 
tions are laid down, except certain * general rules ' to be 
observed in the magazine when it 1ms been established. 
These regulations are to be supplemented by 'special 
rules,' to be made by the occupier for the guidance of his 
servants. The general rules are slightly varied in the case 
of floating magazines. A factory licence — which covers 
the establishment of a magazine in connection with the 
factory for the storage of the explosive made therein — is 
obtainable only from the Secretary of State in the same 
way as a magazine licence, except in the case of ' small 
firework factories,' licences for which are to be granted by 
the local authority much in the same manner as store 
licences. There is a separate Order in Council as to small 
firework factories, containing minute provisions for their 
inanagement Gunmakers, mine-owners, and others are 



allowed to cany on certain manufacturing operations, sub- 
ject to certain statutory restrictions, without taking out a 
factory licence. Thus, the filling of small-arms cartridges, 
and the placing of an explosive in blasting cartridges, or 
the drying of gun-cotton and other operations necessary 
to adapt an explosive for use, may be carried on, under 
certain restrictions. It will be observed that the effect of 
these provisions is to place every one who deals iu any 
explosive, or who keeps more than a limited amount 
(3olb. of gunpowder or 151b. of other explosives) under 
either licence or registration, . and so to bring all sach 
dealers or persons under observation. In order to make a 
practical use of these provisions and to ensure their strict 
observance large powers are given to the Government in- 
spectors and powers of a modified scope to the local autho- 
rity. The officers of the latter bodies are not entitled to 
enter places licensed by the Secretary of State, except in 
virtue of certain special powers to be exercised only in 
cases of suspicion or emergency. The powers of inspection 
extend, witn some variations, to boats and vehicles convey- 
ing explosives, and to wharves and warehouses where 
explosives may be in transitu. 

The carriage of explosives is regulated by by-laws to 
be made in the case of canals and railways by the carrying 
companies, in the case of harbours by the harbour autho- 
rities, and in other cases by the Secretary of State. All 
by-laws, except those made by the Secretary of State, have 
to be confirmed by the Board of Trade. The important 
question of packing is regulated partly by the Act and 
partly by rules to ^ made by the Home Office ; and no 
explosives may be carried without being properly labelled 
and described. With the exception of gunpowder, fire- 
works, and the ' safety ' class of ammunition, no explosive 
may be imported froni abroad without a special licence 
from the Secretary of State, and specially dangerous ex- 
plosives may be altogether prohibited from being manufac- 
tured, stored, or sold. Explosives may not be sold to 
children under thirteen years of age, nor hawked in any 
highway or public place, nor sold except in closed packages 
properly labelled. Existing rights with regard to factories 
and magazines are recognised, and have certain reservations 
in their favour. Every person wishing to claim such 
rights must take out a continuing certificate. 

Notice has to be given to the Government inspectors of 
all accidents, and coroners are required to afford these 
officers the opportunity of attending the inquests on the 
bodies of persons killed by explosions. The Govermncnt 
inspectors are also empowered in certain cases to hold a 
special inquiry similar to the inquiries held by the railway 
inspectors of the Board of Trade. 



THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, AND 
FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

A CASE of considerable importance occupied the 
attention of Mr. Balguy, at Woolwich PoUcc 
Court, on Dec. 31. Mr. Famfield, solicitor to the 
Woolwich Local Board of Health, attended to pro- 
secute, and Mr. Wigner, the public analyst, was also 
present. Charles Evenden, dairyman, of 4, Cross 
Street, Woolwich was the defendant. Arthur Croed 
said he went to defendant's shop and asked for a pint 
of milk. Defendant asked if he would have the best 
or the '< fourpenny ? " and he said he would take the 
best. Defendant served him with the best, for which 
he paid 6^., and Mr. Carty then came in and took 
possession of it, saying that he wanted it for analysis. 
Mr. Carty said that he put samples of the milk into 
three bottles, one of which he gave to defendant, one 
he sent to the analyst, and the other he kept himsel£ 
He noticed that the milk was of a peculiar saf&on 
colour, and defendant said the reason was that it was 
the first milk after calving. The analyst's certificate 
was to the effect that the milk was taken finom a cow 
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in a state of disease, that it was unfit for human food, 
and would be prejudicial to health. — Mr. Wigner was 
called, and said that the milk, when analysed in the 
ordinary chemical way, was found to be more of the 
character of cream tnan milk, but that did not ex- 
plain its unnatural colour. He examined it micro- 
scopically, and found that it contained a large quan- 
tity of foreign matter, principally blood and pus. 
He believed that the cow from which it was taken 
had some disease of a febrile character, and that the 
blood had passed through the mammary glands. 
— Mr. Balguy : You hear what defendant has said, 
that it was the first milk after calving. Would that 
explain ? — Witness : I have been in the habit of 
examining cows under all circumstances, and, al< 
though this milk has probably come from a cow after 
calving, there must have been something wrong 
besides. My own belief is that the cow had the foot 
and mouth disease. I produce samples of pure milk 
to show in contrast with that obtained from defen- 
dant The defendant's miUc contained a large 
percentage of blood. The use of such milk 
for human food I consider would be positively 
dangerous and possibly fatal to a child. — Defendant : 
Do you understand cows ? — I believe so. — How is a 
cow's milk after calving.^ — The first milk is the 
cleansing milk, or beastings, totally unfit for human 
food. — How is the second } — Like the first diluted ? — 
And the third 1 — The third would be more diluted 
still, and would not be fit for food. It is a purgative, 
and provided by nature so to operate upon the young 
calf, and it would act in the same way on a child. 
— How is it people use the beastings for custards P I 
am aware that they do so in the North, but it is as 
horrible as making blood puddings. I never heard 
that it was done in London. — Mr. Balguy: I'll be 
bound it is, and many people like it — Defendant: It 
makes the best custards in the world. — Mr. Balguy: 
1 quite agree with you. — Mr. Wigner: It will boil to 
a custard so called by itself, but in my opinion it is 
certainly unwholesome as milk. I should not like 
it even when cooked myself, but I do not certify that 
it would do any harm in that state. Given as milk to a 
child it might produce purging, vomiting, and death. 
Mr. Balguy : But you say this is something besides 
being the first milk. — Mr. Wigner : It is not the first 
milk from a healthy cow. — The defendant was sworn 
at bis own request, and said that he had lost a good 
inany cows, and did not keep any himself now. The 
milk was supplied to him by Mr. Bamaby, at North 
Woolwich, with whom he had dealt for five years. 
The cow which gave this milk had just been bought 
in market for nearly 50/., and this was the second 
pr third milk after calving. It would not have 
been supplied, but Mr. Bamaby was short of 
milk, but witness had never heard that milk 
in that state was unfit for use. He had sold it 
before without complaint. It was very rich milk, 
and the only fault was the colour being too deep. 
Mr. Balguy : Can you say that the cow was perfectly 
liealthy. — Defendant : I can prove it if you will ad- 
journ the case. — Mr. Famfield said if the dealer had 
many cows it would be difficult to prove from which 
the milk came, but he had no objection to having 
them examined by some qualified and independent 
person. He suggested that the magistrate should 
Tiominate a veterinary surgeon. — Inspector Phillips 
suggested the name of Mr. Oliphant, the cattle in- 
spector of the district, and Mr. Famfield assentedi 
Defendant, however, said they had better have 
a referee on each side, and Mr. Famfield said he , 



should select Mr. Oliphant on the part of the Board. 
The case was then adjourned until December 31^ 
when the defendant again appeared without wit- 
nesses or professional assistance. Mr. Oliphant was 
called, and also the cattle inspector for West Ham, 
both of whom proved that in Mr. Baraab/s cow- 
house, from which the milk was supposed to have 
come, there was a cow suffering from foot and 
mouth disease of old standing, and that the disease 
had specially attacked the cow's udder. Mr. Balguy 
adjourned the case again and strongly advised the 
defendant to engage a solicitor. 

VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. Where can I find a list of Medical Officers of 
Health receiving half stipend from the Local Government 
Board? 

2. Can a sanitary authority make spouting outhouses 
and back premises (' not abutting on a public road '), com- 
pulsory? Omega. 

[i. We do not know whether any such list is published. 
2. We think not, for the powers given to enforce spouting 
are designed to protect only highways and persons using 
such ways.] 



Cxnrrispnitlrtnrje. 



SALTING THE ROADS. 
(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — You are quite correct in exposing the hasty 
assertions of those who have not observed or considered 
th& facts, that by melting the snow or ice on the roads with 
salt an intensely cold liquid will be produced. As t,vtxy- 
one knows, while a considerable quantity of ice or snow 
mixed with salt is actually melting, a considerable amount 
of heat becomes latent; but that as soon as it is melted, 
the liquid, which is very weak brine, soon acquires the 
temperature of the air, and if the depth of the liquid be 
small it acquires that temperature very quickly. 

I noticed in the street in which I live the different effect 
produced at the same time by using and not using sail. 
On one side of the street the snow was removed pretty 
nearly as well as it could be by scraping and sweeping, 
but some little frozen snow could hardly be got off the 
flags, and they were scarcely safe to walk over. On the 
opposite side salt was sprinkled on the frozen snow, by 
which it was melted, and easily and completely separated 
from the flags, and nothing was left but a mere film of 
liquid, hardly enough to wet the soles of my shoes, and it 
is absurd to suppose that it continued much colder than 
the air. 

In this case the quantity of snow melted by the salt 
was not great, that which was not frozen so as to be ad- 
herent to the flags being previously swept away, and I fear 
the quantity of salt needed to melt a heavy fall of snow 
would be too costly ; but its use to detach ice or frozen 
snow from the stones is great, and for that very much salt 
would not be needed. I believe steam from a movable 
boiler has been successfully used for melting snow on 
roads, but I do not know at what cost. The question is 
whether a pound's worth of coal or a poimd's worth of salt 
will melt the most snow. Possibly the use of some more 
deliquescent salt, such as chloride of calcium, would bq 
cheaper than either. Enough of it to make a very weak 
solution would cause the snow to melt and flow into the 
sewers, where it does not signify how cold the liquid is. 

From many alkali works an improper quantity of hy- 
drochloric acid is still allowed to escape ; if lumps of chalk 
were placed in the coke towers, chloride of calcmm would 
be formed by a waste and injurious product at very small 
cost. Its carriage, however, would be more costly than that 
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of salt ; it might, therefore, be dearer if used at a great dis- 
tance from the works where made. P. H. Holland. 



(7> >Af Edit9r of the SANITARY Record.) 

SiR^ — Allow me to corfect a mistake which I unfortu- 
nately made in the paper on the * Duties of Medical 
Officers of Health,' published in your last issue. 

In quoting a suggestion of Dr. Bond's, I unfortunately 
misinterpreted his meaning as to the removal of healthy 
persons from infected houses, on aqcount of his haviqg used 
the word * lodgings,* which he hds since stated, was meant 
to refer to empty houses. Will you kindly insert this letter 
in your next issue, both in justice to Dr. Bond and myself? 

J. M. Maclagan. 

Riding MiU-on-Lyne, Jan. 3, 1876. • 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OPFI- 
OEBS, mSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES. 
ETC. 

Ashby, Geotig;e C, Esq.» has been appointed Chairman of the Heston 
and Islewoith Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Briggs, Mr. Hickson, has been appointed Clerk to the Heston and 

Isleworth Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Cook, Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 

Nuisances to the Middlesborough Rural Sanitary Authority. 

CxAWSHAY, Mr. C- M. H., has been appointed Surveyor to the 
. Heston and Islewrordi Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Hammonds & Son, Messrs., have been appointed Surveyors and In- 
spectors of Nuisances to the Newport urban Sanitary Authority, 
&ilop. 

HsANB, Mr. Richard Noch, has been appointed Clerk to the New- 
port Urban Sanitary Authority, Salop. 

Howard, Mr. Edwin, has heen appointed Inspector of Nuisance* 
for the Burslem Urban Sanitary £>istrict, vice Glass resigned. 

HuMPHRiBS, Mr. John, has been appointed Collector to the Newport 
Urban Sanitary Authority, Salop. 

London and County Bank, The, has been appointed Treasurer to 
the Heston and Isleworth Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Magra, Mr. T. H. O., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Heston and Isleworth Urban Sanitary District. 

RoBiNSONj Thomas George, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to 
the Middlesborough Rtural Sanitary Authority. 

Thursfikld, William Nealor, M.D. Univ. Edin.. M.R.CS. Eng., 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Newport 
Urban Sanitary District, Salop. 

Whitwell, William, Esq., has. been apjminted Chairman of the 
Middlesborough Rural Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 



Newbury. Town Clerk and Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Tottenham Urban Sanitary Authority. Survejror and En- 
gineer : 400/. per annum. Application, a4th instant, to Ednrard 
Crowne, Clerk. 

Sandwich Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor, Inspector of 
Nuisances, and Collector. 

Worksop Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances: 
100/. per annum. Application, xzth instant, to James Snow 
Whall, Clerk to the Authority. 

Lancashire. Public Analyst : ^oo/. per annum, 6r. for each certifi- 
cate, and reasonable travelhng expenses when required to give 
evidence. 

St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. Medical Officer of Health : aoo/. 
per annum. Application, xith instant, to Robert Voss, Vestry 
Clerk, Churdh Row, Bethnal Green. 

RiSBRiDCB AND LiNTON RuRAL SANITARY DISTRICTS. Inspector of 
Nuisances : x6o/. per Annum. Election, X4th instant Applica- 
tion to J. H. Jardine. Qerk to the Risbndge Rural Sanitary 
Authority. 

OPEN CONTRACTS FOB SANITABY 

WOBK. 

The Town Council of the Borough of Deal, as Urban Sanitary 
Authority, invite tenders for the extension and completion of the 
diainag^ of the town. George Mercer, Town Clerk. 

The Urban Sanitary Authority for the Borough of Bedford invite 
tenders for supplying and erecting complete a^ double-cylinder 
expansive condensing steam engine, capable of lifting 40,000 gal- 
lons of water 153 feet high per hour. FuU information may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. John Lund, the Borough Survevor, 
Bedford,. after Januaiv <st, 1876. Sealed- tenders, endorsed 'Ten- 
der for Steam-engine, to be delivered at the Borough Surveyor** 
office on or before Feb. t. 



The Southport Corporation, acting as the Urban Sanitary Authoritr, 
are desirous of receiving tenders from competent persons wilUK 
to enter into a contract for the construction of the main outCJl 
sewer to the crossed channel, and several main branches, with the 
necesnry screening chamber, side'entranoes, nan-holes, venti- 
lators, penstocks, flushing gates, and other works incidental to the 
above. TAe plans; secticms, and drawings may. be seen at the 
office of Mr. James Mansergh, the engineer, 3 Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria Street, London, and at the Town Hall, Southport, 
on and after Monday, Jan. 10. Sealed tenders, endorsed ' Main 
Sewerage Works, Contract Na x.,' are to be delivered at my oflke, 
on or before Saturday, Feb. 7. Keighley Walton, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Southport. 

The Drainage B<)ard.of the Uroer In(iy Drainage Distfkt are pre- 
parbd to receive tenders, for the construction of the last division of 
th^ worics, comprising the bnildinj^ of many bridges (some of 
them 40 feet in span), besides regulating weirs, sluices, and other 

. masonry, .and some thirty or more miles of river excavatkms. 
Parties (tisposed to tender will be furnished with a copy of the 
specification and forms of tender, and can inspect tne pbuu, 
etc., cto payment .of a/., between ix a.m; and 4 p.m. each day 
(except Thursdays), on and alter January xo, 1876, at the office <h 
the Engineer, Mr. James Dillon, 17 Kildare Street, DuUia. 
Soded'tendiers. marked 'Tender for Upper Inny Dninage Works,* 
must be lodgea with the Secretary to the Drainage Board, Wiltiani 
Evans, Esq., Gillardstown House, Killucan, Ireland, on or before 
Janusuy ^, X876. 

The Drainage Board of the Stoneyford River Drainage District are 
prepared to receive tenders for the construction of the whole of 
their works, comprising the excavation of about s6 miles of main 
river and tributaries, and the constructicm of about fourteen river 
bridges, varjring from 35 ft. to 15 ft in span, and eight or more 
bridges and culverts, etc., of lesser spans, and other works. Parties 
disposed to tender will be furnished with copies of the speoficatioB 
and forms of tender, and can inspect the plans, sections, and 
drawinfls. on payment of a/., between xx a.m. and 4 p.m. each day 
except Thursoavs, on and after January xo, X876, at the office 01 
the engineer, Mr. James Dillon. 17 Kaldare Street, Dublia.^ 
Soded tenders, marlced 'Tenders tor Stoneyford River Drainage,' 
may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Otway Johnson, Esq-, 
Agency Office, Athboy, on or before February 5, 1876. 

The Vestiy of the Parish of St. Marylebone Middlesex, ax« prepared 
to receive tenders from persons willing to contract with the said 
Vestry of Sl Marylebone for one year from March 35, 1876, for the 
supply of stoneware sewerage pipes, bends, junctions, etc The 
tenders to be upon the printed forms, at net prices, and to be sent 
in sealed, on or before eleven o'clock in the forenoon of Saturdayi 
Jan. aa, 1876 — a six-inch and a nine-inch pipe to be delivered free 
of all charges at the St. Marylebone Court Housci on or before 
Jan. aa, 1876. W. £. Greenwell, Vestry Clerk. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPUES. 

All communications must bear the tignaturc of the vriter 
not necessarily for publication, 

SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF. 

Mr. RowLBY Lascelles writes to The Times of Jan. x •. — ' I am 
a member of a family wliich, I think, affiards more curious instances 
of longevity than any of those mentioned m The Times on Friday. 
We are ten in number ; our united ages amount to 7x8 years (eldest, 
eighty-two ; youngest^ sixty), all in good health, in full possessioo of 
our faculties, and hoping, with God's blessing, for happy new years.' 

MERRY CHRISTMAS IN LIVERPOOL. 

According to the Liverpool Post the statistics of Liverpool dxip- 
kenne&s during the Christmas festivities contrast unfavourably vith 
those of previous years. On the police books on the day folIow^E 
Christmas the total number of persons charged with being intoxicated 
was ax7, of whom x«> were *run in ' on Christmas Eve, 58 on Chritf' 
mas Day, and 99 on Sunday. Last year the Christmas Eve inebriates 
booked numbered 54. In the North Dispensary alone px iiyured 
persons, the majority of them women, were treated by the surgeons, 
and it is stated that three fourths of the patients were more or less in- 
toxicated when brought to the institution. 

A CHARITABLE BEQUEST. 
At the last meeting of v^e Local Board of Kirkcaldv a letter v» 
read from a spinster ladv residient in England, in which she offered 
the town the sum of xoo/., to be invested at five per cenL, and the 
proceeds annually divided amount ten poor and aged spinsters.^ The 
condition attached to the dbtnbution of the gSt' was that in the 
presence of the recipients some one should say, with due emphasis 00 
the last word, * Peace on earth and goodwill towrards men,' ■ Consyer- 
ing that the share each 'poor and aged spinster' would receive 
would amount to the magnificent sum of ten shillings, there can be 
little doubt but that the obnoxious noun will be uttered with all ^ 
emphasis contemplated by the founder of this novel trust. _ 

NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday mam^ 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Publishers, Ammual 
Subscriptam, 17s. 44/. ;free by post, 19J. 6d, 

Heading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitaxt Rb- 
OORP iwve been prepared, and may be had direct from the 
PubUshtrs or through any Boohseller, price 31. eacA, 
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mBCESSITY FOB COUNTY MAIN 
SEWERS IN AID OF THE DBAINAGE 
OF VILLAGES AND SMALL TOWNS. 

BY DR. A. O. BAYLIS, 
Medical Officer of Health. 

^ The object of this paper is to point out that 
primary drainage works can be achieved in villages 
and small towns without serious difficulty, but that 
the supplementary works, for purification, etc., in- 
volve expenses^nd impediments often beyond their 
reasonable resources ; and that the best remedy is 
the provision of main sewers (in place of supple- 
mentary works) to be constructed and maintained 
by the county authorities. It is the present obliga- 
tion of purifying sewage before passmg it into the 
river that renders the second or supplementary works 
necessary, and these are always expensive. In the 
Ibrmer absence of this obligation, the nearest stream 
-or brook supplied the ready «nd unforbidden outfall, 
while the primary works, per se^ would at once com- 
mend themselves by their immediate comfort and 
utility to. the satisfaction of the rate-payers. It is 
not, indeed, wholly beyond argument that some right 
lias been acquired, by long sufferance, of this im- 
pr<n)er use of the stream, and that the aggregate 
rather than the special nuisance thus caused ought, 
in policy and justice, to be remedied at the aggregate 
or county expense, which might not unreasonably 
be supplemented by Imperial aid. Under the pre- 
sent r^^me, when the sanitary authority accepts the 
representation made to it that a place requires drain- 
age, the usual course is to appoint a committee, which 
becomes the practical arbiter, consisting of members 
of its own body, and some principal owners and occu- 
piers of the place. These have to advise with some 
engineer, and finally to procure plans at an expense 
of from thirty to sixty guineas or upwards. They 
then find that in addition to the primary works, the 
advantage and comfort of which they understand 
and appreciate, there is a supplementary works' ex- 
penditiu'e, heavy as to construction and uncertain as 
to cost of mans^ment, etc., of which they are slow 
to admit the necessity. The usual rough estimate 
of one pound per head of the population for primary 
works often becomes doubled when their annu^ ex- 
pense, filtration, failure, etc., are taken into account. 
Other difficulties also confront a small community. 
One of these is the usual inordinate price of the 
necessary land. There is also the inability of 
deciding on the treatment of the sewage which 
puzzles wiser heads than those of a village com- 
mittee. 

Opposition to Sewage Schemes jrom Landowners. 

The bitter prejudiced opposition of owners 
and occupiers, invariably aroused against the intro- 
duction of any sewage establishment, has also to be 
taken into very serious account Since the constitu- 
tion of the West Kent Sanitary District in 1873, some 
dozen places have been specially reported on by me to 
their sanitary authorities, as requiring an e^cient 
•drainage. * These reports, notwithstanding the ine- 
-i^lyle dislike to increased rates, have in general 



been discussed fairly and with a view to carry out 
their suggestions. So far as the primary drainage 
was concerned, neither the cost nor practicability 
were felt to go beyond their reasonable resources. 
The supplementary works alone furnished the 
stumbling block, and illustrated all I have said 
of the difficulties raised by them. Under these 
circumstances, M'hy should not the country, which 
is only the aggregate of villages, towns, and of 
land itself, undertake the construction of main 
sewers which would render unnecessary .these costly 
and necessarily multiplied supplementary works ? 
Such a mode of overcoming existing difficulties 
would be in strict accordance with our notions of 
local self-government, and would also->like the 
metropolitan system — at once secure the full benefits 
of drainage without prejudging any of the still 
vexed questions of irrigation, filtration, etc., or stand- 
ing in the way of any future preference or adoption. 
While these isolated struggles for a practical and 
satisfactory drainage have been rather fruitlessly 
going on in the greater part of the West Kent Dis- 
trict, another course of proceeding, more in accord- 
ance with the principles suggested, was formulated 
by the Bromley Union in a bill which has since 
obtained Parliamentary sanction as the West Kent 
Main Sewerage Act, 1875. This Act provides for 
the construction of a main sewer from the village of 
Beckenham to land in the parish of Dartford^ 
adjoining the Thames ; and a second main sewer 
from the village of Orpington, joining the first named 
sewer near the bridge, carrying Bourne Street over 
the River Bourne. A filtering bed is also to be pro- 
vided at the terminus or outfall. These main sewers 
will be constructed to receive not only the sewage 
of the Bromley Rural District, but are available, 
upon equitable terms, for the use of all the neigh- 
bouring districts and parishes. Here, then, we have 
a district formed, sufficiently large to include the 
whole of : one watershed and part of another, solving 
by main sewers and one set of filtering beds all the re^ 
difficulties of town and village drainage, doing away 
with the expense and multiplicity of supplementary 
works, and reducing their difficulties to that of simple 
drainage and sewer connection. 

Evils of the Present System. 

I think I have shown ample grounds for as- 
serting that the present rigime is too slow, 
unsystematic, and costly for practical sanitary 
progress. The mode of procedure in initiating 
and carrying out drainage works might follow 
those which already exist in respect of the drain- 
age of local board districts or as follows, viz. : 
First, that each county authority should be reiquired 
by law to furnish the Local Government Board with 
a report by their own, or other competent engineer, 
as to the best mode of a main sewerage, having re- 
ference to the present, or if pressing, to the imme- 
diate future wants of their various communities, and 
that plans be attached to such reports, showing the 
smallest independent workable sections for separate 
construction, to be thereafter made and used as re- 
quired. Second, that the Local Government Board 
be empowered upon reasonable complaint made, or 
as they may see fit, to hold local inquiries into main 
sewenige requirements by their inspectors within the 
county who shall report to them accordingly. 
Thirdly, that thereupon, if the Local Government 
Board see fit, a provisional order and precept shall 
be issued directing such sections of the main sewers, 
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«t&, as may be found requisite to be made, which 
precept shall become of full effect on the confirma- 
tion of the provisional order by Parliament. Fourth, 
that the cost of such works be borne by a loan from 
the! consolidated fund, repayable by equal in- 
stalments within fifty years, widiout interest, but 
secured by mortgage on the county rates. I may be 
allowed to observe that all experience goes to prove 
the urgency and primary value of proper drainage in 
sanitary progress. Its prompt adoption by commu- 
nities at once saves expensive privy and other sani- 
tary reconstructions, so that every difficulty removed, 
and facility given to it, is all important. If I have 
somewhat trespassed on the domain of the engineer 
or the statesman, I shall all the more readily accept 
the inevitable criticism for the sake of any increased 
attention the introduction or discussion of this sub- 
ject may provoke or give rise to. 



DBESS, AND THE HEALTH OF 

WOMEN. 

The following remarks are contained in an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Atlee, a distinguished Ameri- 
can physician, before the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania. They may be read and 
thought over with advantage by English women, 
who, although as a rule they take more outdoor 
exercise and dress more sensibly than their Ameri- 
can sisters, yet are still open to great improvement 
in the latter respect, especially with regard to the 
use of the high-heeled boot and shoe, so much and 
deservedly reprobated by Dr. Atlee. His observa- 
tions on the great weight of cloUiing carried by 
women generally, the unnecessary trimmings and 
flouncings on their talking dresses, are likewise per- 
fectly just and sensible both from the hygienic and 
aesthetic points of view. 

After touching on the question of the vast im- 
provement in the study and treatment of the diseases 
of women in the present day. Dr. Atlee continues as 
follows : — The proportion of female diseases, how- 
ever, was no doubt much less in the earlier part of 
this century than it is now, because the habits of the 
people were much more simple and healthfhl than in 
the present day. Ladies then wore six yards of 
material for a dress ; supported their garments by 
suspenders upon their shoulders ; did not constrict 
their bodies below the waist to the smallest possible 
wasp-like dimensions, but allowed their lungs to 
expand in the normal direction; wore low-heeled 
shoes to enable them to walk erect, and throw the 
centre of gravity on to the spinal colunm where it 
properly belongs; walked and lived much in the 
open air; rode on horseback instead of going in 
carriages, which are a modem luxury; retired early 
to bed and arose therefore early ; did not revel most 
of the night in over-heated, crowded, and badly ven- 
tilated rooms, nor slumber away the whole of the 
next morning in their close chambers, while the 
balmy fresh air outside was inviting them to its em- 
brace. Age may have blunted my sensibihties, and 
clouded my judgment, but I remember that, in the 
ardour of my youth, I admired the girl of that day 
as eminently healthful, rosy, buxom, and beautiful ; 
and no doubt Thomson had the same lovely object 
in view when he wrote : 

A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poUsh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire. 



Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when nnadom'd, adom'd the most 

But as time has advanced, customs have become 
different, and in proportion as they have departed 
from simplicity have the infirmities of women in- 
creased. The amount of material required to furnish 
one dress now would have [sufficed to clothe four or 
five of our good mothers when they were young 
women. How can we explain this singular pheno- 
menon ? Have the dimensions of our lovely sisters 
quadrupled, or has that remorseless goddess Fashion 
imposed up>on the tender frame this immense weight ? 
Look at that interesting, delicate girl, pallid and wan, 
struggling wearily under a weight of clothing which 
the strongest of our sex would not tolerate ; all sus- 
pended, not upon her shoulders, but upon her 
necessarily constricted waist See this beautiful 
pea-fowl as she drags her long trail through the 
tobacco-juice, the slush and mud of our dirty pave- 
ments, scraping up sticks, straws, old paper, and 
cigar-stumps and filthy quids of tobacco, and drop- 
ping them at every crossing — and thus street after 
street repeating the same disgusting and injurious 
performance ! After such a scavenger-like promenade 
she finally reaches hpme, dragged out with the 
heavy burden she has carried, her costly silk or satin 
skirts all smeared with the most offensive filth, her 
stockings soiled, and her limbs wet and cold ! You 
will notice, also, gentlemen — I say gentlemen, for I 
am addressing you, and it is presumed the ladies do 
not hear me — that your patient has as much material 
in her mere flounces and her enormous pack-saddles 
(I will not mention the technical name) as would 
make an old-style dress, and which is so much ad- 
ditional useless and injurious weight But this is 
not alL Let us look at the leather and prunella. 
Follow in the footsteps of this fair one, and examine 
the imprint of her shoes, the heel-mark scarcely 
larger than the thumb-nail, then a skip,and then again 
the impression of a very narrow sole. Measure her 
tiny track. Behold ! it is only five or six inches long! 
What a celestial foot for so stately a maiden ! Our 
antipodes in the Celestial Kingdom — the heathen 
Chinese — could scarcely do better. Now look « 
this artistic shoe : you will notice several peculi- 
arities — ^a heel about two inches high, shaved down 
almost to a point, and planted forward almost under 
the instep. What a commentary upon the work of 
the Creator ! He designed the os calcis for the heel, 
but die worshipper of Saint Crispinus says that it is 
properly located under the scaphoid and cuboid 
bones. Nature has made the sole of the foot, at least 
the points of support, on the same level, but Mr. 
Lapstone says this is a mistake, and hence he tilts it 
up two inches higher behind ! What is the effect? 
A lady's foot is crowded forward, all her toes are 
jammed tog^ether, and the great toe, which should 
be in line with the inside of the foot, is forced out- 
wards across the other toes. Besides she is con- 
stantly walking down hill, and, indeed, in WQf^ ^^ 
health, is really going down hill all the time. If w^ 
could substitute the anatotnical for the fashwnabU 
shoemaker, no such outrage on the laws of hygiene 
could occur. 

Let us glance, for a moment, at the pathology of 
these dogmas of fashion. Examine a lady in f^ 
dress dius poised : high heels, and a constricted 
waist supporting from ten to thirty pounds of toxx- 
chandise 1 She cannot, if she would, maintain a 
I perfectly erect position. Look at her figure : bff 
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heels are tilted up, she is partly on tiptoe ; the feet, 
head, and shoulders are thrown forward, and the 
hips must necessarily take an opposite direction 
to maintain the proper equilibrium. Why this is a 
caricature, a burlesque on female beauty ! But 
when she stands forth, erect in her fine proportions, 
with her full, finely chiselled bust, her ample waist 
responding naturally to every inspiration, animated 
by the glow of vigorous health ; and clothed so as 
not to clog any vital function, nor hide every grace, 
and walks forth, as only she can walk who practically 
recognises the physiology of the foot — she carries 
herself with true majesty ; she is * a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever,' and we bow down in adoration to 
the most beautiful object in creation. Drop the 
plummet from her fair forehead^ and the line is 
parallel with the axis of her body, while in the other 
case it falls anterior to the body, resembling the 
string when taut on its bow, and forms the hypothe- 
nuse of an obtuse triangle. Surely the Venus de 
Medici was never chiselled from such a model ! But 
this is not all. Beauty and health are twin sisters. 
Examine these two beings under another aspect. 
Place your line on the mastoid process of the one, 
and the plunmiet, as it should do, will strictly indi- 
cate the axis of the spinal column, and strike the 
malleolus. This, therefore, is the centre of gravity, 
and its force does not impinge upon a single vital 
organ. Make the same experiment with the other. 
The line of gravity will be very different : it leaves 
the vertebral axis, and passes through the organs of 
the chest, the viscera of the abdomen, and impinges 
upon the pelvic organs. Add to this a waist con- 
tracted and rigidly fixed. Now what must be the 
result? The upper wall of the thorax being an un- 
yielding cone, and its lower border rendered inca- 
pable of expansion, the only compensation must be 
in the direction of the least resistance. We all know 
where that is. There are from twenty to forty inspi- 
rations every minuteduring every day of our existence, 
and in such a faulty attitude of the body the diaphragm 
is driven down by each inspiration, in the line of the 
centre of gravity, like the piston-rod of a pump, 
forcing every organ below it more or less out of 
place. All violent and unusual exertions of the body 
also act in the same direction. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the diseases 
peculiar to females should have increased to so 
alarming an extent t And is it strange that, with all 
these counteracting causes, we should find these ills 
so difficult of cure, and, when cured, so apt to return 1 
It is fortunate for women, amidst the foUies of dress 
and the foibles of fashionable society, that pathology 
and treatment have made so much progress in 
uterine troubles. Were we not in advance of the 
knowledge of old physic, and did we possess no 
better means of combating the destructive influences 
of the times, our households would become female 
hospitals, and the treatment of such diseases would 
be an opprobrium to medicine. But do the best we 
can, this 'patched-up' existence is but a poor substi- 
tute for that buoyancy of health and spirits which is 
the natural birthright of the majority of women. 

I have often said to my lady patients privately, 
^) gentlemen, I say it to you publicly, that if the 
ladies of this country, instead of being travestied by 
milliners and mantuamakers, and enslaved by every 
change in the tide of fashion, would, before adopting 
them, submit their costumes to a committee of 
medical men, or better, of medical women, they 
would be infinitely more comfortable, would enjoy 



better health, more satisfactorily fulfil the duties of 
maternity and of marital life, and meet the require- 
ments of every domestic and social position. We 
certainly would recommend no more clothing 
than could be carried with ease and comfort ; 
we would suspend all garments upon the shoul- 
ders ; we would not constrict the most impor- 
tant part of the body, making that portion of 
the chest, which is naturally the most expansive, a 
contracted immovable point a^appui for every inspi- 
ration to drive down and displace the vital organs ; 
we would have the shoe to fit the foot, not forcibly 
adapt the foot to the shoe ; we would order the heels 
to be low and broad ; we would discard furs from 
the neck and shoulders for common use, reserving 
them for extraordinary occasions, and veto the use of 
unwieldy masses of false hair— as these portions of 
the body are so near the centre of circulation as to 
have their heat well maintained : in short, in adopt- 
ing any style of dress we would do no violence to 
the laws of physiology and hygiene. This could 
always be accomplished in perfect harmony with 
good taste. The health of woman, which is so inti- 
mately associated with the beauty, welfare, and 
happiness of the whole human race, is too valuable 
to be sacrificed to the blind and indiscriminating 
tyranny of fashion. 

Growing out of the debility and ill-health to 
which our female patients are so often the victims, 
is the resort to tonics, stimulants, nervines, and 
opiates, the former to maintain their strength, and 
the latter to quiet their nerves. This, I regret to 
say, is not sufficiently discountenanced by the pro- 
fession, and often degenerates into a habit which en- 
tails a lifetime of misery and distress. Tonics and 
stimulants can rarely, of themselves, add tone or 
strength to the animal system, and to regard them 
as nutrients, and to employ them with that view, is, 
to say the least, a most hazardous proceeding. 
There are times when they may be employed to ad- 
vantage, but I apprehend that the cases requiring 
them are comparatively rare. Permanent strength 
is the result of molecular nutrition. And true nutri- 
tion is the effect of the assimilation and appropria- 
tion of wholesome food supplied to the stomach, 
mingled with and elaborated by pure air inhaled by 
the lungs, and then subjected to the recuperative and 
depurative processes fiiroughout the whole body — 
while the great pendulum, required to keep this ma- 
chinery in healthful action, is exercise both of body 
and mind. The functions of life require both motion 
and rest to maintain them in a normal condition. 
Constant activity will destroy them by wear and tear, 
while uninterrupted inertia will sooner or later para- 
lyse vital force. Bandage the arm in an immovable 
splint, and in six or eight weeks endeavour to exert 
its muscular power. It is gone. As with the 
muscular system, so with the health of all other ana- 
tomical divisions of the body — exercise, in due pro- 
portion, is essential. If then all women would depend 
upon exercise in the open air, conjoined with simple 
habits, non-luxurious living, and cheerful company, 
more than upon tonics and stimulants, they would 
soon secure that vigorous state of health that would 
enable Uiem, by an effort of the will, to discard that 
other vice of using nervines and opiates for every 
trifling irregularity of the nervous system. It would 
be cruel to deny to the suffering some mild sedative, 
yet the constant dependence upon such agents is 
weakening and demoralising, and lowers the mind 
from that supreme influence over the body which is 
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its rightful dignity. Besides, there is a terrible 
responsibility associated with these habits on the 
part of mothers, which can scarcely be estimated. 
You will understand this when I announce the words 
of a prominent London physician, who says : j[with 
picturesque but hardly pardonable exaggeration — 
Ed.] ' The babies of London are always intoxicated 
from the time they are born until they are weaned^ 
How far this will apply to the little innocents of 
America I will not pretend to say ; but the enormity 
of the practice, if such exist, may be estimated by a 
reference to the decalogue, which tells us that the 
iniquity of the parent shall be visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. 



TBEES IN LONDON STREETS. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

It is most gratifying to mark the indications 
which are given from time to time of the existence 
of an improved state of feeling on the part of our 
metropolitan vestries, and to recognise that these 
bodies do not altogether lose sight of aesthetic con- 
siderations in their conduct of the public busi- 
ness. Not long since Mr. Harlowe, a member 
of the Marylebone Vestry, made a proposal to that 
body that Portland Place should be transformed 
into a sort of Boulevard by having trees , planted 
along it on both sides of the street The proposal 
appeared to the vestry to be a novel one, and some 
objections to it seem to have been raised on the 
ground that it would be difficult to protect trees in 
such a position from injury. But the subject was 
specilalv referred to a committee who were to con- 
sider whether the planting of trees in Portland Place 
would be in the first place advisable, and if advisa- 
ble, whether it would be practicable. There can be 
no question whatever that it would be both advisable 
and practicable, and it is to be hoped that the present 
winter season will not be allowed to pass without the 
accomplishment of the suggested work of planting 
the entire length of Portland Place ; and if Uie work 
be properly done that thoroughfare will, in a few 
years, be found to have acquired a charmingly- 
altered aspect. The same vestry will meanwhile, it 
is to be hoped, have seen fit to plant groves of trees 
in other of the thoroughfares within its district ; 
and it is also to be hoped that the adaptability of 
many another broad London street outside of Mary- 
lebone for transformation into a boulevard will have 
been recognised. 

So much for broad thoroughfares and groves of 
trees. Meanwhile a very ' happy thought ' indeed 
has occurred to a member of the Hackney Vestry ; 
has been embodied in a formal resolution put at a 
meeting of that vestry — or rather of the Board of 
Works, the vestry's administrative committee; and, 
to the credit of the board, has been seriously referred 
to its * Works Committee,* a yet more concrete body, 
for 'consideration and report.' The resolution re- 
ferred to was moved by Mr. Michael Young, and 
was to the effect that the board should undertake the 
planting of trees throughout the Hackney district, 
m ' corners and angles,' or in any place in which < a 
tree or two would furnish an agreeable filling-up.' 
Mr. Young urged very properly that in such posi- 
tioxis trees, with their green leaves, would serve to 
make beautiful, many a spot that was now dingy and 
naked, and that their presence, moreover, would add 



to the salubrity of the district He had, he said, 
during a residence in Hackney extending over a 
great many years, regretfully marked the change in- 
duced by the transformation of country into town, a 
change which, though necessary, was not pleasing, 
because the delightml features of the country — trees, 
green fields and hedgerows — ^had disappeared before 
the encroachment of bricks and mortar. But some- 
thing might be done to soften the gloomy town 
aspect ; hence the proposal to plant trees in every 
available comer througnout the district. 

The proposal is too valuable to be allowed to 
pass without comment, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be adopted, not merely in Hackney, but through- 
out every district in the metropolis. On every 
ground, whether the matter be regarded from an 
aesthetic, an artistic, or a sanitary point of view, it is 
most desirable that trees should to a far greater 
extent than at present be imported into the metro- 
polis. As to the practicability of the idea, it maybe 
remarked that there are several species of tree which 
will thrive wonderfully well in our London soil, and 
under the influence of our London atmosphere, and 
such trees might be largely utilised for the ornamen- 
tation of London streets. It has grown to be an 
excellent custom to plant trees in the suburban 
gardens of the metropolis. But even in these cases 
die process is left too much to chance, or to the 
caprice of the owners or occupiers of suburban 
dwellings. We have, it is true, our parks and 
other public gardens, our commons and the gardens 
of metropolitan squares, all of which are planted 
to a greater or less extent with trees ; and greatly 
indeed do they add to the pleasantness and salu- 
briousness of the metropolis. Shrubs, too, though 
in a less degree, help to produce this pleasant 
and healthful effect. But this particular effect 
might be greater were more attention given to 
the subject London might be far healthier than it 
is, and it would be so much healthier unquestionably* 
by the mere presence of a larger number of trees. 
There are many weary miles of streets unrelieved by 
any shrub or tree. It has hitherto somehow beea 
considered to be inconsistent with 'business' to 
permit the presence of trees in business thorough- 
fares, and it is mostly to the old burial grounds, when 
these have happened to lie in business centres, that 
the privilege has been allowed. Yet it might have 
been thought that the fact that trees have grown so 
successfully, and have been able to present so cheer- 
ful, refreshing, and delightful an appearance in these 
gloomy resting-places of frail humanity, would have 
been sufficient to induce their cultivation in other and 
more congenial spots. 

I venture to think' that if the Corporation of the 
City, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and all 
the metropolitan vestries and local boards of 
works were heartily to take up this work of tree- 
planting in available localities, Londoners would 
cheerfully submit to the expense which would be 
entailed by the purchase and transplantation of the 
trees. If all these bodies could manage for once to 
act promptly and in unison on this point, so that 
there should be a general planting of trees in 
metropolitan thoroughfares during, say, the present 
winter, the effect in the ensuing spring would 
be marvellous. The general aspect of the metro- 
polis would be vastly altered for the better ; and 
the effect would be seen not merely in an improve- 
ment in its salubrity, but in an improvement m the 
public tastes. I earnestly commend this really ifl^ 
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portant subject to the 'attention of the metropolitan 
municipal and other local authorities, in the hope 
that they may be speedily induced to inaugurate so 
desirable a reform as that of bringing some of the 
healthy life of the country, by means of its trees, 
into our close and stifling London streets. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to ^publication^ announcements of meetings^ r/- 
ports of proceedings y and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



ADULTEBATION IN WHISKT AKD 

BIJTTEB. 

The quarterly Reports of the public analysts to 
the various vestries sometimes afford matter for con- 
sideration which bears a somewhat startling appear- 
ance. This is, perhaps, not without its drawback, in- 
asmuch as the quality of readers of the public 
journals, and, perhaps, also some of the writers who 
make capital out of the reports, «u-e less able to dis- 
criminate between statements which are of real 
significance, and upon which it would be desirable 
to base the strongest possible admonitions, and others 
which, however formidable in appearance, really 
convey but very little meanmg to which any impor- 
tance can be justly attached. Professor Anderson, 
stating the results of his analytical work during the 
last 13 weeks, declares that he has examined 16 
samples of butter, three of whisky, and one of tea. 
If he is correctly reported to state that the chief 
hindrance to the analysis of whisky and fatty matters 
is due to their * being constituted upon the type of 
organic substances of complicated structure,' we 
are afraid that this will not convey a very de- 
finite notion of the difficulties he encountered 
either to the minds of the readers less specially 
informed as to the mysteries of chemical 
analysis, or, indeed, to the comprehension of the 
profession. Something tangible may be gathered 
from Professor Anderson's Report on the samples of 
whisky, if, as is stated, proceedings have been insti- 
tuted in these instances. It will then be found 
whether or not that which has been sold as whisky 
is, as the analyst declares, not that article at all, but 
a ' raw, fiery spirit ; ' and he may, perhaps, favour us 
with an explanation of the process he adopted for 
distinguishing between a 'raw, fiery spirit' and an 
ordinary sample of new whisky. It is true that a 
difference does exist between raw, fiery spirit which 
is whisky and raw, fiery spirit which is not ; but we 



have some slight hesitation in believing that a spirit 
which absolutely is not whisky has met with any 
considerable sale in the Parish of Paddington, or in 
any other part of the metropolis ; and we are the 
more disposed to hesitate upon this point inasmuch 
as no spirit can be manufactured in this country 
more cheaply than common, raw, grained whisky, 
notwithstanding its being a very raw and exceed- 
ingly fiery spirit. If the foreign potato or beet- 
root spirits were attempted to be introduced, 
with the whisky flavour probably derived from 
fousel oil, we should be tempted to doubt any 
very precise, yet cheaply workable determination, 
which would clearly prove that they were not whisky. 
If, on the other hand, the samples of so-called whisky 
analysed have been found to be deleterious from the 
presence of considerable quantities of fousel oil, we 
think that point could be enlarged upon with advan- 
tage, whether the samples be in reality of whisky or 
any other raw, fierv- spirit The fact that the spirit 
was raw and fiery presupposes that it was new, or 
not purified as it might have been by the most im- 
proved methods of distillation which have so success- 
fully produced a spirit practically free from this 
deleterious constituent. Whether the Adulteration 
of Food Act can restrict the sale of whiskies con- 
taining more than a certain proportion of fousel oil, 
is a matter that is yet to be determined by law. But 
if Professor Anderson will inform us how much 
fousel oil may remain in spirits without rendering 
them injurious to health, or if he will so far confirm 
the expressed opinions of those who have labo- 
riously investigated the matter, so as to enunciate 
the axiom that fousel oil in any appreciable 
proportion is sufficiently detrimental to the 
health of the consumer to cause the prohibition 
of the sale of any spirit containing it, the greatest 
possible benefit must accrue from these precau- 
tions. 

The portion of the Report concerning the exami- 
nation of butter appears to be taking that question 
upon a somewhat narrow basis. It assumes that, 
although dairy butter is admitted to contain a vari- 
able proportion of salt and water, the salt and water 
has not been found in the pure article, by this gentle- 
man, to exceed 2 per cent There is, probably, some 
slight error, either in the statement of results or in the 
way in which these results have been obtained. Of 
a great number of samples of butter examined at the 
Laboratory at Gray's Inn the proportion of water in 
the best samples of fresh butter obtainable ranged 
from a minimum of 4 per cent, to a maximum of 
more than 10 per cent ; and the proportion of salt in 
really good butter, carefully made under inspection 
at a private dairy, varied from i to 4 per cent If, 
therefore, the samples tested by Professor Anderson, 
and found to contain exactly 4 per cent of water, and 
common salt to the extent of from i^ to 3} per cent, 
have convinced him that there exists a systematic 
manufacture of adulterated butter, however correct he 
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may be in the assumption, in which we perfectly agree 
with him, we do not perceive that he is led up to this 
point by facts set forth in his Report. 



THE EFFECT OF COLD UPON 

CHILDBEN. 

The following remarks on a subject of which it 
is difficult to overrate the importance, are so full of 
practical wisdom and clear good sense, that we 
think it advisable to reprint them from the British 
Medical Jonrnaly no. 782, for circulation among our 
readers. The warnings and recommendations 
therein set forth will be found of the greatest value 
in every home, and will, we hope, tend to correct 
some of the mistaken notions as to the ' hardening ' 
of children which sometimes lead to a very different 
result from that intended or expected by well-mean- 
ing but ill-informed parents. The article in question 
is as follows : 

The atmospheric changes which have lately oc- 
curred, and which have occasioned a great reduction 
of temperature, succeeded by excessive humidity, 
will produce distinct effects as usual upon the mor- 
tality of those who are most sensitive to the influence 
of cold. The old and the young, whose health and 
even existence depend very much, if not entirely 
upon others, are the chief sufferers at this period of 
the year. The nervous system in old age and in 
infancy is similarly affected by the depressing in- 
fluence of cold. It is important, therefore, that 
those who have the care of either young or old 
should consider their responsibilities, and endeavour 
to carry out judiciously such precautions as may 
oppose the dangers of our winter season. It is 
more particularly to the important question of the 
care oi the young that we think attention should be 
directed, for the moral responsibility which attaches 
to the duties of those who have such care is greater 
than in the case of the aged. The notions which 
prevail about some of the most simple means which 
may be used to protect children from the effects of 
cold are singularly at variance. We hear, for 
example, the satisfaction with which an English 
mother tells us that her infant of three months old 
has been out every day, except, perhaps, once or 
twice, when the weather was really too bad for the 
nurse to take it. The English mother has a love of 
hardy children, and thinks fresh air, or even the 
atmosphere of London streets, is of vital importance 
to their health. The idea of having no fire in the 
bed-rooms is another of her favourite maxims ; and 
amongst the wealthier classes the luxury of seeing 
the arms, neck, and legs of those just commencing 
to practice the art of progression in the erect posi- 
tion seems to be peculiarly delightfuL We find no 
other country where these ideas exist We do not 
certainly desire to see the system of swaddling in- 
troduced into England which prevails in France, 
nor that our young ones should, like those of 



Northern Europe^ resemble little round bundles of 
clothes more than anything else. But we seriously 
think that many lives are sacrificed to ignorance and 

erroneous ideas. Amongst the poor, the scantiness 
of children's clothing is quite remarkable. Winter and 
summer are not distinguished by any change of dress; 
short sleeves, bare neck and legs, are not the excep- 
tion, they are the rule ; cotton or thin stuffs are not 
changed for woollen or flannel ; and so in all other 
respects ; beyond a shawl or some such addition, 
there is very little difference between their clothing 
in summer and winter. And yet this system is not 
the result of carelessness. It has become a custom, 
and one that has many supporters. There is no 
doubt that, if used to test the character of the child, 
very much as we see a boy holding up a tefrier by 
its tail or its ear to show its pluck by its silence, it 
has certain advantages. * Would you keep the 
child in-doors all the winter?' is the question 
that is asked in somewhat an aggrieved tone, when 
the opportunity of reading a lecture presents itself 
to the medical man after just seeing a victim of this 
system suffering with acute bronchitis. It does not 
occur to most people that the air inside their houses, 
if they are properly ventilated, is as pure as the air 
outside. We should say that no child too young to 
walk or run should be taken out when the external 
temperature is below 50^ ; that the rooms in which 
they live and sleep should never be below 58° ; and 
the day room should be three or four degrees wanner. 
The practice of wheeling children about in perambu- 
lators, sitting or reclining in one position without ex- 
ercise, is particularly harmful. W^ would earnestly 
appeal to mothers to put aside all feelings of vanity, 
or what is sometimes miscalled natural pride, and 
cover the arms, neck, and legs of their children as a 
simple sanitary precaution. High frocks, long 
sleeves^ and warm stockings should be worn 
out of doors ; hats which cover the head, and 
boots which keep the feet as dry and warm 
as possible. On coming in from our streets, nearly 
always damp, both boots and stockings should be 
changed ; and if the feet be cold, a warm foot-bath 
should be used for a few minutes. The exquisite 
pain of chilblains could be saved to many children 
by this use of hot water for hands and feet. We sec 
that flannel has yielded to merino, chiefly on account 
of the greater convenience of ready-made under 
clothing ; but there is nothing equal to flannel in the 
property of preserving warmth. There is one in»- 
portant point which is the question of the day with 
mother and nurse, and that is, the morning bath. It 
requires a strong mental effort to recall those sad 
scenes of early life, when the battle of the bath was 
fought out in the cold and gloomy nursery. Reso- 
lute, not unkind determination^ struggled too suc- 
cessfully with vociferating opposition, and all this 
trouble was for nothing but harm. Let the room be 
weU warmed before the child is taken out of bed^and 
let those who think a cold bath an absolute necessity. 
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remember that on a summer morning their children 
enjoy it; and if they keep the temperature of the water 
the same all the year round, that is, about 55° or 60° 
they may obtain all the benefit possible. Let them think 
how unreasonable it is to take water not much 
above freezing point, and attack the nervous system 
ah-eady depressed by a shock which is followed by 
a reaction which requires the whole morning to 
recover from. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending a warm bath early in the day, followed by 
a simple douche of cold water, as far preferable to 
the cold bath ; or a warm bath at night for the sake 
of cleanliness, and none at all in the morning. It 
may be taken as a rule that, in the case of children, 
sudden changes of temperature are dangerous, and 
that 58^ to 60° may be taken as the safe average 
temperature in which they should be constantly kept 
We feel certain^that the members of the medical pro- 
fession could soon remedy some of the evils to 
which we have referred, not dogmatically, but by 
availing themselves of those physiological principles, 
which they generally apply to therapeutic good. 
There are few subjects more important to society, or 
more satisfactory in its results, than that of the pre- 
vention of many of the effects which arise from the 
climatic influence peculiar to this country, and which 
are so fatal in their character. 



iotcs of i\t mit\. 



The Kingsholm St Catherine Urban Sanitary District 
has been dissolved. 

The Parish of St Geoige the Martyr, Southwark, has 
adopted the Public Baths and Washhouses Act 

The salary of the Town Clerk of Hartlepool as derk to 
the Urban Sanitary Authority has been increased firom 
70A to 100/. per ann, 

The St. Olave's, Southwark, Board of Works report 
that there is no portion of their district requiring the opera- 
tion of the Artisans' Dwelling Act. 

The report of the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
just issued, shows an increase of expense under the head of 
* Kxpenses under the Sanitary Act' In 1874 this ^amount 
was 7,918/., while in 1875 ^^ ^^ increased to 33,151/. 

A liAGNiFiCENT service of silver plate and an illu- 
minated address were presented last week to Alderman 
Kichard Newspratt, Mayor of Flint, on the occasion of his 
election for the eighth time. 

At a recent meeting of the Aylesbury Local Board of 
Health, a committee was appointed to consult Dr. Hawks- 
ley on the question of the disposal of the sewage of the 
district, and to report fully to the Board on the system of 
dealing with the sewage which he might recommend to be 
adopt^. 

At a meeting of the Ipswich Town Council, on the 
32nd ult, it was resolved, on a motion by Mr. £. R. 
Turner, that Mr. Bmflf, C.E., should be instructed to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for the sewerage of the town 
on the north side of the Orwell, in acconlance with his 
report of September 18, 1875. 



At the meeting convened by the Churchwardens of 
Belper, as mentioned in our last, it was unanimously de- 
cided to have a Local Board ; but it having been suggested 
that there was a doubt as to the meeting having been 
legally convened, it was decided to have another meeting. 

Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., President of the 
Statistical Society, has given the sum of 20/. to be pre- 
sented with the ' Howard Medal ' in November next. The 
essays, as already announced, are to be sent in on or before 
June 30, 1876. The full title of the essay is 'On the 
Mortality of Hospitals (General and Special) in the United 
Kingdom in times past and present' 

The Local Boards of Newbold and Dimston, Brampton 
and Walton, and Whittington, have passed resolutions to 
oppose the Bill which has been deposited in Parliament 
for the extension of the municipal boundariesof the borough 
of Chesterfield ; and meetings of owners and ratepayers 
have been held in each district, at which resolutions of 
similar purport have been carried almost unanimously. 

Lord Lyttelton, speaking at a recent temperance 
conference at Stourbridge, said he should like to see the 
Gothenburg plan tried in this country, and he would sup- 
port a proposal of that kind if brought before Parliament. 
He should also like to see the number of public-houses 
limited in proportion to the population, but he did not think 
Parliament would be disposed to entertain the licensing 
question again at present. 

At the last meeting of the Local Board of Workington 
Dr. J. M. Fox was unanimously re-elected Medical Officer 
of Health. In the year 1874 the town of Workington 
withdrew from the combination of authorities by which Dr. 
Fox was first appointed in the district The return of the 
Workington authorities to the original arrangement, after 
the interval of a year and a half, shows a satisfactory and 
just appreciation of Dr. Fox's sanitary services to the dis- 
trict of which he is Medical Officer of Health. 



Speaking lately at a temperance meeting at Consett, 
Mr. Jenkins, general manager of the Ironworks, said there 
was more drunkenness in the county of Durham than in 
any other county of England. During the last twelve 
months z in every 40 of the population had been convicted 
of drunkenness. He believed the drinking habits of the 
county were owing in a great measurie to the want of com- 
fortable homes for working men. He was glad that 
empl(^rs were providing homes for their workmen, and 
he believed this would be the means of keeping many a 
drunkard at home. 

NON-SUPPLY OF ' CAUSES OF DEATH ' BY 
DISTRICT REGISTRARS. 

We regret to find that two of the Metropolitan local 
authorities have not yet arranged with the registrars for 
the supply to their medical officers of health of copies of 
the certificates of death as sent to the Registrar-GeneraL 
Dr. Gibbon, the medical officer for Holbom, complains 
that he cannot make up his report without them, and yet 
supports his board in their action of not paying for them. 
Dr. Tidy has not issued his report for 1874, for Islington, 
because he is unable to make up his tables of vital statis- 
tics. In many countrv districts the same course is pur- 
sued, and as regards the latter the following appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph of December 31 last: — * If the district 
registrars do not in all districts send copies of the death 
returns to the medical officer of health it can only be to 
save a small sum annually.' ' In too many instances the 
medical officer of health and sanitary inspector are only 
passively supported by their authorities, who notoriously 
elected their officers on the understanding that they did 
nothing, and in a case within my own knowledge, recently 
rebuked one of their staff for doing too much.' 
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SMALL-POX AT SALFORD. 

We regret to find that the borough of Salford has been 
lately visited by an epidemic of small-pox.* Within the last 
six weeks between sixty and seventy cases of the disease have 
occurred in the borough, and many of these were in the 
Pendleton District. Thirteen of the above seventy cases 
have proved fatal, not seventeen out of thirty-five, as reported 
in some of the daily journals. It appears that poor people 
in Salford, as in most other places, have a habit of visitmg 
each other during sickness, and it is by this means, in the 
opinion of competent authorities, that the disease is chiefly 
spread. In one family four children have died of small- 
pox. Not one of these had been vaccinated until three 
days before the small-pox eruption appeared, when it was, 
of course, * too late.' There is no infectious disease hos- 
pital as yet in Salford, so that the cases cannot be isolated 
as quickly as might be done did such an institution exist. 
The Town Council, however, we are glad to hear, is bestir- 
ring itself vigorously to obtain a fever hospital. 

STREET CLEANSING. 

Since our last brief notice of the patent 'horse-sweeper 
and collector * the Vestry of Paddington have decided to 
make a trial of it. One of the Vestrymen, who proposed 
that it be tried, said that he had seen the machine at work 
and it struck him as a very admirable invention, as it swept 
the roads very clean and carried the mud up a trough into 
the cart. Another vestryman seconded the proposition 
and remarked that it was quite time the parish took to the 
use of machinery instead of hand-labour, which latter was 
more show than service. We trust that this example will 
be followed by all the Metropolitan Vestries and District 
Boards, at any rate as regards roads which are paved with 
granite cubes or blocks, for which this cart is especially 
suitable. We hope that the relative cost of the different 
methods of sweeping will be made public as soon as possi- 
ble, as we believe that the machine will prove far more 
efficient than hand-labour. In this case there will be no 
excuse for sweeping up the mud in heaps and allowing it 
to remain at the roadside to be scattered by every passing 
vehicle, in accordance with the time-honoured custom, 
which is observed almost everywhere except in the City of 
London* 

FOOD ADULTERATION. 

We have seen many arguments advanced against recent 
legislation respecting adulterated food, Jbut the following 
strikes us as one of the most monstrous (considering the 
official it came from) with which we have met. * At the 
Norfolk Quarter Sessions, Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., put a 
question to Colonel Black, the chief constable of the 
county, with reference to the Food and Drugs Act. The 
hon. member complained that nothing had practically been 
done. Colonel Black replied that with regard to the 
Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act, it would be rather 
an invidious thing for the police to select some particular 
trader and demand samples from him. Unless the inspection 
were very general little good would be done, and if it were 
the expense would be enormous.' We know nothing of 
Colonel Black and can only congratulate ourselves that he 
is not the chief constable of our county. We quite concur 
in the idea that it is an invidious thing summoning a trades- 
noan who has cheated you ; but it is no less invidious to 
imprison one of three men who have joined in a burglary 
where it so happens that he is the only one captured, the 
other two having escaped. We are not informed whether 
the Norfolk magistrates concurred in their chief constable's 
opinion, but at the risk of seeming 'invidious* we will 
say that we think they might do worse things than look out 
for a new chief constable. 



OPEN SPACES. 

In the Sanitary Record of December 4 we called 
attentioD to a plea which, through the medium of the daily 
papers, had been put forward by Mr. Frands Geoige 



Heathfhonorary secretary of tlie Park Preservation Society^ 
for the preservation of a fine open space, surroanded by i 
belt of trees and beautifully turfed, situated in the neigh* 
bourhood of South Hackney. The land is called 1fS3l\ 
Field, and is held by the tnutees of the Sir John Cass 
Charity. The trustees, however, had let it on lease for 
building purposes ; building operations had been com- 
menced, and the trees were about to be cut down. Follow* 
ing his appeal through the papers to the trustees, Mr. 
Heath communicated with them by letter, uiging them to 
give time for an application to the Metropolitan Boud of 
Works for the purchase of the land, in order that it might 
be devoted to public use and eDJ03rment, on terms ^ 
would be satisfactory to the trustees and fair to 
the lessee. The trustees have now replied to 
Mr. Heath's letter, and the correspondence has just 
been published. The trustees decline to adopt Mr. Heath's 
suggestion, on the ground that, as trustees, they do not 
feel justified in adopting it. They remark that they * fidly 
appreciate the object which the Park Preservation Society 
has in view, but they feel that to surrender this valuable 
piece of land for the public use would be injurious to those 
interests they are bound to protect, and they are compelled 
to decline so doing.* The answer is not in reality a reply 
to the request which was made to them, which was, not to 
give the land, but to sell it on such terms as might be fair 
to their trust. Still they are clearly unwilling that the 
land should be preserved as an open space ; and as unless 
they are willing the land cannot be purchased, it must, un- 
fortunately, be looked upon as another valuable breathing- 
space sacrificed in the eager rage to build. 



POISONOUS PURIFICATION (?) OF WINE. 

In the Sanitary Record of Nov. 27 allusion was 
made to a late provisional specification for improving the 
quality of wine, especially sherry. We described the nature 
of this supposed improving process, as set forth by Dr. 
Hassall and Mr. Henner, who state the object of the in- 
vention to be * the removal of sulphuric acid and sulphate 
of potash, by the introduction of tartrate of bariunL* A 
process for a similar purpose has been for the last two or 
three years in use under the mistaken term of ' deplaster* 
ing ' sherry, and wines so treated have been largely sold, 
on the plea that they are absolutely free from plaster, and 
as a consequence the wines are supposed to possess a soft- 
ness of flavour which greatly adds to their value. Lumps 
of gre3dsh white matter have been handed about, as bdng 
plaster of Paris taken out of wine, and test glasses con- 
taining an inch of precipitated powder of the same kind 
have been pointed to as direct evidence of the so-called 
deleterious substance capable of elimination from the 
supernatant wine as exhibited. Without discussing the 
novelty of this dangerous patent process, or the far too 
great probability of leaving poisonous salts in solution in 
the wine, we are sorry to observe that not only is the 
wine liable to be thus rendered poisonous, but that already 
evidence is forthcoming that the salts of tartar obtained 
from such sources, are being largely sold contaizung con- 
siderable quantities of baryta salts. In the report of the 
city analysts to the Health Committee of Glasgow, a large 
quantity of this possibly poisonous adulterant v^as stated 
to be discovered, and they further added that ' they found 
from numerous private samples tested by them that the 
barites, may be considered a very common adulteration of 
cream of tartar.' The addition of tartrate of barium to 
wine may be precipitated in a variety of forms. In the 
first place the sulphuric acid incident to previous plaster- 
ing may combine with it, and so throw it down as a sol* 
pimte; secondly, fortification of wine with a certain 
addition of alcohol will sometimes cause a predpitatioa of 
the barium tartrate itself. Other causes which need not 
be enlarged upon may also tend either to preserve a bi^y 
injurious amount of baryta in a soluble and poisoooos 
form in the wine, or it may be found contaminating die 
only sources from which we can obtain tartaric acid. We 
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may, therefore, expect cases of poisonous impregnation 
vrm be perpetually cropping up if these methods are to be 
permitted. 

BUILDING ON DUST SHOOTS. 

We are glad to find that this abominable custom is 
likely to be put a stop to after a short time. As we 
noticed a short time since, the medical officer of health for 
the Hackney district reported to his board that a con- 
siderable number of houses had been built, or were now in 
course of erection, on dust refuse which had been shot into 
excavations made by the removal of gravel and sand ; 
that in one case the deposit was so deep that probably 
two years or more would elapse before decomposition of 
the contained animal and vegetable matters would be com- 
pleted, and as he was not aware of any law to prevent 
these things being done, he asked the board to take 
counsel's opinion in the matter. A case was then drawn 
up, and submitted to Mr. Michael, who is a recognised 
authority on sanitary law, asking, (i) whether the Board 
had any power to prevent the deposits ; (2) if action could 
be taken under Nuisances Removal Acts for the removal 
of the deposits without showing that injury to health had 
actually occurred ; (3) if it was probable that the Court of 
Chancery would compel the builders to cover over the 
whole area of the building with concrete, so as to prevent 
the gases resulting from decomposition of the rubbish from 
finding its way into the houses. The opinion was in the 
negative on all points. 

Under these circumstances the Hackney Board of Works 
decided to send copies of the case and opinion to the 
Local Government Board,, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
asking that some legislative action should be taken to pre- 
vent buildings being erected on such material for the future. 
At their last meeting a letter was read from Mr. Secretary 
Cross to the effect that he should be glad to receive a depu- 
tation from the Board on the subject, but that as he had 
iviitten to the President of the Local Government Board 
asking him to be present on the occasion, he could not as 

St fix the time for their attendance. We think that the 
ackney Board and their medical officer, Dr. Tripe, are 
lo be congratulated on having so £ir succeeded in their 
efforts to put an end to this growing evil. 

The communications which we have received from all 
parts of the country, and the well known reports of Drs. 
Parkes and Saunderson on similar accumulations at Liver- 
pool, show how widely this practice has obtained, and the 
great injury to health which has been caused thereby. We 
hope as there appears but little hope of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works re-introducing its Building Bill again this 
year, that clauses will be introduced by Government into 
some one of their Bills which will prohibit this and some 
other objectionable practices by speculative builders to 
which we have referred from time to time. 



HYDRAULIC RAMS FOR COTTAGE WATER 

SUPPLY. 

At the last meeting of the Nantwich Rural Sanitary 
Authority, Mr. Davenport, the sanitary inspector, described 
an apparatus for cottage water supply, which it is believed 
might in many instances be copied with advantage. The 
arrangements in question are at Lea Hall, a farmhouse 
near Lea, and at Batherton township, and although there 
xnifht be nothing new in raising water by means of 
hydraulic rams, still there is a novelty in the general ap- 
pucability of the little rams erected at these places. The 
water supply at Lea Hall is lifted from a stream which 
has been dammed, a head or fall of water of 8 ft. 
6 in. to the ram below is obtained, the supply 
of water to the ram being about 25 gallons per 
minute ; the water is lifted to a tank holding about 
2,400 gallons, at a distance of about 100 yards, and 
at a ▼ertical height of about 50 feet» ^the ram supply- 



ing water at the rate of 180 gallons in the hour, or say^ 
4,300 gallons per 24 hours. From the tank mentioned 
the house and farm buildings are supplied. There are taps 
at all required points in the form yard for the 75 head of 
stock, taps to the stables, watering troughs, and for the 
engine. To each boiler in the cleaning shed there is a tap ; 
the kitchen boiler and range are also supplied with water, 
and it might be thrown into the bedrooms or the highest 
point in the house. The ram has now been working night 
and day continuously for eighteen months, and its entire 
cost during that time has been only one shilling for a new 
washer, and there is no sign of depreciation or wear and tear. 
The first cost is moderate in the extreme, and not to be 
named in comparison with the saving of labour effected in 
the carrying of water on a large farm. The supply 
in this case is, of course, considerably more than 
would be required for one farm, aud these effective 
little rams seemed to him to be worthy the consideration of 
Rural Sanitary "Authorities, as in many cases it might be 
possible to adopt them, and it is certain that where a good 
supply of water is brought to a house it will induce a 
greater amount of cleanliness than in those cases where 
water has to be carried some distance with much toil, and 
greater cleanliness induces better health. Taking the pre- 
sent as an instance, there would be a sufficient supply in 
the Lea Hall tank to give 20 gallons per twenty-four hours 
to 200 cottages, and cottages at present seldom use more than 
six gallons in twenty-four hours, and the cost per annum 
(terminable say in thirty years) to each house would, irres- 
pective of way leaves or water rights, hardly reach a shilling, 
making some allowance for additional mains. These rams 
are supplied by Messrs. W. and B. Douglas, an American, 
lirm, and range in price from 50^. upwards, and their 
effectiveness may be judged of by a visit to Lea Hall. They 
may be worked where no more than eighteen inches of fall 
can be had. The ram at Batherton (also supplying a farm 
house) is worked with a fisdl of 2 feet 6 inches, and lift& 
600 gallons in twenty-four hours to a vertical height of 
50 feet. Their use for supplying farms, cottages, or vil- 
lages with running water will be very apparent 



THE EMPLOYMENT AND IMPROVED LODGING 

OF HOP-PICKERS. 

At a meeting of the Hop-pickers' Association, lately 
held at Maidstone, the Earl of Damley in the chair, a dis- 
cussion on the by-laws of the Association took place 
which shows how Uttle consideration there is for the com- 
fort and morals of the hop-pickers. Lord Damley spoke 
of them as hordes of Irish and others who emerged from 
the metropolis and elsewhere in order to supply the labour 
which was needed, and who, during their work, were with-« 
out home, organisation, or local claims. 

It appears that in 1875 there were in Kent 43,614 acres 
under hop cultivation, and that a large crop on such an 
area would require the labour of 25,000 persons, who had 
to be provided for the time being with sleeping and other 
accommodation. The report read to the meeting stated 
that 'your committee regret that many of the hopper- 
houses were overcrowded and their sanitary state neglected ;' 
and recommended that the hop-growers should carry out 
'the by-laws of the society, so that suitable provision should* 
be made for the lodging and accommodation of the hop- 
pickers. By these by-laws there should be a space of 
eight feet by two for each picker, a partition not less than 
five feet in height and length between beds in buildings 
occupied by adult persons of different sexes, and a cooking- 
house for every fifteen persons. These requisitions were 
considered to be too onerous by several of the hop- 
growers present, who objected that z6 feet of available 
floor-space was too much, as it would involve the building' 
of additional hopper-houses to the extent of nearly 50 per- 
cent ; that the partitions would be expensive and take up 
too mudi room ; and that the proposed cooking accommo- 
dation would necessitate the erection of additional build- 
ings. As to the clause requiring a plentiful supply of good 
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water, that was considered essential, probably because it 
would cost nothing. 

The objections of the hop-growers to provide these 
very moderate requirements on the score of expense are un- 
feeUng in the extreme, and scarcely credible in these 
days. To object allowing sixteen square feet of floor-space 
to each sleeper seems monstrous to us, who believe that at 
least 400 cubic feet of air should be allowed to each indi- 
vidual. If the proposed space were given, and the building 
were twelve feet high, there would only be 168 cubic feet 
for each person, and as it is said that to give this amount 
of room would necessitate an additional 50 per cent, of 
sleeping accommodation the hop-pickers cannot have at 
present more than 100 cubic feet of air each, if so much. 

The objection to put up partitions for separating the 
male and female adults, is perhaps, a worse feature in the 
case thaii the other. At present the hop-pickers, males, 
females, and children, turn into the bam ^wV/^at^^, and sleed 
on the floor regardless of any of the ordinary forms of 
decency. The consequences are frequently just what we 
might expect, viz., the birth in due time of numerous ille- 
gitimate children. If these children became chargeable to 
Maidstone no doubt the evil would have been put down 
long since, but as it would cost money to put up the par- 
titions, and it costs nothing to them to allow matters to re- 
nuun as they are, the proposed alterations are most em- 
phatically protested against. It is no general statement 
that illegitimate children result from the present indis- 
criminate herding together of persons of opposite sexes, for 
the writer of this article spoke to two young girls, under 
fifteen years of age, who were seduced and became preg- 
nant in these sheds. As to the cooking apartments, we 
think it quite as necessary as anything else, and should 
have been surprised at the refusal to provide them had we 
not been shocked at the cool business tone in which 
the objections to furnish the necessary floor-space and par- 
titions were made. 

We hope if the hop-growers do not before next season, 
have additional sheds built, or hire other sleeping-places for 
the pickers, that the local sanitary authorities will compel 
them to do so. We are also strongly of opinion that the 
Local Government Board should take some steps to pre- 
vent these scandals, but it is probably too much to expect 
from the Department, as we know that it has recently taken 
the officiais one month simply to acknowledge the receipt 
of a communication on an important matter from a local au- 
thority. 

THE GLASGOW IMPROVEMENT TRUST 

OPERATIONS. 
It is well known that a very large number of houses 
occupied by the poor in Glasgow have been pulled down 
and new buildings erected in their stead, but the class of 
dwellings which have been built in place of the old has not 
been much noticed. At the last meeting of the sanitary 
section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow a paper 
was read by Dr. Russell, the medical officer of health for 
the city, on the immediate results of the improvements, as 
regards the inhabitants displaced. The paper in the first 
place rdfers to the size of^the premises from which the 
occupants were displaced, by which it appears that out of 
655 'houses' no less than 360 were of one apartment, 
234 of two, 39 of three, 24 of four apartments, and i of 
five. * After the operations the 655 families occupied 
« houses " as follows: 273 houses of one apartment, 267 of 
of two, 48 of three, 1 1 of four, and i house of six apart- 
ments. Of the 55 remaining 25 had gone into lodgings, 
and 25 had removed out of the district.' According to the 
above statement, 360 houses of one apartment oidy, and 
' 234 of two apartments were pulled down, and that a cor- 
responding number, or nearly so, of houses of the same size 
had been erected in their place. We cannot but think there 
most be an error of description, and that the term * house ' 
is used in the sense of a ' set of apartments ' and not as a 
leparate building, in which case it would ajppear that in the 
new buildings only 273 families occupied one apartment, 



against 360 in the old, and 267 families took two apart- 
ments against 234 in the old ; making a total of 594 families 
who lived in one or two rooms in the old buildings, 
against 540 in the new. This, although indicating a small 
diminution of overcrowding, is not satisfactory, especially 
when we refer to the otlier figures, as we find that in the 
old buildings 61 ^miilies occupied a 'house' of three 
apartments or more, and only 60 in the new took * houses ' 
of this size. It therefore appears that the families which 
removed out of the district were the poorest, who carried 
their poverty and habits elsewhere, which, althou^ a gain 
to Glasgow, is probably a loss to some other place. In- 
deed, Dr. Russell expressly states that, out of 234 families 
who had lived in two apartments, 151 were still in the same 
sized *■ house,' whilst 24 had taken larger ; but that no less 
than 51, or more than 20 per cent, had taken smaller 
' houses.' If the result of these operations are to be taken 
as an index of what we may expect imder the new Artisans' 
Dwellings Act we must say that the present overcrowding 
of the poor neighbourhoods will be abated only by most 
stringent r^ulations and careful supervision. 

Dr. Russell next gave the rent of these apartments, 
which is so very moderate that there is no excuse for over- 
crowding on that score. In the old buildings the rent for 
one apartment in the Gorbals (the cheapest part of the 
city) was 6j. 9*/. per month, and in the new 8j. ; for two 
apartments, in the old buildings lOf. 7d. and in the new 
\2s. 3^^. ; and for three apartments, in the old buildings 
i6f. 2^. and in the new i8r. lod. per month. This increase 
in the rental explains why above 20 per cent, of those who 
formerly lived in two apartments had taken only one apart- 
ment in the new buildings. As we have pointed out before, 
when discussing the question of dwellings for the working 
classes, care must be taken in the erection of new buildings 
that the rent for each room shall not greatly exceed that 
which the inhabitants of the old had been in the habit of 
paying. In regard, however, to the size of the new as 
compared with the old rooms, Dr. Russell observes that 
in the old houses the size of the four apartments was a 
mere sliam ; but he does not say anything about the size of 
the rooms in * houses ' of one, two, and three apartments, 
which, considering the large niunber of occupants, is of 
greater importance than regards the larger number of 
rooms. 



^Bpnrf. 



OXFORD AND ITS WATER SUPPLY. 

Professor Prestwich delivered a lecture in the 
Museum, Oxford, 'on the 25th ult, on 'The Geolo- 
gical Conditions affecting the Water Supply to Houses 
and Towns, with special reference to die modes of 
supplying Oxford.' Professor Prestwich prefaced his 
lecture with the statement that the subject of his 
remarks on the present occasion was purely practical 
It was one of those practical applications of the 
wide-ranging science of geology which brought them 
in relation with the engineer and the physician, as 
some branches brought them in relation with the 
miner and the architect, while others brought them 
in relation with the biologist and physicist and an- 
thropologist. However practical it might be in one 
respect, — one which it were well if more generally 
understood, — the principle of the underground dis- 
tribution of water was m its other bearings not less 
essential to the theoretical geologist He had been 
prompted to make that subject the text of a special 
lecture with respect to Oxford, in consequence of the 
question more than once addressed to him, the inte- 
rest of which required a carefully consider»l answer, 
viz.^ — Whether geology could not indicate a source of 
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water-supply for the city free of those risks of organic 
contamination to which a surface supply is too often 
liable. The subject was one which bore upon the 
health and comfort of every town and village in the 
kingdom, and, therefore, he should, as far as the 
limited time would allow, more especially show 
its bearings to Oxford. The Professor, although 
especially referring to Oxford, treated his subject 
in a sufficiently general manner to apply to 
any other locality where the strata was not of 
sedimentary origin such as prevails over the 
greater part of Great Britain. The Professor 
having sketched the aspects under which the 
water-supply of Oxford presented itself, wound up 
his address by saying that the importance of a lai^ge 
and good supply of water could not be overrated. 
This as a general proposition was now fully under- 
stood, and in all our large and populous towns able 
engineers had constructed works to secure such sup- 
plies, and to do away with the abuses that were in- 
evitable, where, as formerly, each house was the 
centre of its own water-supply and drainage. But 
although the flagrant sources of contamination were 
generally removed from large towns, they still too 
often lurked in hidden or forgotten corners, while in 
hundreds of smaller towns and villages, and in 
thousands of country houses, the plague-spot still re- 
mained in almost all its foulness and intensity. The 
air might be pure, the country might be smiling, the 
water might be bright, the people might be cleanly, 
ease and luxury might prevail on the surface, but 
below the surface a poison was, by a delicacy which 
was not unnatural, hidden out of sight, unknown to 
most, often keep in subjection for years, or working 
so insidiously as to raise no suspicion. But there it 
was, ready when the opportunity offered to fix on 
the prey and to spread disease and death around. 
The blow, in fact, was so covertly given that neither 
the sufferer nor his friends suspected from whence it 
came. They unavoidably attracted attention, but it 
was a question with him whether the sum of minor 
resultant evils did not outbalance the more promi- 
nent cases. Against those many risks it seemed no- 
body's business to guard. 



Sgwial ^icprt. 



THE MORTUARY QUESTION. 

Deputation to the Local Government 

Board. 

Sir Charles Russell, V.C, M.P., on Monday 
last introduced a deputation from.the Strand Board of 
Works to the President of the Local Government 
Board, the deputation desiring the aid of the De- 
partment for the purpose of establishing mortuaries 
m different parts of the metropolis now destitute of 
those necessary buildings — ^necessary as the temporary 
resting-places of bodies from which contagious dis- 
eases may be communicated, and necessary for the 
a OSes of medical examination of persons who come 
eir deaths under untoward circumstances. With 
the President of the Department were Mr. John Lam- 
bert, C.B.; Mr. Lumley, Q.C.; Dr. Bridges, and Mr. 
Fleming. The deputation included Professor Ten- 
nant, Mr. J. S. PhiUips (member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works), Dr. Rogers, Mr. T. Bonsor, Mr. 
T. F, Blackwell, Mr. Henry Cooper, and Mr. Thomas 
M. Jenkins. 



Sir Charles Russell, in introducing the deputation, 
said they wished the Department to assist them with 
regard to the erection of mortuaries in different 
parts of London. There was power vested in the 
vestries and district boards to erect mortuaries, but 
there was no power of acquiring sites for the pur- 
pose. This power was sought for — not for each 
board, however, for it was thought that if districts 
were properly arranged one mortuary could be so 
placed as to be available for several parishes, so that 
if a man fell down in the street, instead of his body 
being taken to a public-house, as was now the case, 
it could be at once taken to a mortuary, which was 
the fitting place for it, instead of requiring, as now,, 
a magistrate's order for its removal to that most 
fitting place. Then compulsory power was necessary 
to cause the removal from the homes of the people, 
from the very living rooms, bodies of persons who- 
had died from contagious diseases. These bodies 
were now often kept in the midst of the living imtil 
burial, and there was no power of removal vested in 
the authorities, as there should be. The deputation 
ask that powers of removal should be given to the 
authorities in such cases, and for the views of the 
deputation he would ask Dr. Rogers, who had g^ven 
a great deal of attention to the subject, to address, 
the President. 

Dr. Rogers then addressed the President at great 
length, and in the course of his observations said 
that some months ago an inquest was held in one of 
the river-side parishes of the Strand district on a 
body found drowned. The place to which the corpse 
was removed was so objectionable that the jury ex- 
pressed a strong opinion on the indecency of the 
procedure, and directed that a letter should be sent 
to the Middlesex magistrates on the subject For 
several years the Strand Board of Works had at- 
tempted to procure a site ; but, not having the power 
of compulsory purchase of property, had failed in 
obtaining one, and latterly the subject had been in 
abeyance^ until this case arose. Consequent thereon, 
he proposed a resolution to the effect that the board 
should memorialise the Metropolitan Board, praying 
that board to apply for powers from Parliament to 
enable them to district the metropolis for mortuary 
purposes, to purchase property compulsorily, to place 
mortuaries in such sites as might be desirable, with 
the proviso that such district mortuaries should be 
considered part of the respective parishes included 
in such districts. The Metropolitan Board, whilst 
admitting the necessity for mortuaries, declined to 
take the question up, and, in their reply, asserted that 
it was a subject solely within the province of local 
boards to deal with. Under these circumstances,, 
the Strand Board resolved to apply to the Local 
Government Board, with the view to asking the 
board to introduce amendments in the Sanitary Acts, 
giving enabling powers to local boards to construct 
mortuaries. He then proceeded to show the difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of the construction of 
mortuaries, and said that when he brought the ques- 
tion before the vestry of St Anne's, Soho, twenty-four 
years ago, urging the desirability of establislung a 
mortuary, and succeeded in gaining the assent of the 
vestry to the principle, he was prevented from carry- 
ing out the project by the difficulty of obtaining a 
site ; and, had it not happened that, through the aid 
of Sir G. Grey, of the Home Office of that day, they 
were enabled to get possession of the old Parish 
Watch House, the rear of which opened on to the 
closed churchyard of St Anne's, and on which the 
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moftiuiry was built, the parish would have been 
without a mortuary to that day. Similarly, the vestry 
of Sl James, Westminster, had been trying to get a 
site, but had failed. Some twenty months ago, that 
vestry applied to the Burial Board of St. Anne's for 
permission to have the joint use of their mortuary. 
The Burial Board so far assented that a deputation 
was appointed to confer with the Sl James's vestry 
as to the terms, etc. ; but the vestry clerk of St. 
Anne's, Mr. G. Allen, doubting the legality of the 
procedure, addressed a letter to the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Cross, who made such answer as effectually 
stopped all further action. The result was, that St. 
James's is still without any proper place for the i eception 
of their dead needing such acconunodation; and there- 
fore, the vestry had no other course open to them 
but to send some of their dead to the so-called dead- 
house of the workhouse. The speaker cited a case 
which exhibited the evils arising from the want of 
such accommodation. Three months ago, James 
Grant, about seventy-eight, died in Denman Street, 
St James's, in a house let out to lodgers. As it was 
thought his friends would bury the body, it was 
allowed to remain several days ; indeed, until de- 
composition had so far advanced as to iill the house 
with effluvia ; then the sanitary inspector was applied 
to, who, in his turn, applied to the master of the 
Westminster Workhouse for permission to take the 
body to the workhouse dead-house. The speaker 
said he had learned that the body was so putrescent 
that the workhouse attendants had to fill the shell 
with charcoal ere they dared to take it through the 
streets. It was ultimately buried by the parish. He 
asserted that cases equalling this one were of con- 
stant occurrence in the metropolis and in our lai^e 
towns. In reverting to the difficulties of establish- 
ing mortuaries, the question of providing a suitable 
site was not the only one. Where a site had been 
obtained, local opposition — the outcome of ignorance 
and prejudice — had frequently made the whole thing 
miscarry. Here he cited a case in point, referring 
to St. George's, Southwark, where the inhabitants 
successfully opposed it Again, some districts were 
made up of several small parishes ; as the law now 
stood, it was not practicable to remove a body found 
dead in the streets or washed ashore from the parish 
in which it was found to a mortuary or dead-house 
on another parish until the coroner has held his 
inquiry or given his sanction to the removal ; and 
yet the inquest often entailed a post mortem 
examination, which had to be carried out 
under the most objectionable conditions. He 
went on to say that it might be asserted 
that a majority of the parishes and district 
boards had provided accommodation, and that, with 
the publicity which had been given to the necessity 
for such places, the rest in due time would do the 
same. With the view of testing how far that was cor- 
rect he had obtained a return from several of them: — 
I. From the clerks; 2. From the medical officers. 
There existed considerable discrepancy between the 
replies; from those of the clerks one would infer 
that they were pretty general, and that had, doubt- 
less, been arrived at from their considering the old 
deadhouses attached to workhouses as so many 
mortuaries ; whilst the medical officers of health, 
rightly objecting to their being considered as such, 
denied that they were in existence. Thus the clerk 
of St Pancras vestry replied: * We have a mortuary 
which has been found amply sufficient; ' whilst the 
medical officers of health stated that nothing of the 



kind existed; and this, too, in a parish of 230,000 
inhabitants. He handed in a statement, so far as he 
had been enabled to procure it, showing the replies 
from both sets of officers, published in The Sanitary 
Record, No. 79, voL iv. With the view of ascer- 
taining what were the conclusions arrived at by those 
officials whose duties gave them exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observing the evils which arose from the 
absence of public mortuaries, he had written to the 
coroners for Middlesex, and read their replies ; he 
also read a letter from an ex-Poor law medical officer 
in St Pancras (Mr. W. Barnes), and from Dr. Jack- 
son of Plymouth, showing that similar evils existed 
in that town. The speaker then proceeded to urge 
on the President the points which should be attended 
to in reference to this question ; they were as follows: 
I. That it should be made compulsory on every local 
board to establish a suitable mortuary on a common 
plan to be approved of by the Local Government 
Board or Metropolitan Board of Works. 2. That 
these mortuaries should be in the proportion of not 
less than one to every 50,000 inhabitants. 3. That 
powers should be provided for the compulsory pur- 
chase of property under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act, and for enabling parishes or portions of 
parishes favourably situated for such purpose to 
combine to form mortuary districts ; such mortuaries 
to be maintained at their joint expense and for their 
common use. 4. That the medical officer of health, 
or the Poor-law medical officers, or the relieving 
officer, should be empowered and directed to order 
the removal of a corpse to the district mortuary in all 
cases where it was found that the family, at the time 
of such death, occupied only one room, and in such 
other instances where it appeared desirable to these 
officials to direct the same. 

The President, on Dr. Rogers reading some letters 
he had received on the subject, said that the case 
was very strong, and that it was unnecessary to press 
it 

Mr. Phillips said he was an old member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he could say 
that that board did not come to the conclusion 
stated by Dr. Rogers without a full consideration of 
the whole question. The Metropolitan Board quite 
assented to the principle that mortuaries were a 
necessity, but they regarded the providing of them 
as a matter which did not come under the purview 
of their board. It was shown by the facts which 
had been stated that some remedy was required to 
meet the deficiencies which were felt He supported 
the view that* the metropolis should be districted, 
and that there should be the power of transferring 
a body from one district which had not a mortuary 
to one which had. It was also necessary that power 
should be given to remove a body from among the 
living in cases of contagious disease. Such a measure 
would be a fitting supplement to Mr. Cross's 
Artisans' Dwellings Act, for a measure embodying 
these principles would give the dwellers in limited 
space the means of keeping their homes for the 
living instead of having to share them with thdr 
dead. 

The President asked how frequently the City 
mortuary was used ? 

A gentleman replied on the average one body a 
day was taken there. ■« 

The President asked what was the resident popu- 
lation of Uie City. 

The gentleman replied 72^00. 

Dr. Rogers offered to give other facts, but — 
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The President said there was no necessity to 
dilate upon the question, for any subject which re- 
lated to the health of the community had a great 
interest for the Local Government Board and had 
not been overlooked. He might say at the outset 
that the Local Government Board had, in no sense, 
control over the vestries; but as the Act of 1866 for 
Uie Removal of Nuisances was still in operation in 
the metropolis it was open to him to consider this 
subject under that head, and to receive a depu- 
tation. He could not, however, give them any other 
answer than they had received from the Home 
Office. Last year, he might say, this subject occu- 
pied his attention, and he embodied in the Public 
Health Bill some points which the deputation now 
pressed, and the local authority could under that 
acquire the compulsory powers if assured as to the 
necessity of the mortuary. But this would not cover 
such a case as that mentioned by Dr. Rogers, where 
Ae population was against the erection of a mortuary, 
and no Act of Parliament could provide against that 
objection. Seeing how much the jurisdiction of the 
Home Secretary extended over the vestries of the 
metropolis, he (me President) would confer with his 
colleague upon the subject 

Dr. Rogers said the way to overcome the local 
objections was for the central authority to have 
power to over-ride such objections. The central 
authority could say: 'We have selected this place, 
and we shall build here.' The vestry could not do 
this in the face of their constituents. 

The President said he was aware of the disagree- 
able consequences of carrying out the functions of 
vestry men, but it rested with the local authorities to 
carry out the work, and the central authority could 
not take such a course as Dr. Rogers indicated. 
The President went on to say that he did not think 
there was any objection to the joint use of the 
workhouse mortuary where there was accommoda- 
tion, but he knew that generally the workhouses had 
no more than sufficient provision for their own needs. 
In the case of the Shoreditch Workhouse the au- 
thorities were obliged to give notice to the parish 
that they could not afford accommodation in the 
parish mortuary, and the parish, he was informed, 
set about providing the proper accommodation. 



^ato ^«p0rts. 



THE ADULTERATION OF TOBACCO BY GUM. 

An appeal case of considerable interest, promoted at 
the instance of the Inland Revenue authorities against 
Mr. Anthony Cassidy, of EnniskiUen, for adulterating 
tobacco with gum, was heard at the Quarter Sessions in 
that town last week. 

It appears that in the month of July last samples of 
tobacco were obtained at Mr. Cassidy's tobacco manufac- 
tory, and forwarded to the Inland Revenue Laboratory at 
Somerset House for analysis. There were two samples of 
original leaf tobacco procured from the packages as im- 
ported, one sample of liquored leaf, two samples 
of finished roll, and one sample of thick tobacco- 
juice obtained from the presses. These six samples were 
analysed by the Government chemists. The first two were 
genuine, the liquored leaf was adulterated with a half per 
cent, of gum arabic, the two samples of roll with about 
one and a half per cent., and the juice with ten per cent 
of gum arable. 

The process adopted by the Government chemists for 



detecting the gum was detailed in court, and it is charac- 
terised by extreme simplicity, depending for its success 
upon the fact that the extractive matter containing the so- 
called gum of tobacco is not precipitated by alcohol in a 
concentrated a<^ueous solution, prepared in a certain way, 
and strongly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, while the 
arabin of gum arabic is precipitated under the like circum- 
sances when present even in extremely small proportions. 

As soon as proceedings were instituted by the Revenue 
authorities against Mr. Cassidy for the recovery of the 
penalties incurred, his solicitor applied for portions of the 
samples of tobacco, and these were entrusted for analysis 
to Dr. Hodges, of Belfast, and Dr. Cameron, of Dublin, 
who did not confirm the results of the chemists for the 
Crown. When the case, therefore, came on for hearing 
before the magistrates in the month of November last, 
there was a clashing in the scientific evidence. The two 
chemists from Somerset House affirmed positively that the 
tobacco was adulterated with gum, and that they had 
separated and identified the arabin by well-known chemical 
tests, while, on the other hand, the analysts for the de- 
fendant swore that they failed to find any evidence of gum 
arabic in the tobacco. The process of analysis adopted 
by the latter was also detailed in court, and the essential 
features of it consisted in throwing down the gummy sub- 
stances from an aqueous decoction of the tobacco by sub- 
acetate of lead, and afterwards suspending the lead pre- 
cipitate in water, and attacking it with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen to form the insoluble sulphide of lead, and set free the 
gummy substances, the filtrate being examined for arabin 
by Trbmmer*s test, the silicate of potash, and the tincture 
of guiacum. Dr. Cameron, it appears, abo precipitated 
the gummy substances from the tobacco decoction by 
alcohol, and examined the precipitate for arabin, but as no 
attempt was made to isolate the arabin, its detection in a 
bulky precipitate of vegetable matter was pointed out to be 
wholly impracticable. 

The case turned entirely upon the scientific evidence, and 
this, as will be seen from what has been stated, was 
equally divided— two chemists on one side affirming the 
presence of foreign gum in tlie tobacco, and two on the 
other side negativing its presence. Under tliese circum- 
stances the magistrates, giving the defendant the benefit of 
the doubt, unanimously dismissed the case. 

The Crown appealed against the decision of the magis- 
trates, and when the appeal came on for hearing the 
prosecution charged the analysts for the defendant with 
having adopted a fallacious process, and asserted that 
the arabin possesses a peculiar molecular affinity for the 
salts of lead, and that it remained attached to 
the sulphide of lead precipitate which was thrown 
away in the process which those gentlemen followed. 
This statement, being partly founded upon experiments 
which were made since the hearing of the case in the 
court below, could not be admitted as evidence, and in the 
end the appeal was dismissed by a majority of the magis- 
trates, four being for the Crown, and seven for the defen- 
dant, the chairman not voting, according to custom, when 
the votes of his colleagues were unequally divided. The 
Counsel for the Crown took exception to the propriety of 
those magistrates voting who presided in the Court below, 
but they were legally entitled to do so, and the objection 
was overruled. We observe that the minority included 
Lord Enniskillen and Lord Behnore. 

The case, besides showing how essential special know- 
ledge is for the detection of adulteration, has brought 
out a very interesting chemical fact ^ith regard to the 
behaviour of arabin when thrown down from vegetable 
solutions by lead salts, and the attempt is made to sepa- 
rate it from the oxide of lead by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. We gather from the report of the case that 
when an aqueous solution of gum arabic is treated by 
the lead process adopted by L^. Hodges and Cameron, 
a kind of inky solution is formed without any separa- 
tion whatever of the sulphide of lead as a precipitate, 
but when an aqueous vegetable extract, containing a small 
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quantity of gum arable, is similarly treated, the sulphide of 
lead is precipitated and carries along with it the whole of 
the arabin. 

POISONOUS SWEETS. 

P. Tun ESI, of Church-place, Clapham, was summoned 
by S. H. Smith, the inspector under the Adulteration of 
Food Act, for selling sweets which were mixed or coloured 
with chromate of lead. — The Inspector said that on the 
30th November last, he purchased at the defendant's shop 
half a pound of- sweets, which he caUed French pears. ^ 
Mr. Corsellis produced Dr. Muter's certificate, stating that 
the sweets contained one-tenth of a grain of chromate of 
lead in an ounce, and would not be poisonous unless eaten 
frequently, when they would become decidedly dangerous 
to the health of young children especially. — ^The defendant 
said he was not the maker of the sweets. He bought them 
fiom a traveller, believing them to be pure, and he gave a 
good price fortheuL — Mr. Bridge said the fact of the de- 
fendant buying the sweets from someone else did not make 
it a discharge for him unless he bought them under a 
written warranty. — The defenduit said he had not a 
written warranty. — Mr. Bridge looked at the certificate, 
and said it was not a proper one ; and, therefore, he ad- 
joomed the summons for the attendance of Dr. Muter. 



FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

The General Steam Navigation Company have been 
summoned before the Lord Mayor under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act for having disembarked animals at 
Brown's \Vharf without taking proper precautions to dis- 
infect the landing stage. There were other chaiges, in 
regard to the non-cleansing of certain of their vessels in 
which animals had been carried before allowing them to 
proceed on their voyages. A fine of one shilling per head 
upon 1,685 o^c^ ^"^ sheep was inflicted, a case for a 
superior court being applied for by the company's counsel 
and granted by the Lord Mayor in consultation with 
Alderman Sir Robert Carden. 



THE ROAD-SALTING QUESTION. 

A MAN named Ellis, carman to John Finch, omnibus 
proprietor and contractor, of Bethnal-green, was charged 
on remand with cruelty to a horse by working it in an 
unfit state ; and his master, John Finch, was summoned 
for causing the said horse to be ill-treated. A veterinary 
surgeon, named Farrow, on the former occasion called for 
the defence, stated that the horse had been sent out by his 
direction, as exercise was good for it. He also alleged that 
the injury to the animal — a large open wound on the near 
hind foot — ^was the result of the salting of the roads during 
the severe frost of a month ago. The tramway company, 
he said, had salted the roads, and the Omnibus Company 
had a large number of horses laid up in consequence. Mr. 
Abbott, solicitor, stated that he had been instructed on 
behalf of the London General Omnibus Company with 
reference to the statement made as to their horses, the 
assextion of the witness Farrow having gone before the 
public. Mr. Church, secretary of the company, had made 
a written statement, which Mr. Abbott read to the Court. 
Mr. Church wished to say that the statement that the 
company had one hundred horses laid up through salting 
the roads was entirely without * authori^,' the company 
having fewer horses than usual at this season suffering from 
cracked heels, the usual result of snow and slush. The use 
of salt rendered roughing horses unnecessary — roughing in- 
variably producing lameness through sprains and treads. 
The use of salt upon the roads had saved them from mudi 
injuxy and suffering. Mr. Church also expressed the 
opinion, in his statement, that the service of omnibuses 
could not have been kept up but for the salting of tlie roads. 
The witness Farrow said that he made his statement from 
what I he had been informed, and yet he entirely agreed 
with Mr. Church's statement 



THE NEW LAW ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

The new Act to consolidate and amend the law re- 
lating to friendly and certain other societies came into 
action on Jan. i. On the passing of the statute on 
Aug. II three provisions came into force (10, 37, and 38), 
and the other sections, 38 in number, with the several 
schedules, will come into operation to-morrow. The 
provisions in operation relate to the r^istry office and its 
regulations. Once in every year every registered society 
is bound to submit its accounts to one of the public 
auditors appointed, and once in every five years there is to 
be a valuation of the assets and liabilities of each society, 
and a report of the valuer is to be sent to the R^istrar. 
The mode and manner of the investment of funds are 
pointed out in the Statute. With respect to payments on 
the death of children under ten years of age, there are 
some special regulations — ^no society to insure or pay on 
the death of a child under five years more than 6/., or 
under ten years more than 10/. The money is to be paid 
to the parent on a proper certificate. The new law ex- 
tends to Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. The Treasury may appoint * public 
auditors and valuers' for the purposes of the Act, and 
determine the rate of remuneration. The first schedule 
shows the repeal of the law, and the second the matters to 
be provided by the rules of the societies registered und^ 
the Statute. Annual returns are to be made to the R^s- 
trar of the receipts, funds, effects, and expenditure once in 
every year, and the books are to be open to the inspection 
of every person having an interest in the funds of the 
Society. 

A DOG NUISANCE. 

Sir, — Herewith I send you copy of a notice I have 
served on my next door neighbour, to remove a dog which 
barks every time anyone comes to my door, or when any 
person from my house goes to the pump for water. I 
give you a rough sketch of the premises on the other side, 
so that you can see where the door is and the dog is 
located. 

What I wish to ask you is this : i. Do you think sub- 
sect. 3 of sect 95 of the Public Health Act, 1875, c^ ^ 
made to cover such a nuisance as I complain of? 

2. Can I, under those circumstances, proceed against 
the occupier of the house, the dog belonging to a son ? 

My contention is that I cannot enjoy the privil^es of 
my house with that ease an Englishman is entitled to. 

Besides, I have a baby only fourteen weeks old, and if 
I, or rather my wife, should place him in the cradle in the 
comer marked * A,' the dog's constant barking every time 
persons go to and fro, as before-mentioned, the little fellow 
is startled in his sleep, which is not beneficial to him — 
rather otherwise. 

I shall be glad to see an answer to my query in your 
next issue of the Sanitary Record. 

January 5, 1876. Homo. 

[It is a pity our correspondent did not ask for advice 
before serving his notice, for had he done so he would 
have saved putting himself into a ridiculous position. His 
notice is of no validity whatever, such an anno]rance as 
the barking of a - dog not being a * nuisance ' within the 
operation of the 'Public Health Act' Cases have re- 
peatedly occurred in which the arguments of our corre- 
spondent have been advanced, but it is generally allowed 
that there is no other remedy for such a grievance than by 
civil process. We would refer especially to the case of 
the Great Western Railway v. Bishop^ in which the subject 
was exhaustively considered, and the Court held that a 
nuisance under the 'Sanitary Acts' must be something 
directly offensive, and in that way injurious to health. 
Sect 95 of the 'Public Health Act, 1875,' is mentioned 
by our correspondent, apparently by mistake for sect 91.] 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

These roles, which have lately been adopted by the 
Michigan Board of Healthy are divided into two classes, 
(I) for the prevention of disease ; and (2), for preventing 
the spread of contagion. The former consists of fourteen 
rules, more or less stringent, but ^all good and wholesome, 
for preventing contamination of air and water by the con- 
tents of cesspools and other collections of excremental 
and refuse matter. The latter class, to which we specially 
refer, consists of eleven rules only, which, taken as a whole, 
are not only extremely well suited to the object intended, 
viz., the prevention of contagion, but aI$o are, with one 
exception, very far in advance of any code in force for 
this purpose in the United Kingdom. This is probably 
due to power having been conferred on a board of health 
to make these rules, instead of their having been made by 
an act of the State representatives. 

The first, which is the only one we object to is that 
* every child should be vaccinated before two years of age, 
and this board recommends that all persons be re-vaccinated 
as often as once in five years.' We do not concur with this 
rule because we think two years to be too advanced an 
age for enforcing primary vaccination, and far prefer our 
limit of three months. The records of the Registrar 
General for England show that even with the early vacci- 
nation practised here the death-rate amongst children 
under two years is 20*2 per cent, of the total mortality 
from small-pox at all ages. We also object to such fre- 
quent revaccination, as there does not appear to be any 
necessity for it, whilst there is always a risk, if from 
nothing else, of re-action from over-zealous legislation. 
It is true the word should is used and not shall. There 
arc also two other rules relating to vaccination, viz., that 
every incorporated manufacturing company shall cause 
every new employi to be vaccinated, and every person shall 
be vaccinated before being admitted to a public school, 
unless he or she produce a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion. 

Rules 17 and 18 are so very important, so entirely in 
accordance with the present requirements of sanitary 
science, and are, in fact, the comer-stone on which future 
legislation on this matter should be founded, that we desire 
to call especial attention to them. Any householder in 
vhose dwelling a case may occur, and any physician who 
may be called to a case of cholera, yellow fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, or small-pox, shall immediately notify the 
Board of Health of the same. The householder shall 
not, until instructions are received from the Board, 
permit any clothing or other property that may have 
been exposed to infection to be removed from the 
house, nor shall any occupant of the said house take 
up residence elsewhere without the consent of the 
board. If any physicians attend so many cases of any 
one of these diseases as to justify a belief that it is epi- 
demic, he shall not only report, but make suggestions for 
checking it. The other rules are of a similar enlightened 
character. That no persons sick with any of these diseases 
shall be removed, or brought into the district, except by 
permission, and under the direction, of the board. Per- 
sons affected, and all articles infected, shall be immediately 
separated from others, and none but physicians^ nurses^ 
and the clergyman of the family shall be allcrwed access to 
persons sick with these diseases (the italics are our own). 
IVe may say that we doubt very much as to the possibility 
of strictly carrying out this rule, as reguds, at any rate, 
the mother and other relations, unless, indeed, they come 
under the category of 'nurses.' Yet we cannot but ap- 
prove of them, and admire the thoroughness of the rule. 
The next is, that persons recovering, and tlieir nurses, 
shall not leave the premises until they have been thoroughly 
bathed, we consider somewhat weak, as one bathing of a 
|>atient, even if carbolic acid soap be used, is not stifficient 
in a small-pox or scarlatina case, and therefore should 
advise any one acting on these rules in this country, to ex- 
tend the baths to several, and invariably to use strong car- 



bolic add soap. The rule also prescribes that the clothes 
shall be washed in boiling water, or be heated to 250^ Fahr. 
The former suggestion is inadequate, and the latter should 
be carried out in all cases, after the clothing has been 
washed or steeped in a disinfecting solution at home ; or 
else put into a covered receptacle in the sick-room before 
being removed for disinfection in a hot-air chamber. The 
same remark applies to bedding, towels, etc. 

The other two rules are that all vessels used by such 
patients and their contents shall be disinfected by a solution 
of carbolic acid or chloride of lime, and their contents 
buried in the earth. That infected beds, pillows, and hair 
mattresses shall have their contents removed and disin- 
fected with the fumes of burning sulphur, and their ticks 
washed in boiling water. Infected straw beds and * excel- 
sior' mattresses, shall have their contents removed and 
burned, and their ticks washed in boiling water. 

The mechanism by which these rules are to be en- 
forced is not mentioned, and the penalties for breach of 
their observance are not stated, so that we do not know how 
far they are likely to be carried out ; but it is quite dear 
that the inhabitants of this State must have been prepared 
by previous legislation for their publication, as no such set 
of rules could be promulgated here, without exdting the 
utmost indignation against the Government which should 
have proposed them, although most, if not all sanitarians, 
will agree with us in considering them to be necessary. 
Time however will doubtless correct this. 



PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FEVER. 
{Report of the Medical Officer of Health for JLeeds,) 

Nearly the whole of Dr. Goldie's last report 
deals with the question of the sanitary precautions 
necessary to be taken to prevent the spreading of 
epidemic diseases ; and as Dr. Goldie is advanced 
in his opinions, which concide, however, with those 
advocated elsewhere, we shall give a short summaiy 
thereof. He says that to carry out the antiseptic 
measures requisite to prevent infection, requires as 
much care as to superintend the antiseptic treatment 
of patients who have imdergone a surgical operation. 
That while sanitary officers carry out the main 
measures necessary to prevent infection, those in 
charge of the sick neglect the most important pre- 
cautions, and broadly states his belief that ' in every 
85 per cent of the houses where infectious diseases 
are treated, the patients ate nursed most indifferently 
and with great danger to the community at large. 
Constant communication and exposure are kept up 
between the infected and the uninfected.' He therefore 
proposes that medical men shall be compelled to 
give information to the medical officer of health of 
every such case he is called to, and shall be paid for 
sending such notice ; that a large commodious hospi- 
tal shsdl be provided for infectious diseases, where 
the patients can be treated by the resident physician, 
or their own medical attendant; and that every 
person so affected, 'not having also the re- 
quisites for isolation and proper treatment at 
home ' be removed to the hospitaL That a sana- 
torium be provided for members of the family who 
have been exposed to infection and not taken the 
disease, and tnat the house and articles therein be 
thoroughly disinfected during their absence. ' This 
is quite a practicable suggestion, and though it may 
seem to you new and startling, still, I bum with the 
desire to see its accomplishment one day, not only in 
Leuls, but in every other large town.* 

There can be no doubt if such meastues as these 
could be carried out, that epidemic diseases would 
be stamped out, but the cost would be so large, 
that we fear no local authority would undertake the 
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'work. The saving of life would be so large, that to 
put it on no higher ground than that of the pecuniary 
value of the lives saved, we believe it would be 
•cheapest in the end to enforce such a scheme. In 
considering the cost of sanitary measures, the 
pectmiary value to the community of the lives which 
would be saved is always lost sight of, which is cer- 
tainly a very one-sided way of keeping accounts. 



(S;ijrnsp0nbjcnre. 



POLLUTION OF WATER BY SEWAGE. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

* Sir, — Unless, as is possible, your very condensed report 
•of the case of Ward v, the Harrogate Commissioners at 
p. 455 is imperfect, great injustice seems to have been done 
by the decision. It appears scarcely possible that the 
Vice-Chancellor could have believed, or that anyone could 
have dared to assert, that no improvement has been effected 
in the beck into which the water flows by previously pour- 
ing the sewage over land ; first, because it is certain that 
some at least of the liquid must soak into the land, and 
that, therefore, the part of it which flows off must be less 
in quantity than that put on ; and, secondly, that that part 
must be much less dirty, for part, probably a large part, 
of the solid impurity which the water did contain must be 
left behind on the land it has passed over. I suppose 
iBehat was meant is that the beck is not completely freed 
from impurity; but that there has been no improve- 
ment must be a false assertion, as could easily be 
■proved by gauging the quantity of water which runs 
on sihd runs off the land, and by ascertaining the pro- 
portion' of impurity which it contains before and after, 
if; as I presume is the case, the quantity of impurity 
in the water leaving the land is considerable, it proves not 
that the land has not great purifying power at Harrogate 
as it has everywhere else, but that the area of it used is 
insufficient or that the irrigation works are imperfect, or 
both, and the remedy of the alleged failure is not the aban- 
'donment but the extension and improvement of the works. 
If, as the opponents of irrigation assert, excrement can be 
rendered innocuous by bringing to it a small quantity of 
soil, surely it may be made at least as innocuous by carry- 
ing it to a hundred or a thousand times as much soil in 
proportion ; and experience has amply proved that it is 
•thus rendered quite inoffensive, to all at least except those 
who smeU with their imaginations instead of their noses. 
As to the notion that injury is done by liquid containing 
manure that is not done by a proportionate quantity of 
solid manure, it is too absurd to need refiitation, and not the 
slightest evidence that it does so has ever been adduced. 
That excessive manuring is dangerous no one doubts, and 
it may perhaps have been excessive at Harrogate, 
though it is more probable that the complaints of it are false 
or Mvolous, as most of such complaints are : for instance, at 
Croydon,' complaint was made of bad smell from an irri- 
gated field, which;i could not perceive when close to it ; but 
no complaint made of that farm, or dirty farm yard, 1 dis- 
tinctly smelt when ten times as far off. 

P. H. Holland. 

[We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the note 
we have given of the above case, but we agree with our 
correspondent in thinking very highly of the deodorising 
powers of earth. In our opinion sewage irrigation is not 
Only the one successful method for treating sewage yet 
adopted, but it is likely to occupy in future years a very 
prominent place in the settlement of the sanitary problem 
hi Eiigland.— Ed.] 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPEGTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Appklbsb, Thomas, Esq. (Manager of the Gloucestershire Banking 
Company at Evesham) has been appointed Treasurer to the Eve- 
sham Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Jewe&bury, resigned. 

Badcock, Daniel,^ Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Willi* 
ton Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Lethbridge, deceased. 

Blanchakd, Mr. Thomas John, has been re-appointed Inspector of 

Nuisances for the Evesham Rural Sanitary District, and the 

Evesham Urban Sanitary District, for the year 2876 : xio^ and 

70/. respectively. 
Bound, Mr. William, has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Leominster Rural Sanitaiy District 
Bullock, Heniy, F.RC.S. Ens., M. and L.S.A. Lond., has been 

apoointed Niedical Officer ofHealth for the Heston and Islewonh 

urban Sanitary District 
Bunker, Mr. Thomas, has been appointed In^[>ector of Nuisances 

and Collector to the Goole Rural Sanitary District and Authority. 
Chandlbk, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 

the Penarth Urban Sanitary District, Glamorganshire. 
Dbb, Mr. Charles, has been appointed Clerk to the Homcastle Urban 

Sanitary Authority, vice Cutherow, resigned. 
Dickenson, Wingfield, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 

Newport. Salop, Local Board and Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Hank INS, Mr. R F., has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 

Nuisances for the Swinton Urban Sanitarv District, Yorkshire, 

vice Rawlin, whose appointment has expired. 
Harris, Mr. Henry C, nas been appointed Surveyor to the Penaith 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Lbadbbttbr, Mr. S., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 

the No. a Sub-District of the Southport Urban Sanitary District 
Lucas, — Esq., West of England and South Wales Bank, Cardiff, 

has been appointed Treasurer to the Penarth Urban Sanitary 

Authority. 
Maddox, Mr. G. S., has been appointed Collector to the Penarth 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 
MiLNB, Mr. James M., has been appointed Public Analyst for 

Dunfermline : 5/. 5^. per ann., 6f. per analyus, and zof. 6(£ per 

hour for attendance in Court when necei«saiy. 
MouNTFiELD, The Rev. David, has been appointed Chairman of the 

Newport, Salop, lA>cal Board and Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Parsons, Henry Franklin, M.D. Univ. Lond., M.R.CS. Enf., 

L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health lor 

the Goole Rural Sanitary District. 
Pbubbrton, Mr. C. I., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the No. x Sub-District of the Southport urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict 
Tudor, Mr. Edward Charles Budianan, has been appointed Surveyor 

to the Goole Rural Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 

Malvbrn Link Urban Sanitary District.— Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Tipton Urban Sanitary Authority. — ^Surveyor : 250/. per annom. 

Tottenham Urban Sanitary District. — Surveyor and En- 
gineer : 400/. per annuno. Application, a4th instant, to Edwani 
Crowne, Clerk to the Authority. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3067. Gas-governors. W. Key, Accrington. 

This invention refers to the construction of station gas-goyarum 
with a view to render them more safe by preventing the possibility of 
an escape of a large volume of gas, and also to render them less liable 
to be damaged by explosions, and thereby reduce the danger and loss 
of gas and property consequent thereon, and consists in using tvo 
chambers or tanks, one to contain the inlet and outlet pipes, cone and 
seat, and the other to contain the bell or holder through which the 
cone is actuated, the actuating power being as usual the pressure of 
the gas. The cone is attached to a rod which passes through a 
stufimg-box in the dome-shaped cover of its tank or chamber, and is 
suspended by a chain possink over a wheel or pulley, and terminates 
at tne other end with a weight The easholder which works in the 
other tank or holder is also suspended by a chain which passes over 
another wheel or pulley, and is attached to the same wei|(ht as the 
cone-chain. From the outlet, or street main, a pipe about one inch 
more or less in diameter is made to communicate with the intericr 
of the holder, and by this means the f(as is made to actuate the 
cone in proportion to the opening reqmred, while by this arrange- 
ment the greatest security is afforded, since no serious escape of gas 
takes place. 
0074. Waterproof compounds. A. V. Newton, Chancery Lane. 

The object of this invention is to obtain a cheap and efficient coei- 
pound for coating textile fabrics, and rendering them add and water- 

r)f. The following are the proportions of the materiais paef c ii tdto 
used. Cleaned and masticated india-rubber, sx pounds, dis- 
solved in benzine or -other solvent : to this is added fifteen pounds 
of -whiting or chalk, five pounds of oxide of rinc, two pounds 
of asphaltum, seven ounces of pulveriied sulphur, and two pounds of 
hunp-black. 
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9083. Heating air and Tentilating buildings. E. T. Hughes, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

This invention relates to an improv e ment in apparatus for heating 
•and ventilating buildings, parts of which are applicable to steam 
boilers, air-heating furnaces, and furnace fires generally, and consists : 
X. In an isolated tue-grate. a. In an opening to the grate between 
the feed and ash-pit openings. 3. In the arrangement of a fibrous 
filter in the cold air psusage to remove from the inflowine air all im- 
jHirities. 4. In an auljustable check to regulate the draft of the fur- 
nace. •;. In combining with the fire-box a cold air flue opening by 
perforations directlv into the fire-box above the fire. 6. In a method 
of constructing and setting steam boilers, whereby an increased cir- 
culation over the fire surface is attained, as more fully hereinafter 
described. 7. In a steam or hot-water radiator composed of a close 
vertically corrugated chamber surrounded by a casing open only at 
the bottom and top, whereby corrugations in the radiator constitute 
floes through which the air will be drawn and discharged heated into 
the room. 

0087. Purification of gas. W. Oehmd, Linacre, Lancaster. 

This invention relates to the purification of gas conunonly called 
•coal-gas, and consists : x. In obtaining the ptirimng material in the 
form^ of porous nodules by screening or a similar process, the fine 
particles being preferably damped and rescreened. a. Calcining 
Jime to be used m the purificauon of gas by means of the waste heat 
from retort beds. 3. In burning the fouled or spent lime firom the 
purifiers by the waste heat from the retorts. 4. In mixing carbonate 
•of lime or suitable mineral with the waste lime to be treated under 
the above third head with or without admixture with fuel. A steam 
jet or other means may be used under the above three heads to assist 
the draught. 5. In the condensers, described in the specification of 
■an invention for which the inventor obtained her Maiest/s British 
letters patent, na x^6o of the year x870k the use of what he calls a 
bottle mrush of wood, iron, or other material 6. Directing the con- 
•densed liquors or part thereof on the same bottle brush. 

•33x8. Vessels for containing poison. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

This invention consists in the employment of a bottle or iar having 
in proounent relief the representation of the front of a skiul, for the 
purpose of constantly inculcating caution in the use of the contents, 
wlulst at the same time affording fiicilities for handling the vessel 
3S9CX. Preserving meat. G. E. Campbell, Ballvshannon. 

This relates to steeping meat, game, ana poulory in boiled fat 
•hardened by animal gelatine and so hermetically sealing up the pores. 
The exterior is then washed with borax and packed .in straw pre- 
iriously saturated with diluted sulphuric add. 
3336. Waterproof garments. J. R. W. Luck, Walbrook. 

The Jnovelty of the invention consists in adapting to waterproof 
.garments, for example, a short coat and ordinary trousers made of 
wateiproof material, an arrangement of ventilating perforations pro- 
tectee! externally by a covering lined with a glased fabric which pre- 
venu damp or water being attracted towards tne perforations. 

9367. Beverages. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

This invention relates to the producticm of a new kind of beverage 
liaving milk for its basis, and which mav be designated— First, milk 
beer (which may be of a single or double strength). Secondly, 
spirit, or alcohol of milk. Thirdly, milk liquor. 

3374. Extinguishing fire on board ships. D. Cargill, Dundee, 
Forfar. 

The features of novelty which constitute this invention are the 
systems of extinguishing fire by steam,^ carbonic acid, or other fire 
•extinguishing gas, substantially as described. 

3308. Clearing streets. E. H. Baley, Newington Causeway. 

T nis inventijon consists in providing tanks beneadi the surfiice of 
ihe roadwav in places suitable for them, and in sweeping the mud, 
snow, or other impurity through suitable apertures or gratings into 
the said tanks. The tanks are not fixtures in the ground, but they 
■are movable, and are made so as to give great strength urith lightness. 
The sweeping into the tanks may take place at any time of tne da^. 
At night, by preference, a travelling crane together with a trolly is 
taken to the various tanks in succession, and elevates them on to the 
trolly, whence they are conveyed to their destination; the contenu of 
the said tanks are delivered in the ordinary way to their destination. 

nxp. Ventilating tunnels. J. Dixon, New York. 

Ine invention consists in dividing the tunnel into sections by 
means of pivoted partiticnis or doors which open on the approach of a 
train, and close directly it has passed, and placing; a fisn olowcr mid- 
way betw^n the said sections by which the foul air is discharged and 
the tunnel ventilated. 



KOTSS, QUEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

All communications must Bear thg signature of the writert 
not ntctssarily for publication, 

CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE. 
AccoHDiNO to a Prussian sratifrical paper, coffee productiofi has 



. within the last fifty years from x,9«vooocwt to 8,500^006 cwt. 

WUh icfcard to the consumpuon of coflfee in the different countries of 
Eusope, this is said to be for vrwf inhahifant of Belgium, 8*3a_lbs. 



m Holfauid, 7 lbs. ; in Switserland, 6*76 lbs. : in Den- 
4*13 Ibfc : in the ZoOvereio, 4*35 lbs. ; 4a Swcdeo. 3*60 lbs. ; 
is Fiance. 3'solbs. : in Auscro-Hungar)% 1*46 lbs. : in Italy, 0*94 Itw^; 
Gnat Bntain, 0*83 Iba. ; and b Kaim, ol8 tbt. 



• REQUIESCANT IN PAC£.' 

Ths seven rattlesnakes of the Jardin des Plantes in l^is have aU 
died of cold this winter. 

METHODICAL MENDICANCY. 

Ths South London Press says that a woman called a day or two 
ago at a house in Dante Road, Newington, and solicited reliefl The 
proprietor of the house happened to have some tickets of the Newing- 
ton Relief Society, and oncred her one, telling her that she should go 
to the office in the Walworth Road. The woman took the ticket, 
turned it about, and said that it was no use going, because it was too 
late in the day. * Well, then, go to-morrow,' said the eiver. * Why, 
sir, how can I ? ' returned the beggar, piteously. ' I shan't be here 
to-morrow ; I only comes round this way once a week.' 

BUSINESS HABITS. 

Mr. W. F. BuTLBR, in his inaugural address to the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers' Society, spoke as folloivs on this subject : — 
' I hardly know how to define the meaning of the term ** business 
habits " any more than the words " common 8ense,''—a quality which, 
although considered indeed common (for every one believes that he 
has it), is often conspicuous only by its absence. Business habits 
seem to me to be hardly habits^ at al|, but nlher a special quality in 
the mind of the individual leading him on all occasions to be prompt 
and ready, to be always to his time, to keep faithfully to his appoint- 
ments, to have all his bebngings and works in perfect order, and 
generally, before he enters upon a subject or undertaking, to have 
made himself master of it* 

THE CULTIVATION OF COFFEE IN INDIA. 

Ths cultivation of coffee in India is steadily pro g re s sing, and 
although the introduction of the plant into the eastern portions of the 
country is of ancient date, it is only within the last twenty years that 
much attention has been given to its production. The principal plan- 
tations are situated in Mysore and the Neilgherry Hills, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 to 4»ooo feet above the level of the sea. The climate of 
these districts, besides beinjg well adapted to the cultivation of the 
coffee-plant, is not so injurious to the health of Europeans as many 
other parts of the country, and it is probable that the industry will be 
largely developed. In 1843 the value of coffee exp(»rted from British 
India was 74,957/. Ten years later it had advanced to 84,306/. ; in 
1863 to 463,380^, till in 1873 it had increased to 1,380,410/. 

t 

CHRISTMAS FARE AT NAPLES. 

According to the Naples correspondent of the Times, "The 
nuu-kets were full of everything to satisfy the hungry and tempt the 
epicure. Green p«uB and artichokes were there, at a price fiv from 
exorbitant, and which, could they have been transported to Covent- 
garden, even at that figure would have produced a large profit. Of 
fish, the jgctax greasy eel called capitone carried the day. No cme 
may pass this season without partaking of it ; it is the roast beef and 
plum puddinf^ of Naples, and poor people will sell or pawn their 
clothes or their bedding to have a taste. Greater curiosities to the 
eye of a foreigner were the murtena — the favourite fish of LucuUus 
and of Roman emperors — and the calamajo. These were at the top 
of the list as regards price, and the calamnjo at the very top, selling 
at 6f. the robolo of 36 ounces. As regards meat, though good, it wiU 
not bear comparison with that of old England, and the least said 
about it the better.* 

THE MALARIOUS ORIGIN OF DYSENTERY. 

In the Report on the Health of the Navy for 1874, the 
medical officer of the Iron Duke, on the China station, in allud- 
ing to the ml^rious origin 'of dsrsentery, states that one of the 
worst cases he CVer saw occurred on board a Peninsular and Oriental 
mail steamer from China to Southampton, in the person of a passenger 
who had resided for some years in the Straits Settlements. About 
thirty-three days from Singapore, on leaving Malta, this passenger 
was attacked with acute dysentery, which soon became still worse. 
He was the only suflferer, and tne writer says :— ' Such a terrible 
disease as this could not possibly have had its origin in the saloon of 
a well-ventilated, cleanly, and comfortable steamer.' If such were its 
origin, certainly some of the other passengers would have been 
attacked with the same disease, or at least with something of a similar 
character. But this was not the case, and the medical witness 
states :— ' It occurred to me then, and I have not since altered my 
opinion, that the germ of that illness was carried from the Straits of 
Malacca, and that some slight cause, a chill most probably, brought 
it forth in all its violence five weeks from its place of origin.' "nie 
attack set in with periodical rigours, ' still more distinctly «nfirVing 
its malarious origin.' Thirtygrain doses of ipecacuanha given every 
two hours checked the malady, and the patient ultimately recovered. 

THE MEANING OF THE WORD 'MEAT.' 

Is the town clerk of Nottingham right in maintaining at p; 456 
that butter is a form of meat? 

It is a mistake to suppose that the use of the word 'meat' in the 
sease of food has become obsolete. When I was on the Cnmmtsrion 
to inquire as to the causes of the excessive disease amongst maiai 
miners, I often heard the statement in Cornwall that they were leta 
unhealthy since the custom of taking ' meat ' down the mines had 
become general : bat by ' meat ' was meant food. 'HoggaB,'i#. cake 
closely resembling hani pie crust, was in genend use, very leldMB 
flesh meat. I have heard of a wayfarer asking nt a litde ioa in a 
wild part of Lancashire for a auidwicii, after exptainiag that ha 
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meant meat between two pieces of bread, getting a dried fluke between 
two bits of dap cake, /. €. unleavened oat-cake, and believe veiy many 
still use the term ' meat ' to signify anything to eat, for it is very 
conynon to hear the terms 'flesh meat' and ' butcher's meat' used to 
distinguish it from other sorts of food, which would not be if it were 
-«^uite clear the word itself meant one sort of food only. The prac- 
tical question, however, is not what the word really means, but what 
the judges will decide that it means, which can only be known by 
ab appou to the Superior Court of Law. P. H. Holland. 

THE GRAPE CURE. 

There are, on the Continent, numerous establishments devoted to 
the application of this remedy ; two in Fraince — Aigle in Savoy and 
Celles les Bains in the Arddche ; three at least in Switzerland — ^Vey- 
teaux, Vtfvey, Montreux ; and many in Germany, Austria, the Tyrol, 
and Hungar)*. The cure is very simple. It consists in eating an im- 
mense quantity of grapes, the thin-skinned, sweet, white varieties 
being b«st for tne purpose. The patient takes but little ordinary food, 
and IS required to eat three or four pounds of the fruit a day at flrst, 
the quantity being gAdually increased to eight, ten, and even twelve 
pounds of grapes. This is, if possible, to be eaten in the open air^ in 
the vineyard whence the supply is derived — an arrangement which, 
no doubt, greatly conduces to the efficiency of the cure. It is fre- 
quently undertaken in their private practice by French physicians, 
who possess the material for it in the incomparable Chasselas, of 
which such quantities are sold in Paris. 

A MAORI BATH. 
The writer of an amusing paper called 'A Week among the 
Maoris of Lake Taupo,' in the Comkill Ma^zitu for January, 
says : — 'Arriving we were transfixed with astonishment and amuse- 
ment^ The ground was as hard as stone, covered with a rock-like 
deposit of silica, which formed a sort of platform. As if scooped out 
of this were three almost circular basins, of about twelve feet in 
diameter and immeasurably deep. The right and left pools were 
nearly boiling — the central basin just right for a dip. In this cauldron 
were forty-eighty persons "hitched " on round the edjges, shoulder to 
shoulder, and witn heads just out of water, or sporting in the midst. 
We soon decided what to do, and immediately there were fifty persons 
instead of forty-eight, smiling and laughing, and shaking hands or 
rubbing noses in the water. They were all sorts and sizes, and all 
\en costume d'archatq^. Some were old tattooed nandsires, some 
liabies hardly able to walk ; there were fathers of CgtmiTies and mothers 
of the same ; young men and maidens, bo3rs and girls laughed to- 

Esther. The most perfect decorum and propriety were oc»erved. 
ittle brown babies nestled in their fathers' arms ; and the latter, to 
amuse us, pitched the little things into the midst, to show how they 
icould swim. They would sink for a moment, and then disclose a 
little brown solemn face above the waters and strike out for their 
fathers' arms again. I shall never now believe that children cannot 
learn to swim as soon as they can walk or before.' 

THE GRAMME LIGHTING MACHINE. 
The following interesting example of the use of the Gramme 
machine for lighting purposes is extracted from Engineering. IThe 
premises (a larg« iron foundry in France) are lighted by four lamps, 
each in electrical union with a Gramme machine, which are placed 
■adjacent to the foundry, and 1,700 rotations a minute are e/Tectedby 
means of a steam en^e used in the ordinary work of the factory. 
Each set of carbons is surrounded by a diffusing globe, so that the 
light does not appear as blindmg points, but as four large shining 
white globes. The area of the building is about zSa feet qy ninety- 
one feet, and the lamps are placed at a height of seventeen feet above 
the ground in the comers of a rectangle seventy feet by forty-six 
feet. This arrangement is found to suit admirabiy ; the intensity of 
the light is neariy constant, and scarcely any shadow fklls, on 
account of the rays from the four lamps crossing each others' paths. 
The cost, as far as at present ascertainable, is estimated thus : —The 
carbon poles, o'aso metre each longs 0*500 metre for every lamp ; 
the section equalling six square millimetres. The upper carbon is 
consumed in three hours, the lower in five hours ; hence the two may 
be reckoned as burnt away in four hours, or o'las metre per hour per 
lamp. This, at z'75 francs a metre, equals o'aa francs per hour per 
lamp ; and to this must be added an estimate cost of 0*04 francs for 
driving each machine. The total expense thus becomes x'o^ francs 
per lamp per hour, plus the interest upon the cost of the madune and 
duurge for its wear and tear. 

WOMEN AND WORK IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

A GREAT deal is said now-a-days as to the need for supplying 
women with opportunities formakizig a living by honest work. 'Tlie 
* difficulties in toe way are being ^adually overcome, but much re- 
mains to be done in this country before the present asinrations of 
women can be fully satisfied. In Russia— or at any rate St. Peters* 
burgh — they seem to have apprcached more nearly a solution of the 
proolenL • A German periodical has recently published statistics on 
the subject which are exciting much interest in Germany, and sug- 
.gcsting to the peo|>Ie of that country that they have some lessons to 
bam from the neighbours they are sometimes pleased to consider 
acrai-barbarous. There are in St. Petersbufl]g 974*348 men and 
aB8,ooo women, v\ per cent, of the latter being girls under sixteen 
yeusofage. Of the grown-up women of Berlin only 39 per cenL 
•auDport tnenuelves ; in London the number rises to 49 per cent., but 
m at. Patenbiiis to 59 per cent. In Beriin x per cent, of the girls 
iwdcr sixteeo youRB ot age are self-supp<»ting ; in London 3 per 
xeat. ; in St. Petersburg 6| per cent. About 44 per cent ot the 
women over fifty years of i^ are in Berlin dependent on their 
'fiunilica ; about 60 per cent ia London; about 35 per cent, in St. 



Petersburg. Of courie these fiicts have a dark as well as a bright 
side. They indicate that in St. Petersburg wealth is less geneiauly 
diffused than in London and Berlin. If there are fewer women in 
the two latter towns than in St. Petersburg who work for their bread, 
that is partly because there are fewer in proportion to the popuktioa 
who need to do so. After all, however, that is only a partial exph- 
naiion, for thousands of women, both here and in the German capital, 
would gladly accept employment if they could find it. In Sl Peter»> 
burg the necessity is bankly recognised, and legislation fiivoun to 
the utmost possible extent the exercise of feminine not less than mas- 
culine energies. The result is that women there display great anxiety 
to attain a higher standard of education, and will probably end by 
being in nearly every department of activity fotmioable competitors 
of men. 

THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

The statistical Report on the Health of the Navy for the year 1874 
contains a report on the physical geography and climatology of tw 
Fiji Islands, considered in reference to the health of the white popula- 
tion, furnished by the staff surgeon of the PearL A disproportionatelv 
large class of men in the town of Levuica are given to drinking and 
gjambling, but the absence of profligate females is noted as a very 
singular feature. The writer says — ' Fiji is blessed with a most vii^ 
tuous native race, who, aided by the good teaching of the Missionaries, 
have managed to keep themselves wonderfully free from the oontami- 
nation of the vices of civilisation.' At the date of the report that 
lar]ge class of diseases which includes small-pox, measles (now, unfor- 
tunately, no longer absent), scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid, ftc, was 
nearly unknown m the Fiji Islands, being represented solely by a few 
cases of simple continued fever and an occasional prevalence of in- 
fluenza ; while the more fearful scourges of yellow fever and cholera 
were altogether unknoMm. Rheumatism was rarely heard of. Dy- 
sentery is the only disease which Europeans have to fear and guard 
against in the whole of Fm, though it does not exist by any means to 
the extent that it does in China, and the deaths are few. the large pro- 
portion of cases being of a mild and sporadic form. Fat white men 
are said to be very rare in Fiji, while fat natives are the rule. But the 
children of the settlers are generally stout, ruddy, and strong, esped- 
ally on the plantations. A postscript to the report mentions ibe mtro- 
duction of measles into the islands. The fearful and extraordinary 
results which foUovred are already on record. 

THE ARTISANS' DWELLINGS COMPANY. 

Lord Shaftesbury has addressed the following letter to the Direc- 
tors of the Artisans' Dwellings Company : — ' January z, 1876. Sir,— 
In our letter of the 99th of November last we called upon the direc- 
tors to circulate among the shareholders, in accordance with the un- 
derstanding come to on the subject between the directors and the 
shareholders of the Company at the last annual general meeting* Bfr. 
Erskine Scott's report, together with its endorsement by Mr. Arthur 
Cotes, the Government Surveyor, and supplemental report by 
Messrs Davis and Emanuel, which documents have been in the 
hands of the directors for the last six months. We urged, the direc- 
tors to do this not later than by the zst of January , 1876, and we 
stated that our retention of the ppsts which we had the honour to hokt 
as arbitrators of the Company was dependent upon their assent to our 
request. As the zst of January is now come and the report in 
question has not been so circulated, we feel bound to abide by 
our resolution, and withdraw from the position of Arbtttalors. 
We do so believing it to be due to the shareholders that they should 
be made acquainted with the contents of Mr. Scott's completed 
report and the accompanying documents already referred to, in which 
the Company's financial position and the principles on which it is 
conducted are set forth ; while it is no less due to ourselves that, as 
matters now stand, we should not allow our names to app^ir in any 
lists or documents published by the Company, or to be used by iu 
canvassing agents. We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

' Smaftssbosy, 

' LiCHPIBLD, 

' Elcmo. 
' To Mr. Swindlehurst, Secretary to the Artisaiis* Dwellings Com- 
P^^y> 34* George Street, Westminstier. . 

' Having repeatedly and most earnestly pressed on the directofs 

the duty of issuing the report, and my request not having been 

complied with, I retire from the office of president. 

* Shaptrsbcjry.* 
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(Driginal ^papers. 

GOKPABATIVB LOHGEVITY. 
BY A. H. DANA. 

I. Limit of Human Life at Different Periods and 

in Different Countries, 

The statistics are meagre as to the comparative 
length of human life in other ages, and in other than 
a few of the most civilised countries. In the cul- 
tured nations of antiquity, we have the ages of some 
prominent men, not, however, with any such exact- 
ness as is seen in modern biography and history, but 
still we are furnished with details enabling us to 
make calculation. Sometimes there are positive 
statements of the ages reached, but these are not to 
be regarded as wholly reliable when we take into 
account the surprising exaggeration as to some re- 
ported cases of extraordinary longevity. In fact, 
there was scarcely any idea in early periods, nor in- 
deed until a very recent time, of the use of statistics 
in regard to population, the causes of its increase or 
decrease, average length of life, and kindred subjects. 
We are, upon the whole, however, warranted, from 
what has come to us reasonably authenticated, in 
•concluding that in Athens and Rome the age ordin- 
arily attained by those who were not prematurely cut 
off was about the same as now. But the few of 
whom we know this were prominent historical per- 
sonages. Of the commonalty we have no statistics, 
*other than the traditionary marvels of exceptional 
longevity, which, like other marvels seem to have 
obtainea more ready belief in proportion to excess 
-of exaggeration. 

Among the Greek philosophers and other dis- 
tinguished men, a great longevity is reported of a 
-considerable number, as of Sophocles, ninety years ; 
Zeno, 98; Gorgias and Hippocrates, upwards of 100, 
and other like instances. As to these, when we in- 
vestigate the probabilities in regard to the still greater 
longevity in exceptional instances, just as positively 
■asserted, we shall be led to make not a little allow- 
ance for exaggeration, originating from disregard of 
-common rules of evidence. 

Passing to the exceptional, we have the state- 
ment of Pliny, which he professes to derive from 
the census of Vespasian, of instances of longevity 
in the region between the Appenines and the 
Po — fifty-four persons of the age of 100 years, 
fourteen of no years, two of 125, four of 130, four 
of 135 to 137, and three of i4o.* Modem writers 
kave with little discrimination reiterated statements 
of abnormal cases, upon even less authority. Thus, 
Haller got together 1,000 instances of individuals 
between the ages of 100 and i5o,t and Bailey has 
made a catalogue of from 3,000 to 4,000 cases of 
longevity, reaching nearly to 100 years, and not a 
few as high as 150 ; % and in the new edition of the 
* American Cyclopaedia' (art Age), it is said that 
■there can be no doubt of prolongation of life beyond 

♦ Pliny's Nat, Hist,, b. vii. c. 50. This is often quoted, 
Intt, so far as I have observed, the quotation is inaccurate, 
■showing that it is taken at second hand, without consulting 
theoriginaL 

t Cited in Human Longevity: Its Facts and Fictions, 
By W. J. Thorns, London. 1873. 

X Records of Longevity, By Thos. Bailey, London, 
1857. 



100, even up to 170, and that one instance is known 
of the age of 185.* 

The census of Vespasian, which was Pliny's au- 
thority, may not unfairly be compared with the 
Russian census of 1842, in which a large number 
were reported of the age of 100 years, and many of 
15a This being recent, admits of tests which en- 
tirely subvert its credibility. It is well known, and 
will not be questioned, that in Russia the conditions 
of health, and by consequence of longevity, are not 
equal to what exists in England, therefore we may 
reasonably look for a less average age, as also of less 
exceptional longevity. In fact, that census showed 
a mortality of 3^ per cent of the entire population 
annually, and in some districts on the Volga, Dnieper, 
and Don, a still greater proportion, while in England 
the general rate is understood to be 2^ per centf 

If then, in England, we find no such class as 
centenarians, and no instances well authenticated 
of a longevity much exceeding 100 years, it will be 
safe to affirm that the Russian census is in this par- 
ticular a gross exaggeration ; and by parity of rea- 
soning it may be inferred that the Roman census, 
which was subject to like causes of inaccuracy, would 
equally have failed to stand a critical inquiry, if the 
same tests could be applied. 

It is proper here to refer to an element of error, 
which is always more or less involved in the investi- 
gation of abnonnal cases of longevity, and which 
may, therefore, be considered as inherent in every 
census, so far as relates to that particular subject, 
viz., that for Uie most part the reported instances are 
among the lower and more ignorant class. Of course 
there is in that class little capacity to judge of what 
is credible when the proof is mere hearsay. There 
is a proneness to take for true whatever is positively 
asserted, and there is an eoual proneness to assert 
positively what is imperfectly known — all men like 
to deal in the marvellous— hence a slight exaggera- 
tion swells to larger and larger dimensions as it is 
transmitted orally from one person to another, and 
more especially from one generation to another. 
When the witnesses originally vouched are dead, or 
their memories have become impaired by age, there 
is an unlimited accretion of the fabulous. 

English statistics, though far from perfect, have 
one aid which is of recent origin, and more developed 
in that country than in any other, vir,, the tables 
made with reference to life insurance and annuities. 
From the records of all the principal offices, the 
oldest of which was established m the reign of Queen 
Anne^ it appears that not a solitary instance has oc- 
curred of a person who was insured having attained 
a greater age tiian ninety-seven. \ 

This is evidence of not a little value, as the class 
of persons insuring may be considered as in general 
prudent and in comfortable circumstances, as also 
that they are free from organic disease of lungs or 
heart, which is the most prevalent cause of prema- 

* The instance last referred to is that of Peter Czarten, a 
nt of Hungary. It is not stated upon what proof it rests. 



pcasa ^ . . 

The inadequacy of evidence in similar cases imposes the ne- 
cessity of a more careful scrutiny that has heretofore been 
practised. The exceptional case is to be proved, not dis- 
proved. 

t I take this statement from the Amtr, Cyclopedia (2nd 
ed. article ' Age '). As to the Russian census, see also Lan- 
kester^s Comparative Longevity, p. Z03. 

J This is stated by Thoms. He assumes that the average 
age of insuring is about forty, which would, therefore, extend 
the period covered by life insurance as far back as x67a 
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ture death — it is the class, therefore, having the best 
promise of long life. 

Another aid is found in the judicial records — as 
inquisitions post mortem^ examinations of witnesses 
in chancery, etc. From careful inspection of these, 
it is said to appear, that during the 14th, 15th and 
. 1 6th centuries, persons in the higher or lower class 
seldom attsdned the age of eighty. No instance 
beyond that age was found.* 

Again, the family records of the peerage and 
baronetage may be considered good evidence, being 
more likely to be carefully kept than in families of 
less distinction ; and it is asserted, upon extended 
research, that not an instance can be found in them, 
sustained by any authentic evidence, of a peer or 
baronet having attained the age of locf 

Yet England is not without its traditions of ex- 
traordinary longevity, some of which have been too 
hastily accredited, even by scientific men. Yet, of 
the admitted cases of a recent period, some have, 
under searching investigation, been shown to be 
unsupported by evidence of any weight, and others 
have been proved to be founded wholly on mistake. 

Thus Sir Henry Holland, in an article published 
in the Edinburgh Review (Jan. 1857), assumed that 
Thomas Parr reached the age of 152, because, as he 
said, it was attested by the celebrated Harvey. But 
the report of Harvey was merely a post mortem 
examination of a man who was said to be of that 
age, but the truth of which he was not called to in- 
vestigate. Haller made the same mistake in citing 
the age of Parr as attested by Harvey. The details 
of the necropsy are utterly irreconcilable with the 
traditionary age, and wpuld inevitably have led to a 
rejection of the tradition by Harvey, if his professional 
judgment in relation thereto had been asked.} 

Another curious illustration is the case of Mary 
Billinge, of Liverpool, who was reported to have 
died at the age of 112. The proof seemed to be 
satisfactory. It was included in the report of the 
Registrar-General, and has become a familiar instance 
in the citations by writers on longevity. But, never- 
theless, it has been proved to be a mistake, the 
certificate of baptism relied upon having been in 
fact that of another person of the same name. She 
died at the age of ninety-one instead of 112. 

The reports of the Registrar-General are not to 
be deemed audiority, as to exceptional ages, for any- 
thing more than that such statements have been 
made, but the truth of which the deputy registrars 
are not empowered to investigate. Corrections of 
the returns are, however, not unfreauently called 
out, and the explanations furnish proof of the mani- 
fold causes of error to which such registration is 

* Statement of Sir T. Dufiiis Hardy, cited by Thorns. Of 
this kind of evidence it is to be remarked, that generally it is 
the assertion of the party himself whose age is in question, 
and the leaning would naturally be to overstate his age, as in 
testifying to prescriptive titles and the Uke. This would 
make it of comparatively little worth, even if, upon further 
research, cases should be found in which a greater age was 
claimed. 

t Sir Geo. C. Lewis, in Notes and Queries, April, 1862. 
He also says that an instance cannot be found since the 
. Christian era of a royal or noble person, whose birth was re- 
corded when it occurred, ever having attained the age 
of xoa 

X This and a number of other cases are reviewed by 

Thorns, and the fallacy of the evidence upon which they are 

saiqx>sed to rest is very clearly shown, and he is supported 

. in his general argument by Prof. Owen, in Fraset's Aiaga- 

' Mine, Feb., 1873 (article 'Longevity'). 



inevitably subject These^are the specimens of a large 
class of cases that need not further be recapitulate, 
which being of comparatively recent date were sus* 
ceptible of being tested by inquiry. The result 
is such as to cast suspicion upon all that large array 
of traditions which are out of the reach of the like 
verification. 

The United States statistics were referred to by 
Lankester as unreliable in the comparison of the 
longevity of the white and black population, and he 
expressed a suspicion that the greatest age set down 
to the latter grew out of their habit of exaggeration. 
This has been confirmed by the census of 1870 by 
which it appears that the average duration of life of 
the blacks is less than that of the whites.* 

2. Potential Longevity, 

There are two conflicting theories, one of which 
holds the life of man as prescribed in a general 
course not limited by conditions of climate, food or 
habits ; the other that it is subject to variation in 
length according to ctimatic and other agencies 
affecting physical vigour. The first is that of Buffon, 
who maintained that hereditarily the^ower of life in 
all men is substantially the same, and that the man 
who does not die of accidental causes reaches every- 
where the age of ninety or a hundred years.t 

This hypothesis seems to be founded upon the 
fact that in all men there is a natural succession of 
growth, maturity and decline in about the same pro- 
portion, and by a rather fanciful comparison with 
the proportion of growth to length of life in other 
animals he concludes that length of life is in conre- 
sponding ratio to time of growth. Thus the horse, 
whose growth is completed in four years, lives six or 
seven times that period — that is, twenty-five or thirty 
years. Man, who is in growth fourteen years,t lives 
to ninety or a hundred. 

Flourens, adopting this theory, attempted to find 
the limit of growth, which he determined to be when 
the union of the bones with their processes was com- 
pleted. This he deduced to be in man at the age of 
twenty. But he amended the proportion of duration 
to growth, making it five times instead of six— 
thus determining the duration of man's life at 100 
years. $ 

On the other hand, Haller, Sir Henry Holland, 
Lankester, and others accepting the reports of abnor- 
mal longevity far exceeding the limit prescribed by 
Buffon, iiave naturally been lead into the hypothesis 
that the length of life may be indefinitely extended |i 

The question must ultimately be determined by 
more extended and exact statistics, which, from the 
light already gained, we may anticipate will subvert 
the authority of all the reported cases of great 

* The mortality of the blacks is reported in the United 
States census of X870 as x in 79, of the whites x in 79— the 
percentage being of the former x*38, of the latter 1*36. This 
low rate of mortality, as compaxed with the English, will be 
hereinafter adverted to. 

+ Buffon, vol ii. p. 76. 

I He is somewhat confused as to the period of growth. 
Elsewhere he speaks speaks of man as growing in height six- 
teen or eighteen years, but that be does not complete his 
growth in sixe till thirty. 

§ Flourens, Dt la Longiviti Humaint, 

II The collection of x,ooo cases by Haller, and the cata- 
logue by Bailey of between 3,000 and 4,000, have been already 
adverted to. But these enumerations were made without any 
attempt at critical examination, and are to be regarded as 
nothing more than compilations of all the various traditions 
of the oast as to great longevity, which have any record, 
without ngaid to their authentication. 
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longevity which have obtained credence upon slight 
evidence. 

3. Average Longevity, 

It would, seem as if the average age that men 
attain would be easily known by observation. But, 
in reality, this fluctuates by reason of the like ex- 
aggeration and credulity which have disturbed 
calculation in regard to potential longevity. 

The inquiry is important as involving all considera- 
tions affecting vigour and endurance of the human 
organism. Is there a difference in the ordinary dura- 
tion of life in different countries ? Is it affected by 
climate, by local influences, or by distinction of 
races ? These are questions which naturally occur, 
and which we are prone to answer without adequate 
investigation. 

Certain results are indeed apparent. General 
health is impaired by malaria, and by consequence 
the average of life must be shortened in an unhealthy 
region. Is the tropical climate unhealthy ? Un- 
doubtedly it is to the emigrant from a northern 
latitude, but the natives may be healthy when 
foreigners are not. 

There has been, in South America, ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the relative duration of natives 
and colonists, but it is still unsettled what is the 
average age attained by either class. So there has 
been opportunity, though during a less period, of 
observing the length of life of the natives of India. 
But the British assurance companies, so far from 
having approximated to a satisfactory result, have 
been totally unable to make up tables upon which 
rates of insurance can be safely predicated, and they 
refuse altogether to take risks upon native lives. 

The reason given is that the natives are so un- 
truthful that their statements in respect to age can- 
not be at all depended upon.* 

This is an apt illustration of the reliance to be 
placed upon traditions among semi-civilised races in 
all periods of human history. It is generally believed 
by English residents in India that the lives of the 
natives are shorter than of Europeans, it being, of 
course, understood that the latter are residents in 
Europe. As to those residing in India, there is no 
sufficient test ; but few remain there for life, and in 
general they leave with impaired health. 

Again it seems to be obvious, at least it is a popular 
opinion, that there is a difference in the longevity of 
different races. The English and Danes are reputed 
to be the longest lived among Europeans — ^but this, 
it has been said, is based upon reported cas^s of 
abnormal longevity which are of doubtful value. 
Still the superiority of English lives has apparent 
confirmation, as shown by tables for life insurance 
made up in England and elsewhere. The tables 
made up at Gotha exhibit a mortality less in the 
earlier years, but very much greater in the later years^ 
than appears by the English tables. The same result, 
it has been asserted, is shown by the reports of New 
York insurance offices, with only the difference that 
the mortality is still greater in the later years.! 

This supposed higher life-rate of the English has 
^iven rise to considerable discussion. It is not (says 
Lankester) attributable to a cold climate, for in 
Sweden, which is colder, the longevity is less, but to 
the higher evolution or civilisation of the Anglo- 
•Saxon or Kdto-Teutonic race — which is shown by 

the fact that Uiey alone have been able to colonise 

^i »- 

* Hendriks. StaiisiUal Soeiety Journal. 

t Ndson't Vital StatistUs, cited by Lankester. 



successfully. But he notes, as an anomaly, that the 
Anglo-Saxon element disappears in the eastern 
United States, which he attributes in part to the 
influx of the Irish and Germans, but more to local in- 
fluences which involve modification of the colonist, 
and he broadly asserts that there- is extraordinary 
intensity of life, which, whether owing to climate or 
other cause, has become an American characteristic, 
and must greatly diminish longevity. These are 
grave errors, both in the facts assumed in this state- 
ment andinthe deduction therefronL In the first place, 
it is not true that the rate of mortality has been 
shown to be greater in the United States than in 
England. On the contrary, it appeared by the census 
of i860, that the mortality was but i in 79, while the 
death-rate in England was i in 44, and its accuracy 
was at first questioned.* But the census of 1870 
makes nearly the same result, viz., i in 78 and a 
fraction, the percentage being by the former census 
1*27, by the latter 1*28, against which we have the 
conceded rate in England at 2^ per cent 

But independent of this it is generally understood 
in the insurance offices of the United States, that 
the average length of life in this country is greater 
than in England, as shown by the tables in that 
country. And this accounts for what would other- 
wise be unexplained — the immense profit of the 
business here — the rates of insurance being chiefly 
based upon English tabular estimates of life. 

Agam, it is not true — at least it has not been 
proved— that the effect of the American climate is 
to impair physicsd strength and vigour, and the 
argument based upon that assumption must therefore 
fail 

American idiosyncrasy has been described with 
just discrimination by a writer who has largely in- 
vestigated the relative character of races in all parts 
of the world.t 

'The American physique has not degenerated 
from the English type. For labour requiring the 
greatest endurance, as *' iron puddling,'' "lumbering" 
in forests and on streams, and " pioneer " work, 
foreigners are not equal to native Americans.' He 
also cites the examinations of volunteers in the late 
war, by surgeons, as showing a higher average of 
physique in the American than in the Irish, German, 
or English. The examinations quoted are for the 
year 1862 : 'The effect of the cUmate (he adds) is to 
produce a spare, nervous, and muscular type quite 
diflerent from the English, but the average of health, 
muscular strength, and power of endurance is 
greater than in England or any other civilised 
country. * 

4. Practical Results of the Inquiry, 

It is obvious to any one who has carefully ob- 
served the conditions of long protracted life, that 
beyond a certain limit it is a matter merely of 
curious speculation. The added period is only a 
more extended process of decay after all productive 
activity has become extinct — like the oak which, by 
intrinsic fibrous strength, long resists final disin- 
tegration after the vital circulation has become 
feeble, and the annual foliage is thin, wan, and 
easily detached. Thus we sometimes hear of the 
decease of some one formerly well known, but who 
has long dropped out from public notice and been to 
the living world as if buried. 

It is a period of visionary reminiscences in which 

♦ Kennedy's Prtliminary Report, eighth census, 
t Braces Races of the Old World, N. Y.. 1863. 
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the unreal is ^axgf^y intennmgled with the actual, 
and is hence the source of Sctions that l)ecome 
traditional So, too, there is a weak vanity in 
being the object of wondering curiosity, as one who 
has had personal knowledge of generations whereof 
none survive, and thus a temptation to invent still 
greater marvels which cannot be contradicted by the 
younger hearers. Parr, who, at the self-assumed age 
of 152, talked of remembering the battle of Flodden- 
field a century and a half gone by, had incorporated 
with senile remembrance what he had heard in his 
youth talked of by those who were then old, or, as 
IS more probable, practised upon public credulity by 
intentionally falsifying his age. 

To none but to the life insurer is the period much 
beyond the age of ninety of any substantial value. 
For the most part, the mind of any who attains that 
age has been uniformly placid, of slight activity, and 
little susceptible to emotion ; or if there has been an 
impulsive nature, years of inward solitary conmiun- 
ing, unmoved by passing occurrences, will generally 
be the last experience, unless, like Elspeth of the 
Craigbumfoot,* the nonagenarian's consciousness of 
the present shall be roused by a startling reminder 
of some signal, perhaps appalling, event long past 



THE HYQIEHE OF DBE88. 

V. 
Overcoats. 

The essentia] requirements of the overcoat are 
warmth and lightness, and the difficulty is to secure 
the former without that degree of oppression which 
is incompatible with health and comfort The 
weight or pressure of the overcoat is referred chiefly 
to the shoulders, where it does not fail to make 
itself felt in any increase of the surrounding tem- 
perature, although easily borne in very cold weather. 
An overcoat of moderate dimensions and ordinary 
texture, weighs from eight to twelve pounds, and 
this additional weight cannot be carried without 
augmenting the 'wear and tear' of the muscles. 

For a long time the farmer's great coat — of 
perfect hygienic colour and substance — remained 
the best type of overcoat, whilst the fashionable 
*Taglioni' (in which Charles Dickens appeared 
originally), and the * Chesterfield ' graced and com- 
forted the dlite of fashion, followed by the * Inver- 
ness,' and varied by the * Poncho * — a rough Soudi 
American design, consisting of an oblong piece of 
woollen cloth, with an opening for the head in the 
middle— after the fashion of the sacerdotal vestment 
of the Romish priest Its open sides were a dis- 
advantage, but clasps could be used to close them on 
a line with the breast and hips. 

Up to a recent period very little was done for the 
improvement of overcoats ; short * sacks,' or thick, 
heavy teguments presented the restricted resource 
of the votaries of fashion and tfie seekers of health 
and comfort. Of late years, however, a decided 
improvement has been made in the style and 
materials of overcoats, and foremost in this line is 
the * Ulster.' Decidedly the Ulster is pre-eminently 
hygienic — the ne-pius-ultra of convenience and 
comfort Its length, if not its style, should be 
adopted in all overcoats, which should reach to at 
least three or four inches below the knee, for ade- 

♦ Scott's Antiquary, 



quate protection against cold. Besides, this length 
of drapery gives grace to the tall and dignifies the 
short 

Htcving'piumised to report on the designs and 
materials of dress now in vogue and presenting 
hygienic advantages, we have inspected the produc- 
tions of some of the leading tailors in the metropolis, 
and shall proceed to g^ve the results of the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Ulster House, Conduit Street, has 
introduced an ' Ulster or Universal Coat,' the * cut ' of 
which is admirably adapted for securing freedom of 
motion in walking, whilst it is otherwise contrived to 
meet all the requirements in riding, driving, shooting, 
hunting or coursing. It is warm without being heav>'. 
As before observed, this is most important in the 
hygienic point of view. For the most part we carry 
too heavy a load in our overcoats — close-fitting, and 
made of hard, impermeable materiaL Moreover, 
the ordinary overcoat is lineal with cotton stuff, that 
is, with a hygrometric material, retentive of humidity 
and detrimental to health. Mr. Benjamin's mate- 
rials entirely dispense with lining, his garments being 
veritable substitutes for the hairy or woolly coals A 
the lower animals, so admirably adapted l^y nature 
as their garment 

The hand-woven woollen materials were a wise 
return to something which really constituted 'the good 
old times,' and great credit is due to the same manu- 
facturer for having taken the lead in this textile refor- 
mation ; his materials form a complete illustration of 
all the hygienic rules which have been established in 
relation to dress. Many of them are entirely hand- 
woven, consisting of wools of the best quality, and, 
for the most part, undyed, that is, all the natural 
c6lours and other qualities of the wool are retained. 
This secures the great advantages of softness, flexi- 
bility, elasticity, and durabUity^ for, as observed in a 
previous article, it is certain that dyeing deteriorates 
all these qualities in woollen fabrics, especially the 
softness and durability. Here, then, we have all the 
natural colours retained, and woven either singly or 
tastefully blended. 

To ladies' attire, Mr. Benjamin has evidently de- 
voted special attention, and he has produced much 
that is m perfect conformity with the requirements of 
hygiene. The out-door attire of ladies is, with ad- 
vantage, becoming more and more assimilated to the 
style adopted by men, and Mr. Benjamin would ap- 
pear to have constituted himself their suitor-in- 
general His ' Ulster travelling-robe ' for ladies, 
consisting of a skirt and tunic cut in one, and button- 
ing down the entire length, is a wann, comfortable 
dress in itself, for indoor or outdoor wear, so well- 
fitting and gracefully cut as to prove that the re- 
quirements of hygiene and an agreeable appearance 
can be satisfactorily combined. 

The ' Redingote ' is the analogue of the gentle- 
man's frock coat; and the ' Norfolk jacket ' for ladies 
is a satisfactory adaptation of that serviceable sport- 
ing garment, duly modified for the fair wearers by 
means of plaits at the back and other means to pro- 
duce a neat fit 

The ' Rotten Row riding-habit ' is also well-de- 
signed for health and comfort, and strikingly conve- 
nient in every respect 

When we add to these *■ samples ' Mr. Benjamin's 
Ulster-cloth and leathered petticoats, his warm 
woollen hats, in lieu of bonnets, his waistcoats, and 
knickerbockers for ladies — the last being an important 
hygienic addition to female attire— it is evident that 
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he is guided by correct ideas as to the warmth and 
Ifealthful qualities of ladies' drapery, whilst he appesurs 
to believe, and with some justice, that the tailor is, 
in a great measure, destined to supersede the dress- 
maker in many departments of feminine costume. 

Mr. Benjamin's latest novelties show this very 
plainly — his * ladies' smock' is a tasteful adaptation 
of the masculine attire from which it derives its 
name ; whilst the ' ladies' frock-coat ' is an elegant 
representative of the gentleman's long coat, with 
scarcely a difference. Certainly, in the hygienic 
point of view, this 'movement ' — as we may call it — 
is most commendable. 

It may be proper to state that all the materials 
used for these garments are effectually waterproofed 
by a new process, which obviates the disadvantages 
of the old method in the alteration of the texture. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive ^ with a view 
to publication^ amiouncements of meetings, re* 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE WATEBSUFPLY OF LONDON. 

In the year 1868 the Royal Commission on 
Water- Supply reported in favour of the existing 
supply of water to the metropolis in the following 
terms : — ^'That there is no evidence to lead us to 
believe that the water now supplied by the companies 
is not generally good and wholesome.' In the year 
1875 the Rivers Pollution Commission reported 
against the supply from the Thames, which, say the 
commissioners, 'should, as early as possible, be 
abandoned as a source of water for domestic use.' 
Whence arises this contradiction ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The Royal Com- 
mission on Water-Supply based its report on the 
information elicited from chemists in general, whilst 
the Rivers Pollution Conunission consisted virtually 
of one particular chemist, and the difference between 
these two opposite recommendations is the differ- 
ence between what chemists generally believe and 
what Dr. Frankland believes. 

Dr. Frankland condemns the water from the 
Thames on the strength of analyses made by a pecu- 
liar process of water analysis invented by himself 
and Dr. Armstrong in 1868, and in virtue of analyses 
by the same process he conmiends the water from 
the chalk. The validity of the condemnation and 
conmiendation depends obviously on the validity of 



the method of analysis, and that, as is well known^ 
has been called in question. 

Before placing before our readers the objections 
which have been taken to the method of analysis^ 
we will note in passing that Dr. Frankland's analyses 
do not uniformly represent the deep spring water of 
the Kent Company as superior to the water of the 
Thames and New River, as supplied to London. 
On page 258 of the Report of the Rivers Pollution 
Conmiission, the number of 'organic nitrogen' in 
Kent water is represented as being '017 in the 
month of October, 1873, whilst in the same month 
New River water was -015, and Thames water, as 
supplied by the Grand Junction Company, '017. 
This can hardly be a misprint, inasmuch as it 
is repeated on page 253. On an average, it is 
true, that Dr. Frankland's analyses represent Kent 
water as containing less organic nitrogen than 
Thames and New River water. The following, 
which are the numbers of organic nitrogen for each 
month in the year 1873, will serve to give an idea of 
the little constancy of the figures, and to show how 
widely the Frankland and Armstrong figures depart 
from those of Wanklyn, Chapman, and Smith's 
ammonia-process. We quote from page 258 of the 
Report : •006, -005, -007, •008, -007, •010, -009, "014, 
•007, '017, -014, -012 ; the fact being that this is a 
water which never varies. The objections to Dr. 
Frankland's method of analysis are very intelligible. 
The method consists essentially in evaporating 
down a known quantity of water to dryness, 
and then burning the dry residue with oxidising 
agents in a combustion-tube and collecting the 
nitrogen and carbonic acid gases and measuring 
them over mercury. One of the objections to this 
procedure is that the organic matter in the water is 
more or less completely destroyed during the pro- 
cess of evaporation. Obviously, therefore, it must be 
invalid to represent a measurement of the carbon 
and nitrogen in the residue as a residue of the carbon 
and nitrogen in the original water. It is likewise 
alleged that the quantities of carbon and nitrogen 
actually submitted to measurement are so minute as 
to be smaller than the error of experiment, and, in- 
deed, Mr. Wanklyn maintains (vide ChemiccU News^ 
Dec. 1875), that the process is utterly illusory, and 
that its results are ' in accordance with the expecta- 
tion of the analyst, and not with the composition of 
the sample.' A process presenting such character- 
istics could not be expected to find much acceptance 
with chemists, and accordingly we observe that, not- 
withstanding the celebrity of its author, it has not 
come into general use in chemical laboratories. It 
is, however, upon the strength of his result by this 
process that Dr. Frankland calls upon London to 
abandon the use of Thames water, and to embark 
on the gigantic engineering operation of boring the 
chalk for its water-supply. The report may briefly 
be said to represent little else than < errors of the 
laboratory.' 
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DECAY OF THE TBEES IK EEKSINGt- 

TON GABDENS. 

* An Indian Forester* has called attention in the 
7*imes to the alarming condition of Kensington Gardens. 
He exercises almost as melancholy a function a3 that 
allotted to Macaulay's New Zealander ; for, after referring 
to the wooded lands of Kensington Gardens as having 
been * once beautiful/ he goes on to make the startling 
assertion that ' a very large majority of the best trees are 
rapidly dying.* ITie statement must, we fear, be accepted 
as a fact ; and, that being so, it is clear that the matter 
demands the prompt and serious attention of the proper 
authorities. It would, indeed, be a misfortune if this 
charming woodland of West London should be lost to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis ; and we cannot be sure that 
the work of decay is not rapidly commencing in other 
parts of the wood than those named by 'An Indian 
Forester.* In one part of the gardens, namely, between 
the Albert Memorial and Kensington Palace, he asserts that 
above 80 percent, of the trees are diseased or dying, and he 
predicts the most disastrous consequences unless some 
means on a well considered plan are promptly adopted to 
arrest the evil. The first thing, however, which it is 
necessary to ascertain is what is the evil? One cor- 
respondent of the Times pointed out that one fertile 
cause of the premature decay of the trees in Kensington 
Gardens is the fact — and he says there is tmmistakable 
evidence to prove it —of their having been greatly over- 
crowded during the earlier stages of their groveth, as well 
as subsequently. If this be the fact, it probably furnishes 
one means of accounting for the present condition of the 
trees, although that of itself would not be a sufficient ex- 
planation. In wild forests there is always, and necessarily 
for a long time, at certain periods, an overgrowth of trees, 
because there is no cultivation ; arid in the race for 
existence it is the case with trees as with animals, that the 
strongest survive and the weakest succumb. If overcrowd- 
ing, therefore, is the only evil, it rights itself and does not 
result in wholesale decay. When such a thing happens 
there are other causes to account for it. Supposing, there- 
fore, the assertion of * An Indian Forester ' respecting the 
wholesale decay of the trees in Kensington Gardens to be 
correct, it is clear that it could not be entirely accounted 
for by the circumstance of there having been overcrowding 
at an early stage of their growth. 

* An Indian Forester ' remarks : * To jump at the con- 
clusion that it is the *• London air," or the age of the irees, 
or the species, or anything else, without a previous de- 
tailed observation and report by practical foresters, would 
be most dangerous,' and we quite agree with him. Whilst 
-we believe that the visible effects are produced by more 
causes than one, we think it would be most uuwise to 
accept without scruple even the most plausible explana- 
tions, if such explanations are mere surmises, and are not 
based on the actual circumstances of the trees, ascertained 
as the result of a close and practical investigation. * An 
Indian Forester* notices especially one probable cause of 
the existing condition of the trees in question, namely, the 
absence from the soil in which they are planted of the 
upper crust of vegetable mould found naturally in all woods 
and forests by the dropping and decaying of the leaves of 
the trees. The absence of this natural surface deposit is, 
unquestionably, a vital defect in the conditions under which 



we grow trees in our towns, and, indeed, in many, though 
not in all, cultivated lands. Whether we desire to grow in 
a cultivated state trees, shmbs, or smaller plants, our success- 
depends mainly upon our ability to imitate the natural con- 
ditions of these plants. If we would have forest trees in 
the midst of our big cities we must, as closely as possible 
under the circumstances, supply the conditions under which 
they grow in their native habitats. Soil, of course, is one 
of the first requisites, and the natural soil of the forest is 
leaf-mould, which contains most of what is requisite for 
the nutrition of the roots of trees and shrubs. Kensington 
Gardens, partaking so much as they do of the primness of 
a park, have, for 'appearance sake,* been kept clear of 
leaves ; and the trees have thus been deprived of one of 
their most essential elements of nutrition. To make 
amends for this *An Indian Forester* suggests that blocks 
of the gardens and park might be enclosed from tinne to 
time, with the object of allowing the leaves from the trees 
to lie and form soil ; and he meets the objection which 
might be raised against the smell which might arise from 
leaves in process of decay, and against the practice as 
being unhealthy, by remarking that * the elements which 
cause green leaves to smell so badly when decomposed are 
mostly parted with before the autumn fall of the leaves,* 
and that there would be small ground for alarm on the 
score of health. Why, however, need we wait for the 
operation of so slow a remedy as that which would be pro- 
vided by the falling and decay of future crops of leaves? 
Had this plan been adopted years ago, it would now be 
operating beneficially on the trees which are giving signs 
of such rapid decline. But instant remedies arc required 
in the present emergency ; and there would be no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining and laying down as 
a surface soil in Kensington Gardens fully matured vege- 
table mould, which could be obtained from some of our 
forests. Kensington Gardens are not, as 'An Indian 
Forester' remarks, *a forest* Their area is too small 
to admit of such a description. But, small as their area is^ 
they are of vast importance to the pent-up masses of the 
metropolis. It is, indeed, of greater importance to preserve 
this beautiful wood, having r^ard to its circumstances and 
surroundings, than to preserve any simikr wood of equal 
size outside of densely populated districts. For this reason, 
therefore, it would be desirable to make some of our big 
forests contribute of their soil to enrich the roots of trees 
in this charming metropolitan breathing-space. In future, 
however, it would be well to adopt some plan whereby the 
trees could receive benefit each season from their own crops 
of leaves. 

There is another point which has not been noticed by 
the Times correspondents ; but it is one which, we think, 
deserves some attention. We have been engaged for 
years in the metropolis in perfecting our system of 
drainage; and, although the process has conduced 
greatly to the health of the inhabitants, it must be 
obvious that it has necessarily had some effect upon 
our city trees, more especially the larger ones. In 
great forests there exists a humidity which is highly 
conducive to tree growth ; and it is probable that our dry 
summers, combined with our more perfect drainage, have 
seriously injured the big trees in our midst. Still, although 
we believe that the reasons we have given will be found 
to explain some of the causes of the decay of the trees in 
Kensington Gardens, it is most essential that no more 
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snnnises should be accepted unless supported by the results 
of actual iuTestigation into frets. 

We have enlarged somewhat upon this subject because 
of its great importance to the vast population of the 
metropolis. The causes of the decay of the trees in Ken- 
sington Gardens may be found to be operating on the 
trees in other of our metropolitan breathing-spaces ; and 
if the evil can be discovered and checked a great object 
will be gained. The healthful and life-giving properties 
of trees are universally recognised, and it would be a 
terrible misfortune for ihe inhabitants of the metropolis to 
lose the most beautiful and majestic of them ; and it is 
impossible to say what may not happen in this way if this 
subject does not command the prompt and serious con- 
sideration which it deserves. 



Uotcs xrf i\t Meek. 



London is estimated by the Registrar-General to con- 
tain now nearly three millions and a half of people, or 
rather more than the aggr^^ate population of nineteen of 
the largest provincial towns. 

The first part of an interesting and exhaustive account 
of Mr. Banner's system of sanitation, as carried out in 
his own house, written by Major C. Seddon, R.E., appears 
in the Architect for January 15. 

The Vestry of St. James's, Piccadilly, have adopted 
the recommendation of a committee, *That the most 
eligible place for a mortuary-house for tiie parish is in the 
stone-yard, Dufour's Place. 

At the meeting of the Howden Board of Guardians, 
it was resolved to appoint a committee to carry out the 
sanitary improvements ordered by the Local Government 
Inspector. 

The Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
the payment of 5/. 5^., incurred by the Master of the City 
AVorkhouse at Homerton, as expenses in employing a so- 
licitor to defend the labour superintendent against a sum- 
mons a casual had taken out against him. 

An order has been issued by the Duke of Cambridge 
that the carcasses of dead horses are not to be interred 
within 2CO yards of inhabited buildings, wells, or other 
source of water supply, and that when buried they ^ould 
be covered with quicklime. 

The Glasgow Water Trustees have received a report on 
the trial of district meters and the operations for reducing 
the waste of water. In four districts, with a population 
altogether of 5,000 persons, the experiments had been tried, 
with the result that the waste had been reduced 25 gallons 
n head, or 125,000 gallons a day ; the value of the water 
being 20f. per 100,000 gallons. The result being con- 
sidered satisfactory, it was agreed to extend the observa- 
tions over a larger experimental area, and to use Deacon's 
meter. 

The Society of Arts resumed on the 19th instant the 
discussion on Mr. Smee's paper read at the same place in 
December last, in which he made proposals- of legislation 
for the regulation of sewage grounds. In the course of it 
Mr. Hope, of Romford, reixuirked that nothing would 
induce him to eat watercresses in London, for the bulk of 
them were grown in efHuent sewage. On the other hand, 
Mr. Latham, of Croydon, declar^ that he and his family 
had for ten years used the milk from animals fed on sewage- 
grown grass without experiencing any evil effect. 



AT.Wyke, Yorkshire, a meeting of owners and rate- 
payers has been held and a resolution passed, that it is ex- 
pedient that it should be constituted a lood government 
district pursuant to *The Public Health Act, 1875.' 

The Vestry of Chelsea have endorsed the opinion of 
their Works and General Purposes Committee that die 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be made the local 
authority for the Metropolis under the 'Artisans and 
Labourers' Dwellings Act, 1868,' instead of the Vestries 
and District Boards as at present. 

The Local Government Board, pursuant to powers 
vested in them by the Public Health Act, have just issued 
a binding order on the Upper Sedgely Local Board, to 
always cleanse in future the premises of its district, by 
removing all refuse and night soil, as well as cleanse 
privies, cesspools, ash pits, and earth closets. The order 
has immediate effect 

At a general meeting of the St Pancras vestry, 
a report from the lighting committee was presented, 
showing the operation of the average meter system during 
the first twelve months of its adoption, from whidi it ap- 
pears that a saving has been effected of 2,278/. lu. 6</., or 
an average gain on each lamp of 131. lOdf. This result, 
too, is after allowing as part of the expenditure of the past 
year the sum of 320/. towards the cost of adopting the 
system, and for depreciation on meters, boxes, and other 
plant 

A CONFERSNCE was held on the 17th, in Leeds, to con- 
sider the evils arising out of the drink-trafBc Mr. E. 
Baines, ex-M. P. for Leeds, presided, and about 200 gen- 
tlemen were present, of whom many were ministers of 
religion. A number of resolutions were adopted, advo- 
cating the stricter control of public-houses, the reduction of 
the number of public-houses, the shortening of the hours of 
sale on week days and total closing on Sundays, the entire 
abolition or large restriction of grocers and other shop- 
keepers' licences, and the denial to persons holding licences 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks of licences for music and 
dancing and dramatic performances. A committee was 
appointed to do all they could to carry out these resolutions. 
The speakers at the conference included Canon Browne, 
Canon Jackson, Mr. J. H. Thorpe, Councillor Wooley, 
Mr. J. Whiting, and Mr. Scatcherd. 

Mr. a. F. O. L1DDEI.L, of the Home Office, has ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Hardwicke, the Coroner for Cen- 
tral Middlesex, statinp; that in the opinion of the Home 
Secretary the discretion of the latter gentleman was not 
wisely exercised in going on with the inquest on the late 
Mr. W. T. Acton. To this commimication, however, Dr. 
Hardwicke has replied that no certificate or explanation 
accounting for death from natural or expected causes was 
made known to him until some hours after the coroner's 
court was called into action. The warrant was granted^ 
and the post mortem order issued in the mode always 
adopted by the coroner in similar cases of sudden death. 
Dr. Hardwicke further remarks that as long as the present 
rules remain in force, he feels that he has no truly safe 
course open to him but to carrv out his inquiries in open 
court, without distinction of class, and in accordance with 
the long-established usages and precedents of his office. 
He avers that it was in this spirit, and none other,, that he 
allowed the inquest to proceed in the case of Mr. Acton. 

SANITARY MATTERS IN DROGHEDA. 

We are informed that scarlet fever has lately been very 
prevalent in Drogheda, and several deaths have resulted 
from the disorder. It is stated that the Sanitary Acts are 
not well carried out ; two years were allowed to the local 
authorities to finish certain lines of sewerage required for 
the health of the town ; the specified time, however, has 
now elapsed, but the works for the sewers are not yet 
commenced. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT AND 

THE DAIRYMEN. 

At tbe Bankraptcy Court, before Mr. Registrar 
Brougham, two applications were made for the appoint- 
ment of receiver to the estates of two dairymen, T. M. 
Evans, of Gravel-lane, Southwark, and T. Jones, of Kin- 
lock-street, Homsey-n)ad. The cases were of no public 
interest. It was mentioned in the course of the proceed- 
ings- that the stringency with which the operations of the 
Adulteration of Food Act had been carried into effect had 
been the cause of a large number of failures in the milk 
trade. — [And a very significant circumstance is this. — Ed. 
S. R.] 

THE CLOTHING OF BALLET-GIRLS. 

The fatal accident to the ballet-girl. Alma Oldale, who 
was burnt during the pantomime at the Alexandra Theatre 
in Sheffield suggests many painful reflections. The coronex^s 
jury returned a verdict of * Accidental death,' but they 
would hardly have exceeded their duty if they had brought 
in manslaughter against somebody. For numy years the 
way to make gauze clothing inflanmiable has been well- 
known, and we need hardly write the words tungstate of 
soda and alum. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the managers of 
theatres who do not adopt some means of this description 
to avert disasters. The chamberlain is supreme over the 
theatres. Could not this magnificent functionary (who 
intervened awhile ago to prevent desecration of the cast-off 
garments of cabinet ministers), be prevailed upon to make 
a salutary exercise of his despotic ]X>wers, and to ordain 
that dresses shall be rendered inflainmable ? 



FEVER HOTBEDS. 



At the last meeting of the Shoreditch Vestry one of 
the vestrymen stated that Wenlock Road was not properly 
cleansed, as it had not been swept for a fortnight before the 
frost, although numerous carts, carrying filth, passed through 
the road to the adjacent wharves, tnat many fever cases 
existed in the road, that five or six £unilies lived in six- 
roomed houses ; while in James Street persons were com- 
pelled to live in the same room with the dead bodies of 
their relatives. 

Another vestryman said such things could not be 
allowed, but as to the overcrowding the vestry could do 
nothing in the matter. The sanitary inspector said he knew 
nothing about the allied overcrowding or of the existence 
of fever. The matter was referred to the sanitary com- 
mittee for consideration and report, and we trust at the 
next meeting of the vestry (which was not to be for three 
weeks), that a full report will be brought up as to the 
truth or otherwise of these allegations. There certainly 
is a want of definite knowledge of the powers conferred on 
the vestry by the Nuisances Removal and Sanitary Acts, 
in the uncorrected statement that 'the vestry could do 
nothing in the matter of overcrowding.' We always 
thought that when there are more families than one in a 
house, there was no difficulty in dealing with overcrowding, 
but perhaps these wise men of the east know better. YVe 
think it well that the sanitary committee should be re- 
minded of their powers, and shall look with some curiosity 
for their report. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

We see with pleasure that an Association of Medical 
Officers of Health under the above title has been formed in 
Birmingham, and the first meeting was held on the 6th 
inst. in that city. Dr. Alfred Hill, me president, delivered 
an excellent address, in which he enlarged upon the value 
of sanitary knowledge and of sanitary supervision, with 
especial reference to the ix>Ilution of water and of milk, 
and the consequent diffusion of typhoid fever. Dr. Hill 
then proceeded to comment on the persistent obstinacy 
with which the persons constituting the ' National Anti< 



Compulsory Vaccination League^ ignored the remarkaHe 
benefits resulting from Jenner's great discovery, and con- 
cluded hopefully by observing that ' When it was considered 
what had already been accomplished by sanitary measures^ 
he thought there was good reason to look forward with 
hopefulness to the future of public medicine. A^th a 
knowledge derived from returns of deaths and their causes, 
with a more complete system of returns of sickness, with 
the discoveries resulting from tlie observations of the ta- 
lented staff of sanitary medical inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, and from the researches of certain, 
special investigators ; with the spread of education, intelli- 
gence, and temperance; with the extension and carefiil 
application of Sanitary Acts, including the Artisans* 
Dwellings Act ; with well-sewered, paved, dean streets, 
and means of isolating infectious cases and practising dis- 
infection ; with the appointment of the necessary sanitary 
officers, lay and medical ; with all these influences, acting 
and receiving the hearty assistance of the mediod pro- 
fession, and more particularly of tbe medical officers of 
health, individually and collectively,' Dr. Hill believes 
that we are ' surely justified in counting upon a continued 
improvement in public health.' Associations similar to thfr 
one of which we here record the inauguration are, by the 
interchange of information to which they give rise, likely 
to be powerful instruments in promoting that most desirable 
end — the sanitary well-being of the community. 

THE CLEANSING OF THE STREETS AFTER 

A SNOWFALL. 

We are very glad to see that the system of clearing 
away the snow from our streets, mentioned by us on the 
nth instant, has now a fair chance of being experimented 
upon in London. A report has lately been presented firom 
the Streets Committee, stating * that having regard to the 
probability of its being thought desirable at a future day to 
wash the main thoroughfares of the city by means of jet and 
hose, it is, in their opinion, advisable to co-operate with 
the Gas and Water Committee of the Corporation vrith re- 
gard to fixing hydrants on the fire branches, this year laid 
by the said Committee,' and the adoption of the report was 
moved and seconded and carried, with an understood rider 
attached to it to the effect that steps should be taken to as- 
certain whether snow could be effectually washed away by 
this means. 

Mr. Haywood, the City Engineer, incidentally stated 
that at the end of the late snowfall there were in the dty 
thoroughfares some 40,000 or 50,000 cubic yards of snow, 
and there is no doubt that the quantity is even under-esti- 
mated. It appears too that about five years ago a com- 
mission offered rewards to inventors of Uie most effectual 
method of getting rid of the feathery visitant, and that 
about 100 schemes had been sent in for examination by 
them. Of these many were tried, but only two wer& 
awarded a premium. The two best schemes however were 
found to lack practicability, and since then nothing appears 
to have been done beyond relying more religiously than 
ever upon the parish contractors. 

We are very sorry that the washing away of the snow 
immediately after it has fallen, and More it freezes, by 
means of water, has not been fairly attempted. In Lyons, 
we are informed that if snow fidls during the night, that 
early in the morning the hose of the fire engine is attached 
to the water mains in the streets. Whereupon the force of 
the issuing water immediately disperses the snow, and also 
washes the streets clean. Surely we on^^t to be in ad- 
vance of Lyons, with all our appliances and wealth ! 

A WORKING MEN'S CLUB. 

It is admitted by all that nothing conduces more to a 
man's comfort and health, as well as to the well-being of 
his family, than temperance ; whilst nothing is better 
established than the tact that few, if any, habits prove- 
more injurious to health, as well as prejudicial to his moral 
and social well-being, than intemperance in the use of fiv- 
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mented liqucn^ It is almost useless to provide good 
sanitaxy arrangements for the drunkard, and therefore any- 
thing which will prevent a man from habitually freouenting 
the public-houses is to be encouraged by all. We therefore 
make no apology for noticing the opening of a working 
men's club at Alnwick by the Duke of Northumberland. 

The building, which is a handsome one, has been 
erected at the cost of his Grace, in connection with the 
baths and wash-houses. In delivering the opening address, 
the Duke observed that every man required relaxation, 
whether he worked with his head or his hands, and re- 
quired a certain degree of repose, inclusive of all the com- 
forts which the wo^ implied. He must have the warmth, 
light, and agreeable company for which he so often fre- 
quented the public-house, and could have them in a club 
without noise and confusion, or being under the necessity 
of treating his friends. He therefore hoped that this dub 
would supersede, in a great degree, the necessity of resort- 
ing to the public-house, which afforded a temptation of the 
most fatal kind, especially to the young. All those, how- 
ever, who used the club must recollect that it would be 
necessary for its success and good government that they 
must behave themselves respectably and not annoy their 
neighbours, so that, whilst enjoying their ease to the full 
extent, they do not infringe on the enjoyment and liberty 
of others. 

We earnestly recommend the first part of the Duke's 
address to the consideration of most people, for in these 
days of railways and high pressure business the necessity 
for relaxation and repose is too much forgotten. It is not 
merely relaxation that is required, which is too often in- 
terpreted to mean an almost immediate passing from the 
huiry of business to the excitement of pleasure, but oc- 
casional repose, or cessation from action. The rapid 
manner in which books are now read, and the sensational 
character of most of the novels now published, are injurious 
to the mind, which, even in this matter, also requires repose. 
As regards the second part, which points out very forcibly 
the duty which one membo: of a club owes to another, we 
would observe that the restraint which admission to a club 
governed on these principles will put on the individual 
members will conduce to the formation of habits beneficial 
to themselves, as well as to the comfort of all with whom 
they may come in contact. 

THE EPIDEMIC OF SMALL-POX AT 

SALFORD. 

Thb statement which has been made in various journals 
that small-pox has been propagated in Pendleton by means 
of Morrell's cinder-siftmg ash closet, is, we are assured on 
the best authority, too absurd to need further remark. The 
principal cause of the spread of small-pox in Salford is the 
most usual one — inefficient vaccination. The epidemic 
has not, we are informed, ceased, but does not seem to be 
gaining ground* 

IMPROVING HEALTH IN MERTHYR 

TYDFIL. 

Thb Medical Officer of Health has just forwarded a 
report to the Local Board of Health for Merthyr of a very 
satisfactory kind, as it affords additional proof of the value 
of sanitary work. Dr. Dyke says that in the four years 
1847-50, the death-rate averaged 37 per 1000 atmually, 
the extreme nnhealthiness being due to putrefying refuse, a 
scanty and polluted water-supply, and the entire absence 
of scavenging. After 1850 the streets and lanes were kept 
well cleansed, and in the year 1855 the death-rate was re- 
duced to 28 per I coo. An unlimited supply of good water 
was brought to the town, which was followed in the ten 
years 1856-1865, by a reduction in the annual death-rate 
to 26 per 1000. In 1866 the main sewers were commenced 
and in due time completed, and in the ten years 1866-75, 
the annual death-rate was lower stilly having been only 25 
per 1000. In addition to these worics, the regular removal 
of refuse was enforced, a house to house inspection made, 



the registration of lodging-houses enforced, markets regu- 
larly visited, and four hospitals and efficient modes of dis- 
infection provided. 

He also states that the results of these sanitar)' works 
are not only that the death-rate has diminished, but that 
typhus has almost disappeared, that enteric fever only 
occurs when nuisances and choked drains are neglected, 
and that consumption is less frequent since the subsoil of 
houses has been properly drained. The mortality of young 
children has been reduced from 62 to 40 per cent, of all 
deaths, and the average duration of life has been increased 
from 17^ to 25^ years. 

These are remarkable results, which have scarcely been; 
equalled in any other town. There must have been a 
great number of bad sanitary conditions in operation to 
have caused so high an annual mortality as 36 per i,ooa 
inhabitants, and the local board of health must be con- 
gratulated for having had the courage to expend, as stated 
in the report, about a quarter of a million ot money in pur- 
chasing water works and irrigation farms, constructing. 
sewers, and making other structural works for improving, 
the health of the inhabitants of their town. The propor- 
tion of births to deaths, viz., 168 births to each 100 deaths, 
shows that the population is an increasing one, that is to> 
say, that it should contain a larger proportion than usual 
of inhabitants in the prime of life, and that therefore the 
death-rate should be lower than in a stationary population. 
It is to be hoped that the satisfactory results already ob- 
tained will not cause the authorities to lessen their efforts 
in improving still further the sanitary condition of their 
town, and to diminish the present annual death-rate of 2X 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 

TREES IN LONDON STREETS. 

In Mr. Francis George Heath's paperin the Sanitary 
Record of last week on the planting of trees in London 
streets, credit was given to the Hacluiey District Board of 
Works for having referred to its Works and General 
Purposes Conmiittee for consideration and support a pro- 
posal which had been thoughtfully made to it by Mr. 
Michael Young, a member of the board, that the board 
should undertake the planting of trees throughout the 
Hackney district, in ' comers and angles,' or in any place 
in which < a tree or two would furnish an agreeable filling- 
up.' We regret to learn, however, that the conmiittee to 
which the subject was rdferred have just reported against 
the excellent proposal made by Mr. Young, on the ground 
it seems chiefly that the expense would be too great — the 
cost per tree on an estimate made to the committee being, 
computed to be 4/. or 5/. On the report being brought 
up before the board at its meeting, Mr. Young, the mover 
of the proposal to plant the trees, naturally expressed his 
' deep regret at the decision arrived at by the committee.' 
He said he believed that evidence had been adduced to 
prove that in Mile End New Town trees were planted at 
a cost of two guineas each ; and he remarked very properly 
that every tree planted would tend to promote the health 
of the district. Even if all the roads in the district could 
not be planted with trees, he would suggest, he said, that 
spaces here and there might be filled by trees ; and he 
thought the work might be done at a much lower cost thaa 
the estimate made to the board. At the meeting the 
opinion of the medical officer of health, Dr. Tripe, was 
taken as to the extreme desirability, from a sanilary point 
of view, of carrying out the suggested scheme of tree 
planting, and on this a resolution proposed by Mr. Cable 
to refer the subject back to the conmiittee ' to consider 
and report as to the desirability of planting trees in some 
of the open spaces of the district, ' was earned. We trust 
the Hackney Board of Works will not stultify itself in 
this matter. The proposal of Mr. Young is most desirable 
on every ground, and it would be the greatest possible 
mistake, as well as an extremely short-sighted policy, to 
allow the question of the mere outlay for the trees to 
stand in the way of the accomplbhment of so excellent a 
reform* 
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^cbical Officers' lUprls. 

ON THE EFFECTS UPON HUMAN LIFE AND 
HEALTH OF THE VAPOURS AND GASES 
EMITTED FROM CHEMICAL AND ALLIED 
WORKS.* 

The Manchester and Salford Sanitary Associa- 
tion having invited the North- Western Association 
of Medical Officers of Health to co-operate in an 
inquiry into the effects upon human life and health 
of noxious vapours or gases emitted from chemical 
and allied works, the North- Western Association of 
Medical Officers of Health undertook to collect 
evidence and report upon the subject. 

The North-Westem Association of Medical 
Officers of Health was instructed that the informa- 
tion sought was whether noxious vapours or gases 
from chemical and allied works may justly be con- 
sidered factors in the production of high death-rates, 
and if so, what forms of disease appear to be pro- 
duced or aggravated thereby, whether grounds 
obtain for regarding the said vapours or gases as 
causes of general debility in those breathing an 
atmosphere polluted by them, and whether habit 
induced tolerance of such polluted atmosphere. 

The Medical Officers' Association was further re- 
quested to solicit practical suggestions with a view 
to the abatement or amelioration of any evils or 
injury to human life or health apparently proceeding 
from the pollution of air by the said noxious vapours, 
and to ascertain if medical officers of health from 
noxious-vapour-poUuted districts would, on forms 
being provided, be prepared to assist in supplying 
such statistical data on the prevalence and effects of 
noxious vapours as may be within their reach. 
Accordingly the following six questions were drafted. 
It will be seen they restrict the inquiry to the limits 
laid down. 

1. Do you consider that the gases and vapours 

from chemical works at are the cause of any 

part of the excessive mortality in ? 

2. If so, can you mention any forms of disease 
which seem to be produced or aggravated by this 
cause, whether of the respiratory or digestive 
organs ? 

3. Have you noticed any signs of general ill- 
health or weakness that could properly be attributed 
to this pollution of the air ? 

4. Have you observed whether the atmosphere is 
especially injurious to those newly settled in the 
district, and whether a prolonged stay seems to 
secure comparative immunity from suffering ? 

5. Have you any practical or legislative sugges- 
tions to make towards^ amending the evils which you 
have observed ? 

6. Would you be prepared to assist in supplying 
such statistical data (on forms to be provided lor the 
purpose) as may be within your reach as medical 
officer of health ? 

Copies of these questions, together with circulars 
asking for written answers to them, were sent to the 
medical officers of health in charge of districts in 
which the Association was advised chemical or allied 
works of importance were in active operation. In 

* Report by Dr. Francis Vacher, Medical Officer of Health, 
Birkenhead. Hon. Sec. to the North-Westem A»ociation of 
Medical Officers of Health. 



all upwards of fifty circulars and copies of questions 
were despatched, the works inquired about including 
those at St. Helens, Widnes, Prescot, Bolton, Leigh^ 
Church, Gorton, Newton-Heath, Droylsden, Liver- 
pool,and Bradford,inthis county ; those at Gateshead^ 
Jarrow, South Shields, Blaydon-on-Tyne, Whickham- 
on Tyne, in Durham ; Byker and Longbenton, in 
Northumberland; Middlesbrough, in the North 
Riding; Cayton, in the West Riding; Scdglc)', 
Smethwick, and Hopton, in Staffordshire; Warring- 
ton and Runcorn, on the borders of Cheshire ; and in 
the cities of Bristol, Dublin, and Belfast, and the 
east end of London ; and some others in Scotland 
and Wales. 

The circulars were sent out on September 30. 
and as after waiting two months only eleven had 
been returned, the other recipients of the circular 
were again addressed on the subject, the second 
appeal eliciting fifteen more returns. Thus the sum 
of the evidence those charged with this investigation 
have been able to obtain is limited to returns from 
but twenty- six districts, and the gentlemen kindly 
furnishing these have not in every case been in pos- 
session of information enabling them to answer all 
the questions asked. However, testimony on a 
subject like that under consideration is of importance 
in proportion to the competence of those tendering 
it, and of the means at their disposal for forming 
opinions, and as in the present instance these cannot 
be doubted, the observations, conclusions, and sug- 
gestions the Medical Officers' Association has be^ 
able to collect, are valuable additions to the restricted 
and uncertain information already possessed on the 
influence of noxious vapours on the life and health 
of the community. 

To facilitate the study of the evidence from the 
several authorities supplying it, the answers to the 
six inquiries already quoted have been imposed in 
the form of a tabular statement, the locality of the 
works referred to, and the name of the medical offi- 
cer makine the return being placed to the right of 
each set of answers. The opinions of the twenty-six 
medical officers on the various matters inquired into 
are thus brought side by side within the space of one 
broadsheet, and may be readily compared and sum- 
marised. 

The answers to the first question propounded, 
which, it will be remembered, refers to the influence 
of noxious vapoiurs on life, are on the whole some- 
what reassuring. 

Imprimis f it may be noticed that two of the gen- 
tlemen replying have taken exception to the form of 
this question, appearing to think it scarcely fiur that, 
with a district death-rate of 20 or less per 1,000 per 
annum, they should have been asked respecting an 
excessive mortality. To these gentlemen perhaps 
the most suitable rejoinder is, that theoretically the 
mortality in all districts, urban or rural, is excessive. 
However, the question would have been just as per- 
tinent without this adjective, and, in view of the 
sensitiveness of medicai officers in cbaiige, it might 
have been omitted. Let the inquiry stand — Do yoa 
consider noxious vapours and gases from chemical 
works a cause of any part of your local mortality? 
How do twenty-six officers of health answer this ? 
Six, namely, those speaking for Bolton (R.S.D.)t 
Dublin, Gateshead, St. Helens, Smethwick, and 
Warrington ( U.S. D.)— distinctly state they do cou- 
sider noxious vapours a cause of part of the mortality 
in their respective districts, the medical officer for 
St Helens giving an opinion that the irritant as wdl 
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as the poisonous gases increase the death-rate. The 
medical ofHcer for Benwdl and Fenham, in the 
Newcastle rural district, says ' No/ with the reserva- 
tion, 'excepting to the workers in the factories/ 
which is, of course, equivalent to an affirmative an- 
swer. The medicsd officer for the city of Glasgow 
is evidently of opinion that noxious vapours do affect 
the local death-rate, but asserts the subject ' cannot 
be studied in its purity,' as ' the larger factors of 
house overcrowding and buildiug, dirt, and poverty, 
obscure the action of all other agencies.' The medi- 
cal officers for Bury in Lancashire (R.S.D.) and 
Newcastle do not answer the question, the latter 
owing to the Tyne factories being < at a considerable 
distance from the town.' The remaining sixteen 
medical officers answer thequestion positively or in- 
directly in the negative. The answers from Brad- 
ford (Lancashire) and Poplar (South District) are 
briefly ' No ' ; from Bow and Bromley (Poplar North 
District) and Warrington (R.S.D.), that the mortality 
is not high, and that no part is considered to be 
due or can fairly be attributed to noxious va- 
pours. The answer from West Ham (U.S.D.) 
is that the death-rate is not excessive. The an- 
answer from Bolton (borough) is that there is only 
one chemical works in the district, and this is 
'situated in a part thinly populated/ and is not 
observed to exercise ' any influence on tlie mortality ; ' 
The answer from Leigh is to the same purpose; while 
that from Whickham is ' No ; there being but one 
chemical works, and that a very small one.' The 
answer from Middlesbro' is that the chemical works 
'are not in the immediate vicinity of inhabited 
houses, and are conducted in such a manner at 
the present time, that they are not in any way in- 
jurious to the health of the district;' and from Pres- 
cot (U. and R.) that the chemical works are so 
' well looked after, it is only occasionally any nuisance 
is perceived,' and ' no marked cases of illness arising 
from this cause ' have been noticed. The medical 
officer for Clayton and Droylsden is ' not prepared 
to say ' chemical works' gases, or vapours ' are the 
cause of any part of the excessive mortality.' The 
medical officer for Bristol flnds ' the population ex- 
posed to these gases is as healthy as that of any part 
of the city/ and has, therefore, *no evidence to 
prove ' the gases aflect the mortality. The medical 
officer for Blaydon-on-Tyne, where there are * con- 
siderable chemical works,' states ' the average health 
condition of the place is singularly good/ and has 
been for the last thirty years. The medical officer 
for Liverpool is 'acquainted with no facts which 
would support a belief that the excessive mortality of 
the distnct is due to the vapours of the chemical 
works.' The medical officer for Swansea is disposed 
to say 'No to question no. i ; ' and the medical 
officer for Newton Heath notices 'nothing in the 
returns indicating any special forms of disease, such 
as would be if caused by noxious vapours.' 

Thus, out of the sixteen replies in the negative, 
one, that from West Ham, is merely ' No/ by infer- 
ence ; and five — namely, Bolton (boro'), Leigh, Whick- 
bam, Middlesbro', and Prescot (U. and R.) — are from 
districts where the chemical works are inconsider- 
able, situated in open positions, or exceptionally well- 
conducted; while ten are almost unqualified opinions 
ad\'erse to the view that noxious vapours influence 
tbe local mortality. 

Now as reganjs the answers to question no. 2, 
in which information is sought as to the forms of 
disease, if any, produced or aggravated by noxious j 



vapours, in ten of the twenty-six returns ^namely, 
those from Bolton (borough), Leigh, Middlesbrough, 
Benwell and Fenham, Whickham, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, Blaydon, and Newton Heath — ^the 
question is unanswered* The medic^ officers for 
Poplar (South District) and West Ham answer that 
they cannot mention, and the medical officer for 
Clayton and Droylsden that he is ' not in a position 
at present to mention ' any forms of ciisease which 
seem to be produced or aggravated by this cause. 
The medical officers for the remaining thirteen 
towns and districts are of opinion that diseases are 
produced or aggravated by gases and vapours from 
chemical works ; and many of them instance specific 
diseases which they believe to be traceable to this 
cause. In the return from Bolton (R.S.D.) it is 
stated that ' every disease of the respiratory organs 
seems to be aggravated, and vomiting sometimes 
produced/ by the local noxious vapours ; in tbe re- 
turn from Bow and Bromley, that ' sometimes bron- 
chitis ' is influenced ; and in the return for Bradford 
(Lane.) that ' people suflering from disease of the 
respiratory organs seem to be somewhat aflected by 
the gases when they live very near the works.' Id 
the return from Bristol it appears that ' some (very 
few) persons subject to spasmodic asthma have their 
suflering aggravated by these fumes/ and 'others 
not acclimatised to them sufler from indigestion ; ' 
in the return from Dublin, that ' both the respiratory 
and digestive organs are aflected ; ' and in that from 
Prescot (U. and R.) it is stated 'cases of asthma 
appear to be injuriously aflected.' The medical 
oflicer for Warrington (town) believes chemical 
works' noxious vapours produce 'irritation of the 
throat and air-passages, nausea, loss of appetite, and 
headache;' and the medical officer for the War- 
rington Rural District is of opinion, ' the vapours 
from St. Helens and Widnes exercise an injurious 
influence over one portion' of his district, where 
' chronic bronchitis and asthma are prevalent' The 
medical officer for Swansea thinks ' there is evi- 
dence that some forms of disease are aggravated 
by the products of the local works.' The medical 
officer for Gateshead attributes to the action of 
noxious vapours 'bronchitis and pneumonia, par- 
ticularly in children, and diarrhcea.' Lastly, it is to 
be noted that the medical officers for three distinct 
districts charge gases and vapours from chemical 
works with the production of phthisis. The medical 
officer for Smethwick says, ' diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, more especially bronchitis and phthisis, 
are both produced and aggravated by these 
gases.' The medical officer for Bury (R.S.D.) has 
noticed ' mechanical phthisis produced by the con- 
stant irritation of levigated oxide of soda and other 
substances which are discharged into the atmo- 
sphere.' The medical officer for St Helens con- 
siders the poisonous gases lower the tone, and the 
irritant gases are exciting and predisposing causes of 
' asthma and bronchitis, and sometimes pneumonia.'^ 
He also^ finds 'emphysema no uncommon result, 
thickening of the mucous membrane of the air-pas- 
sages still more frequent, and that in bad cases 
chronic phthisis of a non-tuberculous character is 
the final issue.' 

The evidence that chemical works' noxious va- 
pours do produce and aggravate many diseases of 
the respiratory system is therefore abundant, the 
diseases caused and influenced being chiefly bron- 
chitis and asthma, and, less frequently, pneumonia^ 
phthisis, and emphysema. There is also some evi- 
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dence that these gases and vapours in some dis- 
tricts cause loss of appetite, sick headache, diarrhcea, 
vomiting, and indigestion. 

On the subject whether air polluted by noxious 
vapours affects the general health, there is, as on 
the other matters inquired into, much diversity of 
opinion. Question no. 3 is in this form : Have 
you noticed any signs of general ill-health or weak- 
ness that could properly be attributed to this pollu- 
tion of the jur? In seven of the twenty-six returns 
tabulated — that is to say, in the returns from Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Newcastle, Swansea, Newton Heath, 
Whickham, and Blaydon — the question is not speci- 
fically answered. The medical officer for the last- 
named place, however, doubtless intended to answer 
it in the negative, for, as we have already noticed, he 
certifies the average health condition ot his district 
has been ' singularly good* for the last thirty years. 
The medical officers for nine districts — namely, 
Bow and Bromley, Bradford (Lane), Bristol, Clay- 
ton and Droylsden, Leigh, Middlesbrough, Benwell 
and Fenham, Poplar (South District), and West 
Ham — say they have not noticed any signs of 
general ill-health or weakness attribuUble to this 
cause; the medical officer for Bristol adding, 'Al- 
though St Philip's, Bristol, stinks from one end to 
the other of gases from different manufactories, the 
people are very healthy— the children remarkably 
plump and healthy,' The medical officer for Smeth- 
wick has noticed no signs of general ill-health, with 
the exception of the bronchitis and phthisis before 
referred to. The answers from the remaining nine 
districts are all in the affirmative. The medical 
officer for Bolton (borough) reports 'cases of tempo- 
rary uneasiness of the respiratory oigans/ which he 
ascribes to this cause ; and the medical officer for 
Bolton (R.S.D.) says :— ' I could not fairly attribute 
the general signs of ill-health I observe to this pol- 
lution of the air alone, but it appears to me in some 
cases to be the chief cause of ill-health.* The medical 
officer for Bury (R.S.D.) notices all bis cases in 
the vicinity of the chemical works ' appear to be of 
an asthenic kind,' and also 'inflammation of a low 
type showing itself in the form of boils.' The 
medical officer for Dublin has ' known several cases 
of persons being injuriously affected in their general 
health by living close to chemical works.' The 
medical officer for Gateshead observes 'the work- 
men in chemical works are generally pale and un- 
healthy-looking ;* and the medical ofncer for Prescot 
(U. and R.) gives further testimony as to the 
general unhealthiness of the works' employh^ this 
gentleman stating that he has had some hospital ex- 
perience of cases sent in from St Helens and Wid- 
nes, and has noticed 'workers from the chemical 
yards suffer from severe chest affections, beginning 
with a sort of bronchial catarrh, and ending in 
general weakness of the lung tissue, and several also 
from general anaemia and premature old age.' The 
medical officer for St Helens remarks— 'The as- 
pect of the people, especially those who dwell in the 
munediate neighbourhood of the works, is sallow 
and anaemic, presenting a marked contrast to those 
who* live in healthy towns.' The medical officer 
for Warrington (U.S.D.) has noticed signs of 
general ill-health or weakness; and the medical 
officer for Warrington (R.S.D.) reports that in the 
township of Burtonwood, which is bounded on one 
side by Sankey Brook, 'nearly all the persons living 
near this stream are more or less anaemic and ema- 
ciated.' 



Thus we have the evidence of several medical 
officers in chaige of polluted districts that the 
vapours and gases emitted by chemical works are a 
cause of general ill-health and weakness, sometimes 
producing specific diseases of an asthenic type, or 
even premature old age. This condition of general 
ill-health and weakness, as, indeed, might have been 
expected, appears to be much more common amon^ 
those employed at, or living in the immediate 
vicinity of the works, and except in districts such as 
St Helens, where the air is almost sattuated with 
pollution, restricted to these. 

Question no. 4 refers to a matter on which it is 
particularly difficult to obtain positive information. 
In eight of the returns submitted there is no answer 
at all to the question, and in eight more the answers 
are merely ' No, I cannot say ; I cannot reply satis- 
factorily ; not observed, etc' One gentleman, the 
medical officer of health for the Clayton District^ 
reports that ' two deaths have been caused by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,' and that several persons have 
complained about noxious gases arising from chemi- 
cal works at Clayton, and state 'they have been 
obliged during the night to open their windows.' 
This, however, can hardly be considered an answer. 
The question stands thus — Have you obsen-ed 
whether the atmosphere is especially injurious to 
those newly settled in the district, and whether a 
prolonged stay seems to secure comparative imma- 
nity from suffering? Only nine of the medical 
officers making returns express even a guarded 
opinion on the subject The medical officer for 
Bolton (R.S.D.) says he cannot speak with cer- 
tainty but thinks 'the older residents do not secure 
comparative immunity.' The medical officer for 
St Helens, speaking especiaUy with reference to the 
work-people, says, ' they do not g^t used to the fumes;' 
and the medical officer for Prescot (U. and R.), 
states his belief , that 'probably, judgmg from the 
hospital cases, a prolonged stay would make 
matters worse.' Two medical officers, namely those 
for Warrington (R.S.D.) and Gateshead, merely 
answer the first part of the question, stating that the 
newly settled suffer most, or are mostly affected ; and 
the remaining four, namely, the medical officers for 
Bolton (borough), Benwell and Fenham, Bow and 
Bromley, and Bristol, favour the theory that dwellers 
in polluted districts become in course of time accli- 
matised, the two last named stating a prolonged 
stay seems to secure immunity. 

The evidence under this head maybe briefly 
summed up. It is not very strong either way, but 
what there is appears to amount to this — the medical 
officers who have had experience of the more serious 
effects of noxious vapours, do not find that immunity 
from these is secured by a prolonged stay in a poUsted 
district, and those medical officers who can chai^ 
the vapours with producing nothing graver than 
headache, chest constriction, and indigestion, find 
the sufferers from such complaints become acclima- 
tised. There is also some evidence supporting the 
belief that, except in the case of those actually em- 
ployed in the works, the newly settled in a polluted 
district suffer most 

The fifth question, which asks for practical or 
legislative suggestions towards amending the evils 
observed, has elicited suggestions from six me- 
dical officers. The medical officer for Bow and 
Bromley remarks that the principal evil in his dis- 
trict is, that ' sometimes from accident to plant, or 
negligence on the part of workmen,' a ' large dose * 
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of noxious vapours escapes, and that he has hitherto 
found -be has sufficient authority to check this ; and 
the medical officer for Dublin speaks of some sug- 
gestions he made to the Chamber of Agriculture of 
Lancashire in 1873, the particulars of which the 
Medical Officers' Association have not been able to 
procure ; and eighteen medical officers either leave 
the fifth query unanswered, or briefly state they have 
DO suggestions to make. The six answers to the ques- 
tion are as follows : — 

The medical officer for Bolton (R.S.D.) thinks 
chemical works 'should not be built nearer than 
three or four miles from human habitations,' and 
that till existing works can be removed it is v(»y de- 
sirable ' the percentage of gas allowed to escape 
should be diminished, and the greater part of it if 
possible discharged when the wind is in a direction 
to drive it from the houses.' The medical officer 
fur Bristol suggests 'a more stringent application 
by sanitary authorities of the legis&tive provisions 
already existing regarding smoke, chemical gases, 
etc' These, he takes occasion to remark, ' cannot 
be carried beyond securing the adoption of the best 
means.' The medical officer for Warrington Urban 
District says, ' The best suggestion I can make is the 
removal of such works from the town ; the next best, 
their close inspection ; ' and the medical officer for 
the Warrington Rural District suggests ' greater care 
in the deposit of chemical refuse.' The medical 
officer for SmethMrick can think of no way to amend 
the evils resulting from polluted air except the re- 
moval of the works from the district, which he admits 
could not be made compulsory. The most practical 
suggestions, at all events, as regards the abatement 
of the nuisance from chlorine and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, are from the medical officer for St. 
Helens. This gentleman says : ' The making 
bleaching powder by the new patent processes 
(Deacon's and Weldon's), instead of the old way, will 
lessen the evils considerably ; ' and adds, * The legis- 
lature ought to insist that the sulphur should be re- 
moved from alkali waste before being deposited in 
the borough.' The following brief description of the 
processes referred to is extracted from a pamphlet 
on ' The Chemical Manufactures of South Shields,' 
kindly presented by the author, the medical officer 
for the district, to those conducting this inquiry. 

' In the manufacture of chloride of lime not only 
is there the danger of chlorine escaping, but the 
waste liquor left in the generators — a strongly acid 
solution of chloride of manganese, will, if not pro- 
perly treated, give rise to annoyance. In some 
works it is allowed to flow into the river, where, 
meeting with the liquid draining from the waste 
heaps, it causes sulphuretted hydrogen to be evolved. 
This is avoided in the Tyne Alkali Works by the 
adoption of the Wddon process, by which the man- 
ganese is regenerated from the waste liquor. Chalk 
is added to the liquor until the free acid is neutra- 
lised, and the manganese precipitated in the form of 
the white proto-hydrate. This is then converted 
into the black peroxide by the agency of atmos- 
pheric air, whicn is forced through it. The peroxide 
is allowed to subside, the chloride of calcium is 
drawn off, and the manganese again used. Another 
process, which it is believed will prove even a greater 
sanitary success, is that introduced by Mr. Deacon. 
Hydrochloric acid and air are brought into contact, 
at a high temperature, with stdphate of copper in an 
iron chamber ; the acid is decomposed, and water 
and chlorine formed, the copper undergoing no 



change. The chlorine, after being dried, is sucked by 
means of a small fan through boxes, piled one above 
Uie other, and on the floors of which lime is strewed. 
Bleaching powder may thus be made, and the whole 
of the clSorine absorbed.' 

The suggestions for the amendment of the evils 
resulting from the chemical works' nuisance may be 
summed up thus — 

1. The removal of the works from the vicinity of 
inhabited houses. 

2. The reduction of the legal maximum of 
noxious vapours allowed to be discharged. 

3. Emitting the vapours for the most part when 
the wind wiU carry them in a safe direction. 

4. The more stringent application by sanitary 
authorities of the legislative provisions already ex- 
isting. 

5 . The adoption by manufacturers of the most 
approved scientific processes. 

6. Requiring the removal of all sulphur from 
alkali waste before deposit 

The answers to question 6th and last, which asks 
medical officers if they would be prepared to assist 
in supplying such statistical data as may be within 
their reach, are all noted in the tabular statement 
annexed. Seventeen of the gentlemen appealed to 
promise to assist in this way if required, and no 
doubt others will do so also. 

Those charged with the drawing up of this rqport 
have much reason to regret that the medical officer 
for South Shields (whose pamphlet on the chemical 
works of his district they have already referred to) 
has not been able to submit answers to the circular 
of questions. He has written to sajr he believes he 
will be able to reply with more certainty in January, 
after making up the year's mortality returns, etc. ; 
and under these circumstances it only remained foi 
the Association to inform him that his evidence 
would be welcome at any time, and that if it came 
too late to be included in the body of the report, it 
should be added in the form of an appendix. The 
testimony and opinions of the medical officer for 
South Shields will probably be really important. He 
appears to have given much attention to the subject 
of noxious vapours, and has had opportunities of 
studying them, and their influence on life and health, 
which (if we may judge from the returns submitted) 
other medical officers in the Tyne districts are not 
so unfortunate as to possess. 



ON THE PROSPECT OF A RE-APPEARANCE 
OF PLAGUE IN THIS COUNTRY AND ON 
THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

On Saturday evening last, at a meeting of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, Mr. J. Netten 
RadclifTe read a paper on this subject. The last and 
greatest outbreak of plague within the bills of mor- 
tality occurred in 1665. It is a century and a half 
since plague was domiciled in this country as a 
destructive epidemic. Mr. RadclifTe raised the 
question of its possible re-appearance, not as a 
subject of speculative epidemiology, but as a matter 
of practical consideration particularly affecting the 
members of the society. Plague was believed to 
have entirely died out in the East in 1844. Nothing 
was heard of the disease for twenty-three years in its 
former haunts in the Levant and Mesopotamia, with 
one exception. In 1858 a circumscribed outbreak 
occurred in Tripoli. Five years previously, in 1853, 
it was now known (the fact having been ascertained 
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in 1874} plague was prevalent in the highlands of 
the Assyn district, North Yemen, Western Arabia. 
In 1867, after three years' absence from the district, 
plague broke out among the Arab tribes living on 
the west bank of the Euphrates, and killed, it was 
believed, 300 persons. In 1870-71 it appeared in 
Persian Kurdistan, which had been forty years free 
from it, and after its cessation it was found to have 
affected fourteen towns and villages inhabited by 
1,326 families. The ascertained attacks numbered 
1,120, of which 891, or 79*5 per cent, ended 
fatally. In 1873 it broke out among the Arabs 
on the east bank of the Euphrates, and caused 4,000 
deaths among a population of about 80,000. In 
April, 1874, it declared itself among the nomadic 
tribes frequenting the hills in the district of 
Benjhagi, North Africa ; it attacked 533 persons, of 
whom 208 died. In March, 1874, plague broke out 
among the highlands of the Assyn district, North 
Yemen, Arabia, and prevailed until August. In 
1875, the plague broke out on the Lower Euphrates, 
and, spreading on both sides, produced in two years 
an estimated mortality of 4,000. Death occurred in 
from two to seven days, and if the patient survived 
to the 1 2th day, he was considered to have escaped. 
Decrease in virulence appeared to be due, not to a 
diminution in the vitality of the disease, but to the 
fact that those most liable were killed among the 
first, for it was always most fatal on its introduction 
into any place. A study of the detailed official 
reports on the several recent outbreaks left no doubt 
on his mind that the disease in its symptoms^ its 
course, its fatality, and its mode of diffusion, difiered 
in no wise from the plague such as it was known in 
England two centuries aga Its recent increased 
diffusiveness and its manifestation in widely separated 
localities suggested that it was about to enter upon 
a new period of epidemic activity. Therefore we 
could not too early consider the danger to which this 
city might be exposed, and the measures necessary 
to mitigate that danger. Our liabilitv to the importa- 
tion of infection had been increased proportionately 
with the increase of steam communication by sea and 
land between Eastern and Western Europe. Having 
regard to the vast sanitary changes which had been 
effected in this country it would seem almost im- 
possible for plague to get a serious hold here, or for 
imported cases to be other than pathological curi- 
osities. He had, however, no confidence in the 
population being plague-proof, and he therefore 
reconunended tluit we should consider in advance 
what measures it would be advisable to take should 
}>lague be imported. He believed that local autho- 
rities now possessed ample power to deal with cases 
of infectious disease by isolating the sufferers, re- 
moving them to hospitals, and disinfecting or destroy- 
ing everything which might communicate the disease; 
and the pre-eminent superiority of the English sani- 
tar>' law in this respect, and what we had effected in 
regard to typhus, which was a similar malady, ought 
to prevent panic should an imported case make its 
appearance in this country. 

A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. Little 
acquiesced in the prudence of considering the danger 
in advance, though he remembered that when medi- 
cal men similarly anticipated a visitation of cholera 
thejr were set down as alarmists until they were 
justified by the presence of the disease. Mr. Mac- 
xiamara said the plague occurred often in India 
before our occupation, but only once since ; and that 
was in 1836-37, when it broke out at Pali, on the 



borders of the desert The place was apparently far 
more healthy than others in the neighbourhood that 
were not visited by it. Dr. Buchanan, the president, 
had every confidence that our sanitary laws would 
enable us to prevent anything like an epidemic of 
plague in this country. Dr. Jacob, of Guildford, 
said he could not speak for the metropoUs, but he 
feared that in the provinces there was not sufficient 
power to compel persons to give information of the 
outbreak of disease, to compel provision of hospitals, 
and to compel sufferers to %i^ to them when they 
were provided. Before the reading of the paper the 
difficulty that medical officers of health had in ob- 
taining information of the occurrence of cases of 
infectious disease from private practitioners was the 
subject of a conversation, and strong opinions were 
expressed that the public would never have the pro- 
tection to which they were entitled until medical 
men were compelled to make returns to officers of 
health. 



2Pate ^ep0rts. 

INJURIOUS SWEETS. 
?. TUNESI, confectioner, of Old Town, Clapham, has 
been fined for selling certain sweets which were mixed or 
coloured with chromate of lead, the penalty (50/. ) beii^ 
mitigated, as it was the first offence. 

ADULTERATED MILK. —ADVERTISING 

OFFENDERS. 
J. Crew, of Bramley Road, was summoned for selling 
milk adulterated with 40 per cent, of water. — The clerk of 
the Kensington Vestry, who supported the summons, said 
the same premises were occupied formerly by a person who 
was fined 3/. and costs for selling adulterated milk, and 
afterwards 10/. and costs, with 51. for advertising the con- 
viction in a newspaper. The defendant was in the employ 
of that person. — Mr. Ingham asked the clerk if he coqU 
prove that. — Mr. Harding replied that he could not, as the 
inspector was not present. — The defendant pleaded that he 
was rather short of milk, as a large quantity had been re- 
quired for the Christmas puddings. He had sold it at 2^ 
a quart. — The inspector in the case said he paid yi, for a 
pint of milk. The defendant's wife told him it was adul- 
terated, hut not tiU he had paid for it — Mr. Ingham fined 
the defendant 5/. and I2j. 6df- costs. — ^The defendant hoped 
the magistrate would not allow the conviction to be adver- 
tised, as it would do him more injury than the fine. — Mr. 
Ingham said that the next conviction would be advertised. 

THE SALE OF FOOD ACT— AN INFOR- 
MALITY. 

J. French, of 16, Anchor and Hope Alley, St 
George's, was sununoned for selling adulterated musbud.— 
The inspector of nuisances said that in December he 
went to the defendant's shop and purchased an ounce 
of the best mustard, for which he paid three-haUpence. 
He took it to Dr. Reigate, the analyst to the board, 
and produced his certificate, that the mustard was adul- 
terated with turmeric and 20 per cent of flottr. — Mr. 
Paget (to Avitness) : Have you anything more to say ?— 
Witness : No, sir. — Mr. Paget then read the act of 
parliament relating to the adulteration of food, from which 
It appeared that the article purchased should be divided 
into three parts for analysis, the purchaser to have one 
portion, the second to be left with the seller, and a third 
to be taken to the public analjrst.— The inspector said he 
gave a portion of the mustard to the defendant to hairt 
analysed if he thought proper. — ^Mr. Paget said the wit- 
ness did not say that before, and he dismissed the sum- 
mons. 
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A WELI^DESERVED PENALTY. 

At the Wolverhampton Police-court the corporation 
have prosecuted W. Eaton, butcher, of Claverley, for 
having prepared for human food the carcass of a cow 
which had died of gripes, a disease more pernicious than 
pleuro-pneumonia. He received the carcass to sell for 
dog's meat, but had dressed it for human food so artfully 
that the disease could be detected only by experts. The 
town clerk asked for imprisonment witJiout the option of a 
fine, so terrible might have bden the consequences. The 
magistrates fined Eaton 20/. [But they would have done 
1}etter to have sent such a man to prison for three months 
without the option of a fine.] 

NEGLECT OF VACCINATION. 

At the Marlborough Street police-court Mr. Weir, 
no. 38, South Audley Street, was sunmioned for neglecting 
to cause his 'child to be vaccinated within three months of 
birth. — The vaccination officer of St. George's, Hanover 
bfjuare, stated that defendant's child was bom in August, 
anvl altnough the defendant had been served with notices, 
he had not had the in£uit vaccinated. — The defendant said 
the child had not been fit to be vaccinated according to a 
medical opinion, and in reply to Mr. Knox he admitted 
that he objected to vaccination. — Mr. Knox, the magistrate, 
told the defendant if he would satisfy him that he would 
have the child vaccinated he would adjourn the summons. 
— The defendant was not willing to give any undertaking 
to that effect. — Mr. Knox said the Act must be complied 
with, and the defendant would be fined 2ar. and costs. 



THROWING MUD INTO THE THAMES. 

C. Waller, H. Fanner, and J. Clark were charged 
with throwing mud into the Thames. — Inspector Terry, 
Thames Police, said that on Friday night he was standing 
on the deck of the Ocean King, steamship, off Charlton, 
and saw the three prisoners throw ten to fifteen tons of 
mud into the river Thames. Teny had been convicted 
three times of a similar offence from the same barge, and 
Waller had been once fined also. — The prisoners pleaded 
that the wind was blowing very hard, and, the barge being 
in a sinking state, they threw the watery portion of the 
mud overboard. — Mr. Balguy said it puzzled him how it 
could answer the purpose of men like the prisoners, appa- 
rently poor, to so frequently break the law, and pay heavy 
fines. He fined Clark 2/., Waller i/., and Farmer lor. 
The fines, as usual in such cases, were immediately paid, it 
being rumoured that they were defrayed from a fund which 
exists for the purpose. 

THE MAKING-UP OF PHYSICIANS* PRE- 

SCRIPTIONS. 

At a recent meeting of the Sheffield Town Council, a 
spirited discussion took place on the report of the borough 
analyst, who, in testing a number of chemists in Sheffield 
in making up prescriptions, found in several cases that they 
had compounded wrong quantities. Mr. Brittain, one of 
the councillors, urged the health committee to prosecute 
these chemists, whereupon Mr. J. T. Dobb got up very in- 
dignantly, and in a long speech charged the borough 
analyst with issuing an unfair report, which had cast a gross 
reflection on honest men. He pointed out that the test had 
only been applied to chemists away from the centre of the 
town, who were not in the habit of dispensing medicines, 
and then giving his own opinion as a chemist, and the 
opinion of Dr. Griffiths, the borough medical officer of 
health, pointed out the difficulty of analysing, and that it 
was almost impossible to ascertain the quantity of iodide 
of potassium when mixed with other ingredients. He de- 
manded that the report should be issued in a better form, 
inasmuch as in its present state it branded the entire 
fraternity of chemists. The report will be reconsidered. — 
•The annual meeting of the Sheffield Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety was held the same evening, when the president spoke 



in strong terms of the recent report of the borough analyst. 
Several members also spoke strongly on the subject, and a 
resolution was passed stating that the report of the analyst 
had cast unmerited reproach on the entire trade in the town, 
while tests were made from prescriptions made up by 
chemists in the outskirts, who were not often called upon 
to dispense prescriptions. A memorial will be sent to the 
council praying for an alteration in the analyst's report. 

THE « LACTOMETER ' AS A MEANS OF DETER- 
MINING ADULTERATION OF MILK. 

On September 16, 1875, a German milk dealer was 
convicted) in one of the lower Courts of New York, of 
'the misdemeanour of keeping and exposing for sale 
adulterated milk.' The prosecution relied entirely upon 
the fact that milk found in the shop of the accused, when 
tested by the lactometer, failed to attain the standard which 
is said to denote pure milk. Professor Doremus, as expert 
for the defence, demonstrated by experiments that the em- 
plojrment of the lactometer enabled the fraudulent vendors 
of milk in the country to remove much of the cream, and 
also to add water to the half-skimmed milk, lie also 
testified that milk from certain cows, during certain 
seasons of the year, would yield a pure milk liable to 
condenumtion when criticised by this untrustworthy instru- 
ment ; that he visited, in the month of September, a cele- 
brated milk and butter district (Orange County, New 
York State), and obtained twelve specimens of milk from 
as many pasture-fed cows, five of which samples were of 
less gravity than the standard adopted by the Board of 
Health. Chemical analysis showed their richness in 
butter to be the cause of their want of buoyant power. 
Dr. Doremus also referred to various French, German, and 
English authors, as substantiating his views, and quoted 
the sweeping denunciation of the lactometer by Mr. J. 
Alfred Wanklyn, in his work on • Milk Analysis.' Justice 
John R. Brady, in reversing the judgment of the lower 
Court, said, that if— by tests made by scientific men— the 
lactometer or lactodensimeter fiunishes only questionable 
evidence of adulteration, it .should not be regarded as 
sufficient to warrant a conviction. — Chemical News. 



LAYING WATER-MAINS IN STREETS. 

T. The directors of a waterworks company recently 
formed have obtained the permission of our town council, 
as an urban sanitary authority, to stop up a public road for 
three weeks, for the purpose of laying their pipes. The 
effect of such stoppage is of course temporary inconvenience 
to the public, rendering a circuit of some half-a-mile neces- 
sary ; but, beyond this, the inconvenience will of course 
soon be removed. It is asserted by some of the inhabitants 
that the town council have no power to grant permission 
to the company ; but surely for such a purpose they have 
such a discretion and power vested in them. 2. Many of 
our town council are shareholders in such waterworks 
company, and also in a local gas company. Having regard 
to schedule 2 of the Public Health Act, 1875, ^^ ^ 
(proviso as to prohibition being dispensed with) can such 
members take a part in any question brought before the 
council, and affecting such waterworks or gas company ? 

X. Y. Z. 

[X.Y.Z. omits to state whether the water company 
alluded to possesses a local Act incorporating the sections 
of the ' Water Works Clauses Act 1847 ' respecting streets. 
This is a material point. If the enactments of the 1847 
Act regarding streets are incorporated by the special Act, 
then we apprehend that the company has done no more 
than it is entitled to do. But if, on the other hand, it does 
not specifically possess the requisite statutory powers, then 
the decisions in the cases of EUis v. Sheffield Gas Company 
and Reg» v. Longton Gas Company apply. These de- 
cisions are substantially to the effect that cutting up streets 
to lay pipes therein is committing a nuisance, and no local 
authority can authorise an act of this character unless it has 
statutory warrant for doing so. 
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With respect to the second question, the schedule cited 
only Applies to local boards. Town councillors are under 
the * Municipal Corporations Acts.* One of these, how- 
ever, contains a general prohibition as to interested mem- 
bers voting or speaking at council meetings.] 



(ExrrrtsponbicnciC. 



THE ORIGIN OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
( To the Editor oftJu Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In the * History and Progress of the Fever Epi- 
demic in Brampton and Walton,' by Dr. Mackintosh, 
which appears in no. 80 of the Sanitary Record, the 
following passages occur. 

'*■ The reason why there was not a more general out- 
break at the time, may be owing to the fact that there was 
not the amount of loose vegetable substances lying about, 
that might be washed into the water, nor the same amount 
of rain to carry it away as on the subsequent occasion.' 
And again, *■ I may here observe that the middle of a stream 
IS always a shade faster than the edges or sides, hence one 
reason why suspended matter would be carried along the 
general current to the lowest outlets, and not into the side 
branches ; substances dissolved, or chemically held in the 
water, would not be acted on by the current in the same 
way, they would be more equally diffused ; with vegetables 
partially dissolved it would be so, this may partly explain 
the fact why the fever did not appear in all parts supplied 
by the general supply of water at the same time.' 

These sentences convey the impression that Dr. Mack- 
intosh attributes the origin of typhoid fever in his district 
to the drinking of water contaminated with organic matter 
of vegetable origin. I should like to ask the question 
whether he has ever traced it to this cause ? If so a new 
fact in the etiology of the disease would be indicated, for I 
believe that none of the well-known authorities on this 
fever have observed it to originate in this way. 

I am, yours &ithmlly, 
Grantham, Jan. 18. Alfred Ashby. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CEB8, IN8PECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Chambers, Mr. James, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Wakefield Urban Sanitary District, vice Johnson, resigned. 

Dawson, Mr. Joseph, has been appointed Surveyor to the Coipora- 
tion and Urban Sanitary Authority, Stockport, vice Jackson, 
resigned. 

Felton, Mr. William Matthew Horace, has been appointed Surveyor, 
Inspector of Nuisances, and Collector to the Corporation ana 
Urban Sanitary Authority of Sandwich, Kent, vice Woodhams, 
deceased. 

Meylbx, Mr. Thomas, has been appointed Clerk to the Taunton 
Local Board and Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Marwood. 

MiLLNS, Mr. R., has been appointed Clerk to the Holbeach Liocal 
Board and Urban Sanitary Authority, vice AylifT. 

Nell, Richard Frederick, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Penarth Urban Sauni' 
tary District. 

Oakley, Mr. Tom, has been appointed Collector to the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority of Maidstone, vice Hills, resigned. 

Sheppaxd, William, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A Lond., has been re- 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Ashfoid Urban Sani- 
tary District. 

Stoddaxt, William Walter, F.C.S., has been re-appointed Public 
Analyst for Somcrsetshupe for two years: aoo^. per ann., and 
sundry allowances. 

Wood, John, Esq., (of the Sheffield Banking Company), has been 
appointed Treasurer to the Mexborough Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity. 

Wood, John, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Swinton 
Urban Sanitaiy Authority, Yorkshire, vice Bridge, resigned. 

Errata.— In the three paragraphs in page 48, under ' Appointments 
of,* etc., conunencing 'Bunker,' 'Parsons,' ' Tudor,' for ' Goole 
Rural,' read 'GooleUrban.' 



VACANCIES. 

Barton-undcr-Nsbdwood.— Certifvin^ Factory Surgeon. 
CHELSBAf Parish of. — Inspector of Nuisances: zoo/, per ana., is. 

creasmg zo/. per ann. for four years. Application, asth inst, to 

Charles Lahee, Vestry Clerk, King's Rosul, Chelsea. 
Hereford Rural Sanitary District. — Inspector of Nuuaoces : 

8o£ per aim. Application, 38th inst., to Thomas Llanwane, 

Clerk to the Authority. 
Malvern Link Urban Sanitary District.— Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Shipston-on-Stour Rural Sanitary District. — Inspector of 

Nuisances : zao/. per ann. Application, aand inst., to T. E 

Hiron, Qerk to the Authority. 
Tipton UiIban Sanitary Authority. — Survevor : 950/. peramram. 

Application, 94th inst, to G. M. Waring, Clerk. 
Todmorden Urban Sanitary District. — Collector. 
Tottenham Urban Sanitary District. — Surveyor and En- 
gineer : 400^ per annum. Application, 24th instant, to Edvaid 

Crowne, Clerk to the Authority. 
Weymouth Rural Sanitary Authority. — Qerk. 



8ANITABY PATENTS. 

3995. Improvements in the manufacture of boots, shoes, uppers or 

tops, for boots and shoes, leggings, and other su^ like aiticles. 

Edward Charles Vickers and Alfred Freestone, CoopiaB 

Street, ClerkenwelL 
4Z3Z. Improvements in the treatment of certain descriptions of ^raie, 

for the purpose of purifying them and improving their quality. 

John Louis William Thudichum, Pembroke-gazdens, Reosiiig- 

ton, London. 
4Z99. Improvements in water-waste preventers. Josiah Geose 

Jennings, Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, London, and Alfnd 

Wilmer Pocock, Church-street, London. 
4194. New or improved dry closets, thivid Johnston, Glasgow, N.B. 
4986. Improvements in fireplaces. Samuel Alexander KiricDy, Ghn- 

mire, Cork. 
499a Improvements in shoes for horses, asses, and other aniaak 

josiah Swain, Oldham, Lancashire, and William Chamberiais, 

Miles Plattiug, Lancashire. 
43Z9. Improvements in ventilating dwelling houses, hospitals, stables^ 

and other similar structures, and in apparatus therefor. Ja^er 

Capper, Liverpool 
439a Improvements in the method of and means for deconqxKEag or 

rendering less noxious the^ vapours resulting from processes 

of drying sewage depout, excrement, blood, and odicr 

matters. Robert Milbum, Pomeroy-strect, New Cross-road, 

London, and Henry Jackson, Park-square, Leeds, YoricsJmt. 
4378. Improvements in ventilating and purifsring sewezs wsA ii 

appsuatus to be employed Ux those purposes. Robot Paricer. 

]»>w, London. 
4388. Improvements in smoke consuming furnaces. Robert Mortos, 

Birmingham. 



NOTES, QXJEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

AU communications must bear th£ signature of thi vrikr, 
not necessarily for publication, 

THOMASSEN'S 'INFERNAL MACHINE.' 
The EHTtneer for January Z4 publishes drawings and a desaiptia 
of the machine intended by Thomassen for the destiiicrioa of tbc 
Moselle, and which caused such wide-6i»read destruction of Me at 
Bremerhaven. 

A COMICAL ANALOGY. 
The Avenir de la Vendie states that in consequence of the prices 
of everything having risen — ^manual labour as well as the firuiu of the 
earth — the Bishop of Lucon has decided upon a rise in the price ef 
znasses. The mass that has hitherto cost one fhuic is to be chaise^ 
one franc and a half, and so on in proportion. 

WOMEN VOTERS IN CHILL 
Chili can boast of being the first counurv^tn the world that \» 
admitted women to the electoral franchise. Coilian btw makes no (asc 
tinction of sex, the only qualifications required for dtixepship beioc 
the attainment of nuyonty and the ability to read and write. It 1^ 
therefore been decided to register women, and they will vott at uk 
coming election. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

At the monthly meeting of the Hebbum Local Board, Dr. Spcaf 
reported that in a house where an outbreak of fever had occmred tk 
people had been in the habit of depositing their refuse undemeatb ^ 
kitcnen floor, a board havins been removed for the purpose : andtf 
another house, where fever had also occurred, a cupboard was isa» 
to serve the double duty of a pantry and an ashpit __ 

NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Satmrday merer 
inf, and may be ordered dirutfrom the Publishers, Aumtel 
Subscription, vjs, 4^. ;Jree by post, X9X. 6d. 

Reading Covers to hold la numbers of THE SaN'ITAST Rb- 
CORD have been prepared^ and may be had direct from the 
Publishers or through any BoohseUer, price 31. Mri. 
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SOABLET PBVBB : HOW TO PBBVENT 
ITS SPBEADINQ. 

BY J. M. FOX, 

Medical Officer of Health, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

(Read before the Northern Counties Association of 
: Medical Officers of Health) 

I WRITE this paper with a simple object, namely, 
a desire to procure for local sanitary authorities the 
power to close schools, both public and private, if 
thought necessary, by the medical officer, during an 
outbreak of scarlet fever. It has been remarked that 
the conditions of diseaseand facts in sanitary science 
are often more clearly brought to light in a small 
town than in larger urban areas. In the former the 
inquiry may be more complete, and the attendant 
circumstances are more fully known. The following 
brief paper is based upon an attack of scarlet fever 
which occurred in Cockermouth during the year 
1874. I venture to make the statement that no dis- 
ease is so troublesome to the medical officer of 
health as this. Unlike small-pox, we have no such 
resource as vaccination by which to fortify our 
children against its ravages. Nor are we so able, as 
in typhoid fever, exactly to define and localise the 
cause of scarlatina, and control its diffusion by acting 
remedially in that direction. In the existence of 
typhus fever also, our attention is drawn specially to 
overcrowding and the usual results of destitution. 
But in regard to scarlet fever a distinctness of aim 
and purpose can hardly be said to exist. Our action 
is mainly post facto ^ wild, and desultory. There is 
possibly vigorous nuisance inspection, but not with 
the defined certainty of thereby ' spotting,' and thus 
extirpating the complaint. A hospital may exist for 
infectious diseases; but the class of persons who are 
the principal victims of scarlet fever can seldom 
become the occupants of an hospital. But amidst 
this ignorance and uncertainty, I am anxious to 
establish the following facts: — i. That scarlet fever 
almost exclusively in the first instance attacks young 
children; and 2. That it diffuses itself by means of 
personal contagion. Every reasonable facility, there- 
fore, should be given by the legislature to prevent 
the spreading of so fatal a disease amongst young 
children in this way. The following facts in con- 
nection with the recent outbreak in Cockermouth 
will illustrate and confirm the foregoing remarks. 
The population of Cockermouth is 5,1 15, the number 
of inhabited houses being 1,150, and the area occu- 
pied by the township including 2,424 acres. The 
town is healthily situated in a valley, 1 50 feet above 
the sea level, at the junction of the river Cocker with 
the river Derwent Both these streams are the out- 
flow of lakes a few miles distant, and neither of them 
receives serious pollution of any kind. 

The town has for several years enjoyed the 
benefit of the adoption of the Local Government 
Act, and at great cost has laid down a faultless 
water-supply and an excellent system of sewerage. 
No reason, therefore, exists why the town of Cocker- 
mouth should not be as healthy and have as low a 
death-rate as any town in the kingdom. For, as 
has been shown : i. There is no overcrowding ; 
2. Good water, with constant supply, is brought from 
a distance and laid on to every house ; and 3. The 



sewage is removed in well-flushed and repeatedly 
disinfected sewers, a mile from the town to a small, 
but sufficient irrigation farm. During the year 1874, 
201 deaths were registered in Cockermouth. It 
must, however, be considered that the workhouse of 
a very large union is situated in Cockermouth ; and, 
allowing for the proportion of deaths in the work- 
house belonging to other places, the number of 
deaths during the year would be reduced to 162. 
But even this deduction brings the rate of mortality 
per 1,000 living population to the extremely high 
figure of 31*65. An analysis of the causes of death 
will, I think, show that this very high rate has been 
the result, not of any general insanitary conditions, 
but of scarlet fever, originally imported into the 
town, assuming an epidemic form, and becoming 
more fatal each succeeding month. I subjoin a 
statement showing the number of deaths from all 
causes, according to the order of classification of the 
Registrar-General : 

I. Zymotic, — i. Miasmatic, 66; 2. Enthetic, 3; 
3. Dietetic, 2 ; 4. Parasitic, i : total, 72. 

II. Constitutional. — i. Diathetic, 3 ; 2. Tuber- 
cular, 5 : total, 8. 

III. Local Diseases, — i. Nervous System, 25 ; 2. 
Organs of Circulation, 11 ; 3. Organs of Respiration, 
42 ; 4. Organs of Digestion, 4 ; 5. Organs of Genera- 
tion, I ; 6. Urinary Organs, 4; 7. Organs of Loco- 
motion, o ; 8. Integumentary System, i : total, 88. 

IV. Developtnental Diseases, — i. Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 4 ; 2. Diseases of Adults, o ; 3. Diseases of 
Old Age, 12 ; 4. Diseases of Nutrition, 8 : total, 24. 

V. Violent Deaths and Uncertain, — i. Accidental 
and Negligence, 3 (no homicide, suicide, etc.) ; 2. 
Uncertified, 6 : total, 9. Grand total, 201. ' 

It will be observed in the above that there are 
only five classes of disease in which the number 
of deaths has been ten or upwards. These classes 
are first, the miasmatic, 66 ; second, diseases of the 
nervous system, 25 ; third, diseases of the organs of 
circulation, 11 ; fourth, diseases of the respiratory 
organs, 42 ; and ^v^ deaths from old age, 12. It is 
known that diseases of the nervous system include 
the paralysis of the aged and the convulsive affec- 
tions of infancy. The large number of deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs was due to the 
long continuance of very severe weather at the end 
of the year. We are thus brought to the diseases of 
miasmatic origin, 66. Before referring to these, I 
desire to point out the large proportion of deaths in 
advanced life as evidence of the healthy character of 
the town. For this purpose I subjoin a table show- 
ing the number of deaths at different periods of life ; 
and a further table showing the percentage of 
senile deaths to total number of deaths in each 
quarter of the year, compared with the average in 
18 English towns : 

Ages at Death in Sevett ^ial Periods in the Four Quarters 

0/ the Year. 



Total. 



Under One Year 

I year and under 5 
5 years and under 30 

20 „ 40 

40 „ 60 

60 „ 80 
80 and above 





1 


1 




tst 1 and 3rd 


4th 


Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. 
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Quarter. 
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13 
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45 
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23 

46 
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Percentage of Senile Deaths to total Deaths in each Quarter ^ 
compared with the average in i8 English Towns, 





Average of 
18 Towns. 


Cockermouth. 




60 Years and upwards. 


First Quarter 

Second Quarter 

Third Quarter ..... 
Fourth Quarter 


2X*7 

X9'a 
15*5 

9I*S 


3S'4 
41 '9 
a3*9 
171 



As further evidence on this point, I may men- 
tion the deaUis from zymotic disease in the 
workhouse, to which, having a fever hospital 
attached, all cases of infectious disease among 
the poorer classes would be brought In this list it 
will be seen that only one death from typhus fever 
is recorded, none from typhoid, and the remaining 
five cases are deaths in aged persons or infants from 
diarrhoea. 

Number of deaths in the workhouse — From all 
causes, 43; from Zymotic Disease in the four quarters, 
6, viz. : Typhus i ; Diarrhoea, 5 ; the proportion of 
deaths belonging to Cockermouth being 17. 

Returning to the deaths from the miasmatic order 
of diseases, I append a table showing an analysis of 
the deaths from the seven principal zymotic com- 
plaints (exclusive of small-pox, from which there was 
not a single death during the year), the complaints 
usually identified with insanitary conditions. 





xst 

Quarter. 


and 
Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Total 


Typhoid . 
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Typhus . . 
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Scarlet Fever 
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34 


Diphtheria . 
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-^ 
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Measles 
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Diarrhoea 
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'Whooping Cough 


z 




z 
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57 



This table shows that only two deaths have oc- 
curred in the entire year from typhoid fever, the com- 
mon sec^uence of remissness on the part of sanitary 
authorities. With the exception of scarlet fever, 
the other figures are insignificant, saving nine deaths 
from diarrhoea ; of which it may be said that five 
occurred in the workhouse, only one of which, ac- 
cording to correction for the union, belongs to 
Cockermouth. 

I have troubled the association with these par- . 
ticulars in order to show that the high rate of mor- 
tality has not been due to sanitary default. I proceed 
now to the thirty-four deaths from scarlet fever. It 
will be observed that the deaths from this single 
complaint represent more than a fifth of the entire 
mortality of the year. Upon this subject I have only 
two remarks to make. 

I. That the deaths gradually became more numer- 
ous as each fresh case became a fresh centre of 
infection. Thus there were but five deaths in the 
first half-year : as against eleven in the third quarter, 
and eighteen in the last. There seemed to be no 
particular period or locality in which any increase of 
virulence was manifested. The increase was that of 
simple diffusion as opportunities of personal contact 
were afforded. 2. Not a single death took place 
from this disease, during the entire year, out of the 



period of childhood, or after seven and a half years 
of age ; and only four deaths occurred under one 
year of age. Its ravages were accurately confined 
to the early school period of life. I am aware that 
the death-rate of children is frequently regarded as 
a test of the salubrity of a town ; but I think not to 
such a degree that, given the unhealthiness or the 
presence of an epidemic among children but the 
entire absence of the usual results of insanitary condi- 
tions among adults, we are called upon to believe that 
the epidemic in question is the result of agencies 
which should be equally liable,in their own proportion, 
to affect the entire community. I know of no insani- 
tary conditions which rigidly exclude all but children 
from their influence. I do not design to say any- 
thing upon the origin of the recent outbreak, or of 
scarlatina in general But I affirm without hesitation 
that the alarming proportions which this epidemic 
was allowed to assume arose from the want of power 
in the local sanitary authority to close and otherwise 
control dame schools, and sdl schools, public and 
private, and at such times to order the cleansing and 
disinfection of such premises. Let it be borne in 
mind that scarlet fever almost exclusively affects 
the young ; and that it spreads, not in the ordinary 
course of nuisances but, by the personal or mediate 
contact of infected with non-infected, persons, and 
the power I have suggested as proper to the local 
authority seems, in regard to this complaint, a logi- 
cal counterpart to the law that by means of compuU 
sorv vaccination aims at the extirpation of small-pox, 
and by the Nuisance Removal Act and other Acts 
deals effectively with diseases which are the result of 
excremental poisoning : namely, the power, iiot to 
enforce the isolation^ but to prevent the aggregation 
of young persons. 

Thus I assert emphatically that we are power- 
less to contend with an outbreak of scarlet fever 
so long as schools may be kept open at the op- 
tion of their proprietors, eager only for gain or a 
high capitation grant, to be the common markets for 
the unintentional, it may be, but no^ less certain ex- 
posure of the seeds of a sickness almost exclusively 
affecting children, and diffusible only by means of 
congregation. In the new code of regulations issued 
by the Education Department in 1874, the following 
note occurs on page 6, referring to money-grants id 
accordance with numbers of meetings and attend- 
ances : ' If a school has been closed during the year, 
under medical authority, on account of a local epi- 
demic, a proportionate reduction is made from the 
number of meetings (400), and attendances (250) re- 
quired by this article.' Here, then, is provision made 
by the Education Department for the very power 
which it is the object of this paper to have defined 
and attached to the Department of Public Health. 
Hut if the propriety of closing public schoob is thus 
distinctly recognised by the government, why should 
not the same apply to dame*schools and other pri- 
vate establishments, which are usually, in all saniury 
provisions, much worse than schools erected under 
the superintendence of the state ? I beg, therefore, 
in submission to the judgment of the association, to 
urge that the influence of die association should be 
used to obtain such an extension of power as may be 
embodied in the following propositions: — i.That the 
parents or guardians of children allowing children to 
attend a school from a house where there may be at 
the time a case or cases of scarlet fever, shall, on 
conviction before the justices in petty sessions, be 
liable to a fine. 2. Hiat in the existence of any epi- 
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demic which may, under the advice of the medical 
ofificer, render such a step necessary, itshall be lawful to 
the local sanitary authority to close all schools, public 
and private, in such district, and during such period 
as their order may direct. 3. That all schools, public 
and private, shall stand to the sanitary authority of 
the locality as slaughter-houses and lodging-houses 
do, in regard to sanitary details ; and that it shall 
not be lawful to open any new school, without an 
order signed by the chairman of the authority, 
limiting the number of pupils to be accommodated, 
and otherwise generally approving the sanitary ar- 
rangements. 



niriKHABITABLE LONDON. 

Castle Alley^ WhitechapeL 

IV. 

In two of our previous numbers, viz., for November 
20 and December 25, 1875, we have referred to this 
particular alley as being one of the worst, and, at 
the same time, one of the best-paying properties in 
London. The medical officer of health for the 
Whitechapel district has reported it on three occa- 
sions as being unfit for human habitation, and the 
matter was rdferred, in May 1875, ^'^ ^^ surveyor. 
After a very considerable delay tiie surveyor's report 
was brought up, when the landlords and owners 
appeared before the Board to object to the Act 
(Torrens's) being put in force. On the surveyor's re- 
port being read, it was found that he had not com- 
Elied with the sixth section of the Act, which required 
im ' to consider the report so furnished to him, and 
report to the local authority what is the cause of the 
evil so reported on, and the remedy thereof, and if 
^uch evil is occasioned by defects in any premises, 
whether the same can be remedied by structural 
alterations and improvements or otherwise, or 
whether such premises or any and what part thereof 
ought to be demolished.' 

We have quoted the section at length that our 
readers may see that if the surveyor had read the 
Act, or had applied to the clerk for information as to 
the course he ought to pursue, he would have reported 
the reasons for reconmiending that the houses be 
either altered so as to be made habitable, or else 
that they be demolished. Nothing of the kind was 
done, so that, after it had been proposed and 
seconded that * the Board proceed to put Torrens's 
Act of 1868 into force, with a view of demolishing 
the houses, the motion had to stand over for two 
months for the clerk and surveyor to take the 
necessary steps for bringing it before the Board in a 
practical form. We suppose that there was no al- 
ternative to this course, as the surveyor had not 
complied with the legal requirements of the Act ; 
but it was certainly unfortunate, as additional time 
has been afforded for united action, and probably 
consequent pressure on the members of the Board by 
the owners. The course, as we hear, which the Board 
is now likely to take is to allow certain small repairs 
to be done to th^se houses, instead of ordering the 
proper and bolder action of pulling them down. 

It may be said that, as the duty of the officer of 
health, is simply confined to malung a report that 
the ' premises are in a condition or state dangerous 
to health so as to be unfit for human habitation,' with- 
^out assigning any reasons for so doing, that his 
opinion may be founded on insufficient data. In 



order to prevent such an idea being entertained, we 
propose making some extracts from the reports of 
Mr. Liddle and of Dr. Sequira, the Union medical 
officer for that portion of the parish. It would ap- 
pear, from the report of the medical officer of health, 
dated July 1875, that he did not confine himself to 
the letter of the Act, but gave his reasons, and 
stated that he had *on three separate occasions 
reported Castle Alley to be unfit for human habita- 
tion in consequence of the faulty construction of the 
houses, the want of ventilation, and the impurity of 
its atmosphere.' That at the time he made his 
report to the Board, it contained a population of 
375 persons, who lived in 108 rooms. That the 
entire area of the place was 1,496 square yards, 
being about an average of four square yards to each 
person, that the alley was entered by a covered 
way only about three feet wide, which is always in 
a most filthy and offensive condition, and that as it 
was adjacent to the high houses in Whitechapel 
High-street, no effectual means of ventilation could 
be adopted. The atmosphere is always close and 
fetid, and has a privy smell. This being so, it is in 
vain in a sanitary point of view, to enlarge the exist- 
ing windows or make new ones in the houses, for by 
so doing an unhealthy atmosphere will only be ad- 
mitted into the rooms.' The medical officer of the 
union. Dr. Sequira, who attends the poor people 
resident in this alley, says * he has never been able to 
return a clean bill of health for Castle Alley. That he 
had had under his care, in proportion to the number of 
houses (thirty-one), more cases of sickness there 
than in any other place in his medical district.' 
Fever, scarlet fever, scrofula, consumption, and other 
tuberculous diseases are rife, being ' caused or aggra- 
vated by continual breathing of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere.' Further, in a report published by Mr. 
Liddle in 1874, he remarks that several years ago he 
reported the state of these houses to the Board, when 
the matter was referred to their surveyor, the late 
Mr. Fricker, when some alterations were made by 
which the property was improved, but without re- 
moving the most objectionable sanitary defects. 

As it is most probable that the same course will 
again be pursued, we must protest in the name of 
common humanity against this proceeding. Year 
after year has the medical officer of health appealed 
to his Board for the removal of this plague-spot from 
his district, but year after year has his plea on be- 
half of the poor been disregarded. Nothing has been 
done except to enforce some slight alterations in the 
structure of the houses, which are absolutely insuffi- 
cient to prevent disease attacking a greater percentage 
of the inhabitants than in any other court or place in 
this overcrowded parish, or to hinder death claiming 
an excessive number of victims from preventable 
diseases. 

What can be done to prevent a continuance of 
such measures as these which necessarily bring local 
authorities and local government into disrepute.^ 
The 13th section of the Act says that if the local 
authority neglect for three months after receiving a 
representation from four or more householders, to 
take proceedings to put the Act into force, the house- 
holders may address a memorial to the Home Sec- 
retary, who may direct the local authority to proceed 
under the provisions of the Act But as the White- 
chapel Board have not neglected to take proceedings, 
but have taken some action, however insufficient, we 
apprehend that this section will not apply. The only 
remedy therefore appears to be, if the Whitechapel 
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Board should not take the only proper course open 
to them, viz. that of directing their clerk to institute 
the necessary proceedings for demolishing the 
premises, that the Metropolitan Board of Works, as 
soon as they are nommated the local authority 
under this Act for the Metropolis (a thing devoutly 
to be wished for), should take cognisance of the 
matter, or else that the medical officer of health 
should make a report imder the provisions of the 
Artisans Dwellings' Act, 1875. 

We are aware of the dislike which any body of 
Englishmen has of taking away property from the 
owners without making compensation for it. But 
when we consider that the owners have held this 
property for seven or eight years since the passing 
of Torrens's Act, and have received enormous profits 
by subletting the rooms, but little pity need be felt 
for them. They have drained the poor inhabitants 
of their money as well as of their health, for it 
appears that one landlord who owns thirteen houses 
charges three shillings per week per room, and that 
be only pays 70/. a year for all the houses, or with 
rates, taxes, and repairs about 1 10/. a year. After 
making a most liberal allowance for the empties and 
runaways, it seems to us, therefore, that he must re- 
ceive at least 350/. a year for this property. We have 
made a small allowance for repairs, but how small that 
need be is shown by the following statement, which 
appeared in The Sanitary Record for Decem- 
ber 25 last, that in one of these houses, containing 
six rooms, five of the ceilings were falling in, and 
only kept up .by boarding: the rain soaked through 
the house. 

These statements have never been denied, and we 
shall therefore very closely scan the forthcoming 
report of the surveyor, and carefully watch and, if 
necessary, comment upon the action which may be 
taken in this matter by all concerned. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcements of meetingSy re~ 
ports of proceedings y and cd>5tracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



BEBL SYDNEY WATEBLOW ON THE 

DWELLINGS TO BE ERECTED TJN- 

DEB THE ABTISANS' DWELLINGS 
ACT. 

In addressing his constituents. Sir S. Waterlow 
conunenced by remarking that, although during last 
Session no measures of first-rate importance had 
been passed, yet some which bore upon the social 
condition and habits of the masses of the people had, 
after being carefully considered, been made part of 
the law of the land. He by no means considered 
them as final, but was glad to take them as an instal- 



ment of further legislation in the same direction. 
He considered the prevention of overcrowding as 
necessarily underlying any measure that might be 
proposed for the permanent improvement) of the 
working classes, and had therefore in former years 
taken an active part in obtaining the insertion of a 
clause into the Acts obtained by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for improvements, and that obtained 
by the Midland Railway Company, requiring them 
to set aside certain sites for the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes. As regards the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act, he looked upon it as too permissive, 
for the local authorities may make the kind of im- 
provements contemplated or leave them alone. 
When Mr. Cross was pressed to make it more com- 
pulsory, ' he invariably replied that it was necessary 
to cultivate public opinion.' If local authorities are 
not, therefore, sufficiently enlightened to spend 
money in these and other sanitary improvements, 
they must be left to take their own course, until 
some epidemic shall occur, which will rouse them up 
to incur the necessary expenditure. He considered 
this an unsatisfactory mode of proceeding. 

As to the action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under the Artisans' Dwellings Act he was not 
only surprised but disappointed to find that they had 
suggested plans by which some of the most objec- 
tionable features of the old buildings would be per- 
petuated, as they proposed to erect on flats for the 
dwellings of the poor, ipoo single-roomed tene- 
ments, with water-closets and urinals placed on open 
balconies. If this be carried out, he asked, how is 
it possible for a married couple to bring up their 
children with any sense of decency and modesty, if 
they had but one room in which to eat, drink, and 
sleep, and for all the other duties of domestic life? 
How was it possible, even if a woman were natu- 
rally tidy and clean, that she should keep a 
comfortable home for her husband and children 
under such circumstances, and especially in times 
of sickness? He might be told that the class 
of people referred to could not afford to pay the rent 
of two or three rooms. Speaking from his o^^n 
experience, which was large, as he had now more or 
less under his personal control nearly 2,500 tene- 
ments in London, averaging two or three rooms each, 
he could only say that they could, and that they did 
afford to pay for better accommodation wherever or 
whenever they could find it Experience had shown 
that the increased payment of rent for an additional 
room had been practically a saving, as many a 
husband came home to his dinner who had formerly 
gone to the public house, rather than return to the 
perpetual muddle of one room. He had seen the 
plans, and now took the first opportunity he had had 
of protesting against them, as the Board would be 
spending the public money in perpetuating a condt' 
tion of things which dragged down and degraded all 
who were subject to it The working classes no^r 
spent their money in new clothes and adornment of 
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their persons, and would spend more money on their 
homes than in former times, if they could find rooms 
more suitable to their requirements. 

We do not apologise for abstracting so much of 
Sir Sydney Waterlogs speech, as it is absolutely 
necessary for the proper carrying out of this Act 
that the question should be at once settled, what is 
the proportion which single-roomed^tenements should 
bear, in these dwellings, to tenements of two or three 
or even of four rooms. It is evident that no en- 
couragement should be given to the inhabiting by 
married people of single tenements, at any rate 
without a small kitchen or scullery being attached 
to the dwelling-room, as putting aside the question 
of morals, which would only apply when the children 
were getting near their ' teens,' we do not consider 
that a room which is used for living in, as well as 
for washing and cooking, should also be occupied as 
a sleeping room. If we are to encourage the work- 
ing classes to return home to their meals, and to 
remain at home of an evening, there must be sotre 
place in which much of the domestic work can be 
carried on out of sight We all know the influence 
of a bright, cleanly, and tidy home, and should 
encourage that influence to the utmost If single- 
roomed apartments are to be built in these fiats, it 
would be necessary to place them under stringent 
by-laws to be framed under the 35th section of the 
Sanitary Act, and to make these by-laws apply to 
all buildings erected in flats under the schemes which 
have been, or may hereafter be, made by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. It would be necessary for 
a clause to be introduced in the scheme when it is 
laid before Parliament, as the vestries and district 
boards are the local authorities for carrying out the 
by-laws made under the Sanitary Act, and very few 
of them have made any regulations under this 
section. 

Although the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
power by the 13th section of the Artisans* Dwellings 
Act, * with the assent of a Secretary of State, at any 
time to appoint one or more legally qualified medical 
practitioner or practitioners, with such remuneration 
as they niay think fit for the purpose of better carry- 
ing into effect this Act in the metropolis,' yet they 
have not deemed it advisable to make any application 
to the Secretary of State for this purpose. If they had 
done so, and the plans had been discussed between 
the engineer and a properly qualified medical officer 
of health, or other practitioner thoroughly acquainted 
not only with the necessary knowledge of structural 
requirements, but also of the social and domestic 
habits of the working classes, we believe that these 
plans would never have been submitted in their 
present form to the Secretary of State. It is fortu- 
nately, not too late for the necessary modifications to 
be made, and there is no doubt that Parliament will 
give very full consideration to every detail of the 
proposed scheme. 

It must not be supposed that we object in toto to 



the erection of single-roomed tenements without a 
scullery or kitchen, as there are many single men and 
women in London, who are employed all day long 
away from their homes, and have their meals at their 
employers, or in coffee-houses and other similar 
places. By these a good sleeping-room is all that 
they require, except on Sundays and holidays, es- 
pecially as the extra cost of the kitchen would be a 
matter worthy of consideration. The number of 
these are, however, so small that in providing accom- 
modation for them, great care must be used that we 
do not perpetuate or even make worse many of the 
evils which this Act was passed to prevent. 

An objection has been made to placing the water- 
closets and urinals on balconies in the open-air, but 
we think if they are properly screened from view, and 
removed sufficiently far from windows, that they 
ought to be placed there. Surely it can scarcely be 
maintained that to make them sufficiently private^ 
they should be placed in the single-roomed or other 
tenements, or even in the closed corridors or stair- 
cases, if there are to be any in the new buildings. It 
could scarcely be expected that each tenement can 
have its own water-closet, and if not, these con- 
veniences must be common at any rate to a certain 
number of tenants. It will be easy to prevent 
access to them by others than those to whom 
they are appropriated, by having locks on the doors 
as is done in some places where this plan is carried 
out We think that 'the evils of having water-closets 
and other necessaries in conmion ' cannot outweigh 
the sanitary evils which would necessarily accrue, as 
well as the additional rent which must be paid, by 
having a separate one for each tenement, placed 
within the building itself. We think that these plans 
require very much more consideration than the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have apparently bestowed 
upon them ; indeed, the very object of the Acts, and 
the results of their arrangements, appear to have 
been almost entirely lost sight of by the Board, so 
that, however well-meaning their intentions may have 
been in approving the proposals of the engineer, 
they have entirely forgotten to take into their con- 
sideration the effects of their arrangements on the 
moral and social well-being of the future inhabitants 
of these buildings. 



Jlotcs 0f i\n Mcth. 



An epidemic of scarlet fever is running a fatal course 
through Victoria. It has led to the closing of several of 
the state schools and of the Lying-in Hospital in Mel- 
bourne, the disease having broken out in that institution. 
The mortality is chiefly among children. 

The island of Barbadoes, one of the Windward group 
in the West Indies, was colonised by the British in 1625, 
but it was only on January 15, 1876, that it first enjoywl 
the benefits and luxury of gaslight The opening of the 
works was celebrated by a general illumination and great 
public rejoicings. 
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The salary of Mr. Deacon, borough engineer of Liver- 
pool, has been increased from 1,000/. to 1,200/. per 
annum. 

The official returns just issued show from the payment 
of Customs duties the increased consumption of cocoa. In 
1873 the duty was 34,629/. ; in 1874, 36,932/. ; and last 
year, 4i»559^- 

Mr. Bright, having been asked by the Birmingham 
Board of Guardians to present a memorial to Parliament 
in favour of the flogging of wife-beating husbands, has 
replied that he will comply with their wish, but will not 
support the prayer of the memorial. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, does not think that after the discus- 
sion which he heard last session the Home Secretary will 
re-introduce his flogging bill. 

The principle of establishing coroners* courts in the 
various metropolitan parishes, which originated in the 
central district of Middlesex, has been further carried out 
by the establishment by the coroner, Dr. Hardwicke, of 
& court in a convenient haU, at 15 South Wharf Road, 
Paddington, adjacent to St. Mary's Hospital. The room 
contains an elevated platform for the coroner, with suitable 
accommodation for the press, and plenty of seats for the 
jury, witnesses, and the public. Inquests for this particular 
district will in future be held at this hall. 



SOLUBLE GLASS FOR HOSPITALS. 

The employment of soluble glass in hospitals has been 
suggested by Dr. Luther, in the Philadelphia Medical 
Times, He points out that in the building and arrangement 
of institutions, particularly those for the insane, who exer- 
cise little control over the urinary or intestinal discharges, 
no system of ventilation or arrangement of the apartments 
occupied by such patients, whether of wood, painted or 
oiled, or with floors of slate, metal, or cement, has been 
sufficient to effect entire cleanliness. A material having 
an entire absence of absorbing surface would seem to meet 
the demand in such cases, and glass is such, a 'material. 
The walls, floors, and ceilings might be covered with it. 
It is not expensive, is strong when sufficiently thick, is 
impervious to water and dampness, and can be made of 
suitable colour. Apartments thus fitted up could be 
thoroughly drenched with water so as to remove every 
particle of offensive matter. The floors could be made 
comfortable by covering them with india-rubber cloth, 
which with the bedding could be easily removed and 
cleansed. 

GOOD NEWS FOR TOURISTS. 
All who have travelled through North Devon will 
retain a lively remembrance of the romantic beauty of the 
village of Clovelly with its one straggling street climbing 
up the surface of the cliff to the lovely wooded upland 
region. However, like many other secluded nooks, the 
sanitary condition of the place left much to be desired and 
was indeed in a very rudimentary condition. We are glad 
to note that the aimual report presented by Dr. Blyth to his 
authorities on the sanitary condition of Barnstaple, Bide- 
ford, etc. , states that great improvements have been effected 
in this respect, so tliat artists who stay in this picturesque 
retreat, as well a5 the many who make but temporary 
sojourns at its comfortable and quaint inns and lodging- 
houses, may do so without running any of the risks inci- 
dental to imperfect drainage and impure water. 

NEW OFFICES OF THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 

The Local Government Board have removed from 
Gwydyr House to the new government offices in Parlia- 
ment-street, where the staff will be accommodated in one 
building. Of late years Gwydyr House was too small for 
all the departments, so that some were located in various 
small offices in the neighbourhood, and there has been 



considerable difficulty in carrying on the work without 
inconvenience to the board and the public. Now that 
the whole staff is united under one roof, there will be no 
excuse for the excessive delay which has for some time 
past been the great characteristic of this department of the 
state. It is true that the numerous new sanitary aathori* 
ties which were created by the Act of 1872 most have 
enormously increased the work, but by this time the exhi- 
bition of a very moderate amount of energy in the heads 
of the various offices should have got the departments into 
good working order. 

AMENITIES AT BETHNAL GREEN. 

In the course of business at a meeting of the Bethnal 
Green Vestry on the 21st inst., Mr. Norris brought forwaid 
a motion as to paving certain parts of the parish. The 
motion was seconded by a Mr. Hay, who asserted that the 
fever hospitals were being filled from the parish. Upon 
this one of the members, a manager of the hospital at 
Homerton, remarked that this was imtrue, when Mr. Hay 
demanded the retraction of the statement. The member 
in question replied that he should not retract, in that his 
statement was correct, whereupon Mr. Hay dedared his 
opponent to be ^ one of the most impudentest scoundrels 
who ever sat at the board.* 

This forcible, if not' perfectly grammatical, expression 
of opinion seems to have created an amount of confusion 
which resulted in an adjournment of the meeting. Per- 
haps in the interval before the next meeting Mr. Hay's 
candour and grammar may undergo sufficient modification 
not to interfere with the carrying on of the business for 
which the vestry is sununoned to meet. 

TEA INSPECTION. 

The clause of ' The Adulteration of Focd and Drugs 
Act ' relating to tea is now in fiUl operation, and, as might 
have been supposed, gives plenty of occupation to the 
small staff appointed by the Board of Customs to peifonn 
the duty of inspection and analysis. How effective the 
system of inspection is likely to prove can scarcely at 
present be ascertained, as owing to the interval which 
elapses ordinarily between the reporting to the Customs 
authorities the arrival of vessels and the inspection of 
the cargo by the officers of the department, the actual 
examination of tea has only been going on during the last 
few days, or at the most during the last ten or twelve days. 

In the meantime it is worth while to direct attention to 
a curious blunder in the drafting up the clause of the new 
Adulteration Act relating to tea. It was intended that the 
clause should come into operation on and from January i, 
1876, and all the necessary preparations were made by the 
Customs authorities for commencing the new inspectorial 
operations on the ist instant. Parliament, there can be 
no question, meant the 1st of this month to be the day for 
commencing the new system of tea-examination, and the 
parliamentary draftsman presumably desired to embody the 
intention of the Legislature in the wording of the Act 
But instead of defining the date by the expression, * On 
and after,* the words, * From and after' were inserted, and 
the distinction was ruled by the l^[al advisers of the 
Board of Customs to be not a distinction without a differ- 
ence. So the words, *From and after,* were construed 
and properly, so it seems to us, to mean that the Act, 
instead of coming into operation on January I, was to 
come into operation on the second day of the month. Two 
or three tea ships arrived in the Thames on the ist instant; 
and having reported in the usual way to the Castcans 
authorities their tea cargo, was at first detained for inspec- 
tion. But on the tea clause of the Act being closely 
looked into by the Customs' solicitor, the tea in question 
was declared to be free from any liability to examination, 
and it was accordingly released. Fortunately, no very 
serious or embarrassing consequences ensued, but the case 
might have been different, and the instance affords an 
illustration of the need for greater care being exercised in 
drafting Acts of Parliament 
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BALLYMENA WATER. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Chemico-Agri- 
cultural Society of Ulster, Dr. Knox in the chair, held in 
their laboratory, Belfast, on the 7th instant, Dr. Hodges, 
analyst to the Society, and also public analyst to County 
Antrim, is reported in a notice of the meeting contained in 
the local papers to have stated that * the Ballymena water 
is also very bad ; in fact, it was the worst specimen that 
he had examined.' The Ballymena folk always believed 
that the water supplying the town was exceedingly pure, 
and to be uneauailed for the possession of that quality, in 
these days of the advancement of sanitary science, by any 
in the province. They, and very naturally too, grew 
imeasy concerning this statement, and to put matters right, 
the editors of the Ballymena papers, the Observer and 
Advertiser^ as well as the efficient executive sanitary officer of 
the township, Mr. George Ballentine, wrote to Dr. Hodges 
asking him if he used the words as reported in the papers. 
The doctor replied that the report of the meeting as pub- 
lished was quite correct, but that the alarm raised by it was 
quite unnecessary, because the water that he had analysed 
had not been obtained from any of the public fountains 
supplying the township. When he mentioned the Bally- 
mena water in his report, he did not refer to the water of 
that town as a whole, but to the specimen merely which 
had been forwarded to him for examination from that place, 
so as to distinguish it from samples obtained from other 
localities, analyses of which he had also made. It is 
stated that a sample of the water from the fountains has 
been forwarded to the doctor for examination. 



PLAIN SPEAKING. 

The Westhoughton Local Board, at a recent meeting, 
refused to receive the report of Dr. Gregory, their medical 
officer, until he explained the meaning of the following 
paragraph in the report : — 'The mortality is imder sixteen 
per 1,000. Of the dozen deaths during December a deal 
were driAiog downwards in the direction of doUige. One- 
fifth of the deceased ought to have been alive, and would 
have been alive now, had your board, or inspector, or pre- 
decessors, or all of you, done your dutv.* — Mr. Green, the 
chairman, denied that the board had tnroMrn any obstacles 
in the way of the removal of nuisances ; while Mr. Seddon 
observed that if the board were to be humbugged by a 
man like that (the medical officer), it was time for them to 
shut up. — Dr. Gregory not being present, the board ad- 
journed. We have not heard the issue of this controversy, 
and we know nothing of the merits of the case ; but if the 
facts are as Dr. Gregory has stated, we think he deserves 
the thanks of the public at Westhoughton for having had 
the courage to say what he thought to be true, irrespective 
of whether it would please or displease his board. 

FLOCK BEDS. 

A DISCUSSION has been carried on for more than two 
months in Glasgow on this subject, under the heading of 
* An Unsuspect^ Source of Disease,' and we Imve referred 
to the subject ourselves on two occasions. The correspon- 
dence has shown that the statements originally made were 
based on truth, inasmuch as it was admitted by many of the 
manufacturers themselves that it was not a custom to wash or 
purify the rags in any way before tearing them into flocks. 
It should be borne in mind that these rags are collected 
from all parts of the continent, brought over in immense 
quantities, in large bales, which are only opened to be 
worked up in the manner previously described. 

It appears that the agitation is aJready banning to bear 
fruits, as one manufacturer states that although no injury 
had been proved to have resulted from the custom, yet he 
considered there was room for improvement, and had 
therefore adopted a steam purifying process which he de- 
scribes as follows : — * It consists in putting the flock, after 
teasing and willowing, into a large malleable iron tank, 
with steam pipes perforated along the bottom, and a heavy 
iron lid on Uie top, then inject the steam at high pressure 



for twenty minutes, and afterwards dry in a stove, then 
willow, and it is fit for use.* He adds that this process 
adds to the expense a little, but that he already finds a 
good many customers who will pay the difference ; indeed, 
they are eager to get an article they can confidently recom- 
mend to their customers. 

Another manufacturer observes that innumerable mate- 
rials have been tried for making beds, but most have been 
unsuccessful, as the material for bedding must be soft, 
elastic, not apt to cling together, and should be free from 
dust and odour. Feathers and curled hair meet these re- 
quirements, but are too expensive for the poor ; cotton has 
been tried, but it is wanting in elasticity, and readily 
mats together; cocoa-nut fibres get soon hard, whilst 
woollen rag-flock, which came into use nearly twenty years 
ago, has steadily increased in favour, as it is the best 
cheap material known. He also says that washed rag- 
flock loses a certain extent of its buoyancy and elasticity, 
so that more flock is required to fill a bed j that he has 
been in business for more than twenty years without a case 
of fever occurring among his hands. It must be kept in 
mind that calico and linen rags go to the paper-maker, and 
woollen rags to the flock-maker. The discussion has 
clearly led to a decided improvement, in using steam in- 
stead of boiling water for cleansing (whenever cleansing 
was used), by which the want of elasticity in the rag-flocks 
will most probably be preventerl. At any rate, it is better 
that the flocks should be wanting in buoyancy, than that 
they should be filthy for want of cleansing. 

- — 

SERIOUS OUTBREAK OF FEVER IN THE 
RHONDDA VALLEY. 

An outbreak of fever which has already assumed an 
alarming aspect, both from its virulence and extent, has 
occurred in the parish of Ystradyfodwg in the Rhondda 
Valley. The parish is populous, and forms part of the 
district of the Pontypridd Rural Sanitary authority, its 
population being 7,884, and in addition to the services of 
the medical officer of health for Pontypridd, it has those of 
an inspector of nuisances. But it appears from a statement 
in the South Wales Daily News, that in spite of having this 
staff, there has been much sanitary neglect ' from the indo- 
lent and heedless apathy' of the local authority, and that 
there exists at present ' a state of things which is dangerous 
to the public and discreditable to them as a board.' In re- 
porting the epidemic, the medical officer of health stated 
that the outbreak had resulted from the bad sanitary state 
of the district, arising from a bad supply of water, and the 
absence of drainage of any kind whatever. Within an 
area of considerably less than a mile, there are fifty cases of 
typhoid fever, the first case having occurred only about 
three weeks since ; one has proved &tal, and several others 
have assumed such an aspect as to leave little doubt of a 
fatal result. In one house of four rooms, ten persons 
are residing, and several of these are confined to 
their beds from fever. There is deficient privy accom- 
modation, no water can be obtained except from brooks 
and springs which are liable to contamination, and 
but few means of drainage. It appears that the medical 
officer of health has called the attention of the local 
authority to these deficiencies, and the inspector of nuisances 
has reported on them, but almost in vain, as although a 
committee was appointed to consider the reports, ' they 
did not evince the slightest inclination to discharge the 
duties entrusted to them.' In addition to these causes of 
disease, overcrowding to a great extent has occurred, 
through the rapid development of the adjacent collieries, 
by which large numbers of workmen have been drawn from 
other parts. Dwellings having three or four rooms have ten 
to twelve lodgers in each. The overcrowding should be 
abated forthwith, as well as the other requirements of the 
medical officer of health carried out, for the immediate 
abatement of all the nuisances which have been pointed 
out. 

Although the district is a rural one in a mountainous 
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country, the annual death-rate for the half year ending 
March last was as high as 27 per i,cxx>y partly in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of small -pox, and will most pro- 
bably be higher through tlie present epidemic. The sudden 
outbreak of typhoid over so large a space points to some 
special cause, most probably the pollution of the water- 
supply, as the privies are said to be built on banks above 
the houses, and are therefore liable to foul the wells and 
springs by percolation of the sewage matter through the 
neighbouring soil. Under these circumstances, which are 
most discreditable to them, the local sanitary authorities 
should immediately use their utmost efforts to stop the 
spreading of the disease. 

THE NEWCASTLE ANTI-VACCINATION 

LEAGUE. 

A DISCUSSION has been carried on in a somewhat lively 
manner in the Noi-tfiern Daily Express by the supporters 
of this League on the one side, and by Dr. J. C. Reid on 
the other. As Dr. Reid's arguments in favour of vaccina- 
tion are not only cogent, but written in untechnical lan- 
guage, we now partially reproduce them for the considera- 
tion of our readers. He says, * Twist, contort the facts as 
they may, there still remains the experience of a quarter of 
a century ' (referring to the experience derived from the 
district of Newbiggin), * viz., that small pox is prevented 
in general, and modified in all cases, by vaccination ; 
secondly, that more children die within the first year of 
their lives who have never been vaccinated, than die after 
all the contents of the Pandora box of vaccination has been 
heaped upon them ; and, lastly, I am not aware of a 
single person who, after vaccination, has had the small pox, 
still less of any of those filthy diseases that our opponents 
appear to think so important. ... I repeat what I have 
said, that medical men have themselves to blame, and de- 
serve all the censure they get, if evil consequences follow 
vaccination performed in an improper manner. The 
lymph of cow-pox and the virus of syphilis are as wide as 
the poles asunder, and I do not believe that the two can 
exist in one vesicle.' 

The issues raised by Dr. Reid include all those to which 
it is necessary to plead, first, that small-pox is prevented or 
modified in all cases by proper vaccination. This, we 
believe, has been incontrovertibly proved by the siatistics 
published from the records kept at the small-pox hospitals, 
as well as by all modem writers on the disease. The 
second that more unvaccinated children die during the 
first year than afterwards, is a mistake, unless the remark 
applies to Newbiggin alone, as during the five years 1868- 
72, when nearly 50,000 deaths were registered from this 
disease, it was found that 14*9 per cent, only of all the 
deaths from small-pox, occurred during the first year of life. 
It is certainly somewhat singular that the percentage of 
deaths from small-pox in the first as compared with the 
second year of life, corresponds very closely with the per- 
centages of deaths at these ages from all causes, as there 
were during those years, 1868-72, as many as 307 deaths 
from all causes, of children under one year to each 100, 
between one and two years of age, and as many as 281 from 
small pox to each 100 between one and two years. On the 
other hand there were only 44 deaths from scarlet fever in 
infants under one year old, and 53 from measles to each 100 
deaths of children between one and two years. The enor- 
mous disproportion between the death-rate of infants from 
small-pox, and of those from scarlatina and measles, cer- 
tainly indicates in our opinion the influence of vaccination 
in reducing the death-rate, which otherwise would have 
occurred from small-po;: at the age of one to two years. 

As observations and statistics conclusively prove the 
protective power of vaccination, the Newcastle Anti- vacci- 
nation League have been compelled to have recourse to 
arguments drawn from a few unfortunate deaths which have 
been caused by erysipelas following vaccination, or from 
the appearance of rashes which arose from a constitutional 
crasb which existed prior to the operation. They have 



placed all the diseases which occurred after vacdAation to 
the account of the virus introduced, whilst all competent 
authorities agree with Dr. Reid in the belief that the vims 
of syphilis is not contained in the small-pox vesicle, but 
that if secondary syphilis has ever been communicated by 
vaccination, it must have been, by the carelessness of the 
operator in not cleaning his lancet before making the 
scratches, or by drawing blood from the child from whose 
arm he is about to take the Ijrmph. 

AN ICE RINK. 

A NEW and startling sensation awaits the pleasure- 
seekers of the ensuing Ix>ndon season. Roller-skates and 
the like are quite thrown into the shade by a perfect sheet 
of solid ice, maintained constantly at a low temperature so 
as to bear skaters all day and all night long if necessary. 
For five or six years Professor John Gamgee has been 
working incessantly at the economical production of arti- 
ficial cold as applicable to fresh meat preservation, and 
this has led to so remarkable a control over temperature 
as to provide a remedy for the evils of asphalte and roller 
skates. On January 6th he completed a rink of modest 
dimensions, but which has since afforded pleasure to some 
scores of skaters. The frost set in just as the rink was 
completed, and die thermometer registered under the shed 
when the ice was laid 35<» Fahr. in the daytime, but as 
low as 19® Fahr. in the night Since the ice is formed 
artificially from below upwards the difficulty to contend 
with at first was the simultaneous freezing of the double 
layers of ice which, however, soon joined, owing to the 
more intense cold from the machine below. A thaw soon 
set in, and whereas it took from two to four hours to get a 
good surface in frosty nights with wanner weather and 
ready surface evaporation one hour then sufficed to get a 
renewed layer of glassy ice. 

Very interesting experiments were performed by cutting 
deep holes in the ice, and pouring boiling water in the 
wounds, which instantly healed by what a suigeon would 
call the formative process. The air, too, night and day 
for the past fortnight, has hovered between a few degrees 
above freezing and as high as 50** Fahr.; and by a system 
of overhead cold accumulators, in spite of these high 
temperatures, the refrigerating machine has been stopped 
as long as from Friday night to Monday morning. On 
two occasions only, owing to the work in progress, has the 
slightest thaw been seen on the surface of the ice, and oa 
one of these our informant happened to be present and 
saw that whilst a thin film gave way during some altera- 
tions to the pumps, so soon as the circulation started the 
surface dried up promptly and became covered with a 
rime from condensation of the moisture firom the atmo- 
sphere. 

The skaters, members of the London Skating Club and 
others, have pronounced the ice to be the hardest and best 
that they have ever tried, and this is not to be wondered at 
when it is considered that a layer from one and a-half to 
two and a-half inches thick can be frozen by Mr. Gamgec's 
uncongealable compounds at temperatures varjring firom 20° 
to 30° below freezing-point. The ice machine itself is 
remarkable for a condenser which enables one to woric 
with only five gallons of ether in a machine which fn a few 
hours lowers between three and four tons of liquid from 
45^ or 50° Fahr. to o^ Fahr. At present it is working at 
a vacuum of twenty-four to twenty-five inches, but in his 
numerous economies the inventor believes he has at last 
superseded expensive air-pumps. The present engine at 
his ice-works. King's Road, Chelsea, adequate to work 
machinery to make over ten tons of ice daily, consumes 
just a little over one hundredweight of coal per hour, and 
a very extensive * ice Rink * can be maintained with half 
this expenditure of fuel. 

In a sanitary point of view, Mr. Easste reports that re- 
peated visits made by him indicate that the ice has no ten- 
dency to produce cold injurious to the feet The ice is itself 
never above 32° Fahr., whatever may be the temperature of 
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the uncongealable liquid below it, and the tendency is to dry 
the warm air above without producing any unpleasant or 
even appreciable cold sensation. In a closed apartment, 
with roof ventilators to remove promptly all hot and foul 
air, the rink can at all seasons be cool and comfortable 
without any draughts. If the ice were in the roof of the 
building, the cold would be unbearable, but from below 
upwards its effects are practically nil. There is no dust, 
no dirt, no sloppiness, and no unyielding material to fall 
upon, like asphalte. Some out of the scores of people who 
have tried this ice have fallen without sustaining the 
slightest bruise or uncomfortable shock. 



JUp0rts. 



NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

At the quarterly meeting of this association there 
were present — Dr. Elliott, Carlisle (president), in the 
chair ; Dr. Yeld, Sunderland ; Dr. Fox, Cocker- 
mouth, and Dr. McLagan, Hexham (vice-presi- 
dents) ; Mr. H. E. Armstrong, Newcastle (secretary) ; 
Mr. Spear, South Shields ; Aid. Barker, chairman 
of the Health Committee ; Mr. S. Alcock, jun., 
chairman of the Rural Sanitary Authority; Aid. 
Thompson, Councillor Cameron, Dr. Dixon, Dr. 
Lambert, etc. The meeting included the whole of 
the medical officers of health for the three Northern 
counties whose time is devoted exclusively to the 
duties of their office. In opening the proceed- 
ings, the President regretted that by the small at- 
tendance there was so little interest shown in 
the object of the association. Upon this ground, 
however, the members would not be disheartened, 
for it would only lead them to double their ex- 
ertions to awaken in the minds of the public 
an interest in the great movement which they were 
met that day to promote — a movement so great that, 
humanly speaking, there was nothing to be placed 
in advance of it. After remarking that it was a 
subject in which he took a great amount of interest, 
he proceeded to say that to a certain extent, and in 
one sense, there was a slight degree of satisfaction 
experienced by the members of the Medical Officers' 
Association in finding the public so apparently qui- 
escent on the subject of sanitary improvements. 
That small amount of gratification felt by the medi- 
cal officers might be summed up in a few words. It 
seemed to him to imply — not that the public were 
ig^norant of their object, for that no one could suppose 
— but that the public felt a degree of confidence in 
those who had charge of the machinery devised by 
government to carry out this great scheme of sani- 
tary reform. He might state to such of the public 
who were least informed respecting the movement of 
the association, that their object was to secure an in- 
crease in the length of life, and to secure an increase 
in the security of health. Longer life and better health 
simply meant an increase in this world's comfort and 
happiness. That human life could be extended and 
human health could be improved could no more be 
doubted than the fact that human life could be short- 
ened or life deteriorated. They all knew that human 
life — ^like the quicksilver in a barometer — rose and 
fell according to certain rules and under certain in- 
fluences. The presence of morbific disease tended to 
increase the labours of the medical profession, and 
also those of the gravedigger. It was, therefore. 



obvious that by the removal of these diseases they 
would, exactly in proportion as they accomplished 
their purpose, lessen the labours of the medical men 
and make the calls of the gravedigger fewer. Such 
was the object of the medical officers of health. In 
this respect the members of the profession, under the 
head of sanitary reform, were showing an unselfish 
spirit. It was therefore to be regretted that the pub- 
lic did not take up the question more generally and 
more ardently than they did. He was sorry to say 
that this remark, while it applied to a large pro- 
portion of the public, did not apply to the whole, for 
it had been his experience in certain localities, to find 
that while the great body of the public were sadly 
indifferent to the business that called the association 
together, there were in certain corners, or nooks, per- 
sons who were felt to be wire-pullers — men who re- 
garded the medical officers as a great nuisance. The 
number of these people was not great, but still 
they were potent, and all the more potent because 
they were in the dark, and consequently very diffi- 
cult to get at He alluded more particularly to the 
Anti- Vaccination Association. I n this highly civilised 
and professedly highly christianised country, he 
regretted that there should exist such a body of mis- 
guided men who were so opposed to the prevention 
of disease. But the Anti-Vaccination Society was not 
the only society which might be quoted. Dr. Elliott 
then rebutted the assertions which had been made 
that persons could not attain to the age of a hundred 
years, and giving instances of persons who, within 
his experience, had lived to the age of ii8 and 107 
years, proceeded to point out the continued high 
rate 01 mortality in some towns — Glasgow and 
Manchester for example — urging that it was all the 
more desirable that they should put their shoulders 
to the wheel to improve the condition of things. He 
need scarcely say that if the public, instead of being 
so indifferent — and especially those people who were 
so indignant — were to look well into the subject and 
examine it in all its details, they would find that the 
more they became acquainted with the subject of 
sanitary reform the better they would like it, and 
they would find that the medical officers of health 
in different localities of the kingdom were engaged 
in the highest and holiest of work. The president 
concluded by alluding to the number of premature 
deaths which occurred in the country, remarking 
that it must be something appalling in the eyes of 
the political economist Dr. Fox remarked that 
the idea of forwarding a petition to Parliament 
endorsing the views of the association on the 
closing of schools during the prevalence of scarlet 
fever was passed at the previous meeting, and they 
were now met to decide upon the form of the 
memorial. He might recapitulate in a few words 
the idea upon which the petition he was about t& 
move was passed. The legislature was bound to 
take cognisance of all preventable diseases, and to 
adopt such measures as might in each separate case 
be applicable to each disease. In regard to small- 
pox they had the vaccination estabhshment, and 
that had reference to the disease exclusively. There 
were various regulations with respect to typhoid 
fever, but as regarded scarlet fever he did not 
think any regulations appeared on the statute 
book, except such as referred to the isolation and 
separation of persons. He proceeded to explain 
that scarlet fever selected for its victims young persons 
who were brought in contact with other children. 
What they wanted, therefore, was to isolate cbildrea 
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affected with this disease ; and the most simple 
remedy appeared to be to prevent, during the preval- 
ence of scarlet fever, the meeting of schools. At the 
present time there was no power to close a school 
during the prevalence of fevers. He therefore thought 
that a matter of this kind, pertaining particularly and 
exclusively to public health, should be lodged in the 
hands of the health authority. It appeared to him 
that it would not be putting too much power into the 
hands of the health committee if, under the advice of 
a medical officer of health, they could close schools 
during the times he had mentioned. He would 
therefore, submit the following memorial : — 

' To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled. The humble petition of the members of 
the Northern Counties Association of Medical Offices 
of Health ^ 

*Showeth — That in the year 1874 many towns 
and villages in the north of England suffered from a 
severe epidemic of scarlet fever, and that the health 
officers of those towns were able to trace the diseas e 
in the majority of instances to the congp-egation of 
children m schools. As an instance of the severity 
of these epidemics and of their cause the town 
of Cockermouth may be referred to. In this period 
the deaths from all causes were 162 (the population 
being 5,1 15). and thirty-four of these deaths, or more 
dian one-fifth of the whole were from scarlet fever 
alone ; that not one of the thirty-four deaths occurred 
in persons over seven and a half years of age ; that 
the fever occurred with one or two exceptions amongst 
children attending pubUc and private day schools ; 
that the spread of the disease and much of the mor- 
tality might have been prevented if the Local Health 
Anthority had had the power to close all day schools 
for such a time as they thought right according to 
their discretion, and also at all times to prohibit the 
attendance at schools of all children from houses 
where a case or cases of scarlet fever existed. In 
consideration of these facts which are only an illus- 
tration of what occurred in many towns, your 
petitioners would, therefore, respectfully suggest that, 
in reference to scarlet fever particularly, the power 
indicated above should be conferred upon local 
sanitary authorities, and provision made accordingly 
in any future legislation on the subject of public 
health. Your petitioners would call attention to the 
fact that in the " New Code of Regulations," issued 
in 1874 by the right honourable "The Lords of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education," it is 
stated in a foot note, page 6, that " if a school has 
been closed during the year under medical authority, 
on account of a local epidemic, a proportionate re- 
duction is made from the number of meetings (400) 
and attendances (250) required by this article " (grants 
to day schools). Your petitioners, however, have no 
power to authorise the step for which wise provision 
is made in the above clause ; and they would respect- 
fully urge that, in the interests of public health, the 
temporary closure of dame-schools and other private 
day schools is equally necessary with that of schools 
under the control of public bodies. Your petitioners 
therefore beseech that your honourable house may 
be pleased to make some provision under those 
against infection by which 

* I. It may be lawful for local sanitary autho- 
rities, during the prevalence of such infectious com- 
plaint as they may think may render .such a step 
necessary, to close all day schools, public and private, 
for such time as their order may direct. 



* 2. That it may be lawful at all times for the 
local authority to inhibit the attendance of all 
children (under stated penalties) from infected houses, 
at all schools of whatsoever kind. 

' 3. That all dame-schools and other day schools, 
public and private, shall stand to the local autho- 
rity in all matters affecting health as lodging-houses 
and slaughter-houses do ; and that it shall not be 
lawful for any fresh day school to be opened without 
a certificate signed by the chairman of the authority 
specifying the number of children to be acconuno- 
dated in such school, and otherwise approving its 
sanitary arrangements. 

* And your petitioners will ever pray, etc' 

Dr. McLagan thought the importance of this 
subject could hardly be over-estimated. He was of 
opinion that power should be given to the sanitary 
authority to exercise their discretion under the advice 
of the medical officer of health. Dr. Yeld re- 
marked that his experience was similar to Dr. 
Fox's ; in the majority of cases the disease was 
found to come from the school He had often 
felt it his duty to write to the schoolmasters, warning 
them against allowing children to attend the schools 
affected with the disease. He felt assured that if 
the power was vested in the sanitary authority of 
Sunderland, that body would exercise it with much 
discretion. He thought the power should be given 
to such authorities to close schools if it was deemed 
necessary, particularly in a district in which scarlatina 
was epidemic. Mr. Cameron gave it as his ex- 
perience that schoolmasters were most anxious to 
prevent any fevers or epidemic diseases in thdr 
schools. He put it to Dr. Fox — would it be right 
to sacrifice a school for a number of weeks sim- 
ply because the parents chose to run the risk of 
sending their children, who were affected with a 
disease, to school.^ He thought the object of 
the association would be attained if they struck 
out the paragraph marked in the petition. The 
parents, he thought, were the parties who should 
be made responsible ; the interests of the school 
should not be sacrificed. Mr. Spear remarked that 
there was too much laxity on the part of school- 
masters. He instanced the case of a schoolmaster 
who hunted up a child out of his bed, who was 
suffering from scarlet fever, in order that he might 
attend the examination and thus save the capi- 
tation grant which would otherwise have been lost 
Mr. Alcock said it seemed to him to be expect- 
ing too much that parliament would place such 
power as was asked for in the memorial in the hands 
of any local authority, because it would be a serious 
inconvenience to edtication, and might be exercised 
somewhat arbitrarily now and again. With the 
exception of dame-schools, he thought that school- 
masters as a rule were as anxious as anybody else 
to keep disease out of their schools, for if a death 
occurred in a school that school was virtually 
doomed, and would die with the death. It had 
been stated that an officer of a school board had 
hunted up a child suffering from fever and compelled 
him to attend. He (Mr. Alcock) could only say that 
if an officer of the Sunderland School Board was 
guilty of such an act he would not long be retained 
in the service of the board. The school board 
authorities were bound to enforce the attendance as 
far as they could, but they would not wish to enforce 
it if a child was suffering from disease Dr. McLagan 
remarked that he had found children attending school 
when th6ir skin vas actually peeling at the time. 
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BUILDING ON RUBBISH FOUNDATIONS. 

A DEPUTATION from the Hackney Board of Works, 
consisting of several of its members, and of the 
officers of the board was received at the Home Office 
by Mr. Cross, the Secretary of State, and Mr. Sclater- 
Booth the President of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Ellis, clerk to the board, stated that for a 
long time past his board had had the subject of 
building houses on dust shoots under consideration, 
and had taken counsel's opinion, viz., that of Mr. 
Michael, to ascertain what the legal position of the 
board was, as to preventing the removal of the sand 
and gravel and filling up the holes with rubbish. Mr. 
Michael's opinion was that there was no proper 
remedy in the metropolis, and that it would be neces- 
sary to seek for further legislation. The board, 
therefore, now asked the Government to assist them 
by bringing in some measure which would enable the 
local authorities to deal with the matter. 

Dr. Tripe, the medical officer of health, said that 
for many years past, it had been the practice of 
builders to remove the sand and gravel from building 
ground, and to fill up the holes with rubbish ; tliat, in 
addition, immense spaces formerly used as brick- 
fields, had been or were being filled up with rubbish of 
all kinds. That consumption and fevers prevailed 
to a very large extent in the houses so built, and that 
summonses could not be successfully prosecuted 
unless injury to the health of certain mdividuals 
could be shown. That the injurious gases evolved 
were drawn into the houses by the suction power of 
the fires when lighted, and that as the decomposition 
of the contained vegetable and other matters would 
go on for two or more years, he thought that houses 
should not be erected on such made ground until 
after the expiration of that period, and then only if 
a layer of concrete of sufficient thickness and quality 
were laid down to the satisfaction of the surveyor to 
the board and of the district surveyor. He also was 
strongly of opinion that all drain-pipes laid down 
under or by the side of the houses should be sur- 
rounded with concrete of sufficient strength to pre- 
vent them sinking, in the event of the ground under 
them giving way, as at present injury to health arose 
from the escape of sewerage and offensive gases from 
such drains. He also quoted the reports of the 
medical officers of health for South Shields, Leicester 
and other places, as well as the reports of Drs. Parkes 
and Saunderson, on the rubbish foundations in 
Liverpool, in support of his statements. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth here remarked that Dr. Tripe 
had better confine himself to the metropolis, as in the 
country they have powers under the provisions of 
the Public Health Act to make by-laws tor regulating 
or preventing the erection of buildings on such de- 
posits, and he doubted, therefore, if there is any 
amendment in the law necessary, except for the 
metropolis. 

Dr. Tripe then stated that Dr. de Chaumont, in 
his lectures on state medicine, asserts that gases 
from a cesspool have been known to be drawn into the 
house, a distance of twenty-six feet, through the loose 
soil on which the house was built. That as regards 
giving the power of making by-laws to the local 
authorities he should prefer some uniform rules to 
be laid down, as, otherwise, what would be building 
law in one district would not be in another. As 
an instance in point, he mentioned that what was 
overcrowding in Hackney by the by-laws issued 
under the 35th section of the Sanitary Act was not 



overcrowding in Shorcditch or Bcihnal-grcen, which 
are adjoining parishes. 

Mr. Cross replied that all he could say at present 
was that this matter was brought under his notice 
last year, when discussing the question of working 
mens* dwellings, when he investigated the question 
to a sufficient extent to make him aware of the great 
danger to health which arises, although most persons 
are comparatively ignorant of it, from these deposits. 
That as Mr. Sclater-Booth was of opinion that the 
power of making by-laws was sufficient to check the 
evil complained of, he thought that course would be 
adopted for London. Of course he could not pledge 
himself to any particular line of action, but that after 
taking a little time to think it over, he would see what 
remedy could be provided to abate what is no doubt 
a serious evil. He then asked Mr. Ellis to forward to 
him the suggestions of the Board in writing. 

The Hackney Board is to be congratulated on the 
success of their deputation, and it is to be hoped that 
whether the making and carrying out of the by-laws 
be entrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or to the vestries and district boards, an energetic 
course of action will be taken to prevent this source 
of disease. We have had occasion several times 
lately to point out the apathy of several of the local 
authorities either in neglecting to make such by-laws, 
or when made in omitting to see that their surveyors 
required the builders to carry them out In London, 
doubtless, they will not be allowed to remain a dead 
letter, and we should expect to see them strongly en- 
forced in Hackney, as that district has been the first 
to take action in the mattet. 
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CURIOUS CASE AS TO RATES UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

The Queen's Bench Court has had before it the case of 
the * Elland- cam -Gnu land Gas Company v. ihe EUand 
Local Board of Health.* — This was an application for a 
mandamus to compel the Quarter Sessions for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire to hear an appeal against three rates 
made by the respondents on August 1 1, 1875, the Quarter 
Sessions having refused to entertain the appeal on some- 
what curious grounds. It appeared that the respondents 
had by the Public Health Act, 1848, powers conferred 
upon them of levying a general district rate upon giving 
a notice of their intention ; and that on August 2, 1875, 
notice to the district was duly given that a rate would be 
made on the nth; that on that day the Public Health 
Act, containing a provision repealing the Act of 1848, 
but re-enacting substantially the provisions for making 
the rates contained in that Act and a saving clause that 
anything duly done or suffered under any enactment hereby 
repealed shall not be affected by this repeal, came into 
operation. The question was as to whether th*; rate of 
August 1 1 was a good rate, and whether the fact of the 
new Act repealing the provisions of the old rendered the 
rate made under the old, after the new came into operation, 
bad. It was admitted on behalf of the respondents that 
the distinction of the rates under the new would be the 
same as under the old, but that the basis of valuation 
would be different. The Court held that the notice under 
the old Act enured under the new, and the provisions 
affecting the rate under the new being substantially the 
same as under the old act, and the saving clause applying, 
the Quarter Sessions were wrong in refusing to hear the 
appeal. — The Court therefore granted the application. 
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THE KEIGHLEY VACCINATION DISPUTE. 

This protracted litigation has again come before the 
Court of Queen's Bench on a demurrer to a return to a writ 
of mandamus. The Local Government Board had made 
rules and orders under the Vaccination Act, 1874, to give 
the guardians directions as to carrying into effect of the 
Vaccination Act. The mandamus commanded the de- 
fendants to carry out the directions contained in the rules 
and orders. Two of the paragraphs of the return which 
were demurred to in effect stated that it would be prejudicial 
to the health of the inhabitants of the district to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. The Court, however, said that 
that was a matter for the legislature, and not for them. 
In another paragraph of the return it was stated that there 
was another and more efficacious remedy —namely, that 
the Local Government Board might have themselves di- 
rected the vaccination officer to put the Act into force. The 
Court said that although in their discretion they would not 
have made the rule absolute for a mandamus had it been 
shown that there was another remedy either at law or 
equity, in the present case it was not shown that there was 
another remedy. It would not have been more efficacious 
for the Local Government Board to have directed the vac- 
cination officer to carry out the provisions of the Act, and 
the remedy against him would have been the same — namely, 
by mandamus, 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT. 

In the Queen's Bench Division, ex parte Nance v. The 
Mayor of Portsmouth, Mr. Charles applied on behalf of 
Mc A. Nance, a burgess of Portsmouth, for a rule nisi 
calling upon the mayor to show cause why a writ of 
mandamus should not issue commanding him to cause a 
minute to be made and signed by him of a resolution duly 
passed at a public meeting held in December last adopt- 
ing the Public Libraries Act. That Act provides that the 
mayor of any municipal borough, where the population 
exceeds 5,000, shall, on the request of the town council, 
convene a public meeting of the burgesses to determine if 
the measure shall be adopted, and that if at such meeting 
two-thirds of the persons then present shall determine that 
the Act ought to be adopted, the same shall take effect ; 
the mayor, or, in his absence, the chairman of the meeting, 
is to cause a minute to be made of that meeting, and shall 
sign the .same, the resolution so signed to be conclusive 
evidence that the meeting was duly convened and the vote 
thereat duly taken. That Act was amended by the 29 and 
30 Vict. c. 1 14, s. 5, which provides that the majority 
necessary for the adoption of the Act shall be more than 
one-half of the persons present at the meeting, instead of 
two-thirds. The mayor declared that the resolution for 
the adoption {had not been passed, as two-thirds of the 
persons present had not voted in favour of it. His atten- 
tion was drawn to the 29 and 30 Vict., c. 114, but he 
considered that as he had made his declaration he could 
not alter it. Rule nisi granted. 

'brOnner'S' gas burners. 

The Court of Session has had before it the case of Julius 
Brooner, Frankfort-on-Maine, against bonald M*Vean, 
plumber, Glasgow. The prayer of the petition was to 
interdict the respondent from in any way advertising or 
offering for sale, or selling, or from in any way causing to 
be advertised or offered for sale, or sold as Bronner's burners, 
any burners not manufactured by the complainer. After 
hearing counsel for parties, the Lord Ordinary gave judg- 
ment. He said that the evidence showed that from 187 1 
there had gradually sprung up a crowd of imitators of the 
burners in question, and that until April, 1875, Mr. 
Bronner took no steps to prevent any of these going to the 
public. The reason was obvious. So far as appeared, no 
one was professing to sell these imitation burners as 
Brenner's burners, but as ' B. Burners ' and ' Economisers.' 
In 1875, however, the complainer got an injunction against 
a Loiuion firm, who were selling a spurious imitation as 



Brenner's burners. The question in this case for decision 
was — ^was the respondent entitled to offer for sale bumas 
as Bronner's burners which were not manufactured by Mr. 
Bronner? His lordship thought th e evidence disposed of 
the averment that such burners had been extensively manu- 
factured and sold by other persons as Br6nner*s burners. 
The plea that the term had become of public right could 
not be sustained ; and the other averment that the corn- 
plainer had no patent would have been a good plea if sup- 
ported by facts, and if the Court were dealing with a proper 
case of trade mark. His lordship held that there vas 
nothing false or fraudulent in Mr. Bronner stamping on his 
burners the words * Bronner's patent,' although the patent 
had lapsed, because it was a burner which had become 
known by that nam*?. His lordship was of opinioa 
that Mr. M*Vean had violated that which was a good 
common law-right of every manufacturer of goods, by 
selling goods manufactured by him as the goods_of another 
manufacturer. Interdict granted with costs. 

A RIGHT OF WAY CASE. 
At the Middlesex Sessions on January 20, the case of 
the Chiswick Conunissioners v, Wright was heard ; an in- 
dictment preferred by the Improvement Commissioners of 
Chiswick against Mr. J. W. Wright, an inhabitant, and a 
member of the Board of Improvement Commissioners, for 
an obstruction of a public footway leading from Fisher- 
man's Place, Chiswick, to Chiswick Church. Fishennan's 
Place is a roadway leading from the Mall at Chiswick to a 
residence and grounds known as Comey House. Comey 
House is surrounded by a wall, and it was over a plot of 
land belonging to Mr. Wright lying between this wall and 
Mrs. Chesterman's house, and bounded at either end by 
Fisherman Place and a roadway leading to the parish 
church, that the disputed public footway passed, if it existed 
at all. It was admitted that Mr. Wright had for many yean 
past erected buildings and workshops on this piece of land, 
but the prosecution alleged that these had at first beep 
merely temporary erections of slight extent, and that it 
was not until ;about the year 1863 or 1864 that there had 
been any erection seriously interfering with the right of 
passage over the ground. It was also stated by the prose- 
cution that there had from that time been constant com- 
plaints and remonstrances on the subject till the year 1873, 
when Mr. Wright extended his buildings so as to cover 
the whole plot of ground, which finally led to the institu- 
tion of these proceedings. The case for Mr. Wright was 
that there had never been by dedication or user any right of 
footway, although it was not denied that during the period 
between 1804 and 1830 the land in question, together with 
that on which Mrs. Chesterman's house now stands, had 
been unoccupied in the sense of neither being built upon 
nor cultivated, and that during that time the boys of the 
village had frequently used it as a playground, and the 
public had passed freely over it in any direction. Mr. 
Wright's father had first acquired it about 1830, and had 
at once used it as a yard for storing materials. 

The Assistant-judge, addressing the jury, said that he 
had taken advantage of the adjournment to confer with the 
counsel on both sides, and he was happy to say that they 
had acquiesced in what appeared to him to be an equitable 
and proper settlement. He certainly thought that after the 
evidence already adduced they would probably have come 
to the conclusion that there had been for a long time past a 
public footway over this ground — the proof clearly pointing 
to a continuous user of the way by the public without in- 
terruption. But then it was, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether such a way was ever dedicated 
by the owners of the soil on either side to the use of the 
public to the extent claimed by the prosecutors, and each 
side had, therefore, consented to a partial surrender of 
its alleged rights. 

LOCAL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
Reg, V. Collins has raised a question of considerable 
importance — whether the decisions of the returning officers 
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in elections for local boards are conclasive, so as to pre- 
clude litigation as to the validity of the elections. It was a 
proceeding by way of quo warranto to try the question 
whether Mr. Collins was duly elected a member of the 
Portland Local Board, and this involved the question 
whether the reception of votes by the chairman, who is re- 
turning officer, is to be taken as conclusive. At the elec- 
tion in question the usual course was taken, though the 
attention of the chairman was not directed to any particular 
votes, but, at the dose, the chairman gave Mr. Collins his 
certificate. Afterwards some votes were found to have 
been improperly given, and this proceeding was taken. 
At the trial of the case at the assizes, before Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, certain votes for Collins's opponent were ob- 
jected to, and the chairman's certificate was put in, and it 
was contended that it was conclu»ive. The judge offered 
to receive any evidence that the objection to these votes 
(for non-payment of rates, etc. ) had been brought before 
the chairman, and that he had, in fact, come to any de- 
cision upon it. No such evidence was offered, and it was 
insisted that the certificate was conclusive. The judge 
thought otherwise, and, the votes being rejected, left Mr. 
Collins in a majority, and the verdict went in his favour. 
This was an application to set aside the verdict on the 
ground that the chairman's certificate was conclusive. It 
was admitted that his decision, on any objection t^ken, 
would be final, but it was denied that his mere certificate 
was conclusive as to objections not taken. Under these 
•circumstances, the question arose whether the certificate so 
\:\\'t\\ was conclusive. On the one side it was ui^ed that 
the statute did not in terms say so ; and on the other side 
it was urged that it was virtually involved in the enactment 
tliat the person in wliose favour the certificate is given 
^hall be deemed duly elected. But then, again, it was 
urged that in this case no decision had been distinctly 
given on the votes now objected to, the objection not 
having been taken at the election. 

The Court intimated that there were grounds on which 
the election could be questioned in such a proceeding, as, 
for instance, in cases of corruption or personation, or in 
cases of miscasting of votes or accidental loss of voting- 
papers, etc. But the question was whether, as to the 
validity of votes, the certificate of the returning officer was 
not conclusive. On an extreme and literal construction of 
the words, ' that the party shall be deemed duly elected,' 
no doubt no amount of fraud or mistake or forgery or 
bribery could be inquired into ; but could that have been 
intended ? On the part of the defendant it was argued that, 
if *Jie certificate was conclusive, no error, however gross, 
could be corrected. On the part of the prosecutor it was 
argued that it was contrary to public policy that these 
elections should be liable to be questioned and set aside for 
any mistake, and that the decision of the chairman on the 
validity of the votes was intended to be conclusive to 
preclude litigation. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn observed that the Act made no 
provision for the presence of the parties when the chairman 
reckoned the votes, and the chairman would often be, as 
the mayor often was, a partisan ; and it would be a strong 
thing to say that his decision, in a secret sitting and in the 
absei^ce oi the parties, shall be conclusive. [This is a 
mistake: sec the Public Health Act, 1875, Sched. II. — 
Ed. S. R.] That required rather a strong enactment, 
and the question was whether it was involved in the terms 
■of the statute that he shall receive and collect the votes 
and ascertain their validity, and reckon up such as he shall 
deem valid, and then give his certificate to the party who 
has the majority of the votes, and that the party to whom he 
shall thus give the certificate shall be deemed duly elected. 
To this it was answered that the words were|strong enough, 
and were in accordance with the Conmion Law, for it had 
been held in this Court within the last few years, on the 
election of a coroner for Middlesex, that the sherift having 
declared the party duly elected, the validity of votes could 
not be questioned (the Queen v. Diplock). 

It was urged by the coimsel that the statute in effect 



put the chairman, as returning officer, in the same position, 
and that the same principle applied. 

The Court took time to consider their judgment, the 
case being important 

CLIFTON UNION. 

We have been favoured by Mr. Lowick, with the 
following return as to nuisances and sanitary structural 
works, carried out in the. rural district of the Clifton Union, 
for the year ending December 31, 1875. 

Number of nuisances reported to committee, 450 ; ditto 
abated without formal notice, 369 ; ditto of formal notices 
given, 64 ; ditto abated after formal notice, and without 
proceedmgs, 44 ; ditto of cases in which proceedings were 
taken, 3 ; ditto abated after proceedings, 433. 

The following analyses have been made : water, 42 
samples ; milk, 10 ditto ; bread, i ditto. 

Tbe sewerage works at Westbury-on-Trym, are now 
nearly completed at a cost of 15,000/. 

FEES OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Sir, — Would you kindly inform me in your answers to 
correspondents whether the medical officer of health for an 
urban sanitary authority is entitled to a fee for attending 
before the magistrates to give evidence as to some hams 
seized by the inspector of nuisances being unfit for human 
food ? 2. Whether the medical officer of health is entitled 
to a fee for proceeding to a place eighteen miles distant to 
give evidence at quarter sessiuns, and if so what should be 
the amount of his fee ? Your answer will oblige yours 
obediently, Cosmopolite. 

[It is difficult to give a categorical answer to these ques- 
tions, but on the whole we think a medical officer giving 
evidence in a court of justice is not entitled to special fees, 
unless it be for travelling expenses, as to which he would 
otherwise be personally out of pocket. Fees for witnesses 
are in the nature of compensation for loss of time and in- 
convenience ; but in the case of a medical officer giving 
evidence, the time he loses is not his own but that of his 
employers, and may be deemed to be alieady paid for by 
them. Of course this argument falls to the ground in the 
case of medical officers under contract to render but par- 
ticular services and authorised to carry on private 
practice.] 

RURAL FOOTWAY OUT OF REPAIR. 

Sir, — Within the rural sanitary district of which I am 
inspector of nuisances there is a public bridle-road, which 
has been used by the public from time immemorial, but is 
at present almost impassable owing to its being much out 
of repair. It is,situated in the daUy route of a postal mes- 
senger, and if put in good order would be much used by 
the public at large. 

Now I wish to ask ' if you will kindly inform me in 
your next issue if there is any clause in the Public Health 
Act of 1875 which enables our sanitary authority to take 
action with respect to the improvement of such road, as 
both they and their medical officer of health consider it 
to be in such a state as to be a nuisance, injurious and 
prejudicial to health. If the Act fails to meet the case, please 
btate what action should be taken, and by whom, as the 
township surveyors of the highways disclaim all responsi- 
bility. Your opinion and advice upon the matter will be 
esteemed as a favour both by the authority and myself. 
Kirkham, Lancashire, James Farrington. 

January 19, 1876. 

[The Public Health Act, 1875, does not confer on a 
rural or sanitary authority any power to deal with the 
difficulty above described. One thing is perfecdy clear, 
that a footway out of repair is, so far as its mere non- 
repair is concerned, no nuisance injurious to health within 
the meaning of the * Public Health Act, 1875.' The 
question must be dealt with under the *■ Highway Acts,' 
either by the local magistrate or by the quarter sessions^ 
as the case may be.] 
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POWERS OF ENTRY, ETC. 

Sir, — Some houses alongside the road in a rural district 
drain their closets into cesspools having an overflow into a 
highway sewer (made for surface water only) which empties 
into an open ditch, and eventually 6nds its way into a 
running stream. The sanitary authority has ordered the 
nuisance to be abated, and notices to be served on the 
owners of adjoining houses. To find out which houses 
cause the nuisance it becomes necessary to open the road 
sewer, which is twelve feet deep. Should the sanitary 
inspector open this sewer, or serve notice on the Highway 
Board to do so?— See Sect. 41, Public Health Act, 1875. 

W. M. LowicK. 

[It seems to us very doubtful whether Sect. 41 meets 
the case presented by our correspondent ; that is to say, 
whether the sanitary authority is entitled to break up a 
highway to examine a drain, neither highway nor drain 
being under its own control. The safer plan will be to 
serve a notice on the Highway Board.] 



VOTING BY COTTAGERS. 

Sir, — I wish with your permission to state a point on 
which I am not clear. In chap. I, page 11, first para- 
graph, of Chambers^ s Digest. I read : * In places where the 
Small Tenements Rating Act b in force, the owners and 
not the occupiers vote.* Our case is as follows : our 
property consists of one entire colliery village in which 
the workmen have their houses free, but we, as owners, pay 
the poor and other rates for whid) we compound.), Query, 
Can the occupiers vote at the election of the local board ? 
I may further explain that our workmen, the occupiers of 
the houses (free of rent) some time ago combined and ap- 
plied to have their names put on the rate-book : tne 
overseers declined to comply with their request, and were 
suinmoned by the workmen before the magistrates, who in 
their turn declined to order the overseers to enter their 
names in the rate-book, but granted the men a case, and 
they have lately obtained a decision in their favour. They 
are now therefore, on the rate-book, but nothing further 
has been done. The village is under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, and of course the Public Health Act of 
1872. What I want to know is whether in March next, 
when the members and officers are to be elected and ap- 
pointed, will these men, the rate for whose houses we com- 
pound for and pay, be able to vote at such election and 
appointment? J, L. 

[Under the circumstances stated above, we think that 
these colliers are entitled to vote, having regard to the 
words used in the * Poor-Rate Assessment Act, 1869.*] 



Lectures on State Medicine. By Francois de Chau- 
MONT, M.D., conjoint Professor of Military Hygiene, 
Army Medical School. 

These lectures were delivered before the Society of 
Apothecaries in May and June, 1875, and commence with 
a sketch of the history of sanitation in this country since the 
publication of the Report of the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion, published in 1844-45. ^^ ^^^ first lecture the writer 
observes that StateMedicinehas rarely been explicitlydefined, 
and conveysno very distinct idea to many persons, and defines 
it as including * the questions of public health and hygiene, 
general, special, and individual, but its own appropriate 
province is such general control as will determine the 
several specialities in the directions most fitted for the well- 
being of communities,' or more succinctly as * the office of 
the sanitarian promoted by the state.' That the periods 
through which a people passes in its hygienic history may 
be summarised as, the instinctive period — the supematursd 
period, when disease is looked upon as the direct action of 



an offended deity — the rational period, when disease is 
recognised as the result of physical causes, which may be 
subdivided into, first, the stage of development; secondly, of 
legislation ;. and thirdly, of freedom, when the laws of health 
will be clearly understood, and universally carried out We 
may be considered as being now somewhat advanced in 
the legislative, but not as having entered upon the final 
stage. Dr. de Chaumont then gives numerous extracts 
from the Health of Towns Commission showing the frightful 
insanitary condition at that time of most of the Urge 
cities and towns. He devotes considerable space to the 
mean age at death in different cities, recites the titles of the 
various sanitary Acts which have been passed, and, after 
an eulogistic paragraph on the influence exercised by the 
army and navy, concludes his first lecture with the words 
* Salus populi suprema lex.' 

The next lecture is occupied with the composition of 
the air and the changes it undergoes; the effects of impure 
air; air-supply and ventilation; and legislative enactments 
which are existing or desirable. As regards the comp<si- 
tion of the air, he dwells on its comparative uniformity 
under all circumstances, and extracts some valuable tables 
from Dr. Angus Smith's work, showing that the ox}'gen 
varied between 21 'i and 20*9 percent, in free open spaces, 
20*91 in Manchester, 20*95 i" ^^^ open spaces of London 
in summer, and 20*88 in foggy weather in the streets. 
That the carbonic acid varied in London between 0*301 in 
the parks, and 0*380 per cent, in the streets, and that the 
quantity of carbonic acid generated in London during the 
year probably amounts to 5,000 cubic miles. He considers 
that the changes in the atmosphere which occur through 
combustion are ' comparatively insignificant by the side of 
respiration, including transpiration, which is really the 
most serious and constant source of impurity,' as the 
oxygen is greatly diminished, the carbonic acid largely 
increased, a larger amount of watery vapour pro- 
duced, a considerable quantity of organic matter and 
ammonia evolved, and a notable quantity of suspended 
matter set free. He believes that this fact has not received 
the attention it deserves, as ' among the rich and poor the 
most constant condition is ill-ventilated dwellings,' and 
that consequently phthisis, which causes about 108 per 
1,000 deaths, takes the first place on the death-rate ; that 
bronchitis, with 87 per 1,000 deaths, takes the second; 
atrophy and debility, with 61 per 1,000, the third ; and 
old age, which should occupy the first place, only obtains 
the fourth, with 55 per 1,000. That the injurious efiects 
of air vitiated by respiration and transpiration are not con* 
fined to the above-named diseases, but extend also to 
zymotic diseases ; and that if we could get rid of the effects 
of crowding, and provide a supply of pure air to the com- 
munity, we might diminish the mortality by more than one- 
fourth. Some analyses are given showing that the amount 
of organic matter in 1,000 volumes of air was 0*3894 when 
the air was close, 0*6322 when it was disagreeable, and 
0*8533 when it was offensive. That in order to keep the 
air of a room free from organic impurity, and without ex- 
cess of carbonic acid and watery vapour, each individual 
therein should be provided with 3,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour, which must be supplied by ventilation. Several 
means of ventilation are described, and the existing legis- 
lative measures bearing on this subject are briefly men- 
tioned. 

The third lecture treats of water, its purity and supply, 
and the duties of the state with regard to it. The first 
part of this lecture is devoted to a consideration of the 
composition of good water, which need not detain us, and 
next as to the impurities of water. As r^ards this latter 
we will only mention that Dr. de Chaumont considers it a 
moot question whether the dissolved or the suspended 
organic matter is most dangerous, and is rather inclined to 
believe the latter to be so. From a table which is appended 
showing the quantity of albuminoid ammonia in water, H 
would appear as if the ammonia in country well-water is 
ordinarily much less dangerous than an equal amount 01 
ammonia in water supplied to towns, as the latter is 
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frequently derived from sewage. Also that there is a con- 
nection between excess of organic oxidisable matter in 
water and certain diseases, sach as cholera, enteric fever, 
and diarrhoea. As regards the measure of purity of water 
afforded by living organisms, he states his belief that the 
existence of these in a thriving condition is always coin- 
cident with an excess of organic matter, and vice versSL 
The means of purifying water and the quantity which 
should be supplied are next discussed. The effects of 
tidal rivers on the water in neighbouring wells are con* 
sidered, and the following important statement made ; in 
a well 83 feet deep and 2,240 feet from the river Hamble, 
the tofal solids varied per million parts between 360 grains 
at low water, and 320 grains 2\ hours aftenvards, whilst the 
albuminoid ammonia at low tide amounted to 0*40, but 
2\ hours afterwards, as well as at high tide, it was only 
0*13 per million parts, and the quantity of oxygen required 
for the oxidisable matter varied nearly as much, but not 
always at the same states of the tide. Dr. de Chaumont there- 
fore considers it proved that if sewage is poured into a 
stream, it will, in a porous soil, contaminate the neighbour- 
ing wells ; and we may fairly deduce the inference that 
water in a reservoir will become contaminated by a foul 
ditch or stream in its neighbourhood, unless its bed be 
made of thoroughly puddled clay. 

The fourth lecture is devoted to a consideration of the 
soil in its relations to health, the removal of excreta and 
dead products, disposal of the dead, and the enactments 
bearing on these points. He begins by enumerating the 
wny in which a soil may affect the health, viz. by varia- 
tions in, I. the air, 2 water, 3. solid constituents, and 4. 
\\.% conformation, and 5. the presence or absence of vegMa- 
lion. As regards the air in soil, he says that although the 
records are very imperfect, yet it is shown that the carbonic 
acid varies between 2*4 and 97 per 1,000 volumes, the 
largest proportion (Pettenkofer and Fleck), being found in 
the beginning of autumn, and hiore in a gravelly than in a 
sandy soil, wherefore Pettenkofer proposes to use the 
amount of carbonic acid as a measure of the purity of the 
soil. He forcibly points out the injury to health which 
must accrue to persons living in houses built on rubbish, 
as *the air oi the house being warmer, the air is conse- 
quently forced out of the soil into the house, to the detri- 
ment of the inmates. The distance to which emanation 
may be carried is considerable,' one case being quoted 
where the foul air from a cesspool was sucked into a house 
a distance of twenty-seven feet. ' The diseases attributed 
to soil emanations are paroxysmal fevers, enteric fever, 
yellow fever, bilious remittent fever, cholera, and 
dysentery.' 

The water in soils may be considered under two 
aspects — moisture or dampness, and the ground water. 
Where the ground water is persistently low, say fifteen 
feet from the surface, the soil will be more healthy than 
where it is persistently high, say five feet or less; and, 
when the level fluctuates rapidly and considerably, it is 
very unhealthy. These observations are borne out by Dr. 
Buchanan's risunUf* where it is shown that not only has 
typhoid fever, but also phthisis, been much lessened by 
efficient drainage of the subsoil, and permanent lowering of 
the ground water. The relation between soils and their 
power of absorbing heat is considered, and it is mentioned 
that clay soils in cold countries are not so healthy as sandy, 
whilst in hot countries sands are objectionable from their 
heat, unless covered with grass. The injurious effects 
of excreta and sewage are next discussed at considerable 
length, and it is shown that typhoid fever, diarrhoea, 
especially of children, diphtheria, pneumonia, ophthalmia, 
and phthisis are frequently caused by the entrance of sewer 
air into dwelling-houses. The modes of removing excreta, 
by the water-closet system and dry-earth plan are con- 
sidered. As regards the disposal of the dead, he expresses 
his opinion that cremation properly carried out is the best 
and most effectual method. 

* Ninth and Tenth Reports of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council. 



Section 5 treats of food and beverages, the relation of 
food to work, exercise, and the limitation of work by the 
state. We need not follow our author in his inquiry as 
to the enactments in regard to wholesomeness and sound- 
ness of food, but will pass on to that part of the lecture 
which deals with stimulants and neurines. He considers 
most persons can dispense with alcohol, and that although 
some are benefited by it, yet even they should take it 
considerably diluted, and not in larger quantities than can 
be thoroughly destroyed by oxygenation in the system. 
' This is on average from one to two pints of beer, or half 
a pint of claret, or two to four glasses of sherry, or one or 
two glasses of brandy.' As regards tea, coffee and 
cocoa, in moderation, they are useful, but much dyspepsia 
is caused by the imprudent use of tea, especially by its 
habitual use at five o'clock, in the interval between 
lunch and dinner. In considering the value of foods he 
gives estimates of the amount of work to be got out of it 
by its consumer, taking a foot-ton, or the power to raise 
a ton through one foot, as the initial number. Thus a 
man weighing 150 pounds, raising himself by means of a 
rope through a height of 100 feet, does work equal to 
6} foot tons, or through a mile in height of about 352 foot 
tons. If a man walk twenty miles on the flat, at three 
miles an hour, he does as much work as if he raised his 
body through a mile in direct altitude. A fair day's work 
is equivalent to walking on the flat a distance of sixteen 
miles in 5^ hours. A great correction must be allowed for 
the velocity with which the work is done, the ratio being 
nearly inversely as the square of the velocity. The 
internal work of the body is estimated as equal to about 
2,800 foot tons, or 260 foot tons by the head, and from 
2,000 to 2,500 foot tons expended in keeping up the 
animal heat. To keep a man in good health, he should 
expend as much power in exercise as would be equal to 
walking for two or three hours a day, at a moderate pace, 
viz. three miles an hour. The work to be done by chil- 
dren should, proportionately to their weight, be somewhat 
less than that done by a healthy man, and a similar 
remark applies to women. It is therefore evident that for 
a proper amount of work either mental or bodily to be 
done, there must be an ample supply of food for wear and 
tear, and of good air for its combustion, and care must be 
taken that the nerves and muscles are not strained to the 
fiill under pain of breaking down altogether. 

{To be continued, ) 



A Popular Summary of Public Health and Local Gcvem^ 
mcnt. By George F. Chambers, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : Stevens & Sons, 
119, Chancery Lane ; Knight & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 

This is precisely what it professes to be, neither less 
nor more. The author having in his large and exhaustive 
Digest supplied members of the legal and medical profes- 
sion and officers of sanitary authorities with a full and 
complete statement of public health law in all its branches, 
now provides the general public with a comprehensive 
abstract, framed in a condensed form, so as to b« useful to 
non-1^^1 readers. The result is a very thick, well-printed 
pamphlet of 115 large pages for the low price of one and 
sixpence. At such a price, such a book is certain to com- 
mand a large and rapid sale. 

THE ORIGIN OF TYPHOID FEVER. 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— In reply to Mr. Alfred Ashby's communication 
of last week, I have much pleasure in answering his query 
regarding the origin of typhoid fever, and first of all, I 
may state that I do firmly believe that the fever in ques- 
tion is caused otherwise than by the evaaiadons of typhoid 
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patients, and every day's experience confirms and 
strengthens roe in this belief. The idea that typhoid fever 
can only exist where it has existed before, or where it has 
been conveyed by persons or things, appears to me to be 
a very narrow view of the subject, and a view, I hold, not 
in accordance with the scientific march of progress ; and 
I have no doubt whatever but future research will prove 
this to be the case, — Umpora mutantur tt nos tmitamur 
in illis, 

I have had for the last three years peculiar opportuni- 
ties for investigating the nature and origin of this disease. 
Over 500 cases of it have occurred in my district during 
that period, and the most of them isolated cases. In 
short fever is endemic in the district, and dependent 
entirely, in my opinion, on local and removable causes. 

The following case may be sufficient, perhaps, to con- 
vince Mr. Ashby of the truth of my observations ; if not, 
I can give him many more of ,a like description. About 
ten weeks ago, in a little hamlet in my district — with a 
population of 200, elevation above sea level 600 feet, on 
the millstone grit — ten cases of typhoid fever occurred in 
one week, where no fever has been, to my own knowledge, 
for the last three years. I made every investigation at 
the time, endeavouring to trace the outbreak to some 
source of contagion, but failed. It happened, however, 
during the convsdescent stage of those cases that recovered, 
that while water was being drawn from one of the wells in 
the place, a turnip almost devoid of its leaves came 
up in the bucket, consequently the well was thoroughly 
examined, and no less than twenty of these roots were 
found in it. The well was about twenty-five feet deep, four 
in diameter, and contained ten feet of water at the time. 

It was afterwards ascertained that a number of boys, 
during their nocturnal rambles, had thrown these tur- 
nips into the well from an adjoining field, and having all 
good large tubers, they sank into the bottom, I suppose ; at 
any rate, they were found there, almost leafless, no doubt 
the leaves having decayed, and were partly dissolved and 
partly suspended in the water. 

In every house where the water from this well was used 
the fever appeared, and in no other, and when the well 
was cleaned out, water and all, it immediately disappeared 
from the village. Of course bolation and disinfection, 
with other precautions, were recommended and adopted 
during this outbreak in every infected house. 

I leave these facts with Mr. Ashby, and the readers of 
the Sanitary Record, to explain them how they will, 
and to draw their own conclusions. 

Angus Mackintosh, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health, Chesterfield. 

Jan. 24, 1876. 

THE TOBACCO CASE AT ENNISKILLEN. 
(To the Editor 0/ the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In your report of the above case you do not quite 
exactly state the precise nature of my evidence. I did not 
swear positively that the tobacco was not adulterated, be- 
cause, as I explained, the quantities of the article which 
were submitted to me for analysis were too small to permit 
of a satisfactory examination. I merely stated that so far 
as the tests which I applied went, they did not indicate the 
presence of gum-arabic. I stated that I found the lead 
method of throwing down the gum unsatisfactory. I treated 
tlie small portions of the tobacco at my disposal with abso- 
lute alcohol to remove chlorophjU and oil, exhausted the 
residue with warm water, evaporated the extract at a low 
temperature, until it became almost syrupy, and then 
added alcohol, which gave a precipitate. This precipitate 
did not give a blue colour with tincture of guaiacum, and 
as gum-arabic does; I concluded that it was either a pectose 
body, or some gum that does not react like gum-arabic. I 
am, however, certain that gum-arabic can be detected in 
tobacco if sufficient quantity of the material be available 
for examination. Charles A. Cameron. 

Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
Jannacy 22, 1876. 



CALCULATION OF INCREASE OF 
POPULATION. 

[To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Would you oblige a constant reader by stating 
in your next number, in a plain way, how the correcliou 
for increase of population is ascertained and applied in 
estimating the number of deaths in a district? R.C. 

[The usual method adopted for the calculation of in- 
crease of population is to assume that the rate of inaease 
has been the same since the last census as that which pre- 
vailed between the last two censuses. This rate of increise 
should be applied geometrically and not arithmetically, as 
population increases like money invested at compound 
interest. This method was described in detail in No. 24 
of the Sanitary Record (December 12, 1874). 'A 
Constant Reader's' %vish to know how the correction for 
increase of population 'is applied in estimating the number 
of deaths in a district' requires further explanation before 
we can offisr him any answer to this part of his inquiry.] 

THE SPECTROSCOPE IN CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS. 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — Will you inform me in your next issue, if the 
spectroscope is much used now as a means of chemical 
analysis, and where it can be seen at work ? I do not mean 
strictly at work in analysis, but at anything. R. S. A 

[The spectroscope is in use occasionally at the Rojal 
Mint for the determination of impurities in gold. It is 
also employed in Bessemer steel works for ascertaining 
how the elimination of phosphorus, carbon, etc. , is proceed* 
ing. It is also employed in medico-legal inquiries to 
detect blood-stains. In ordinary chemical analysis the 
spectroscope is little used, its chief value being as a special 
means of research.] 
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APPOINTMENTS OF HEAI.TH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Batk, Georse P.. L.R.CP. Ediiu, F.R.C.S. Edin., M.R.CS. Eng., 
L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer of Heal'.h 
for the Parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, vice SarvLs, de* 
ceased : 300/. per annum. 

Cattell, Mr. Robert V., has been re-appointed Inspector of K'ji- 
sances for the RisbridKe and Linton Rural Sanitary Districts. 



VACANCIES. 

Bbdpord Rural Sanitary District. — Inspector of Nuisanco: 
200/. per annum. Application, February aa, to Mark Sharauo, 
Clerk to the Authority. 

KiNGSTON-UPON-HuLL.— Town Clerk, Qcrk to the Urban Sanitarr 
Authority, Registrar of the Court of Record, and Steward trf' t'i« 
Manor of Myton : z,ooo/. per annum, and 3/. ar. per day and raii- 
way fare when absent on Corporation business. Ai^lication. 5^^ 
February, to George C. Roberts, Town Clerk. 

Lbicbstbrshirk. — Public Analyst : zor. 6d. per analysis : minimtuB. 
60/. for one year. Application, February 7, to W. Napier 
Reeve, Clerk of the Peace, Leicester. 

MiLFORD Port Sanitary Authority.— Qerk, Inspector of Nui- 
sances. 

Salpord. Inspector of Nuisances : xoo/. per annum. Applicaucn, 
Februaiy x, to Christopher Moorhouse, Town Clerk. 

Shepfibld Urban Sanitary District. —Inspector of Smoke >*a- 
sances: lao/. per annunL Application, Februaiv a, to tec 
Chairman of the Health Committee, Tudor Place, SbeffiekL 

SoUTHMOLTON RuRAL Sanitary AUTHORITY. Treasurer. 

St. Ives, Cornwall. Treasurer to the Corporation and Urban Saai- 
tary Authority. 

Strathavbn, Lancashire. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Stratton Rural Sanitary District, Cornwall. — Medical Ofetr 
of Health. 

Swadlincote Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer « 
Health— Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, Collector, and .MarVe 
Hall Keeper : 100/. per annum. Applications, February 5. *»> ^^* 
P. Dewes, Clerk to the Authority, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

SwANAGB Urban Sanitary District. — Surveyor and Inspector " 
70/. per annum. Application, February la, to James Roe, Oc» 
to the Authority. 

Wbvmouth Rural Sanitary At;THORiTY.— Clerk. ( 
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OFEir CONTRACTS FOB SANITABY 

WOBK. 

The Ware Union Sanitary Authority is prepared to receive tenders 
for the execution of certain sewerage works : comprising the excava- 
tion for, and laying of, x.soo yards, or thereabouts, of stoneware 
pipe sewers, with the necessaiy manholes, lampholes, and flushing- 
tanks ; also the construction of subsidence tanks, and other works, 
for dialing with the sewage of Broxboume. Specification and 
drawings may be seen at the office of Mr. T. Wilson Grindle, Civil 
Engineer, 305, Gresham House, Old Broad'Street, London,^ E.C. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ' Broxboume Sewerage,' to be delivered 
at my office on or before Monday, Feb. 14. Geo. Grisby, Baldock- 
street. Ware, Herts. 

The Directors of the Leicester Waterworks* Company are prepared to 
receive tenders for the construction of a covered service reservoir, 
at Gilroes, near Leicester. Drawings and specifications may be 
inspeaed, and forms of tender and schedule of quantities may be 
obtained, at the offices of the Company, Bownng Green -street, 
Leicester, and at the office of Messrs. Thomas and Charles 
Hawksley, Civil Eneineers, 10, Great George-street, Westminster, 
S.W. on and after Monday, Jan. 34, and tenders must be delivered 
at the offices of the Company at or before zo o'clock in the forenoon 
of Saturday, Feb. 19. J. H. Williams, Secretary to Company, 
Leicester. 

The Guardians of the Bedwellty Union are desirous of receiving 
tenders for the erection of an infirmary and infectious hospital at 
their workhouse, at TVedegar. Plans and specifications may be 
seen at the workhouse, any day between the hours of xo A.M. and 
4 P.M., and bills of quantities can be obtained of Mr. Joseph 
Nevill, architect* Abergavenny, b^r payment of zof. for each copy 
to be returned to persons sending in Don& fide and non-accepted 
tenders. Sealed tenders to be sent to me on or before Feb. z, en- 
dorsed 'Tender for Infirmary and Hoq>ital.' — Charles Rice Harris, 
Clerk, Tredegar. 

The Sewers and Sanitary Committee of the Vestry of St. Giles, 
Camberweil, will meet at the Vestry-hall on Tuesday, Feb. z, at 
4 P.M., to receive tenders for the execution of the jobbing and 
general work connected with the sewers and drains of this parish. 
Also for the execution of about 300 feet of is-inch and lao feet of 
xa-inch pipe sewer, with gullies, etc. to be laid in North Cfoss- 
rood, near Lordship-Line, East Dulwich. Particulars, with forms 
of tender, may be obtained at the Surveyor's Offices, Vestry-hall, 
Peckham-road, Camberweil, on and after Wednesday, '.Jan. a6. No 
tender will be received except upon such form. Contractors or 
their agents must be in attendance at the tizne specified. Sureties 
for the due performance of the contract will be required.'— Geo. W. 
Marsden, Vestry Clerk. 

8A17ITABY PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

2358. Treating sewage. J. Odams, Fenchurch-street, and R. Black- 
burn, Exeter. 
Revolving cylinders, one within the other, of perforated metal 
and wire gauze for separating the solid matter in sewage from the 
liquid. 

3387. Gas stoves. J. M. Holmes, Birmingham. 

This invention consists of a stove burning a mixture of illuminating 
gas and atmospheric air. It consists of two concentric tubes, the 
5p.ice between the two tubes constituting an annular chamber in 
which the gas supplv pipe opens, the gas mixing with the air in the 
said chamber. At tne top of this chamber is a nng of wire gauze or 
perforated metal forming the burner of the stove. This burner opens 
into the top of the central tube by a lateral opening, where the 
mixture of gas and air mixes with a current of atmospheric air sup- 
plied by the inner central tube. Perfect combustion and a white, or 
nearly white, flame, together with intense heat, thereby results. Two 
or more of the ^ stoves described may be combined together. These 
stoves are specially fitted for cooking, heating, and laundry purposes, 
but they znay also be used for warmmg rooms and apartments. 

2675. Sewage. J. Hanson, York. 

For the precipitation of the sludge from each zoo,ooo gallons of 
sewage water the inventor takes of sHurked lime about ao lb., of black 
ash about 30^ lb., and of soot about \ lb., and these ingredients he 
tiioroughly niixes, and then mix-es them with the sewage mass 
before it passes into the settling t.inks for precipitatiqp. He then 
for the manufacture of manure from the precipitated sludge mixes 
therewith fine dry ashes or other suitable absorbent which absorbs the 
liquid from the sludge, which retains all its valuable fertilising 
properties. 

9340. Universal ventilator. M. Wawn and F. W. Wilcox, Sunder- 
lazid. 

The novelty of this invention consists in applying over the delivery 
tube or other passage in connection with the place to be ventilated a 
self-acting current inductor or cowl with an expanded mouth fixed on 
a vertical centre, in connection with a wind vane arranged that the 
exit of ventilation shall be in the direction of the wind, thereby in- 
ducinj? an active current through the passage or delivery tube. And 
this mode of ventilation is also applicaole to various purposes. 

9348. Prenervation of food. D. Nicoll, Clemcnt's-inn. 

PreservinflT nrieat, with biscuits and vegetables in tins ; making a 
medicated food for cattle ; making a peciiiiar sausage for soldiers. 



9357* I^ifc stoves. G. Day. Southampton Buildings. 

The specification of this invention describes that the smoke and 
other products of combustion escape through an aperture or grating at 
the back of the fire-grate into a chamber constructed at the back 
thereof, from which they are led through a suitable flue in a downward 
direction into a second chamber spreading under the base or hearth of 
the stove, and thence by an uptake flue escape into the caimney. 

9359. Engineering constructions and walking surfaces. T. Hyatt» 
Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park. 
This invention relates to improvements in buildings with respect to 
weather-proofing, including ornamentation and ventilation, and to 
methods, matenals, and apparatus therefor. To improvements in floor 
and roof constructions, and materials therefor with reference to protec- 
tion against fire, and to walking surfaces with reference to illumina- 
tioa, ornamentation, and to methods and processes for cheapening and 
strengthening the same, and the materials therefor. 

9377. Flushing. F. J. Smithy Taunton, Somerset. 

The features of novelty which constitute this invention are — Flrtt 
the arrangement of mechanism whereby a periodical flushing of the 
w&ns of vrater-closets, urinals, drains, or common sewers is effected. 
Secondly, an equilibrium of water wheel or cup placed in communi- 
cation with a syphon tube as and for the purposes hereinbefore 
described. 

9378. Concrete buildings. E. Guthrie, Manchester. 

This improved apparatus consists of a pair of planks which are 
jointed to links and can be moved upwards as the wall is being built 
m parallel steps. The planks are connected together by bolts, and 
held at a proper distance apart by light metal trianpilar framea 
forming gauges. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer^ 
not necessarily for publication, 

THE IRISH CATTLE TRADE AND CATTLE DISEASE. 

( To the Editor of tJte Sanitary Record. ) 

As considerable misapprehension appears to exist amongst farmers 
in Great Britain relative to the views h^d by Irish farmers and 
graziers on the subject of cattle diseases of a contagious nature, I re- 
spectfully request that you will kindly permit me to offer some remarks 
on this subject in your columns. 

For some time past it has been the practice amongst writers in 
newspapers, {speakers at meetings of cnambsrs of agriculture, and 
members of parliament on circuit amongst their constituents to Accuse 
Irish agriculturists as being opposed to the introduction into Ireland of 
those means for preventing the spread of disease amongst cattle wnich 
were enforced throuehout Great Britain. They were represented as 
being so unmanageable on this point that their stubbornness operated 
as an obstacle, which could not be overcome, to stamping out disease in 
Great Britain, seeing, as it was asserted, that fresh supplies of disease 
were introduced into England and Scotland with every fresh importa- 
tion of cattle from Ireland. 

Irish farmers had no resource but tamely to submit to those charges. 
They had no chambers of ajj^iculture through which to express their 
opinions on the subject. Irish members of^parliament do not go on 
' the stump ' like their fellow legislators of England and Scotland ; 
and although the Irith Farmert' Gazette might protest against the ac- 
cusations made against those whose interests are represented by that 
journal, those protests were disregarded, and, therefore, week after 
week statements, which have since been proved to be without foun- 
dation, were repeated until English and Scotch farmers have now 
become imbued with the idea that Irishmen are hopelessly impracti- 
cable on this matter, and that Irish cattle from one end of Ireland to 
the other are saturated with disease. 

The result has been that Irish agriculturists were compelled to 
unite and form * The Irish Cattle Trade Defence Association.' lliis 
is no mere combination of a few farmers and cattle dealers : it is a 
thoroughly representative body, including in its ranks landed pro- 
prietors of great influence, farmers of all classes, banks, and com- 
mercial men whose interests are bound up in the prosperity of the 
agricultural portion of the community. 

' The Irish Cattle Trade Defence Association ' did not lose time in 
expressing their views on the measures which should be adopted ia 
Ireland for the prevention of cattle disease, lliose views were ex- 
pressed in the following resolutions, which were passed unanimously 
by the association : — 

' z. lliat it is most desirable that the regulations with rearard to 
contagious diseases in animals should be uniform in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 




• 3. That, wit'K res'pect to' foot-and-mouth disease, this committee 
adopts the conclusions arrived at by the House of Commons of 1873 
on Contagious Diseases (Animals), and is of opinion that the Privy 
Council regulations with respect to this disease should be withdrawn. 

' 4. That our secretary communicate these resolutions to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with a request that he will transmit them to the 
LordPresident of the Privy Council.' , -. . 

These resolutions, and other steps taken by the ' Irish Cattle Trada 
Defence Association,' have been supported by the North- East Aaso- 
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elation of Ireland, by the Cork Farmers' Club, by an influential meet- 
ing held at Wexford, and by various Boards of Guardians and other 
puolic bodies throughout Ireland. 

It has been asserted over and over that Irish farmers were utterly 
opposed to uniformity of action with regard to cattle diseases, and to 
the extension to Ireland of the resolutions adopted by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 18731. "^^ resolutions passed by 
the ' Irish Cattle Trade Defence Association ' eflfectually dispose of 
tho«s assertions ; but, strange to say, with the exception of Mr. C. S. 
Kead, not an individual in England or Scotland who has written or 
spokra on the subject of cattle disease has taken the slightest notice 
of the very decided expression of opinion set forth in those resolutionit. 
They have been entirely ignored ; articles have been written, and 
speeches have been made upon the subject, as if those resolutions had 
never been passed, notwithstanding |that full publicity was given to 
them. Even those who have been silenced by the resolutions have never 
taken the slightest notice of them. Being deprived of any feasible 
cause for growling and grumbling against Irishmen, seems, in fact, to 
have given them offence. ^ There is, however, some consolation to be 
found in the thought that if Irishmen do not get credit for what has 
been done by theu* ' Cattle Trade Defence Association,' a stop has in 
some degree been i>ut to the systematic detraction to which Uiey had 
been for so long a time subjected. 

There is one point in which Irish agriculturists are opposed to the 
mode of dealing with cattle diseases which has been adopted in Great 
Britain : they do not believe in ' Local Authorities.' They find those 
bodies chiefly remarkable for want of uniformity of action, and for a 
habit of doing that which they ought not to have done, and of leaving 
undone that which they ought to do ; and imtil there is a total refor- 
nation of the same ' Local Authorities,' Irishmen will have none of 
them. 

It has been asserted that Ireland is ' the great nursery of cattle 
disease,' and this has been done so persistently by certain newspaper 
writers and chambers of agriculture orators that it can only be re- 
garded as a case of Irish cattle on the brain, or that facts have been 
so superficially regarded as to be put altogether out of account. 
Except by a very few persons^-and those persons whose opinions 
•carry no weight — the 8[reat source of contagious cattle diseases is 
universally held to be the cattle imported into British ports from the 
continent Not one of those cattle reach Ireland, with the exception 
of a few beasts from Portugal, and these, so far as importations into 
Ireland are concerned, have been invariably found free from disease. 
Conta^ous diseases appear in England and Scotland before they are 
found m Ireland. In all cases those diseases come to Ireland through 
live stock imported either firom England or Scotland. Sheep pur- 
chased at Falkirk Tryst have at different times brought foot-and- 
mouth disease with them when brought across the channel ; in 1869 
the disease first appeared amongst certain Ayrshire cattle brought to 
Ulster, and more recent outbreaks have been distinctly traced to calves 
•brought to Ireland from Cheshire and other parts of the west of 
England. There are many extensive cattle rearing districts in Ireland 
where foot-and-mouth disease is unknown, simply because no strange 
cattle are ever taken into th(»e parts of the country. 

It mav, however, be said. ' What you state may be all perfectly 
■correct ; but we know that foot-and-mouth disease is of frequent 
occurrence amongst store beasts brought from Ireland and sold in 
fairs in England and Scotland.'^ I am quite aware such is the fact, 
and vet I know, from cases within my own experience, that cattle 
which became so affected left Ireland quite free from disease. There 
is no mystery in the matter. Those cattle have been carried on the 
decks of steamboats, and afterwards in railway trucks, every plank of 
which is saturated with the virus of disease ; and tney have been 
placed in cattle pens at railway stations, and kept in cattle lairs, 
which are well known to be pestiferous in the extreme. Irish store 
cattle dealers cannot avoid such places ; they have no choice, because 
they arc obliged to job their beasts about from fair to fair, and they 
must take such accommodation as can they get ; but if the local autho- 
rities throughout Great Britain made it their business to see that 
everything was done, by cleansing and disinfection, to prevent such 

f laces from remaining in a foul state, Irish cattle travelling through 
England and Scotland would be much less exposed than they have 
been to the risk of conta{;ion. Instead of this, the local authorities 
visit their own sins of omission on the heads of men whose property is 
depreciated through the careless neglect of proper sanitary preventive 
measures by those who have the power to carry such into effect. 

^ There is another point in connecdon with the alleged liability of 
Irish cattle to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease when imported 
into Great Britain to which I may allude. It very frequently happens 
that store cattle before being shipped at an Irish port have been 
driven rapidly over hard roads for a considerable distance. They 
arrive at the ship's side done up with fatigue, covered with sweat, and 
foot sore. They are exposed on deck all night, chilled by the cold 
sea winds, and wetted with the spray, and when they arrive at the 
port of disembark.ition, they present a very sorry appearance, their 
liacks arched, their bellies tucked up, and the^ foot-soreness caused 
by the journey to the shipping port developed into serious lameness. 
Some ' vigilant ' inspector sees them in this state, and forthwith con- 
demns them as being affected with foot and mouth disease Mis- 
takes of this kind have occurred, and if any one will say that 
a veterinary inspector could not mistake foot lameness for foot-and- 
mouth disease, I maintain that veterinary surgeons, even the best 
of them, are liable to be mistaken. But a short time ago there 
was a battle-royal amongst the most noted veterinary surgeons in 
Scotbnd regarding a case of foot disease amongst some sheep, I 
believe, in Dumfriesshire. One set of vets maintained that it was foot- 
and-mouth disease, while another set, equally eminent in their profes- 
sion, upheld that it was ordinary foot-rot. When the best men in the 
country could not agree on such a case as that, is it beyond probability 
that Insh cattle have been condemned as affected with foot-and-mouth 



disease when they were only suffering from bad treatmeot sad 
exposure? 

I trust that the subject of disease in connection with Irish cattk 
will henceforth be discussed on your side of the channel more judi- 
ciously than has hitherto been the rule, and that some degree of credit 
— we are thankfM in Ireland for very small favours — will be given to 
the strong desire so clearly evinced by Irish agriculturists « every 
class to co-operate with tneir brethren {in Great Britain in order to 
secure uniformity of action in the steps taken to prevent the introduc- 
tion and spread of disease. I know it is hard to convince some people 
that such IS the case, but it is nevertheless the fact that Irishmen have 
been ' more sinned against than sinning ' in this matter. 

Yours, etc., 

R. O. PXINCLB. 

A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Sodety, the Hot. 
and Rev. J. T. Boscawen called attention to his insecticide, whidi 
consists of camphor dissolved in methylated spirits to saturation, and 
mixed with soft soap to the consistence of cream. When diluted so 
as to be fit for use with a syringe, this had been foimd a most efficacious 
substitute for fumigating m the case of mealy-bug, scale, red spider, etc 

CONDENSED EGGS. 

A FACTORY has lately been established at Passau, in Bavaria, to voik 
a process for supplying the nutrition of eggs in a condensed form. The 
method adoptea seems to be merely that the e^gs|are dried and then 
reduced to a fine meal. This is packed into air-tight tins, and thus a 
supply of the most complete food is provided in the smallest possiUe 
compass. 

MARRIAGE AND LONGEVITY. 

The quarterly report of Dr. Robinson, Medical Officer of Health 
for Dover, containea the following^ paragraph : — ' The death-rate is 
Z7 per thousand ; pne old patriarch died at the ripe age of ninety-eight 
This old ^ntleman illustrated the adage that married life is cooducive 
to longevity, as he enjoyed the society of four wives, and became the 
father of twenty-eight children. 

THE SPREAD OF LONDON. 

The new assessment of London, which has just been coinpktni, 
reveals seme interesting frets with reference to what is going oa 
around us. The grand im]Mrovements which have for some yean 
been going on in the dty of London have reduced the number of 
inhabited houses within its precincts ; but all around, on the nocth, 
east, west, and specially on the south, London continues to extend, 
not slowly, but rapidly, and so surejy that land once taken firom the 
country never falu back to its primitive uses. Sl Pamcras' Parish, 
although no longer the largest, is one of the richest of the Metropohs. 
Its area is 9,600 acres, and it is twenty and a .half miles in dronn- 
ference, and contains a population of about 230,000. Islington is 
very nearly as extensive, but not quite so populous, although the spread 
of new dwellings on this side London, especially since the building of 
the Alexandra Palace has been carried out, has been very marked, 
Kensington, at the extreme west, is the most rapidly-increasiiig 
parish north of the Thames, and not only in the number of its 
dwellings, but in their rateable value. Lambeth and C^mberwell are 
now joineid and mixed up without any appreciable line of demarca- 
tion, as are the once country villages of^PecKham, Dul wich, Norwood, 
Clapham, and Wandsworth, all of which within the (last three years 
have covered the open green fields which divided them from the 
London suburbs and from one another. 

OUR DRAINS. 

(POR USB OP SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOI.S.) 

Our drains ! our drains ! our foul, leaking drains I 
They poison the air of our streets and our Umes, 
In city and suburb, in hamlet and town, 
'Neath dwellinp^ and workshops wherever laid down. 
Can reasons still fail young and old to convince 
That sewer-gas slaughters ooth peasant and prince ? 
How can we have health if the blood in our veins 
Is poison'd by breathing foul air from the drains? 

Our drains 1 our drains ! our badly made drains I 
That give out their smells ere and after it rains. 
Sickening the robust man walking the flags. 
Prostrating the half-nourish ^ worker in rags : 
.Swift-steaang through panels where fashion and rank 
Sit proudly on cushions, in drives from the Bank. 
But headache and faintness, and death-boding pains. 
Go home in the carriage to tell of the drains. 

Our dnuns 1 our drains I our death-dealin^ dnuns 1 
Choked up, with no outlet for rotten remains ; ^ 

Chronic hotbeds of typhoid, full of foul silt. 
Reflecting our ignorance, proving our guilt. 
And showing that we have been riding rough-shod 
O'er Nature, and morals^ and maxims of God. 
For pure air and water, m cities and plains. 
Spell health, if we keep right our dwellings and drains. 

{The Baiidtr.) 
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(Driginal paper. 

!FHE SOLDIER'S BASTION. 

By Surgeon-Major F. S. B. F. DE CHAUMONT, 
Conjoint Professor of Military Hygiene, Netlcy. 

In spite of Jackson's saying, that ' it may be con- 
fidently asserted that if high living be the life of the 
-gentleman it is the death of the soldier/ it is seldom 
that the latter has had much chance of endangering 
his life in that way. It is a little difficult to under- 
-stand what so acute a man can have meant by such 
a statement, for he could hardly have contemplated 
the probability of the soldier bcin)? fed with * turtle 
soup out of a gold spoon,' as the gentleman in 
* Hard Times ' declared was the universal desire of 
the poorer classes. It is true that many campaigns 
have been won by troops both badly fed and badly 
clothed, but surely no one could say with truth that 
those conditions were the cause of their victory; 
other things being equal, it is obvious that the best 
fed and the best found army will win the day. For- 
tunately, in the present time, enough is known of the 
source of bodily force to render it unnecessary to 
-Argue much on this point, and it is generally accepted 
that we can get no more out of a man than we put 
in, without expending the man altogether. 

In the good old times, in the beginning of this 
• century, the only meal actually provided for the 
soldier was the dinner, and he was left to get his 
•l>reakfast and supper as he best could. Too often 
the breakfast was a dram and a piece of tobacco, 
and the supper the same if they could be procured. 
It was a very considerable step in advance when a 
regular breakfast of tea or coffee was given, scanty 
though it was as a meal for a young and hungry 
soldier. It is not a little amusing to turn back and 
see the alarm with which this innovation was regarded 
by the military and naval men of the period. Tea 
was thought a relaxing beverage, and all that Trotter 
.admitted was that 'there might be conditions of 
health when tea could do no harm, such as in the 
strong and athletic,' whilst Sir Gilbert Blane found 
it necessary to defend its use as follows: * I would 
ask whether British courage and hardihood appear 
in the late exploits by sea or land less splendid than at 
Cressy or La Hogue } Whether there is to be found 
in the results of the battles of Trafalgar and of 
Waterloo any proof of British nerves being unbraced 
by the habitual use of this beverage ? and whether 
the physical and moral energies of our officers and 
men will not stand a comparison with those of their 
forefathers, or of their enemies, neither of whom were 
drinkers of tea ? ' • 

It was not for some time afrcr this that the even- 
ing meal was instituted, and during all that time the 
soldier had nothing between his mid-day dinner and 
his breakfast, scanty as it was, on the following 
day, except what he might purchase himself. As 
vras natural, the spare cash found its way too often 
to the public-house rather than to the baker. Down 
to the sitting of the Royal Commission of 1857, the 
diet of the soldier, improved as it was, was of a 
•despairing monotony, and when a man enlisted, he 
might have foretold with accuracy his daily meals for 
the next twenty-one years ; bread and tea (or coffee) 
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Sir George Ballingall's Outlines of Military Surgery 
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for breakfast ; boiled beef and broth for dinner ; 
bread and tea (or coffise) for supper. The monotony 
was such that the men sickened of it and all the 
rations were not eaten although the men were far from 
being satisfied. Since the report of the Commission 
considerable attention has been paid to the cooking 
of the rations, and it has been much improved in 
consequence and more variety been introduced ; but 
for long it has been evident to careful observers that the 
quantity and relative proportions of the constituents 
have been insufficient to keep men in the highest 
efficiency. The Medical Department has never 
ceased to urge some increase, and the question has 
formed the subject of lectures and papers in various 
works and periodicals.* It is not likely that there is 
any fear entertained now-a-days about pampering 
the soldier, and the [yobable reason why the sugges- 
tions and representations have not been acted upon 
has been the expense. A quarter of a pound of meat 
additional for 100.000 men is a serious item, for if the 
cost be no more than 6d, per pound, it amounts to 
225,000/., whilst at Zd, it would be 300,000/. per 
annum. Of course this is a small sum to be placed 
in comparison with the efficiency and well-being of 
our army, but still large enough to make ministers 
hesitate unless well assured that they carry both 
right and public opinion with them. 

To ascertain the right in the matter, it is neces- 
sary to examine the ration in connection with what 
is expected from the soldier in the way of work, and 
TO see whether the constituents are in sufficient quan- 
tity or not, and if their form and proportions are such 
as the circumstances of the case demand. In order 
to do this we may first inquife what is wanted from 
the soldier. In time of peace his duties are not ex- 
cessive, consisting of parades, drills, guards and 
picquets, as regular military work, to which must be 
added fatigue duties of various kinds. At certain 
seasons he is called upon to perform marches and 
field mancEuvres of varying degrees of severity. The 
simplest calculation of his work is to be found in an 
ordinary march, adopting Haughton's formula, and 
working out the result m foot-tons. For every pound 
avoirdupois a man weighs, he does per mile on level 
ground an amount of work equal to o'ii8 foot- tons, 
so that a man weighing 1 50 lbs. (10 stone 10 lbs.) in his 
clothes and accoutrements does 177 foot-tons per 
mile in light marching order. A march of twelve 
miles would thus be equal to 212*4 foot-tons, which 
with the addition of other duties required of him 
would make the day's work amount to 250 foot-tons 
or more. In heavy marching order, that is, with 
valise, great-coat, ammunition, havresack, arms, ctc.^ 
he will weigh altogether about 200 lbs., so that each 
mile will be equal to 23*6 foot-tons. Ten miles at 
this rate would give 23f) foot- tons, so that the day's 
work would not be less than 300 foot-tons. His other 
duties are less easy to calculate correctly, but it will 
be generally admitted that he ought to be prepared 
for actual work of not less than 300 foot-tons per diem, 
for if at times he is called upon to do less than this, 
it will at others be compensated for by an extra 
strain, such as heavy fatigues, long field-days, extra 
guards, etc. Now 300 foot- tons are generally ac- 
cepted as the numerical expression of a fair day's 
work, and the amount and character of the diet re- 
quired for it has been calculated. In a state of 



* See, amoog others, a Lecture on Military Hygiene^ 
delivered at the United Service Institution. May, 1870, by 
Surgeon-Major F. de Chaumont, M.D. 
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absolute repose the food necessary for actual exist- 
ence is estimated by Playfair at the following : 



Albuminates 
Fats . 

Carbo-hydrates 
Salts . 

Total 



Ounces. 

. a'c"] Nitrogen 
• o's I Carbon . 
. 12-0 [Salts 

. O'SJ 



Z38 grains 
2969 
2x9 



*» 



ft 



This is water-free^ and would represent in round 
numbers about twenty-five to thirty ounces of ordinary 
food. This is the absolute minimum necessary for 
the internal work of the body. Calculating the 
potential enei^y in foot-tons, \vc find that the amounts 
are : 

Albuminates . . . 337 foot-tons. 

Fats 140 

Carbo-hydrates . . . 1.816 



t> 



• • 



Total . . . 2,393 

say 2,300 foot-tons. 

On this diet, however, Dr. Parkes considers that 
a man would lose weight. The diet for ' rest ' is cal- 
culated at : 

Ounces. 

Albuminates . 2*5 '^ Nitrogen 
Fats . . . I'o I ('arbon . 

Carbo-hydrates . 12*0 {Salts 
Salts . . • o'sJ 



Z72 grams 
3.260 

2X9 M 



Total 



. 160 



This would yield of potential energy : 

Albuminates 

Fats 

Carbo-hydrates . 



422 foot-tons. 
281 
1,816 



,• 



Total 



2.519 



To this then must be added the amount that 
must yield the productive work demanded for any 
particular case. The diet for a man at ordinary 
work, estimated at from 250 to 300 foot-tons, has 
been variously stated by Moleschott, Pettenkofer and 
Voit, Ranke, etc., but the mean of these is the fol- 
lowing : 

Ounces. 



Albuminates 


4-311 


Nitrogen 


. 297 grams 


Fats . 


3*85 


Carbon 


. 4.598 „ 


Carbo-hydrates . 


ii*6t 


f Salts . 


. 463 i. 


Salts . 


106 J 







Total. 



20-83 



This seems rather low, and it will be perhaps 
better to reject Ranke's numbers and take the mean 
of the other two, viz, : 

Mean of Moleschott s and Pettenkofer s Diets, 

Ounces. 

Albuminates . 470I Nitrogen . 324 grains 

354 I Carbon .4,921 



Fats . . ^ ^ . . 

Carbo-hy rates . 13*40 [Salts 
Salts . . . x'o6J 



463 



•* 



*i 



Total 



. 2270 



Dr. Parkes's experiments agree pretty well with 
the nitrogen, although he thinks the carbon may have 
been put too high. 

The potential energy would be : — 

Albuminates • . . 793 foot-tons 

Fats 994 „ 

. 2,037 „ 



Carbo-hydrates 
Total 



This gives about 1,500 foot-tons above the abso- 
lute minimum required for existence, and about 
1,300 above the amount for ^ rest,' or, in round 
numbers, 2}Qo\x\,five times i}\^ productive vfoi^ 

If now we examine the ordinary ration of the 
soldier, we shall be able to see how far the require- 
ments of his case are met The following tible 
•gives the details of the constituents as found in 



3.8x4 



-'-•—'*•'•' -'••^-•'■ 


""I r* J 


-J' 










a 








1 




« , 




«: b w 




■ 




jd ^ 




s V 




1 


Articles 


Quantity ta 
daily in oz 
and tenthi 

• 


Water 


Ijl 


Fat 


Carbo- 
hy J rates 


Meat. 


13*00 

(of which } 

is bone) 


7 "90 


«*44 


0-86 


— 1 o'i54 


Bread • » . 


?4'«> 

lO'OO 


9 '60 


i-9» 


0*36 


ii'Si 'o'3t; 


Potatoes . 


"•94 


0*34 


0'03 


375 o°ai 


Other vegetables ) 
(taken as cabbage) J 
Milk. 


8 '00 


7 "28 


0'02 


004 


0*46 o'o5< 


325 


3'^ 


o-io 


c'oS 


o'x^ \ o'oifi 


Sugar 
Salt . 


1*33 
o'as 


0*04 


^ ^ 


^■— 


I 28, 0007 


("offee 


o'3:? 


_- 


- * 1 


_ 


— 1 — 


Tea ... . 


o's6 


— 


1 


— 


— 1 — 


Toul Quantity . 


65-3a 


38-88 

1 


372 j 


.-36, 


17-0 o-8i) 















This gives a total of 23-33 ounces of water-frcc 
food, yielding 257 grains of nitrogen. 4,725 of carbon 
and 358 of salts. Comparing this with the standard 
diet we find a deficiency of about 20 per cent, in the 
albuminates, of more than 60 per cent in the fats, 
and more than 20 in the salts ; whilst the carbo- 
hydrates are 30 per cent, in excess. 

The potential energy of the diet is : 



Albuminates 
Fats . 
Carbo-hvdrates 

Total 



628 foot-tons. 
38a 
2,637 



ft 



3.647 



This is short of the standard diet by 167 foot- 
tons ; not a very large amount, but considerable 
when we look to its source. Thus by reference to 
the table we find that in the standard 2 1 per cent, of 
the energy is due to the albuminates, 26 to the fats, 
and 53 to the carbo-hydrates ; but in the soldier's 
ration only 17 per cent, is due to albuminates, only 
10 to fats, and no less than 73 to the carbo-hydrates. 
There is thus an increased strain of nearly 40 per 
cent, of carbo-hydrates, which is relatively more 
than the assimilative processes can advantageously 
bear. 

The table which we give at the head of the 
following page presents a general view of dif^e^t^nt 
diets, showing their proximate and ultimate consti- 
tuents, their potential energy, and their relative pro- 
portions. 

From this table we may see that there is a 
general uniformity of proportion between the con- 
stituents of all the three diets proposed by the 
German experimenters, and that wiicre there is any 
marked difference (as in Ranke's) it is in the direc- 
tion of a large increase of fats. There seems to be 
little doubt, from the experiments of Parkes and 
others, that, with the exception of the fat, Ranke's 
numbers are too low ; Wilson, for instance, found 
that prisoners at hard labour (which we may take to 
be equal to about 300 foot-tons) lost weight with 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PROXIMATE AND ULTIMATE CONSTITUENTS OF DIETS, THEIR 

POTENTIAL ENERGY AND THEIR RELATIVE PROPORTIONS. 



Constituents. 


Moles 
i Waier- 


chott. 


' Pettenkofer and 
VoiL 

1 


Mean of 

Twou 

Stan 

Water- 


Previous 
ken as a 
dard. 


1 

Ranke. 


Soldier's 

• 


Ration-s. 
4 


_ CJ* 

2 »-^ 


Difference 

between the mean 

and the Soldier's 

Ration. 




Water- 




Water- 




Wat^r- 










1 free 


Ratio. 


free ' Ratia 


five 


Ratio. 


free 


Ratio. 


free 


Ratio. 


Actual. Percent. 




weight. 




weight ' 


weiRht 




weight. 




weight. 




1 
1 




1 

i Oz. 


Alb.= 
X'oo 


Oz. 


Alb.s 
x'oo 


Or. 


1 Alb. a 
X'oo 


Oz. 


Alb.= 
X'oo 


Oz. 


Alb.s 
x'oo 


Alb.= 
xoo 


Alb.s= 
X'oo 




Albuminates . 


4*59 


x'oo 


483 


x'oo 


470 


i-oo 


3*53 


I'OO 


373 


x'oo 


xoo 


— 


— 


Fats .... 


a-96 


064 


4X2 


085 


3 54 


9-85 


3*53 


z*oo 


1-36 


o'37 


083 


-046 


-55 


Carbo-hydrates . 

Salu . . . . 


14 -a6 


3" 


X2*40 


357 


13*40 


8*46 


2*40 


«7 43 


4 ■69 


2 '69 


■l-a'oo 


•*-74 


x'o6 


o'a3 


X'o6 0*22 


x-06 


023 


1-06 


030 


083 


0*22 


0-25 


— o'o3 


— 12 
433 


Total . . . 


32*87 1 
Grains. 


498 


22 4 X 

Grains. 


464 


33*70 


483 


16-56 


470 


3333 
Grains.. 


628 


477 


+ x'5x 




N. to C. 


N. to C. 


Grains. 


N. to C. 


Grains. 


N. to C. 


N. to C. 


N. to C. 


Excess ' ExceiS 
ofC. ofC. 


Nitrogen • . « 


3«7 ; 


To total 


333 X : X4*88 


334 


I : 15*18 


343 


I : X5X4 


357 


I : 18*37 


I : 15-13 


-|-3'2.S ' +21 






jTo total 




To total 




To total 




To total 


To total To total 


■Carbon : - 


■ 


C. 


' C 




C. 




C. 




C 


C. 


C 1 


from Albuminates 


X069 ' 


22 


XI32 23 


X054 


22 


820 


22 


866 


18 


22 


"i ^ -*8 


„ rats . 

^« t • • 


1023 , 


ax 


X424 


39 


1224 


35 


X2X7 


33 


470 


xo 


28 


— x8 —30 


,. Carbo-hydrates. 


2773 


57 


3409 


48 
xoo 


2603 


53 


X643 


45 


3385 


73 


50 


+ 22 


+ 44 


Total Carbon 


4864 ' 


loo 


4955 


4921 
463 


>oo 


3680 


xoo 


473X 


xoo 


XOO j 


Salte . . . . 


463 




463 




463 




356 








Foot- 


To total 


Foot- To total 


Foot- 


To total 


Foot- 


To tota" 


Foot- 


To total 


To total To total 


Potential energy : - 


tons. 


F. T. 


tons. ' F. T. 


tonn. 


F. T. 


tons. 


F. T. 


ton.s. 


F. T. 


F. T. 


F. r. 


from Albumuiates . 1 


775 1 

833 : 


2X 


815 2X 


793 


21 


594 


2X 


638 


17 


21 


-4 . -19 


» Pat* . . . ; 


22 


«I57 , 30 


994 


26 


989 


34 


382 


xo 


29 


-19 , -34 


», Carbo-hydrates. 


2x56 1 


57 


X876 1 
3848 


49 


2027 


53 


X280 


45 


3637 


73 


50 


+33 1 


+ 46 


Total potential energy . ; 


3763 


xoo 


100 


3814 


loo 


2863 


xoo 


3647 


xoo 


xoo 


1 
— 1 



255 grains of nitrogen and 5,289 grains of carbon — a 

diet more liberal than Ranke's— and had continually 

to be shifted from heavy to lighter work. 

The changes therefore required to make the 

soldier's rations sufficient for sufficient perfect health 

and strength are the following : • 

The nitrogen must be increased by at least one- 
fifth. ^ 

The fat must be at least doubled. 

The salts may be slightly increased. 

The requirements may be met in more than one 
vray: 

For the nitrogen, by adding to the albuminates in 
the form either of meat, cheese or leguminous vege- 
tables. 

For the fat, by adding either butter, oil, or fat 
bacon. 

An increase of salts would accompany those ad- 
ditions, and if more were required they could easily 
be added in bulk. 

Additions proposed to the existing Ration, 



At the same time some deductions might be made 
from the existing ration to make way for the above 
additions, such as part of the potatoes and green 
vegetables, and, if necessary, part of the bread. 

Deductions proposed. 



Articles 



Gross 
weight 



Water ' ^1^"" , Fats 'u?^.^. Salts 
mi nates ' , hydrates 



J 



Articles 



Meat, daily (less 

bone) 
Peas or beaxis, za 

oz- per week — 

equal to daily . 
Cheese, dailv 
Butter, or Bacoix 

fat 



Total 



Gro«« 
weight 


Water 


Albumi- 
tiate<i 


Fat 


Carbo- 
hydrate» 


Ounces 
400 

x*7x 
X'oo 

2 '00 


x'So 

0-35 
036 

0-X2 


0*48 

0-38 
034 

O'OI 


0*29 

0*03 
0*24 

x'82 


0*91 


8*71 


2*63 


X-2X 


3-38 


o'9x 



Salts 



— 0*05 



o'04 
o'o6 



o'o6 



o'ax 



* It is curious to observe that the same errors have per- 
•aded the diets of all European armies, viz., too little nitrogen, 
m absurdly small amount of fat, and an excess of starch. 



Vegetables, as • 

cabbage, 24 

ozs. weekly, 

equal to daily 3*43 

Potatoes, 24 ozs. 

weekly, equal 

to daily . 



3-43 



311 
354 



O'OX I O'02 



ToUl . 



.! 6*86 ! I'^i 



o'os 



0*06 



000 



0'02 



0'20 



o'8o 



I'OO 



002 



003 



0*05 



The net result would be as follows : 



Existing rations 
Total additions 



Total 

Total deductions . 



Net total 



Gross 
weight 

6533 
8-7X 

74 '03 
6-86 


Water 


1 Albu- 
mi nates 


Fats 


Carbo- 
hydrates 

17-43 
o'9x 

x8'34 
1*00 


3888 
2 '63 

4X'5i 
5-65 


3*73 

X"2I 


X36 
338 


4*93 
o'o6 

487 


3*74 

0'02 


67'i7 


35-86 


373 


'7*34 



Salts 



0-82 
0*2 X 



1*03 
0*05 



0*98 



This gives us 26*9 1 ounces of water-free food, 
rather above the standard diet, the excess being 
chiefly in the carbo-hydrates, which could only be 
reduced by diminishing the amount of bread. As it 
stands the diet would yield the following; 
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Constituents. 


Nitrogen. 


Carbon. 


Ratio to 
Total. 


Potential 
Eneigy. 


Ratio to 
Tout 




Albuminates 

Fats 

Carbo-hydrates 


336 


"35 
Z286 

3367 


20 
22 
58 


822 

1045 
2623 


z8 

23 

59 


Nitrogen to ' 

CaiboQ 

I : 17 


Total Carbon • . . . 
Salts 

< 




5788 
428 


100 


4490 


100 





This would furnish an ample store of enci^ for 
any work the soldier might be called upon to do in 
time of peace. Should the diet be found excessive, 
which with young vigorous men is unlikely, it would 
most likely be in bread, which might be curtailed if 



-necessary. A reduction of four ounces per diem 
would lessen the carbo-hydrates by about two ounces, 
and the nitrogen by twenty- three grains. It would 
then stand as follows: 



Constituents. 


Water-free 
Weight. 
Ounces, 


Nitrogen. 
Grains. 


Ratio. 
N. to C. 


Carbon. 
Grains. 


Ratio to Total 


Potential 

Energy. 

Foot-tooK. 


Ratio to Total. 

« 


Albuminates . 

Fats .... 

Carbo-hydrates 


4-53 
3*66 

15*37 


313 


I : 16-95 


1056 
1264 

2985 


20 

24 
56 


764 
1028 

2325 


19 

56 


Total Carbon 








5305 


100 


4I17 


100 



Salts 

Total water-free 



0-93 { «4o8 grains) 
24*49 ounces. 



Pettenkofer and Voit's diet for soldiers gave rather 
more nitrogen (about thirty-seven grains additional), 
and consequently less starch (about two ounces) ; the 
amount of fat is identically the same, and the 
potential energy is 3,900 foot-tons. 

With regard to the distribution of the diet, the 
butter or bacon-fat would be eaten at breakfast and 
evening meal, and the cheese might be eaten either 
at tlie latter, or, perhaps better, an hour or two later 
as supper. The peas, in the form of soup or pease- 
pudding, might replace a part of the potatoes and 
bread on three days of the week, and some further 
variety in the diet might be made by introducing 
suet and flour for dumpling[s, or occasionally oatmeal 
porridge, as a substitute for some of the other 
articles. 

In the time of war a moderate addition to a few 
of the constituents would make the above a good 
war-ration. 

I The question of expense is of course one that 
will be very seriously considered, and it may be 
taken as pretty certain that the proposed alterations 
could not be carried cut for less than 5/. per man 
per annum, which for 100,000 men means an addition 
to the estimates of half-a-million sterling. 



The importation of butter last year in qu<intity vfVA 
1,467,183 cwt., and in value 8,498,299/.; and in the pre- 
ceding year, 1,620,674 cwt. and 9,053,157/. 

At Holt, Norfolk, a meeting of owners and ratepayers 
has been convened to take into consideration the 
propriety of constituting it a Local Government District. 

« 

In a report published by General Chanzy, Governor- 
General of Algeria, it appears that the organisation of a 
sanitary service has been completed all over a country 
which is larger than Great Britain. In every district has 
been established a midccin tie colonisaHov^ who is appointed 
after having passed a special examination, is paid by 
Govenunent, and is not allowed to take fees. 
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The Editor will he glad to receH'e^ with a viiv 
to publication^ announcements of tneetings^ fv- 
ports of proceedings J and abstracts or origimh 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE CITY OP IiOKDON AND THE 
ABTISAN8' AND LABOUBEBS' DWEL 
LINGS ACT. 

The Finance and Improvement Copimittee ba\t 
presented a report to the Commissioners of Sewers 
relative to a scheme under this Act for the impro\'«- 
ment of Holyday-yard. A special meeting of ibe 
Commissioners was held to consider the report, and 
to sign a petition to the Home Secretary praying 
that a provisional order may be made for the im- 
provement of this place. Holyday-yard is situated 
on the south side of Ludgate Hill, with a poor 
population of 400, and has often been designated as 
one of the plague spots of the cit>'. Mr. John Staples, 
the chairman of the Commission, was in the chair, 
and stated that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who are owners of a portion of the property, ob- 
jected to the scheme, as before the close of 1S77 
their portion of the * Yard ' would be covered with • 
warehouses and other substantial buildings, at ao 
outlay of about 20,000/., and therefore suggested 
that this was not such a place as was contemplated 
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in the Act, that the estimated cost was far too low, 
and 'that the cost to be entailed was out of all pro- 
portion to the number of the working class to 
be accommodated.' It was also stated that the 
demolition of the existing buildings is now in pro- 
gress. 

The deputy-chairman of the commission said 
that they were all well acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and were most anxious that the scheme 
should be carried out with as little disturbance of 
the poor as possible. They had a duty to perform, 
and must not shrink from it for fear of opposition. 
The Lord Mayor was strongly in favour of the 
scheme baing carried out, not only for Holyday- 
yard but for all the courts and alleys of a similar 
character in the city. Other members of the com- 
mission strongly supported the scheme, despite the 
opposition of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
whilst others were of opinion that the 100,000/. 
which were required for the improvement, could be 
better spent in other places in the city. In the end 
the report and scheme were adopted. 

There is one important matter for consideration 
as regards all these schemes which must be fairly 
discussed and some provision made to prevent un- 
necessary hardship, viz., where are the poor to go 
who are displaced through their dwellings being 
demolished, whilst the new buildings are being 
erected ? This difficulty must not prevent the Act 
being put into force, but there certainly should be 
some attempt made to provide accommodation for 
them during the interval. Perhaps the best plan 
would be to let the residents of the * yard ' know 
where they could get the necessary rooms in various 
parts either of the city or in the adjoining parishes, 
and to reserve the tenements in the new buildings 
for inliabitants of dwellings to be afterwards pulled 
down and rebuilt. If the City authorities have not 
decided on asking the confirming authority to enable 
them to undertake the rebuilding, they might ' en- 
gage with any body of trustees, society, or societies, 
to carry the whole or any part of the scheme into 
effect upon such terms as they may think expedient' 
That is to say, the Commissioners of Sewers may 
insert a provision in the scheme, requiring the per- 
sons to whom they shall let the ground to give an 
option of tenancy to those who are living in the 
dwellings hereafter to be pulled down, in preference 
to any one else, and thus very much diminish the 
inconvenience which the ejected poor must otherwise 
suffer. 

The objections of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to the scheme are such as might have been 
expected from a body which owns, or did lately own, 
some of the worst and most disreputable slums in 
London, viz., ist, that the Act was not meant to 
apply to any of the courts and alleys where it is not 
in the power of any one owner to make such altera- 
tions as were necessary ; 2ndly, that the land belong- 
ing to them is to be covered with warehouses and 



other large buildings; and, srdly, that the cost 
would be out of all proportion to the benefits to be 
obtained. 

As regards the first objection, we do not consider 
that it has any force, because the words on which 
they rely are not in the body of the Act, but only in 
the preamble, and there is not one word about it in 
the clauses which refer to unhealthy areas. Of course 
they will object, as their old and comparatively 
worthless houses will be pulled down, not only here, 
but in other localities, unless this objection prevsul. 
If courts and alleys which are uninhabitable for 
want of all the necessities of healthy existence are not 
to be interfered with under the Act, because they 
belong to one person or to a public body, a premium 
will be held out to those who already possess the 
greatest part of the houses in such courts to buy the 
other owners out, and thus defeat the local autho- 
rities. Surely because these words have been in- 
serted in the preamble, as a part justification for 
passing the Act, these unhealthy dwellings cannot 
be allowed to remain. If this should be so, a 
simplification of the mode of procedure, and an 
enlargement of the powers under Torrens's Act would 
meet the case. As to the second objection it is none 
at all to the public, in fact rather the other way, as 
the erection of warehouses on this ground would 
diminish the small available space which now 
remains in the city for dwellings of the poor. As to 
the third, it can only concern them as ratepayers, 
and, therefore, cannot be allowed as an objection at 
all It is for the local and confirming authorities 
alone to consider the question of cost, and it would 
be a very bad precedent to admit of such an argu- 
ment as this from so rich and powerful a body as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The City authorities by taking up this Act in so 
spirited a manner, have shown a good example to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who have complained 
of the exemption of the City from their jurisdiction. 
The Metropolitan Board has, of course, much more 
work to do than the Commissioners of Sewers, but the 
cost will be comparatively less, as it is estimated 
that 600,000/. will be required in the City, whilst in 
proportion to the rateable value of the rest of the 
metropolis, we have not heard of any such expendi- 
ture being contemplated. The probability is, that 
the fact of these two bodies having been made the 
local authorities for different parts of London will 
lead to a good deal of friendly rivalry, so that the 
public and especially the poor are in this way likely 
to reap a much greater benefit from the Act than 
they otherwise would have done. 



The Bristol School Board, following the example of 
the London and other boards, have resolved to introtluce 
cookery as a subject of instruction in their girls' school 
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Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has given the sum of 
150/. to the funds of the National Early Closing League. 

At Burry-Port, Carmarthenshire, a meeting of owners 
and ratepayers has l^een held« and an application made to 
the Local Government Board, for tlie necessary power to 
form a local government district. 

Miss Rye, during her recent voyage from Portland to 
Liverpool, was presented by the passengers with a purse 
containing 28/. icxf. in aid of her well-known emigration 
movement. 

THfe Hove Commissioners have resolved to spend 
5,000/. in reconstnicting the sewers in the eastern portion 
of their district, in accordance with Mr. Bailey Denton's 
plaa«. 

Mr. G. H. Staytox, sur\'eyor for Chelsea, has sub- 
mitted to the vestry of that parish a very complete report 
U]X)n the several systems of scavenging, watering, and re- 

* moval of dust, giving a digest of the operations of other 
parishes, and also suggestions relative to his own. 

During 1873-4 there was expended in London 
1,043,096/. on public highways, and in urban districts, 
1,555,627/. Rural authorities also executed works 
representing a large sum. Altogether more than 4I 
millions were spent on highways during the year. 

At a meeting of the St. Olave's (Southwark) District 
Board of Works, on the i8th inst., a letter was read from 
the Conservators of the Thames giving the board authority 
to throw clean snow into the Thames on the occasion of 
heavy falls. 

The Sheffield School BoaRl, at their last meeting, de- 
cided upon an elaborate scheme for giving instruction in 
. practical cookery in the schools, and have engaged a 
Sheffield lady to enter the National School of Cookery at 
South Kensington, to qualify her for giving such instruc- 
tion. 

At the last meeting of the I^wisham District Board of 
Works, the board directed application to be made to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to insert a clause in a Bill 

• before Parliament, to give powers to Metropoli-an Vestries 
and District Boards to compel the construction of pipes 
from house drains to the top of the buildings. 

The Society of Arts has established five scholarships, 
entitling the holders to free instruction in the School of 
Cookery. These will be competed for on February 12, at 
tenA.M., at the school at South Kensington. Qualified 
teachers are now ui^ently wanted for schools, and when 
they have obtained their diploma, they may earn from i/. 
to 2/. weekly. Every member of the Society of Arts is 
privileged to nominate one candidate. 

The following pleasing statement is extracted from an 
. article in the Pall Mall Gazelle of January 28, entitled 
* 1871 and 1875.' ^^ c recommend it to the attention of 
those pessimists who maintain that we are steadily going 
on from bad to worse. — * On the whole, then, it may be 
said that the population of the United Kingdom increased 
in the quarter of a century about 20 per cent. ; that the 
people living in 1874 were, on an average, at least twice 
as well off as they were in 1851 ; that they drank in 1874 
twice as much tea and sugar as they had drunk in 1851, 
and 40 per cent, more spirits, wine, and beer ; that they 
had saved twice as much and travelled nearly five times 
as much ; that, taking the increase of population into 
account, serious crime had decreased by nearly 70 per 
cent., pauperism by more than 25 per cent. ; while primary 
education had become six times as general. These are 
striking symptoms of material and social progress. We 
may fairly conclude that no nation in the world ever 
previously enjoyed a quarter of a century distinguished by 
equal prosperity.' 



At a meeting of the Newark authority hdd oa 
Tuesday evening, the mayor in the chair, it was agreed to 
join the rural sanitary authority in erecting a hospital for 
infectious diseases, the cost to be borne by the two bodies 
in equal shares and to be met by a loan repayable irithin 
thirty years. A memorial was also adopted in fa\-oar of 
making it compulsonr on medical men to give iofonnatio& 
as to the existence of infectious diseases. 

The President of the Local Government Board his 
been on a visit in the W^est Riding with the ol^ed of 
acquainting himself practically with the difficulties con- 
nected with the purification of streams in the nmaaBurtonn; 
districts. He has visited various works in the distiict, 
observed the fouling of the river Aire at various poin^ 
inspected the Corporation Sewage Works, Frizingfaall, anl 
witnessed the process and the result of the defecatioo of 
sewage. 



Professor Fawcett, speaking at a public meeting a: 
Shoreditch on Monday night on the general subject of 
enclosures, said the time coi3d not be far distant vhea the 
preservation of open spaces and the enclosure of commons 
would have to be dealt with in a comprehensive maimer fay 
Parliament. Alluding to Mr. Bright's speech at BinniBg- 
ham, the main purpose of whicl^ he remarked, was tt) 
bring the people of the country more closely in coimectioa 
with the soil, he w£is induced to hope that the poweifd 
advocacy of Mr. Bright would be lent to pre\'eDt the 
spoliation of public proprietary rights in common lands. 

The remains of Signor Alberto Keller, a distin^ished 
citizen of Mikin, were consumed in the new crematioo fur* 
nace just completed in the great cemetery, oq Jan. 22, 
in the presence of the municipal authorities, the nobilitj, 
professors of the university, engineers, and the prcs<. The 
corre>pondent of the Times, who reports the e»enl, adds 
that the process was quite successful in every respect, and 
not merely young Italy, but many of the old school, are in 
favour of cremation. From the rapidity of the process 
and cheapness of it, especially to corpor ition^ it is likdy 
soon to be universal, at any rate, in Italy.' 

SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Under this heading a statement has appeared in tk 
Daily Telegraph to the effect that an instrument has lately 
been tried at Eltham, in Kent, for measuring the velodtf 
of the air in sewers, and that an apparatus has been tried 
by which the air is drawn out at the rate of a mile per 
minute. We think that there must be some error in this 
statement, or else in the recording instrument, as sixty 
miles an hour is the rate at which a good stiff hurricane 
goes along. We should scarcely like the extractor to be 
tried on the drains of our house, for fear, not only of 1^ 
the jointing material being sucked in, but also a consider* 
able quantity of loose soil along with it. As to the tiapN 
they would, as a matter of course, be sucked dry by this 
wonderful new application of sanitary science. 

METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES. 
The additional improvements on Clapham Com- 
mon are now completed, and the Metropolitan Boani 
of Works, who rescued this suburban manorial land fron 
speculative builders, by purchasing the manorial rights at 
a cost of 17,000/., will not enclose any portion of the 
common, but preserve it as an open park for the public. 
The gravel pits and cesspools have been filled in. The 
Mound, and the Long, Windmill, and Island Ponds will 
be kept as ornamental wateis. The handsome chednc^ 
trees will not be disturbed, and the * Nine Elms,* a cluster 
of trees about which there is a strange l^end, will be piv- 
served. A long avenue of trees has b^ planted by tbe 
road sides. The digging of turf and gravel and cutting of 
furze will be prohibited. The common rights of tbe nte- 
payers to the pasturage of cattle are not interfered with, 
and sports and ])astimes are permitted ; but many of the 
objectionable innovations wliich existed will be su^^ressei 
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THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Life is made up of trifles, and in thii age of hurry 
and wear and tear, anything which will help in making 
those trifles which count for so much in oar daily life work 
tether with as little friction as possible is very welcome. 
Therefore we read with some satisfaction the announce- 
ment that the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
instead of having all their carriages of one uniform colour 
as they have hitlwrto done, will have them painted different 
colours according to the several classes, thus :<-First-class 
will be yellow, second brown, and third blue ; and the 
tickets will correspond in colour. By this arrangement pas- 
sengers leaving the carriage in which they are travelling, for 
refreshment, will find it much easier to find it again ; a 
matter which is now a cause of some trouble in the hurry 
and bitstlc of a crowded railway station, when first the 
class and then the number of the carriage has to be made 
out from a long train, of which the component parts bear 
a strong family resemblance to each other. This variety 
in the painting of the carriages would be especially valu- 
able on the metropolitan lines, where the short time 
allowed for selecting a carriage, together with the added 
confusion of smoking carriages for all the classes, greatly 
increase the hurry and scurry of finding the one desired. 

CONDENSED EGGS. 

TiiERK has been considerable talk of late respecting 
a factory established at Passau, Bavaria, for reducing 
dried eggs to meal, which, protected from the air, or rather 
from what the air contains, keeps fit for food for a long time. 
This is an old process. Mr. Walter Thurger, formerly 
surgeon at Norwich, now retired from the profession 
])ecause of broken health, prepared egg powder by drying 
eggs in a current of dry but cool air, and reducing the 
product to powder with a muUer. This egg powder kept 
good a long time ; the only objection was tiiat its price was 
little less than that of fresh eggs, for though the powder 
was made when and where eggs are cheap, the cost of 
making the powder and commissions for selling it absorbed 
the profits. This might not be the case if the yolk of eggs, 
the albumen of which is used by photographers, were thus 
converted into portable and easily preserved food made when 
eggs are very plentiful, and sold when and where they are in 
threat demand. Egg yolk dried so as to powder remains 
as good for months as fresh eggs for puddings and cakes, 
and if the yolks of all the eggs the white of which is now 
used for albumen were thus dried, an important addition to 
t>ur food supplies would be obtained, especially useful for 
children and invalids. The cost for carriage of dried yolks 
would be far less than of entire eggs, while loss from 
breakage, and of eggs going bad, would be almost entirely 
saved. If the demand for eggs used for puddings, etc., 
were thus supplied, that for fr^i ^gs might be so much 
rliminished as to bring them within the reach of many to 
whom they are now a costly luxury. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE CITY OF LONDON 

UNDER THE SALE OF FOOD ACT. 

Six summonses were taken out by the sanitary inspectors 

of the city against as many milkmen for selling milk which 

had been mixed with water. On the first case being called, 

an objc^ction was taken that the inspector had not offered 

to divide the milk into three parts and seal them up, leaving 

one with the defendant. The inspector stated that he had 

:Lsked ihe boy from whom he purchased the milk, if he 

would like to retain a portion of the milk before he took 

it to the public analyst. The boy went into an inner room 

and coming Ixick said he would not. The magistrate. 

Alderman Nottagc, said he saw great difficulty in getting 

over the objection raised, as it is a highly penal act, and 

must be constnied literally. Mr. Baylis, the clerk, said 

that he also saw great difficidty in the case, and felt 

that he had no substantial legal aaswer to it. The inspector 

liad acted as he was accustomed to do under the old Act, 

and the sommonses mitst all be withdrawn. The defendant's 

solicitor asked for costs, but was refused. 



This is a point of great importance to inspectors of 
nuisances and others purchasing articles under the new Act, 
as it is not enough to ask if the vendor wishes to retain a 
portion of the article purchased, but the inspector must 
literally comply with the terms of the Act to * offer to 
divide the article into three parts to be then and there 
separated, and each part to be marked and sealed or 
fastened up in such a manner as its nature will permit.' If 
the seller do not accept the offer to divide the article pur- 
chased, the analyst receiving the article for analysis shall 
divide it into two parts, and seal one, and deliver it either 
at the time, or when he supplies his certificate to the pur- 
chaser. These points must be carefully carried out both 
by the inspector and the analyst, if proceedings are to be 
successfully instituted against a vendor. 

EPPING FOREST. 

The Epping Forest question really seems to be further 
than ever from final settlement. Our readers will surely 
learn with amazement that the Epping Forest Commis- 
sioners have given notice of their intention to apply to 
Parliament for a further extension of time to complete 
their labours. The Commissioners were appointed so long 
aTO as the session of 187 1 and in ' The Epping Forest Act, 
187 1,' passed to give them the necessary powers for 
exercising their functions, it was stipulated that they should 
complete their investigatioas and make a report to parlia- 
ment within two years. Even two years in 1871, seemed 
an unusually long time for the Commissioners to take. 
But at the end of the two years the progress made was so 
slight that application was made for another period of two 
years. That period expired last March, and when the 
term drew near to the astonishment of everyone another 
extension of time was demanded. It was again two years 
that the Commissioners wanted. But the demand was 
successfully resisted, and Parliament last session would only 
give one year. That year expires in the coming March. 
We are now within four weeks of that month and it seems 
impossible that the Commission can finish their allotted 
task in the time appointed. Hence the reason for 
their intention to renew their application for more time. 
We may well ask when all tills is to end and the 
public may have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Epping Forest question has been finally settled? The 
public meeting convened by the Committee of the 
Epping Forest Fund and held at the Shoreditch Town 
Hall on Monday presented a report in which they say that 
there seems no valid reason for further delay in the settle- 
ment by the Epping Forest Commissioners of their scheme, 
as the law of the case has already been laid down in the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls ; and that in their 
(the Committee^s) opinion the Commissioners are not 
justified in asking for more time to prepare their scheme, 
or in withholding it until they have settled the minor details 
of special cases or exemptions. In this view we think the 
public will heartily concur. 

SANITARY STATISTICS OF STROUD. 

Dr. Partridge, the medical officer of health has 
just presented his annual report to the Stroud Board 
of Guardians, and states that the birth*rate for the 
year was 30*2, and the death-rate 18*7 per 1,000 in- 
habitants, which, although low as compared with all 
England, was above the death-rate for 1874. The 
death-rate for infants under one year was as high as 
23*3 per cent, of the total deaths against only 1 3 '8 
in 1874. This excessive mortality was caused by a very 
large number of deaths from whooping-cough, scarlet 
fever, and fever, the former of which seems to have been 
also very fatal in other districts. ITie medical officer 
alludes to the extreme difficulty which he experienced in 
preventing the spreading of scarlet fever in consequence 
* of the carelessness and exposure of persons and clothes 
that are infected, and the mixing of children in schools.^ 
Instances of the spreading by infection were noticed from 
all these causes. He also considers the impure water 
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supply to be a source of disease, as in several of the 
villages the water has to be brought a long way, and on 
the hills many of the cottages have not water at all, ' as 
the use of tanks is apparently unknown.' The well* 
water is in many cases bad, which is not to be wondered 
at when it is stated that many of the houses have closets 
without cemented pits, which are placed too near the 
water supply. Very little regard is paid to sanitary laws 
in the construction of houses and their offices. Accumula- 
lations of fa:cal, animal and vegetable matter in a state of 
decomposition are made, and hidden from the inspector, 
so that they often escape notice. A large number of 
notices were ser\'ed, and nuisances abated during the year. 
The ignorance of the evils which result from uncemented 
cesspools and of accumulations of all kinds placed near 
wells, or else the gross carelessness displayed by those who 
must know better, seem to be even now one of the most 
fertile causes of disease in country places. Over and over 
again has this evil been pointed out, audit seems as though 
nothing but the most energetic action by medical officers of 
health and inspectors of nuisances will abate it. Notices 
should in all cases be served for the filling all wells which 
are placed in dangerous contiguity to cesspools ; for although 
the wells may go for years without receiving any sewage 
contamination, yet at some time or another it is almost 
certain to occur. The medical officer states that a consi- 
derable quantity of organic matter was found in several of 
the samples of well-water which were brought to him for 
examination. 

MORTALITY IX THE POTTERIES. 

In Dr. Richardson's last lecture on * Industrial Patho* 
Jogy,' delivered at the Society of Arts, on the 2ist inst, 
the lecturer stated the potters constituted one of the three 
classes of the population which exhibited the lowest 
vitality. At the last census there were in England and 
Wales 45, 122 persons engaged in the * potteries. ' Of these 
29,169 were males, and 16,953 females. Amongst the 
males the mortality was no less than 38 per cent, higher 
than the average death-rate for the males of the whole 
community above the age of fifteen years, and this increase 
chiefly showed itself in carrying off persons in the prime 
of life — say at thirty-five years of age. Notwithstanding 
this, the social position of potters was far superior to 
that of many classes of far longer vitality. They were 
a temperate, steady, and essentially a rural people, being, 
in the greatest number of cases, natives of the district in 
which they worked, and seldom caring to move far away. 
This characteristic, together >vith their physiognomy, pro- 
claimed them of genuine Saxon blood. Their wages were 
good, and poverty was a name practically unknown among 
them, since there was plenty of work for all, and no lack 
of skill for its performance. The inhabitants, however. 
Dr. Richardson said, were generally poor in physique. 
They were weakly, wan, and pale — notably so in the 
case of the women. They were subject generally to 
most of the diseases common to other members of 
the population ; but the special maladies which caused 
the enormous excess in their mortality over that of other 
classes of the population were three in number — bron- 
chitis, pulmonary consumption, and lead paralysis. The 
causes of the prevalence of these special maladies were 
stated to be, in the first place, the persistent mono- 
tony of the potter's occupation which led to a nervous 
deterioration that would strongly predispose his system 
to the ravages of consumption. Cleanliness in the 
homes of the workers was religiously observed ; but un- 
fortunately this remark was not applicable to their hands 
— hence the frequent slow poisoning among those of 
them who constantly manipulated lead. The climate was 
not on the whole an unhealthy one, but the atmosphere of 
the pottery districts was greatly clouded and contaminated 
with smoke, dust, and furnace and oven fumes of various 
kinds, and the part played by the inhalation of dust, and 
particularly of fine sand, in the production of pulmonary 
consumption must now be regarded as established almost 



beyond doubt. Repeated chemical analyses of the boman 
lungs had shown silica to be absent as a normal coastitsent 
of those organs. Nevertheless in the ash left on ia- 
cinerating the lungs of a potter. Professor Church had de- 
tected in round numbers 48 per cent, of silica, 18 per cent 
of alumina, and 5 per cent, of oxide of iron. This showed 
to what an enormous extent finely divided clay was beio^ 
constantly breathed, with the fatal effect, too, of completdy 
hardening the portion of the lungs in which it accumulated. 
The inhalation of dust, therefore, must be regarded as one 
of the chief causes of increased mortality among the 
potters, the other being that which had been already 
alluded to, lead paralysis. This was a most painful and 
protracted disease, slow but sure in its effects, and it was. 
m an eminent degree due to the careless indiflference abore 
referred to on the part of the men. 



CERTIFICATED AND UNCERTIFICATED 

DEATHS IN LONDON. 

As time rolls on the weekly returns of the Regbtrar* 
General become much improved ; in the first place a 
greater amount of information is now given as to the 
mortality in the metropolitan districts which are included 
in the inner circle, and also by the addition to the roU 
of new districts and large cities and towns. We now 
have a weekly statement of the number of deaths from 
twenty large towns with an estimated popolation of 
6,953,639 persons, which includes Registration London 
with 3,4^,428 persons, Liverxxx>l with its 521,544 in- 
habitants, Manchester and Salford with 496,342 inhabi* 
tants. 

The Remstrar*General observes in no. i for 1876, that 
it is of the utmost importance that the cause of death 
should be correctly registered, as the value of sanitary and 
medical statistics depends entirely on the trustworthiness, 
of the causes of death. That since the passing of the Act 
of 1874 no death is roistered as certified unless the certifi* 
cate be given by a r^stered medical practitioner, so that 
all cenificates, if any, given by qualified persons who are 
not registered, would be returned as uncertified. The 
Registrar-General states that the percentage of certified 
deaths in all London was 90*7 of the whole number ; oT 
inquests it was 7*5 per cent., and of uncertificated deaths 
I •© per cent. 

There appears to be a remarkable correspondenoe 
between the number of inquests held in the dilferent 
districts of London and the uncertified deaths. Thus in 
East London during the five weeks ending January i, 
the proportion of inquests to total deaths was lo*i per 
cent., and the rate of uncertified deaths was only 0*9 per 
cent., whilst in South London there were only 5*8 per 
cent, of inquests held, and as many as 3*5 per cent, of the 
deaths were uncertified. The average number of inquests, 
in England and Wales is about 6 and in London about 
7 '5 per cent, of the total deaths, so that the proportion of 
inquests was larger than the average in the East end oi 
London, and below the average in the South. The reason 
for these differences must depend partly on the readiness 
or the contrary of the coroner to hold inquests, and partly 
on the number of unqualified practitioners in the districts. 
At the East end of London an association of medical men- 
has been formed for the prosecution of unqualified prac- 
titioners, and several penalties have been recovered, whilst 
it appears from the last report (page 24) of the medical 
officer of health for Wandsworth, that uncertified deaths 
were very common in his district. The officer for Batter, 
sea also states that no less than twenty-five deaths finom 
puerperal fever had occurred in the practice of midwives, 
several of which were doubtless returned as uncertified. 
There can be no doubt that if tiie cause of death woe 
inquired into by a skilled medical officer in every case of 
sudden or uncertified death, and a report made by him to 
the coroner, many inquests woukl be avoided and better 
death returns obtained than those ordinarily given by 
coroner's juries. The verdicts of the coroner's court are 
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often very unsatisfactory as r^ards the causes of death, 
and the registrar's returns are consequently imperfect or 
absolutely misleading to that extent. 

NOXIOUS TRADES IN ST. GEORGE'S 
SOUTH WARK. 
A MOST singular report was lately brought up by the 
medical officer of health for this parish to the vestry at their 
last meeting. It b^ns with a statement that a visit had 
been made by the vice-chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and Mr. Spencer, who superintends the carrying 
out of the Slaughter House Act, for the purpose of in- 
specting the premises in which noxious trades are carried 
on in this parish. It appears that the vestry had requested 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to place the fish-curing 
establishments and the^cat-gut manufactories under their by- 
laws for noxious trades, and that the proprietors of cat-gut 
manufactories will be compelled to carry on their business 
for the fiitnre in such a manner as not to be a nuisance or 
injurious to health. A different course is, however, to be 
taken as regards the fish-curing establishments, because 
bringing them within the operation of the by-laws * would 
be to destroy them altogether, as the owners of them have 
no money to spend in raising suitable structures.' 

The report goes on to say * And the same motives in- 
fluence the Metropolitan Board of Works which have influ- 
enced this vestry, that it would seem hard and unjust to 
interfere with a class of men who are pursuing a noisome 
and laborious work to maintain themselves and families. 
The property they inhabit suffers injury and presents a 
ruinous appearance. On the ground floor of the house the 
gutting and washing of the fish are carried on, and the 
curing in the yard. The property in the neighbourhood is 
also depreciated from the foul smells generated, as the 
smoke issuing from the smoke holes b very acrid and irri- 
tating, also from the flies in summer which are a pest. 
New fish-curing establishments should be strictly pro- 
hibited.' 

On reading this we are tempted to ask is this singular 
report to be taken in earnest, or is it intended as a satire 
equal to or surpassing anything which has been written since 
the time of Rabelais ? Is the medical officer, who was ap- 
pointed to suppress nuisances, a most strenuous advocate for 
the continuance of these smoking-houses on the ground that 
vested interests would be interfered with by their suppres- 
sion ? Does he really mean to say that it would be * unjust 
to interfere with a class of men who are pursuing a noisome 
and laborious work,* because by so doing you would prevent 
them from supporting their wives and families ? We ask 
these questioiis not only because the medical officer of 
health brings forward these statements as so many apologies 
for not interfering with business which injures the property 
on which it is carried on, making it in *a ruinous con- 
dition ; ' which depreciates the property in the neighbour- 
hood * from the foul smells generated ; * * from the acrid 
and irritating smoke ' which issues from the curing-houses, 
and from * the flies in summer, which are a pest,* but also 
because, as he states, the vestry concurs with him. If the 
medical officer had intended to give good and more than 
sufficient reasons to his vestry for immediately prosecuting 
the persons carrying on these noxious and irritating busi- 
nesses, we could have understood the report. But as 
these statements seem to be advisedly made for the purpose 
of enabling the vestry to abstain from interfering with the 
vested interests of the fish-curers in their smoking-houses, 
we can only comprehend it on the supposition that he is a 
prince of wags. 

After the report was read, it was referred to the Sewers 
and Sanitary Committee, without, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, any comments having been made. We may therefore 
suppose his statement to be true, that the»vestry agree with 
him in considering it to be unjust to suppress these nuisances, 
because those who cause them are enabled to support their 
families at the expense of their neighbours' comfort and 
health. We trust that a denial will be given to this, or 
else we shall indeed conclude that local self-government is 



often a greater sham than we have hitherto believed it to» 
be. As to the Metropolitan Board of W^orks, they cannot 
interfere at present with fish-curers, as this business is not 
included amongst the list of noxious trades to which their 
by-laws can be applied. It therefore seems to'us as though 
the vestry wish to abate the nuisance by the aid of others, 
but do not feel inclined to take the necessary steps them- 
selves, because of the trouble and annoyance, and perhaps- 
expense, which such a course would entail on^them. 

OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 

All means tending to increase the food supply of our 
teeming isles and especially to lower the price of^meat, are 
full of interest and importance as bearing on the sanitary 
state of the people. All medical men, sanitary writers, 
and visitors amongst the poor bear witness to the fact that 
many of the diseased conditions which fill the out-patient 
rooms and the wards of our hospitals are in a great measure, 
due to insufficient nutriment. It is therefore eminently satis- 
factory to learn that the experiment of bringing fresh meat 
from America continues so far to answer the expectations 
of the consignees. The advantages of being able to import 
meat in a fresh form over th6 ready cooked Australian meats, 
are but too obvious to those acquainted with the stubborn 
prejudices of our lower classes. More welcome to them is 
the toughest steak or the most leathery chop, than a tin of 
the most juicy tender Australian beef ; which is contemptu- 
ously rejected as 'rags.' By the new American process, 
however, the consumer, it is said, will not know the diffe- 
rence between a cut of American beef and a similar joint 
from a prime Scot. The process by which this result is 
achieved is according to the Standard v& follows : Refrige- 
ration, though the meat is not actually frozen, best describes 
the process, which has the merit of extreme simplicity and 
of leaving the meat absolutely unaltered both in flavour and 
appearance. The cattle intended for shipment are killed a. 
day or two before the vessel starts, great care being takeib 
to extract all the blood. After the carcase is cut up, the 
quarters are sewn up in canvass and conveyed to a compart- 
ment in the hold of the only line vessels — Guion's steamers 
— as yet fitted up for the purpose. Here the quarters of meat 
are slung so as to swing clear and allow of a free passage 
of air all around them. Tanks round the compartment are 
filled with ice suflUcient to keep the temperature of the air 
down to 37° during the passage, and a constant motion and 
circulation is maintained by the action of a large fan worked 
by steam. The effect of keeping meat in this dry, cold at- 
mosphere for ten or twelve days, is to so harden and solidify 
the surface, that at the end of the passage it is more market- 
able in appearaftce than when first killed. Some forty 
tons sent as a first experiment were forwarded by special 
train direct from Liverpool to the Central Meat Market 
at Smithfield, and found a ready sale at top prices. As. 
matter of experiment sheep and pigs have been sent in a 
similar way, with a result eminent iy satisfactory to those 
who are looking forward to the development of a large 
trade. All the meat has reached market in splendid 
condition, cool, dry, firm, and free from the slightest 
taint, and it has been hard to convince experienced- 
butchers and salesmen who saw it for the first time, what 
they were inspecting. The inventorj of this very promising 
process are Messrs Eastman and Martin of New York, Mr. 
J. A. Lippincott, also of New York, having successfully 
applied the principle so far as it has gone, Mr. J. D. Link, 
of Liverpool and of the Central Meat Market, being the 
agent here. The capacity of the compartments so fitted 
in the Guion steamer is about 200 tons. The consign- 
ments now being sent every week amount to fifty tons, 
and the supply is now in process of rapid development to 
the maximum whidi the present arrangements will allow of 
— 200 tons weekly. The trial has now been sufficiently 
extended to demonstrate the scientific value of the process. 
Indeed, it is easy to conceive that in a compartment main- 
tained at so low a temperature, with air kept perfectly dry 
and pure, decomposition might be almost indefinitely 
arrested, and that meat might hang for weeks not only 
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.vrithout injury but with positive benefit accruing from keep- 
ing, in rendering the fibre tender and easily masticated. 
The cattle which have so far been employed to test the 
experiment whether American beef suits English palates, 
are bred in the western state of Iowa, the carcasses aver- 
aging 100 stone. Of the commercial value of the trade 
.the consignors ought to be the best judges, and they express 
themselves perfectly satisfied with the result so far. Indeed, 
if they were not content, the prospects of the trade would 
not be promising, for their meat has fetched high prices in 
the London market and given unqualified satisfaction both 
to butchers and their customers. Carcases averaging Scx> 
pounds have so far been sent in preference to larger 
animals, because it was thought that that size was more 
suitable to our market ; but larger beasts are forthcoming 
if demanded. At present, of course, this consignment of 
American fresh meat can hardly be said to have got beyond 
the stage of a highly interesting and undoubtedly successful 
exjierimcnt ; but it promises well. 
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THE STATISTICS OF GLASGOW. 
By Mr. Sheriff Barclay, Perth. 

Nothing is foreign to, but every matter comes 
within, the science of jurisprudence. It was a favour- 
ite maxim of Lord Brougham that ' full and minuic 
details are to the lawgiver as the chart, the compass, 
and the lead to the navigator.' Mr. West Watson, 
F.S.S., the City Chamberlain of Glasgow, has for 
several successive years published annual reports 
'upon the vital, social, and economic statistics' 
of the second city of the United Kingdom. The 
last, for the year 1&74— the eleventh of the series — is 
now before us. The labour of these annual compi- 
lations must be excessive, but it is obvious that to 
the compiler it has been a very 'labour of love.* 
To the statist these tibles must be of vast import- 
ance, and to every one who feels interest in the well- 
being of the social body they will be found full of 
matter for reflection and suggestion. If similar tables 
could be with equal fulness and accuracy annually 
obtained from all the civic authorities of large centres 
pf population, the national benefit would be incalcul- 
able. Many returns are annually ordered by par- 
liament and with great trouble and cost entombed in 
blue books, seldom or never read. One general 
report for the whole nation founded on separate 
returns such as that given by the Chamberlain of 
Glasgow would embrace all that was necessary for 
social and economic purposes. 

The reporter notices that the year 1873 in Glas- 
gow was characterised by several exceptional peculi- 
arities. These were chiefly atmospheric. But those 
of 1874 had a more widely spread influence and 
* extended to our sanitary and commercial relation?, 
as well as to merely atmospheric or meteorological 
derangement' These three factors influenced the 
extent of mortality so that during the closing months 
of the year 1874 it had become almost unparalleled. 
The reporter proceeds to give in detail the peculi- 
arities of meteorology in each successive month of the 
year with its relative mortality (p. 10). September 
had the lowest rate of mortality and December the 
largest. The varied diseases which were the mes- 
sengers of death are then minutely recorded. The 
conclusion is that the year 1874 was the most fatal 
to human life in Glasgow except that of 1871. This 
section of the report is illustrated by a table, setting 



forth the mortality in each month for the twelve 
years from the year 1863 to 1874 inclusive {p 14). 
At an after part of the report the Chamberlain states^ 
that 1S74 was unusually fatal. He holds that the 
unparalleled mortality of December in that year was 
easily accounted for * from the bitter inclemency of 
the weather,' but beyond that he is of opinion that 
during all the year * two great and exceptional causes 
contributed to excessive mortality — first, illuminating 
gas, and the second, sewerage' (p. 32).* This 
division of the report, if equal means of comparison 
existed with other great cities, would aflbrd impor- 
tant practical information to medical and sanitary 
science. The reporter next states the * natural in- 
crease of the population, that is to say, the increase 
which has resulted independent of either immigra- 
tion or emigration' (p. 15). This is illustrated by a 
tabic for fourteen years, contrasting births with 
deaths, and thus showing < the natural increase.* 
Next follows a table of the rainfall during each 
month of the twelve years from 1863. Then follow 
tables of births. As in previous reports, the re- 
porter again ' mentions one of those great vital laws 
of nature which we can only record but cannot ex- 
plain,' * that the second quarter of each year exhibits 
an undeviating preponderance of births over those 
of any other trimestrial period' (p. 18), and that 
without reference to the period when marriages are 
in the ascendant This fact deserves greater atten- 
tion than it has ever yet received. We fully under- 
stand how the fruits of the earth should have their 
seasons corresponding with seed time ; it is more 
difficult to discern how the fruit of the womb should 
also have its season, and that irrespective of the 
season of marriages, which generally are supposed 
to be the precursor of nativities. This is shown by 
the immediately following table of marriages (p. 20), 
which shows the peculiar seasons when marriages are 
most commonly contracted. The reporter proceeds to 
notice how * the month of May, held to be as unlucky 
by our Scotch people as by the ancient Romans, ex- 
hibits so marked a diminution. As a necessary re- 
sult June exhibits the appropriate rebound,' thus 
May, 1874, gives only 204 couples who defied the 
popular prejudice and heroically * gave hostages to 
fortune,' whilst the rebound in June places 703 on 
the register. Certain local and festive epochs in 
Glasgow life mark favoured seasons for marriage, 
so that four months, January, June, July, and Novem- 
ber, give nearly one half of marriages for the twelve 
months of the year. The year 1874 gave 4,47^^^ 
marriages, of which 2,215 occurred within the four 
months above mentioned. The reporter annexes a 
curious table, confirmatory of those which appeared 
in former reports, illustrative of the fact 'that in 
Scotland at least the marriage rate varies very much 
according to the rate of the density of the popula- 
tion, thus : — 

In 8 principal towns i marriage to 113 of the populatioiL 
., large towns i ». 136 ., .. 

., small towns i ,. 157 



rural districts i 



195 



This opens a rich field for the statist and political 
economist to discover the reason why, and the 
advantage or disadvantage of, this greatly increased 
source of population on Malthusian principles. 
The tables of mortality follow, with the like monthly 



1 



* This last observation deserves the utmost atieniiofl of 
those who devote their services to the sanitary conditioD of 
large towns. 
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' divisions, distinguishing between the sexes, and with 
four periods of age, presenting valuable information 
for medical and sanitary reformers (p. 23). Another 
table gives twenty-six of the leading causes of death 
(p» 36.) The tables of mortality of course lead to 
those of interments. Here the reporter most justly 
deprecates intramural interments as being ' a positive 
and perilous nuisance/ and closes with this passage : 
*' Whether at some not far distant period we may come 
to dispense with the present mode of disposing of our 
dead, and resort to burning, or as it is more politely 
termed " cremation," I can as yet perceive but very 
few admonitory suggestions to guide me. Either of 
the modes of disposal is sufficiently painful and even 
repulsive to those who survive, and surely in this age 
of advanced intelligence some intermediate or even 
still undiscovered mode of ^ burying our dead out of 
our sight,'' may yet be suggested.' 

The report is enriched with numerous tables, 
bristling with details and figures bearing on every 
•lection of civic social life. One feature is shown in 
them all : how rapidly this ' exceeding great city ' 
has increased in magnitude, population, and riches 
mingled with poverty. In 1801, the population 
numbered 77,385 ; in 1871, its census showed 
477,732. In 1810, the vessels on the register at 
Glasgow were 24, and their tonnage, 1,956 ; in 1865, 
die number was 815, and their tonnage, 329,752. 

Again complimenting the learned and indefatig- 
able chamberlain on the result of his renewed labours 
and congratulating the city of Glasgow in posses- 
sing so able an officer, and desiring that others 
would emulate his success in this somewhat arid but 
yet highly fruitful field of social economics, we 
venture to recommend the study of this report to 
all who desire to learn the fortunes and milures, 
as well as the sins and sorrows, of large cities; 
what paths are to be avoided, and what to be pur- 
sued to produce' ' the greatest good to the greatest 
number.' 



THE WATER SUPPLY OF UPPINGHAM. 

Mr. Haviland's Report to the Sanitary Authority 
of Uppingham misrepresents the condition of the 
drinkmg-water of Uppingham, and misrepresents the 
analysis which I made for the sanitary authority. 

I received six samples of water from the Sanitary 
Inspector of Uppingham. The following are my 
analyses : • 



Date 



Name and description of the Grains per 
samples of water gallon 



1875 
Nov. 15 



Uppingham waters 



1. Hodgkiuson's Well . 

2. David's Well . 

5. Top Town Spring . 

4. Campbell's Well . 

5. Mullins's Well 

6. Dr. Brown's Well . 



Solids Chlor. 



33* 

X20' 



Part* per 
millioa 



Free 
amm. 



33* 

67- 

104- 

89- 



I '5 


•00 


14-6 


•00 


1-6 


•00 


4 a 


•00 


i6'8 


•00 


8-8 


*oo 



Album, 
amm. 



•04 

•04 

•04 

•04 

•«3 
•06 



Persons who are familiar with water-analysis will 
at once see that according to this table the four first 
waters are extraordinarily free from nitrogenous 
organic matter, that water 5 (Mullins) is dirty, and 
that water 6 is fairly free from organic matter. Now, 
having received these analyses from me^ and having 



made use of my name in his report to the sanitary 
authority which was inquiring into the outbreak of 
typhoid fever in Uppingham, Mr. Haviland publishes 
the analysis of Mullins's well and suppresses the rest. 
It appears, moreover, Irom the appendix to the report 
(but it is not stated in the body of the report) that 
the water of Mullins's well is never used for drinking 
purposes. 

Thus then, having sent me six waters to be ex- 
amined in connection with an outbreak of typhoid 
fever, Mr. Haviland publishes an analysis condem- 
natory of a water which is not drunk, and suppresses 
the five analyses which are in favour of the organic 
purity of the five remaining samples. 

He goes even further than that, and ver>' in- 
geniously makes it appear that my other analyses 
condemn the other waters. This is managed as 
follows : It happened that water i (Hodgkinson's 
well) had been analysed by Dr. Anderson in October. 
This analysis was condemnatory, and, while exhibit- 
ing the same or nearly the same amoimt of solids 
and chlorine as my own analysis, differed from mine 
in the essential particular, that is to say in the 
albuminoid ammonia which is the index to organic 
contamination. My analysis showed ox>4 for albu- 
minoid ammonia, and Dr. Anderson's showed 0*12 
parts of albuminoid ammonia per million. Mr. 
Haviland publishes this analysis of Dr. Anderson's 
in the most prominent manner possible and sup- 
presses my determination of albuminoid ammonia^ 
and says that Dr. Anderson's analysis agrees sub- 
stantially with mine. 

Having by this artifice made me seem to report 
0'I2 in place of 0*04 — that is to say, having repre- 
sented me as finding Hodgkinson's water to be a 
foul water, whereas it is in reality a water of unusual 
purity — Mr. Haviland proceeds to extend his mis- 
representation by the ingenious remark, that * Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn's analysis of Mr. Hodgkinson's water 
and the Top Town Spring water exactly agree with 
each other in every particular except that the latter 
had one-tenth of a grain more chlorine per gallon 
than the former.' By this device he asserts, in effect, 
that I find 0*12 albuminoid ammonia in Top Town 
Spring water. 

Of the water in Monsieur David's house Mr. 
Haviland says that it was * analysed by Professor 
Wanklyn and found polluted; it contained 120 grains 
of solids to the gallon, and 14*6 grains of chlorine.' 

The truth is that this water was analysed by me^ 
and, so far from being polluted, was found to be of 
extraordinary purity. It gave {^ide the table) 0*04 
part of albuminoid ammonia per million, and in 
point of organic purity ranks with good distilled 
water and with deep spring water and the purest 
filtered river waters. J. Alfred Wanklyn. 



^ato iilcj)0rts. 



NEGLECT TO DEPOSIT BUILDI NG PLANS. 

Mr. J. Sadler was summoned at the instance of the 
Teddington Local Hoard, before the justices at Staines, for 
commencing to erect a boathouse and workshop on the 
banks of the Thames without first depositing plans of such 
building for the lx)ard's approval, contrary to the 36th 
by-law of the local board. The justices considered it a 
paltry prosecution, and unanimously declined to make any 
order, leaving the local board to take proceedings in & 
higher court if they thought fit. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN. 

G. Green and W. Lenton, dinners, were chai^ged at 
the Huntingdon petty sessions with having employed a boy 
above the age of eight years, in contravention of the Agri- 
cultural Children Act. They both pleaded guilty. One de- 
fendant stated that he had lost 3/. per week by the Act, and 
that recently he had ten horses lying still, at a cost of 12/., 
because he could not get lads to work them. The magi- 
strates admitted that they would incur unpopularity by 
carrying out the Act, and inflicted a nominal fine of 6^. 
and 9^. costs. Both defendants refused to pay, and distress 
warrants will have to be issued. 



r 



EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF DISEASED 

MEAT. 

At the Bradford West Riding Court, last week, Ellis 
Greenwood, pork butcher, of Thornton, was char^ged, at 
tiie instance of the Thornton Board of Health, with having 
sold a quantity of diseased meat which was unfit for human 
food. A man named Johnson Robinson at the last Brad- 
ford fair, on December 9, bought seven pigs. A fortnight 
afterwards the pigs began to be poorly, and six of them died, 
the cause of death in the opinion of a veterinary surgeon 
being typhoid fever. The pigs were buried in a quarry, 
and it had been found that the defendant had exhumed 
some of the pigs and had sold four of the hams to a person 
named Charles Kendall, an apple dealer, who, refusing to 
give a sovereign, the price at which they were offered, 
gave him four stones of apples, of the value of 4r. &/., in 
payment for the hams. Greenwood was committed to prison 
tor two months, with hard labour, and Kendall was severely 
rebuked and told he had had a narrow escape from a like 
punishment. 

WORKSHOPS REGULATION ACT. 

At the Woolwich Police Court Mrs. A. A. Standing, 
dressmaker, 9, Brewer Street, appeared to answer to sum- 
monses taken out by Mr. Redgrave, for employing two young 
women named M. Hammond and E. Rutland beyond 
hours. The allowed hours on Saturday were from half-past 
eight until half-past four in the afternoon ; but the in- 
pectors found the girls working there at twenty minutes 
past five. — Mr. Redgrave said the defendant was visited on 
a previous occasion, and it was found that she gave no half 
holiday on Saturday afternoons. She was cautioned, and 
he visited the place again on Saturday, the 15th instant, and 
found two young persons working fifty-five minutes after 
time. Defendant said Rutland was her forewoman, and 
lived in the house. Ladies were often very pressing for 
the execution of their orders. — Mr. Patteson said the Act 
had been introduced to prevent the evil results of customers 
being pressing, as the young people employed always 
suffered. The defendant had rendered herself liable to a 
fine of y. for each offence, but he would let her off with a 
fine of y. and 2j. costs in each case. 

CONVEYING INFECTIOUS PATIENT. 
Mr. J. Blackwood, of 11, Trevor Square, Knights- 
bridge, has been summoned to answer a complaint of 
having conveyed his daughter, Isabella Blackwood, in a 
public conveyance, she suffering from a dangerous and in- 
fectious disease, without proper precaution against spread- 
ing the disorder. — The surgeon at the Fever Hospital 
proved that the daughter was brought to the hospital in a 
cab, she at the time suffering from scarlet fever. The cab 
had to be disinfected before it was again allowed to be 
used by the public. — The defendant said that he had no 
intention of infringing the law, for he had employed the 
hospital ambulance to convey other members of his family 
who had unfortunately been attacked with the fever. In 
this case he contracted with the cabman to convey his 
diild to the hospital for lor., a sum which he at the time 
considered sufficient to pay for disinfecting the cab. — Tlie 
magistrate said he considered this a bad case, and ordered 
the defendant to pay a fine of 5/. and 17J. costs. 



SMOKE NUISANCE. 

R. Cox, stoker to J. Bayley, refreshment-house keeper, 
7, James Street, Oxford Street, has appeared at the Maryle- 
lx>ne Police Court to answer to a summons taken oat on 
behalf of the Conmiissioners of Police, for that he did on 
December 15 negligently use a certain furnace, so that the 
smoke arising therefrom was not effectually consumed or 
burnt. — The evidence of constable James Gray went to- 
show that owing to complaints having been made at the 
police station he was directed to keep observation on the 
premises kept by the defendant's master. On Decefnber 15 
dense black smoke was seen issuing from the chimney, and 
on January i, Mr. Sandison, the government engineer, in- 
spected the three furnaces and found they were so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke, but they were choked 
with dirt If proper care was used smoke could be pre- 
vented. On January 7 dense black smoke was seen issuing 
for fifteen minutes, and on the 1 8th for eight minutes. — 
The defendant, in answer to the complainant, said it was 
difficult to prevent some smoke as there were thr<*e furnaces 
and only one chimney. — Mr. D*Eyncourt ordered the 
defendant to pay a fine of lOf. and lA 131. M, costs, or to 
be imprisoned for one month. 



REFUSAL TO APPROVE BUILDING PLANS. 

The Queen's Bench Division on January 12, had before 
it the case of Phillips v. Litchurch I.ocal Board, In this, 
case application was made, for a rule calling upon the local 
board of Litchurch to show cause why they should not 
approve certain plans for the constniction of some china 
works which had been submitted to them for their approval 
Mr. Phillips, it was stated, was the owner of large china 
works at Worcester, and he and other persons had bought 
land for the erection of similar works in the local board 
district, and were under heavy contracts to the extent of 
50,000/. Plans of the proposed buildings, which were 
prepared in accordance with the by-laws • of the local 
board, were duly submitted to the board ; and no objec- 
tion had been taken that they did not comply with the 
by-laws in matters of construction. But the local board 
passed a resolution to the effect that they could not allow 
Mr. Phillips to erect china works, because their working 
would establish * a noxious trade or manufacture, accord- 
ing to the 1 1 2th section of the Public Health Act.* The 
local board, it was argued, had entirely misconstrued the 
1 1 2th section. It did not give them power to say that the 
works when completed would prove a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. They were simply to decide whether the 
plans complied with the by-laws ; and if afterwards they 
were proved to be a nuisance in working, the owners 
would be liable to a penalty of 50/. per day. Mr. Phillips 
had carried on similar works in Worcester without causing 
any nuisance. A rule nisi was granted, 

WORKS UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 

At the Saffron Walden Borough Session, R. Perry, of 
Debden, Essex, was summoned at the instance of the cor- 
poration, to show cause why an order should not be made 
upon him for the payment of 66/., being the expenses in- 
curred by the corporation in doing certain necessary works 
which the defendant had neglected, after notice, to do. It 
appeared that the defendant is the owner of a number of 
small houses in the borough, called Upper Square. In the 
early part of last year repeated complaints were made by 
the inspector of nuisances, the surveyor, and the medical 
officer, of the insufficient privy accommodation and defec- 
tive drainage of these premises, and ultimately on July 13, 
the corporation direced the inspector of nuisances to serve 
Perry with a notice in writing requiring him to do the 
necessary work within twenty-eight days, and giving him 
notice that in case of his making default in doing so, the 
sanitary authority would proceed to do the work, and to 
recover the costs of doing so from the uwner in a summary 
nuinner. Perry took no notice whatever of the matter, 
and after some further deUy, the sanitary authority ia 
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Kovember last ordered a builder in Saffron Walden to 
execute the works, which he did, and his chai^f^es, amount- 
ing to 66/., were now sought to be recovered from the 
defendant. The defendant's counsel took a number of 
technical objections to the various notices and proceedings, 
but admitted that he could not ask the justices to open the 
question of the reasonableness of the builder's charges, as 
it had l)een decided by a superior court, that the duty of 
the justices, in such a proceeding as the present, was purely 
ministerial. The mayor announced that the order applied 
for would be made for payment by the defendant of the 
<66/. I or. &/., but they consented to state a case for the 
High Court of Justice upon the technical objections taken. 



NEGLECT TO COMPLY WITH THE 
VACCINATION ACT. 

H. ScROGGS, residing at 7, Downs Buildings, Borough, 
^was summoned by Mr. Brinton, vaccination officer of St. 
Saviour^s Union, for neglecting to produce his child at the 
puMic vaccination station within eight days after its being 
vaccinated to be inspected. — Mr. Brinton said that the 
«child was bom on Septeml)er 2, last, and was brought 
to tlie vaccination station, 61, Nelson Square, Blackfriars 
Road, by defendant's wife, who was served with a printed 
notice directing her to produce the child within eight days 
to be inspected by the medical officer appointed by the 
guardians. She, however, failed to do so, hence the 
present proceedings. Mr. Brinton informed his worship of 
the great trouble these poor people gave to the officer 
appointed to carry the Act out. They were so obstinate 
that he had considerable difficulty in persuading them to 
l>ring their children, and then they in most cases gave false 
addresses, so that he was unable to know whether the 
vaccination had been effective. — Defendant's wife said she 
did net object to produce her child, and should have done 
so had not its arm been pulled out. — The public vaccinator 
said he vaccinated the child, and at the same time gave 
Mrs. Scroggs the printed notice to produce the child for in- 
-spection on the 7th inst. She failed to do so, but a few 
•days afterwards he saw Mrs. Scroggs. and examined the 
•child. He found nothing the matter with it. There were 
no signs of its arm being pulled out. — Mr. Benson told 
Mrs. >crog^ that he was satisfied that there was not one 
iKTord of truth in what she had said. It was clear to him 
that she had wilfully neglected to obey the Act. It was of 
the greatest importance that the children should be in- 
spected after vaccination, not only to ascertain whether it 
was done efficiently, but to procure the necessary * lymph * 
for other children. As a caution to others, he fined her 
•js. or seven days. 

NEGLECT BY A DUST CONTR.\CTOR. 

At Marlborough Street Police Court, Mr. Hobbs, con- 
tractor for the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, was 
summoned by Sir C. Trollope, on behalf of the trustees of 
Orosvenor Square, for causing a nuisance in the square by 
the deposit of snow therein. The vestry, who are the real 
defendants, the contractor, Mr. Hobbs, having acted under 
their instructions, were represented by their solicitor. Mr. 
Sertram, clerk to the trustees, attended to support the 
summonses. The case, as presented by Mr. Bertram, was 
that during the recent snow the defendant, by the direc- 
tion of the vestry of St. George's, carted snow from neigh- 
"bouring thoroughfares, and deposited it with the other 
rubbish and filth necessarily collected against the railings 
-of the square, through which some of the stuff went. Two 
summonses — one under the Highway Act and the other 
under a loc^l Act — were accordingly taken out, the vestry 
having a«serted their right to do as they had authorised the 
'Contractor to do. Sir C. Trollope proved that he saw the 
defendant's carts bring snow from other streets and pile 
It against the railings of the square. On making remon- 
strances he was told they were acting under orders. Since 
the summonses were taken out the snow and slush had 
Ixen removed. He need not point out the serious nuisance 



to which the residents of Grosvenor Square would be put 
if it were legal to pile rubbish in the square, making por- 
tions impassable. — The solicitor for St. George's argued 
that under the local Act the vestry were justified in direct -^ 
ing the contractor to remove the snow from the more 
public thoroughfares into Grosvenor Square and less public 
thoroughfares. The vestry, in cases of such emergency as 
a sudden heavy fall of snow, had power by law to act as 
they saw fit for the benefit of the public. The inhabitants 
of the square might be put to some inconvenience by the 
snow being placed there, but that must be endured, as it 
was a less inconvenience than that the public thoroughfares 
should be rendered unavailable for traffic. — Mr. Knox said 
there was no dispute as to the facts, it was only a question 
of law. He would ask the solicitors on both sides to fiir- 
nish him with the Acts, local or otherwise, on which they 
relied. — Mr. Bertram pointed out the clause under whicn 
the summonses were taken out. — ^The solicitor for St. 
George's indicated the local Act on which the vestry relied, 
taking also into account the public convenience. — Mr. 
Knox said he would look carefully into the Acts, and see 
exactly what the state of the law was. Then he would be 
prepared to give his decision. — At the second hearing on 
the 31st January, Mr. Knox pointed out that the snow, 
which had been piled up in great masses in the square, in 
the present instance had remained there for several days 
without any effort being made to remove it. While the 
vestry and their contractor had power to lift all ice and 
snow within the district, there must be a removal, within 
a reasonable time, of what was collected ; and in this case 
the limit of reasonable time had been exceeded. He im- 
posed a penalty of 2cxr., and is, costs on the one summons, 
and the other he dismissed. 



^cfaicto. 



Lectures on State Medicine, By Francois de Chau- 
MONT. M.D., conjoint Professor of Military Hygiene, 
Army Medical School. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

{Continued,) 

The preceding part of our review of Dr. de Chaumont's 
book has been simply analytical, because the questions 
discussed were either matters of fact ; or else would have 
required a far largfr spnce for their consideration than our 
limits would admit of, but as the sixth and last lecture 
deals with only one class of subjects, viz., 'prevention of 
disease ; the contagious disease Acts ; the laws of propaga- 
tion of disease ; epidemics ; statistics, their methods, 
objects and importance, we propose criticising very briefly 
some of the statements and conclusions. 

The objects of this lecture are well set out by the 
author, who observes that *in concluding this course I wish 
to say a few words on the prevention of disease generally, 
involving therein some remarks on its modes of propagation, 
and the views entertained on the question by different ob- 
servers. This might be considered as the sum of the whole 
matter, for all the aim of state medicine is the prevention 
of disease, and the various points touched upon in the 
previous lectures were all directed to this end. It is not, 
however, with the view merely of going over ground 
already trodden, but to consider briefly the practical appli- 
cation of some of the principles laid down, and the future 
prospects of sanitation generally.' 

It is obvious that the method which a person will take 
for the prevention of disease will depend to a great extent 
on his view of its origin and mode of propagation. Thus 
a disbeliever in contagion will think isolation unnecessary, 
a disbeliever in malaria will not care whether or not his 
house is built near a marsh, and he who does not admit 
that disease can be conveyed by water, will care little about 
the pollution of wells. Theories, however, are so modified 
in practice that nearly all are agreed that general unhy- 
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gienic conditions are favourable to disease, and on the 
contrary that a strict adherence to the ordinary principles of 
health will greatly modify if not prevent attacks of disease. 
Plenty of pure air and water, cleanliness, a sufficient supply 
of good fcKxU and efficient removal of all excreta are funda- 
mental points admitted by all ; but something more than 
these are necessary as regards especially epidemic diseases, 
viz., the exclusion of the morbific poison which is the mate- 
ries morbi of these diseases. 

The means of disinfection used are intended Ml) ^^ ^^' 
stroy if possible the morbific poison ur?erly ; (2) to suspend 
its action and arrest its propagation if destruction cannot be 
conveniently accomplished.' The first is to be effected by 
' exposure to free currents of air, by using certain chemiciU 
agents, or by heat.' 'The second may be accom- 
pUshed by great cold, or by certain chemical substances.' 
The exposure to free currents of air is uncertain 
and slow, whilst the vapours of certain agents, as of 
chlorine, nitrous acid, and sulphurous acid, are more 
speedy and efficacious. Other disinfectants, such as chloride 
of zinc, permanganates, and salts of iron, must come in 
contact with the matter to be destroyed. To this latter 
statement of Dr. De Chaumont many will object ; for 
instance, the advocates of the use of the permanganates do 
not agree with the doctrine that it cannot be us«l by dif- 
liision in the air in the same w^y as chlorides, and there- 
fore strongly advise that cloths dipped in the solution be 
stretched on lines across the sick chamber, or an open 
doorway. Heat is considered the best disinfectant, and we 
believe this will be admitted by all, provided it be used 
-dry at a temperature of from 230° to 250® Fahr., or in the 
form of of superheated steam. The temperature of boiling 
water, which is stated by Dr. de Chaumont to be sufficient 
in most coses, is not considere<l to be high enough by some 
of our liest chemists and experimenters. 

The next method of disinfection by the use of carbolic 
acid, chloralum, and other substances which do not destroy 
the poison, is still very efficacious, as they arrest its activity 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the strength of 
the solution used. There is, however, one view of the action 
of carbolic acid which has been overlooked by our author, 
viz. that if the infected articles be disinfecteil by carbolic 
4icid, they can be removed from the immediate neighbourhood 
by water-carriage or otherwise to a distance, and so diluted 
by the air or water as to become innocuous, and eventually 
-destroyetl. 

Isolation is a most important precaution in preventing 
typhus, smiU-pox, and scarlet fever, but appears less effec- 
tual in regard to measles ' perhaps because its particular 
poison may be carried more easily through the air.' The 
isolation should be complete lx)th as rq^ards the patient 
and his clothes and bedding. As to quarantine. Dr. de 
Chaumont believes that if it could be rigidly carried out it 
would stop epidemics from without, but the whole question 
is so surrounded with difficulty, and so partially earned out, 
that it is often a positive nuisance, and absolutely useless, 
and in this we agree with him. 

As regards the Contagious Diseases' Act he is satisfied 
that very strong testimony in its favour has been afforded 
by the operation of similar Acts in Malta, Calcutta, and 
many places abroad. That it is important to carry out the 
Act in garrison towns because of the sickness of the 
soldiers^ which he believes would be reduced one half if 
syphilitic diseases could be prevented. He considers all 
the objections to have but little force compared with the 
benefits which would be derived from it being efficiently 
put in practice. 

The laws of propagation of disease and epidemics 
afford a wide field for discussion, but in which we have at 
present made but little progress, as, although some fallacies 
have been got rid of, * we still have some advocating the 
view of a general morbific poison, whose special varieties 
produce particular maladies ; others, who deny any special 
poison at all ; some insist upon it that each disease has its 
own special germ ; whilst others are sure that the germs 
tnaiy arise tic n<n/o. Some credit a fungus with the bad pre- 



eminence, 'and some adopt the bacterium as the font et my 
malL* Dr. de Chaumont remarks that ipace would not 
allow of his discussing all these, but believes that the 
majority are in favour of a special poison producing a 
particular disease, and considers the objection that hybnds 
are occasionally formed, as Rotheln or measly scarlet 
fever, to be in favour of the special poison theory. The 
doctrine of evolution may, perhaps, be applied to these 
diseases, as it alleges only the gradual development of the 
type into another until a high state of perfection is attained, 
when the chances of further development are greatly 
lessened. On the other hand, when the limit is reached 
the type tends to decay ; at the same time this limit may be 
shifted in the course of ages, and fresh integriitions starting 
from other points may retu:h a higher stage. The same 
theory may apply to other diseases, and account for the 
disappearance of some which no longer occur. On the 
other hand, what value can we attach to the theories of the 
spontaneous origin of disease, by which germs are supposed 
to arise either out of previously existing organic matter, or 
else from certain combinations of inorganic matter. There 
is no evidence of real value os to the first view ; and as 
regards the second, we think that the supporters of it have 
not understood ' the tremendous nature of the postulate 
they demand.' The force required would be enormous. 
Thus a gramme of hydrogen in burning evolves heat 
equivalent to 47*5 foot-tons, and of carbon equal to 11 foot- 
tons. Conceive the force which must lie i-cquired for the 
integration of the most minute particle of organic matter, 
and the much greater force for the most minute organism 
capable of independent existence. 

He goes on to say that Chauveau, Sanderson, and 
others h^ve shown by experiment very good cause for 
believing that there is a special poison in such diseases as 
small-pox, and that that poison is particulate. It seems, 
however, strange at first sight, that such diseases should be 
more rife at one time than another, unless there be some 
occult influence as the determining cause. Dr. de Chau- 
mont thinks that it is unnecessary to assume the existence of 
such causes, as it seems to him that after an epidemic the 
number of persons susceptible to an attack has been so 
much diminished as to account for the cessation of the 
epidemic, and that an invasion of the disease will not 
again occur until the number of *epinosic individuals' 
has again considerably increased. It seems to u.«, however, 
if the invasion of an epidemic depends only on the namber 
of epinoslc individuals (i.e. of those susceptible of an 
attack), that the recurrence of an epidemic in such diseases 
as measles and scarlet fever, which attack chiefly children, 
would be determinwl only by the birth-rate, and would 
therefore vary but little in the length of their epidemic 
waves. Now the statistical calculations of Dr. Tripe on 
scarlatina, referred to by Dr. de Chaumont (see Sani- 
tary Record, May 8, 1875), show that whilst the 
average annual mortality in each epidemic since 1853 has 
not varied twenty deaths per 1,000,000 population, yet 
the length of the epidemic waves has been gradually in- 
creasing, having been of three years' duration in 1853-55, 
then of four, next of five, then of six years for the 
epidemic of 1865-70 ; whilst that of the present epidemic 
will almost certainly extend to the end of 1877, and per- 
haps of 1878, being a period of seven or eight years. If 
the number of epinosic individuals in London alone 
determines the death-rate, why does the intensity of the 
epidemic influences vary so much as to have caused a 
much smaller number of deaths than the average for the 
last five years ? Statistics are at the bottom of all inquiries 
of this kind, and it is therefore of great importance, not 
only that no false facts be registered, but that no hasty or 
erroneous inferences be drawn from them. We should not 
only remember that a small number of observations is 
inadequate to establish a fact, but also that a mere repeti- 
tion ot observations beyond a certain point is proportionably 
of small additional value. Calculations are given which 
fully support this proposition* But he obser\'es that ' the 
more statistics are extended embracing fresh facts and 
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analysing old ones, the more valuable will they be.' Dr. 
de Chaumont then proceeds to discuss the recent attacks 
on the Registrar- General's death-rate as values of the sanitary 
state of diflerent districts and thinks that the objectors 
have been hypercritical, as 'accidental causes acting through 
a length of time tend to neutralise each other.' Here 
again he seems to have looked at the objections only which 
referred to nil England, and to have overlooked those for 
the metropolis, which belong to a different category alto- 
gether, as they are not based on accidental causes. We 
agree so entirely with Quetelet*s four chief rules, which 
Dr. de Chaumont says should be hung up in evexy room 
or office where figures are dealt with, that we copy them 
for the benefit of our medical and sanitary statisticians: 

1. Never have preconceived opinions as to what the 
figures are to prove. 

2. Never reject a number that seems contrary to what 
you might expect, merely because it departs a good deal 
from the apparent average. 

3. Be careful to weigh and record all the possible 
causes of an event, and do not attribute to one what is 
really the result of the combination of several. 

4. Never compare data which have nothing in com- 
mon. 

Dr. de Chaumont concludes as follows : * We try to 
prevent disease as well as death, and if we can do this, 
and so induce hereditary immunity, there is no reason why 
our weakly ones of to-day may not be the parents of 
a strong and intellectual race in the future. Under any 
circumstances our duty is clear, to improve the condition 
of our race according to our lights, and let the results take 
care of themselves. The same law of development will, 
sooner or later, teach us if we have taken the right road 
or not, to reacli the wished-for goal. ' 

ITie length to which this review has extended shows 
the value we place on this work, and we trust that we have 
given such an analysis as will enable our readers to judge 
for themselves how far it is likely to meet their wants. 
We need scarcely say that we consider it an important 
addition to the other works published on this subject, and 
can strongly recommend it to those who require informa- 
tion of the most recent date. 
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THE GENESIS OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
( To the Editor oft/u Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In answer to the letter from Dr. Mackintosh in 
your last issue, I will, with your permission, make the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

Nothing that I wTote implied that typhoid fever only 
comes from the evacuations of typhoid patients, nor that it 
'can only exist where it has existed before, or where it has 
been conveyed by persons or things.' That is to say, I did 
not allude specially either to the specific or to the non- 
specific theory of the origin of the disease. The distinction 
I did wish to draw was between organic matter of animal, 
more especially of excremental origin, and that of vegetable 
origin, as being the cause of typhoid fever. 

I should not have been surprised if protracted cases of 
diarrhoea had been caused by, and had been attributed to, 
the use of water contaminated with vegetable oiganic 
matter, lx:cause there can be no doubt that this, amongst 
numerous other causes, is capable of producing tliat disease. 
But before I could be convinced that a few rotten turnips 
in drinking-water can produce a disease like typhoid fever, 
which is characterised by well marked and definite lesions, 
I should want much more exhaustive evidence than Dr. 
Mackintosh has offered in his letter, and I should want all 
other possible causes of the disease eliminated. But he is 
iilent on thii^ point. 

Were the characteristic lesions belonging to the disease 



looked for and found by post niortem examination in thjC 
cases which proved fatal ? I think that positive evidence 
of this sort is necessary if we are asked to come to the con* 
elusion tliat typhoid fever was due to what appears to me, 
and what I believe will appear to the majority of your' 
readers, to be an unusual cause. 

Dr. Mackintosh does not give any analysis of the well- 
water in question, so that we are in the dark as to whether 
or not there was any excremental pollution of the water. 

Owing to the ^vretched sanitary arrangements which pre- 
vail in most rural districts, pollution of this sort is so com- 
mon in shallow well water, and not less so in that from the. 
mill-stone grit than in that from many other geological 
formations, that in the absence of positive proof to the con- 
trary, I should strongly suspect its presence in addition to' 
the contamination with vegetable organic matter. 

Again, Dr. Mackintosh does not mention whether 
there were any other insanitary conditions common to 
the cottages where the disease occurred, such as any 
accumulations of filth, bad drainage, or ill constructed 
privies. If any such existed, might it not have been 
ix)ssible for the water to have become polluted with 
excremental matter? Any of this that might have 
gained access to the well would have been removed, 
as well as the turnips, 'when the well was cleaned out, 
water and all.' And inasmuch as he observes that *iso-' 
lation and disinfection, with other precautions, were recom- 
mended and adopted during the outbreak in every infected 
house,' I presume that the removal of any such insanitary 
conditions as I have indicated would be included in the 
* other precautions.' Moreover he has not mentioned how 
many susceptible persons were drinking the well water at 
the end of the outbreak. Therefore the information con- 
tained in his letter does not convince me that the outbreak 
was causc<l by the presence of the turnips in the water, nor 
that its cessation was due to their removal from the well ; 
and unless he can prove that there was no possible source 
of ^cremental pollution of the air, and more especially of 
the water, he will certainly fail to convince me that typhoid 
fever can be produced by drinking rotten turnip water. 

Alfred Ash by, 
Medical Officer of Health, 

Grantham, Newark, and Sleaford 

Combiuecl Sanitary District. 
Grantliam, Feb. 2. 

APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES^ 
ETC. 

BuRNi.EV, Henry, Ewj., h3s been appointed Chairman of the Nor- 
manton Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Walker, resigned. 

Eastwood, Mr. T. W., Kas been appointed Clerk to the New Tod- 
morden Urbun Sanitary Authority. 

FiRi.DP.N, Mr. William, ha.s been appointed Collector to the New 
Todmordcn Urban Sanitary Authority. 

FowLKS. Mr. Frederick, has been apixiinted Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Hereford Rural Sanitory I district, vice Uavies, deceased. 

Hooding, Mr. F., has been appointed Clerk to the Alderbury Rural 
Sanitary Auihoriiy, vice Jesse, deceased. 

Howell, Mr. U. W., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Stoke-on-Trent Urban Sanitary District, vice Steele, whose 
appointment has expired. 

JoNKS, Thomas Henry, Ksq. (of the North and South Wales Bank), 
has been a^point«l Treasurer to the Wrexham Corporatijn and 
Urb.in Sanitary Authority, vice Wyatt, deceased. 

Mackintosh, Angus, Escj., M.D., Lt.P.S.G., and T^M.. has been 
tinanimousl;^ re-appomtcd Medical Officer of Health for the 
Rural District of the Chesterfield Union, and the Urban Sani- 
tary Districts of Whittington, Dronftdd, Newbold c. Dunstan, 
Brampton and Walton, and Clay Lane, in the county of Derby. ^ 

Pai'I.l, Mr. H., has b-en appointed Clerk to the Chard Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, vice Gould, resigned. 

RocH, Nicholas Adamson, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the 
new Milford Port Sanitary Authority. 

Rodlbv, Mr. F., has been appointed Surveyor to the New Todmor- 
den Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Terill, Mr. W. F., has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for th^ Alderbury Rural Sanitary Districts. 

Wright, Mr. N. W., has been appointed Clerk to the North Bierley 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice I«ancaster, resigned. 

Young, Mr. Jonathan, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the I^rish of Chelsea, vice Mr. Hugh, resigned. 
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VACANCIES. 

Bedford Ritrai. Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui^^ances : 
aoo/. per annum. Application, aand instant, to Mark Sharman, 
Clerk to the Authoriry. 

-Oi.AMnRGANSHiRR. Public Analjrst : a/, xsr. &/. for each statutory 
report,^ 151. for each analysix^nd certificate, and iot.6ii. for 
attendinj; as a witncM at the place where he resides, or 9is. with 
3/. per mile Qoina: out and returning elsewhere. Application, 
March x, to T. Dalton, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 

Kinoston-uk)N-Hli.l. Town Clerk, Gerk to the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, Registrar of the Court of Record, and Steward of the 
Manor of Myton : 1,000/. per annum, ;ind a/. 7t. per day and rail- 
way fare when a^nt on Corporation business. Application, 5th 
insunt, to George C. Roberts, Town Clerk. 

Leicbstershirr. Public Analyst : lor. Ctf. per analysis : minimum, 
60/. for one year. Application, 7th instant, to W. Napier Reeve, 
Clerk of the Peace, Leicester. 

Soutmmolton RiTRAi. Sanitary Authority. Treasurer. 

St. Ives, Cornwall. Treasurer to the Corporation and Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. 

"Strathavrn, Lancnshire. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Stratton Rural Sanitary District. Cornwall. Medical Officer 
of Health, South District. Application, 7th inst., to W. Pickard, 
Clerk to the Authority. 

^SwADM.scoTE Urban SANITARY DISTRICT. Medical Officer of 
Htalth— Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances. Collector, and Market 
Hall Keeper : 100/. per annum. Applications, 5th instant, to W. 
P. Dewes, Clerk to the Authority, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

*SwAKACiE Urdan Sanitary DISTRICT. Surveyor and Inspector : 

70/. per annum. Application, xath instant, to James Roe, Clerk 

to the Authority. 
Truro Urban Sanitary District, ^[edical Officer of Health : 

Aof. for one year. Application, 5th instant, to J. H. Cock, Town 

Clerk. 
Weymouth Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEFLIES. 

A// communications must bear the signature of the writer ^ 
not necessarily for publication. 



ENCOURAGEMENT FOR SMOKERS. 

The Bath Chronicle announces the death in that city of Abigail 
Warion Morrison, in her xooth year, and the Dorset Chrouicle says 
an inmate of the workhouse named John ChafTey has just died at the 
age of X04 years, and adds—' Chaflfey was a great smoker.' 

THE PARISIAN MEDICAL NIGHT SERVICE. 

The new plan adopted in Paris, by which persons requiring 
night medical assistance can send to the police stations, a policeman 
accompanying their messenger to the surgeon's house, is .said to be 
working well. In one arrondissement more than eighty applications 
have been made since the year began, and not one of the doctors 
who have entered their names on the police list refuiied to attend. 

DRUNKENNESS. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
'Society, the Earl of Lichfield affirmed that it was fallacious to say 
drunkenness was the root of all evil, for, while in Staflfordshire it had 
increased 300 per cent, during the year, serious crimes had diminished 
30 per cent. The Bishop ot Lichfield di.sputed this reasoning, and 
said that drunkenness was eating up the vitality of religion and the 
life and industry of the nation. It could no longer be winked at, and 
Parliament must interfere to preserve the country. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF BERLIN. 

An interesting paper on the sanitary arrangements of Berlin and 
other large (German towns has been read by Dr. Stamm to the members 
of the Berlin Hygienical .Society. He showed that from 1867 to 1873 
the average mortality in Germany was one in thirty-three, while for 
the whole of Eivope the average was one in forty-two only ; that 
the mortality of Berlin is considerably greater than that of Paris, 
Amsterdam, or London : and that it has teen from three to ei^ht per 
cent more than in the ^ countrv districts in its immediate vicinity. 
Dr. Stamm attributes this mainly to the overcrowding of the popula- 
tion in the poorer quarters of the capitxd, owing to the exorbitant rates 
to which house rent has risen during the last few years. The number 
of people residing on each hectare of ground in Berlin is nearly five 
times a.s great as in I^ndon. The practice of letting houses for a 
long period at a fixed rent, as in London and Paris, is almost unknown 
at Berlin, where the landlord, owing to the scarcity of accommodation, 
is nearlv always sure of a tenant, even at an increased rent. Numbers 
of people live in cellars ; houses may be built as high as die street is 
wiae, and a small courtyard at the back is often made a pretext for 
adding three or four more storeys. In 1867 there were 15,574 dwellings 
in Berlin where upwards of six persons lived in one room, and i4,a9a 
cellar-dwellings, and .since then the evil has considerably increased. 
Dr. Stamm concluded by urging the Government to amend the legis- 
lation regarding house property in the German towns .so as to make it 
unlawful to build houses of such a height as to be prejudicial to the 
public healthy and to abolish altogether the practice of living in 
•cellars. 



LEAD PIPES. 

The following remarks oa lead pipes in relation to building arc 
extracted from an article on 'Lesui in Relation to Architecnire* 
published in the Builder of January 39. 'The most andcnt, ikit k 
to say, the Roniant method of making lead iMpes was to turn a iWet 
of the metal cast to the requisite thickness on a stout timber or iroo 
mandril ; and then to fuse or " bum " the edges together by ntans of 
a stream of red-hot lead, — ^poured on the joint through a level channel 
of clay, — which melted and thus combined the separate edges. 'Iliiv 
process— cumbersome, indeed, and sometimes ineflectual— had Iob^ 
given place to a soldered joint, until in our day it \a& been rcsuvi- 
tated, as it were, by the use of the oxyhydrogen bkm-pipe. ^ Boi 
we need hardly tell our readers that both of these old-fashioneil 
methods have been superseded— first by the ordinary dmwbench: 
and, secondly, by the hydraulic press — the last of which is an 
uncommonly beautiful procesi<, and renders the use of solder altofcther 
unnecessary, litis mechanical innovation —however it may affect the 
business of the artisan skilled in the use of the copper bolt— i«n<x 
altogether a matter for regret. For the objection we made to solder 
in any form upon roofs applies with still greater force to solder 
especially in soil-pipes. There is. in that ca.se, a physical action, 
properly so called ; a chemical action and an electrical action. Solder, 
which is an alloy of lead and tin, Ls, singular enough, more fusihk 
than either, but then it is harder than ^th. Again, tin 15 a very 
much better conductor of electricity than lead : hence a caK <rf^aaioa 
and re-action, which we need not stay to explain. Once more the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous matters which separately or in combination 

Si to compose the sewage of our domestic soil-pipes tell diflerently m 
e separate metals ; and in point of fact we find that soil-pipe<( in- 
variably give way at the soldered joints. Besides, it must be told 
that soldering is frequently exeotted in such a slovenly fashion as 
to render the interior surface of the joint a sort of serrated ridge of 
projecting spikes, to the great obstruction of the thoroughfare. Fv 
this reason alone the cast-lead syphon trap is preferable to a sddered 
one. Supply-pipes are of course never soldered excepting at the 
points of junction in the lengths, and this, the well-knowa ^v" °( 
plumber's joint, is, when carefully performed, one of the most useful 
and hcientific operations in the whole range of the mechanical aits. 

' The use of lead in water-cistem8,Jftlthough in many tcqieca a very 
convenient application of the metal, is not by any means viihoot 
danger in a sanitary point of view, and is, tncrefore, more or less 
objectionable. Of course, no other material, even slate or cait-in», 
can be nude so absolutely water tight. I1ie lead for a cist^ts 
usually cut in three pieces from the sheet— the bottom and two sides 
in one — the two ends separately, soldered together at the ^'**'*^ 
comers by the technical process termed "wiping," which is eftcted by 
a cloth saturated with grease and a redhot iron. Those who have 
tried to do this little job, and burnt their fingers at it, as we havedooe 
in our hot youth, will better understand than we can describe it The 
waste pipes, water-closet valves, hot-water pipes, and so forth, are afl 
attached to the cistern in the same manner ; and yet, as we have sakL 
although probably the safest in one respect,^ it is not the best means oc 
storing water for domestic use, and we will try to explain in a fc« 
sentences the reason. Lead pipes, lead cistern*, lead ves.sels— in short 
lead in any form, used in connection with water-supply, awtaiu a 
posuble and a very potent element of poison I 

' Lead is a metal which, as we have pointed out. U peculiarly proee 
to oxidation ; and therefore a study of the combined action of air aoa 
water on lead is of great importance, in conse<)uence of the meul 
being so frequently employed in the construction of cisterns a» 
water-pipes. The true chemical reaction is simply thi.s— the kad be- 
comes oxidised at the surface, and the water dissolves the oxide : tffi^_ 
solution absorbs the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, a ^^^^ 
hydrated oxycarbonate of lead is depotdted in silky scales, and a nesft 
portion of oxide of lead is formed and dissolved, and in this way & 
rapid corrosion of the metal ensues. This action is materially w- 
creased by the presence of some salts, and diminished by the P'^"'' 
of other salts in the water. It is much increased, for example, by the oc- 
currence of chlorides (which, as chloride of sodium is often present a 
spring water), and of nitrates and nitrites (which are often P'****'?. 
spring and river waters, from the decomposition of organic in^f/* 
while it is diminished, on the other hand, by the sulphates, phosphaBS 
and carbonates, and especially by carbonate of lime, which ^ *^ ^' 
tremely common impurity in spnng water. In the latter case, a niia 
of insoluble carbonate of^ lead is rapidly formed on the surface, aw 
the metal beneath is thus protected from the action of the w^^^- ' : 
however, the water contain much carbonic acid, the carbonate 0* »* 
may be dissolved in its turn : and on the whole, considering the da^ 

{fcrs which constantly arise from the use of water impregnated ««> 
ead, cisterns constructed with slate, or even of cast iroo, are tu 
preferable to leaden ones. ITiis poisonous tendency of the meial^ 
accordingly one of the great proDlems of water supply, sM*ce tae 
purity of the water is the greatest factor of the oxidation, and cos- 
sequent ly of the solution, of the metal. It is impossible to »P**'^*5l 
as has been often suggested, any obstacle to this chemical acuon. «^ 
as plates of line or layers of sand or lime, for the obvious reason flat 
these preventives need more attention than a hot-air furnace <* * P*" 
meter. Lead pipes^ or even composition pipes, the basi'S of •7"?'^ 
lead, are decidedly inferior to tin or iron, or even lead whidi is !»*» 
with tin.' 



NOTICE. 
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HETBOFOLITAN OPEN 8FACES. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

IL 
The Hackney Commons, 

In a paper in The Sanitary Record of 
I^ovember 20 last, I called attention to the fact that 
a number of important open spaces in the north-east 
of London bearing the collective name of *the 
Hackney Commons ' had been allowed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to fall into a condition 
of neglect Since that time, circumstances have 
arisen in connection with these spaces — more 
especially in connection with two of them — which 
have served to attract a good deal of public atten- 
tion. No less than three suits are now pending in 
the Court of Chancery, and a fourth is in progress of 
incubation, at the instance of parties claiming or 
•defending alleged rights over the two spaces in ques- 
tion; and as the settlement of these cases will proba- 
bly affect in a greater or less degree the entire group 
of the Hackney Commons the subject becomes one 
of considerable importance, as public interests will 
be largely affected by the issue of contention. 

Of those matters which are, in connection with 
this subject, sub judice^ nothing will, of course, be 
said in this paper calculated in any way to prejudice 
the interests of any of the parties to the pending 
suits, or to anticipate the judgment of the Court of 
Chancery. My object will be simply to state as 
clearly as possible the position of the questions 
relating to the Hackney Commons and tl^e . progress 
which has been made towards their settlement This 
is necessary'to those who are interested in the subject, 
inasmuch as the newspaper reports of the recent 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, on the two 
occasions on which the three suits in reference to 
the Hackney Commons came before the Court, were 
so meagre as to make it extremely difficult for any 
except the initiated to understand the position of the 
'question. 

It may be remembered that in 1872 the Enclosure 
Conunissioners acting under the authority of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, certified a 
scheme which had been framed for the management 
of the Hackney Commons by the Metropolitan 
^oard of Works. It is important to note here that 
although the Hackney Commons really include spaces 
covering nearly 500 acres, they were not all in- 
cluded in the scheme certified by the Enclosure 
Commissioners. The Hackney Marshes, for in- 
stance, covering an area of 345 acres, were excluded 
from the scheme, for what particular reason does not 
appear. It is also important to notice that it is pro- 
bable the result of the pending suit will materially 
influence the future of the Hackney Marshes. The 
scheme in question, however, affected the following 
spaces, namely : — Hackney Downs, 50 acres ; Well 
Street Common, 30 acres ; London Fields, 27 acres ; 
Clapton Common, 9 acres ; Stoke Newington Com- 
mon, 5} acres ; a parcel of land in Dalston Lane, 
^00 feet long by 10 feet wide ; a parcel of land in 
Orove Street, 400 feet long by 30 feet wide. In 
addition to these there were included in the scheme 
a small space called the North Mill Field, and 
another small space called the South Mill Field. 
By the Act of Parliament which confirmed the 
scheme certified by the Enclosure Commissioners 



the spaces just enumerated were placed under the 
entire control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and it was the duty of that body, therefore, to lay out 
and beautify the commons, and to dp any necessary 
draining, levelling, and planting which might be re- 
quired to make them suitable for public gardens or 
recreation grounds, and to protect them from illegal 
trespass and enclosure. 

It is with reference to this function of protecting 
these north metropolitan commons from trespass 
and enclosure that the recent legal proceedings have 
arisen. This function was clearly given to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works by the legislature, and 
the Board, acting as it presumed within its right, 
commenced some time ago an action against the 
lord of the manor of Hackney for enclosing a por- 
tion of the Hackney Downs and digging gravel from 
that space. The lord of the manor of Hackney on 
his part alleged a right to enclose and to dig gravel 
from the Hackney Downs. The question as to the 
right of this individual to do these things is one 
which the Court of Chancery will have to decide, and 
it will not, of course, be discussed here. My object 
is to distinguish the several grounds upon which the 
recent proceedings have been taken. The commence- 
ment of the legal proceedings taken by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works against the lord of the 
manor of Hackney did not prevent the latter from 
continuing his enclosure on, and the digging of 
gravel from, the Hackney Downs ; and, after a time, 
the inhabitants of Hackney became alarmed at the 
extent to which the gravel-digging was carried. No 
attempt, however, was made by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to stop the gravel-digging by means 
of an injunction from Uie Court of Chancery pending 
the trial of the suit instituted by the Boaid ; and it 
was this indifference on the part of the Board which 
gave rise to the formation of a 'Local Defence 
Committee ' for the purpose of taking more speedy 
means than the Metropolitan Board was inclined to 
take for the settlement of the question which had 
been so strongly raised by the lord of the manor of 
Hackney. The local conmiittee sought the help of 
the Corporation of London. But that being refused 
recourse was subsequently had to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and by arrangement with that 
body it was determined that a sub-conmiittee of the 
Hackney conunittee should confer with a sub-com- 
mittee of the works and general purposes committee 
of the Metropolitan Board with the object of making 
some arrangements for the satisfactory settlement of 
the matters in dispute. A conference — ^at which I 
was present as one of the Hackney representatives — 
took place between the two committees at the 
ofhces of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
December 23, our committee and the committee of 
the Metropolitan Board being each accompanied by 
our and their legal advisers. The result of the con- 
ference was that arrangements were made for initia- 
ting further proceedings in Chancery by the joint 
conunittees against the lord of the manor of Hack- 
ney. Meanwhile a Mr. de Morgan, who had no 
connection, I believe, in any way with the north- 
eastern district, and who acted as a kind of separate 
and independent * force ' concluded a series of open- 
air meetings which he had been conducting on the 
Hackney Downs by successfully inducing the removal 
and destruction of the enclosing fences of the lord of 
the manor of Hackney. The fences were pulled down 
and burnt by Mr. de Morgan's followers on Decem- 
ber II. For this proceeding the lord of the manor 
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of Hackney commenced an action in Chancery 
against Mr. de Morgan. 

The three actions referred to came up before the 
Court of Chancery on January 27. The first action 
was Austen v, Amhurst— an action brought on 
behalf of certain Hackney conunoners claiming 
rights of common over the Hackney Down$. The 
second action Amhurst v. de Morgan was that in 
which the lord of the manor, Mr. Tyssen Amhurst, 
moved for an injunction to restrain the pulling down 
of his fences, and the third action was the one 
previously pending between the Attorney-General at 
the relation of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the lord of the manor of Hackney, by which it 
was sought to restrain the lord of the manor of 
Hackney from exercising his alleged rights of erecting 
fences and digging gravel on and from the Hackney 
Downs, as things inconsistent with the alleged rights 
of the public under the scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the regulation of the Hackney 
Qowns. This action is the one previously alluded to 
as having been instituted in the first instance by the 
Metropohtan Board of Works against the lord of the 
manor of Hackney. On behalf of the Commoners 
referred to above, Mr. A. G. Martin, Q.C., and Mr. 
Woodroffe moved for an injunction to restrain the 
lord of the manor until the trial of the actions from 
erecting fences and digging gravel Mr. Elton, who 
appeared on behalf of the lord of the manor, stated 
that the digging of gravel had ceasedjon th« Hackney 
Downs, and he was willing to undertake to dig no 
more gravel pending the trial of the actions. Mr. de 
Morgan having at an open air meeting declared his 
intention of inducing the pulling down of fences 
which the lord of the manor had erected on the 
North Mill Field, another of the Hackney Commons, 
It was demanded on behalf of the lord of the manor 
that an undertaking should be given on the part of 
Mr. de Moi^gan not to pull down or interfere with the 
existing fences on the North Mill Field or to incite 
any other person to pull down these fences pending 
the trial of the actions, with liberty to apply to ad- 
vance the hearing on an undertaking by the lord of 
the manor of Hackney not to dig gravel or make en- 
closures in the meantime, and an undertaking on the 
part of Mr. de Morgan not to interfere with any 
existing fences, or to incite any other persons to inter- 
fere with them. 

On the 3rd instant the three actions already 
referred to again came before the Court of Chancery 
when Mr. Fry, Q.C. (with him Mr. Elton and Mr! 
Tyssen), on behalf of the lord of the manor of Hack- 
ney, moved for an order for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the three suits on the ground that his client's 
evidence would be practically the same in each case. 
The Master of the Rolls decided to stay all proceed- 
ings in the suit against de Morgan until further 
orders, de Morgan undertaking not to interfere or to 
incite other persons to interfere with the fences of the 
lord of the manor, the undertaking to continue 
until the trial of the other causes. The Master of 
the Rolls further decided that these two causes 
should be tried together, and that it should be com- 
petent for either of the parties to the suit to apply to 
expedite the trial 

The subject may at this point be dismissed with 
the following observation, namely, that two of the 
actions already referred to, that is to say, the one 
originally commenced by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the new action commenced at the instance 
of certain Commoners of Hackney, attempt to raise 



JfTerent issues. The first action was commenced by 
the Metropohtan Board as a board representing the 
ratepayers of the metropolis, and in its own name; 
and It was taken presumably under the authority of 
. an Act of Parliament specially relating to the preset- 
yation of metropolitan commons. The second action 
IS taken m the name and on behalf of persons claim- 
ing nghts of conwnon over what are called the Hack- 
ney comnion lands. For the issue of contention the 
public wU naturaUy look with unusual interest 
Meanwhile, it is probable that the Conference ny 
cently held between a Sub-Committee of the Metro- 
PSi^^ ^?^^ ^ Works and a Sub-Committee of 
•11 1 ^2^^^y Commons Local Defence Committee' 
will lead to the speedy commencement of another 
Chancery suit in reference to the Hackney Commons. 



^Pi5^5J EXPLOSIONS PBEVEKT- 
ABLE BY POSITIVE VENTILATION. 

BY ALDERMAN TAYLOR, Rochdale. 

Read before the Society for the Promotion of Scientific 

Industry^ Manchester. 

Three years ago a fellow-townsman of mine, 
Mr. Andrew Pilling, took out a patent for ventilating 
names. Some months ago he drew my attention to 
his invention, and I believe after thorough investiga- 
tion that the practical apphcation of his invention 
will be of great value. I am glad of the opportunity 
afforded to me this evening by the Society for Pro- 
moting Scientific Industry to bring before it and the 
friends kindly invited the question for the first time 
publicly, and I hope I shall be able to show that we 
have reduced the plan to such simplicity that there 
can be no objection raised to it. The method of 
ventilating coal mines advocated in this paper I 
have termed 'positive,' because it is different from 
all other known methods, namely, the furnace, the 
fan, and the steam jet, or the pump, which are nega- 
tive. The positive method consists in forcing the 
air into the mine by the piston, and regulating its 
pressure and velocity at the exit By the adoption 
of this plan the ventilation will be under complete 
control both as to quantity and certainty, and more- 
over will be perfectly independent of atmospheric 
changes. The defects of the present modes of venti- 
lation are that they are influenced by every baro- 
metric change ; that by the absence of all pressure, 
except atmospheric, the ventilation is uncertain and 
variable in the different parts of the mine, and there 
is no scientific control. The whole of these defects 
are remediable by the plan we are about to consider. 
That the subject may be fully grasped we will draw 
the attention to statements made concerning venti- 
lation by late writers, and which at present arc re- 
ceived as somewhat authoritative. The extracts we 
shall give are first from two of the Hermon Prize 
Essays on the * Prevention of Explosions and Acci- 
dents in Coal Mines,' written by Mr. Wilfred 
Creswick and Mr. W. Galloway. Mr. Creswick 
observes^* If the roof and floor of all mines were 
perfectly smooth and regular. . . . but no such roof 
and floor are ever to be founc^ and the liability of 
either to break renders the ventilation of coal work- 
ings, especially deep ones, so subject to outbursts of 
gas from roof and floor as to make me despair of 
ever getting sufficient atmospheric air through die 
galleries of mines to mix with and dilute the firedamp 
given ofiT in these outbursts, not even if the ahr 
travelled at a febulous rate, for tihe liberated gas and 
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the ventilating air will both travel at the same speed, 
for they will both be influenced by one motive power. 
There are even some cases where the gas is given off 
In such volume as for a time to prevent any atmo- 
spheric air from going into the mine, because the 
partial vacuum at the upcast shaft (necessary to 
produce circulation of the air through the mine) is 
supplied by outbursting gas.' Creswick also says — 
^the resistance encountered in the mine by the 
ventilating current is very great. . . . Another 
manner of reducing this resistance is to make and 
maintain the airways as large as possible, for friction 
of air in mines increases with the rubbing surface, 
and as the square of the velocity at which it travels, 
therefore if the airways had been twice the section, 
the resistance from friction would be slightly more 
than one fourth for the same volume.' Galloway 
(42 and 43) states — *■ It is generally accepted as an 
approximation that the resistance to the circulation 
of the air in the passage of a mine varies as the 
square of the velocity, etc. In the system of double 
ventilation the true secret of ventilating mines was 
discovered. Two currents of air were used to 
ventilate the same place that was formerly ventilated 
by one. In order that the same aggregate quantity 
<i air might be supplied to the worlangs, each current 
required to travel at only half the velocity of the 
single anrent, and that part of the power which was 
necessarily expended in overcoming friction was 
reduced to one-eighth of its former value. . . . Each 
main air-course is shown to consist of four passages ; 
their frictional resistance therefore to the passage 
of a given quantity of air is only one-sixteenth of 
what it would be if each of them consisted of one 
passage, and the power to overcome the friction is 
only a sixty-fourth.' Hopton, the third essayist, in 
his * Conversations on Mines,' has the following : — 
' Suppose two divisions to be of unequal lengths, 
one Soo yards from the upcast to the downcast, the 
other only 400 yards, and the area of the air pas- 
sages to be alike each 9 feet, why does air rush 
with a greater velocity on the shorter route than on 
the longer one ? Because there is less friction in 
one than in the other, or, in other words, the balance 
of friction in the two is not equal, therefore as an 
increased velocity produces friction, and there is less 
friction in the shorter route, the air rushes in to equal 
the balance of friction between the two.' In these 
extracts it will be observed that, in the mind of the 
writers, one of the chief difficulties to be overcome, 
to secure good ventilation, is friction, and this idea, 
coupled with the received ideas on velocity and 
resistance, lead to the conviction that there are 
almost insuperable physical difficulties in the way 
of perfect ventilation. It is our purpose to point 
out that these difficulties do not exist. They have 
been raised in the mind and reasoned upon until 
they are believed, and this because the reasoning 
Jias begun at the wrong end, and brought about by 
the endeavour to explain the phenomena caused by 
the present negative modes of ventilation, the expla- 
nation, however, being incorrect — just as the phe- 
nomena of flame and heat were explained 100 years 
ago by the reason given that all bodies contained 
phlogiston, that was pure fire, or the * principle of 
inflammability.' The discovery of Black, of Lavoi- 
sier, Priestley, and others, led to a rational explana- 
tion, and we trust shortly that such phrases as 
'friction' and ^drag of the works' will only be 
known historically. The properties of air, so far 
as they relate to its behaviour in a coal pit, are 



most important to have fixed in the mind, so 
that in the practical ventilation of a mine theory 
and practice may agree and not be put in antagonism. 
Let it then be received that air will behave in a pit 
as a solid and must be assumed to be so. Thus 
when one portion is moved the whole will be 
moved; as, for instance, if the downcast shaft wer^ 
fitted with a close-fitting piston, and this were allowed- 
to fall, say one foot in depth, the whole of the air 
would be moved, and one foot in height would be' 
pushed out of the upcast shaft iust as if the pit had 
been full of water. As a solid, too, it expands and 
contracts with the variation of the temperature. It 
also possesses vis inertia. Elasticity is perhaps the 
most remarkable property possessed by air. Air gives 
way to the slightest touch as well as to great force ; 
but, however compressed, slightly or to a great de- 
gree, let the pressure be removed, and it instantly* 
rebounds. This quality gives the property to press 
equally on every side, so that if any pressure what- 
ever be applied the whole air in the pit is equally 
affected and shares equally. Air has also weight 
and requires an exerted power equal to its removal just 
as any other substance. This knowledge makes it 
possible to deal with air in such a way that if there 
be an intention to accomplish in the application of 
power there will be no failure in the result The 
hitherto failure in effective ventilation has arisen 
from the circumstance that the exhaustive rather 
than the inflating principle has been applied to 
mines. Cursorily, it would appear as though it were 
of no consequence how the foul air was got out of 
the mine and the fresh air introduced, but a little 
attentive thought will dissipate this idea, and it will 
also show that so long as the exhaustive principle is 
continued so long will explosions in mines be in- 
evitable. What is the condition of a mine where 
a fan or furnace is in operation? The air at 
the upcast is rarefied or attenuated, and this 
condition is extended all through the mine, the 
effect being that the gas from the coal issues more 
rapidly Man it otherwise would, and moreover 
the gap so easily displaces the air that in all unused 
parts of the mine it accumulates in dangerous 
quantities, for as gas and air cannot be in contact 
in a tolerably still atmosphere without there being 
an admixture of the two, the act of diffusion taking 
place, an explosive compound is formed. Again, as 
neither the fan nor the furnace can exert much power, 
if any, in lifting the weight of air required to be lifted, 
the rarefaction which would cause a vacuum is com- 
pensated by a rush of air from the nearest passages ; 
thus a very slight inattention will cause distant parts 
of the mine to be without a supply of fresh air. There 
is therefore no natural uniformity in the currents^ 
all depends on the care and skill of the workman. 
Apply now the piston as proposed as the power to 
remove the foul and supply the fresh air, and what 
would then be the condition of the mine. The whole 
of the mine would be under an arranged pressure, of 
say two ^oui^ds on the square foot, consequently the 
gas would issue more slowly than natural, nor would 
it displace the air without difficulty, and the gas im- 
pinging on a current would also take a much longer 
time in diffusing, and scarcely could become explo- 
sive for it would be carried along with the air, as all 
the air in the pit would be in motion even if the 
workman were inattentive. So far the general state- 
ment; we proceed to the particular description of the 
method to secure positive ventilation. We will sup- 
pose that a pit requires 100,000 feet of air per minute. 
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To supply this quantity we propose sixteen cylinders 
shall be constructed, each having a capacity of 105 
feet, and fitted with a piston and rod. The cylinders 
will have two inlets and two outlets and will work in 
pairs, being connected and worked with a crank 
motion. The speed at which they shall work to be 
nominally sixty strokes per minute, but capable of 
being worked to 120 strokes. At the normal rate 
each cylinder would give 6,300 feet per minute, 
which- X 16 B 100,800, the quantity required. The 
sixteen cylinders should be arranged in two sets and 
worked by two engines. As the air issued it would 
be conducted either to a closed downcast shaft, or in 
wood tubes to the main road. At the upcast shaft, 
or at the outlet door of the main road, there would be 
a water-pressure^guage which, if kept at half-an-inch, 
would give a two pounds pressure throughout the pit 
and a velocity of twenty miles per hour as it left the 
cylinders. That velocity would continue in the 
passages of the mine until the area of the passages 
exceeded the outlets of the cylinders, but as the 
current proceeded to whatever extent it became ex- 
panded, it would again gain the velocity as it ap- 
proached the outlet, the velocity at the outlet, howr 
ever, depending again on its area. A distinct supply 
might be sent to any working if required, by appro- 
priating one cylinder for that service. The engineer 
would thus be able to sweep out any portion of 
the mine in a very short space of time, and 
could calculate the force recjuired and at command. 
The cost of thus forcing air is easily calculable. It 
will be the cost of, first, the power required to move 
the piston through 300 feet in one minute, or at what- 
ever rate shall be determined upon, and second, the 
power required to overcome the resistance of 2 pounds 
on each square foot of the piston. The weight of 
the air will not be required to be taken into con- 
sideration, for when air is under pressure its 
weight, as requiring power to move it, is annihilated. 
This then is the plan, and we will compare it as to 
its efficiency and cost with the fan. In efficiency, 
let it be observed that though the same quantity of 
air, 100,000 feet is supposed, yet its value will be 
very different in comparison with the expulsion of 
100,000 feet by the fan. Owing to the expansion of 
the air by the increase of temperature and the addi- 
tion of the gas from the coal, it will be found that 
not more than 88,000 feet will have descended the 
downcast shaft Thus if the temperature at the 
surface be 32°, and the temperature in the pit be 75° 
the expansion of the air would equal 10 per cent. ; 
add to this say 2,000 feet of gas — ^then if the fan 
expelled 100,000 feet the sum would stand thus, 
100,000 feet — 2,000 gas a 98,000— 9,800 for 10 per 
cent, by expansion 88,200 only of fresh air, which can 
have descended the shaft, whilst by propulsion the 
whole 100,000 will be given and the purity of the 
atmosphere greatly increased, and instead of 100,000 
feet only being discharged 11 2,000 feet would ascend 
the upcast. Every variation of the temperature of 
the air at the surface will materially effect the efficacy 
of the fan or furnace, whilst the power of piston is 
undiminished. A few extra strokes would compensate 
for expansion, but with the other agencies, die tempe- 
rature being at say 70**, the quantity of oxygen will 
be very much less indeed, and which deficiency 
might not be of such great consequence if the oxygen 
were not substituted by other injurious matters. In 
cost we find it requires in fans of the best construc- 
tion 112 indicated horse-power to remove 100,000 
feet Taking 5 pounds of coal per hour as equal to 



one horse power we get 13,440 pounds or 6 tons 
consumption of coal. The furnace, according to the 
latest information, consumes from 2\ to 6 tons per 
day for 100,000 feet, and the steam jet from 7 to 13 
tons, but of the actual power of the furnace or steam 
jet there does not appear to be any reliable knowledge^ 
The piston would require not more than 12 horse 
power to propel 100,000 feet, which at 5 pounds 
would equal 1,440 pounds or about Jths of a ton for 
the 24 hours, so that at ^th the cost in fuel a more 
efficacious mode of ventilation would be secured than 
by the least costly of the negative agencies and the 
comparison in cost of wear and tear, die piston would 
also bq much the cheaper. There is another view as 
to efficiency the piston would have over the fan. 
Suppose a passage in the pit of 4 feet by 4 feet, and 
that a fall of roof occurs filling the passage to the 
height of 3 feet, the fan could not force through the 
I foot the quantity which previously passed through 
the 4 feet, so that the whole of the mine depending 
on that passage for ventilation would be unsafe. 
With the piston there would be no difference except 
that the air would pass with increased velocity 
through the i foot, and thus supply the quantity re- 
quired. The application of positive ventilation would 
lead to an immediate saving of labour, inasmuch as it 
would allow of previous calculation in the use of air 
inlthe mine, for the pressure being known the current 
might also be known, the speed of the piston would 
determine the quantity, and the calculation would be- 
come as easy as the indication of the power of the 
steam-engine or the quantitative result of a mixture 
of chemical compounds. The subject has been 
treated merely as to its efficiency, cost, and certainty, 
but there is a still higher relation which we ought 
not to omit, and which all who hear me will agree is 
of much the highest importance if it shall increase 
and secure the comfort, health, and Ufe of the work- 
men employed, and this being accomplished, the 
colliery owner too might reckon with more certainty 
on profit to be derived from his venture. Ab a very 
brief recapitulation I would sdij ihaX positive venti- 
lotion means : No danger from atmospheric changes ; 
the power to calculate with certainty ; absolute con- 
trol over the ventilation ; and less cost or outlay. 1 
shall rejoice if I have succeeded in bringing before 
this audience the subject of positive ventikUion in 
such a manner as shall convince them that wherever 
there is gas in possible dangerous quantities, there 
will be no hesitation in the application ,of the plan; 
and I trust if any do not agree with me, we may 
hear their objections. 



At a meeting of the joint committee of the Council of 
the Social Science Association and of the British Medical 
Association of State Medicine, it was resolved to hold ^a 
thoroughly efficient representative sanitary coiiferenoe» to 
discuss the organisation and administration of the sanitary 
laws.' 

The twenty-fifth half-yearly report of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company shows that the company 
now possesses twenty-three estates in various parts of the 
metropolis, on which 1,656 dwellings for the working 
classes have heen erected and are in occupation, and 1,11^ 
are in course of erection. The expenditure on capital 
accoimt has reached 349,420/. The usual dividend of five 
percent, is recommended, after carrying i,00o/. to there- 
serve fund, which now amounts 'to 18,000/. It is proposed 
to convert the fully paid shares into stock, which n^ 
amount to 250,000/. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive j with a view 
to publication, announcements of nuetings, re* 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



MEDICAL OFFICSB8 OF HEALTH AND 
SANTFABY STATISTICS. 

Dr. Gilbert W. Child, the Medical Officer of 
Health for the combined Sanitary District of Oxford- 
shire, in the preface to his report for 1874, complains 
of ' the excessive waste of time and labour caused by 
the preparation of the sanitary statistics.' And in 
the report itself he says : 'A task scarcely less 
wearisome and useless than that of compiling these 
statistics is, that of pointing out the many and 
obvious facts which go to prove their fellacious and 
misleading character/ In another place he declares 
' that sanitary statistics, as we are at present able to 
obtain them, are utterly useless for every scientific pur- 
pose, and, indeed, not only useless, but mischievous 
and misleading.' Now this declaration of war to 
the knife against the value of sanitary statistics 
on the part of Dr. Child, is more or less distinctly 
echoed in the reports of many other medical officers 
of health, and it becomes important to consider the 
grounds of these attacks, and their probable effisct 
upon the value of future health reports and upon the 
results which have been expected to spring from 
the information they contain. Scarcely anyone 
ventures to deny the sanitary value of the neces- 
sarily crude and generalised statistics whi$:h have, 
during the past thirty years, been published by the 
Registrar-General, and now that medical officers of 
health have been almost xmiversally appointed, 
sanguine hopes have been entertained as to the 
benefit that would be derived from the publication 
of carefully digested and elaborated local statistics, 
prepared by, or under the eye of, a professional 
medical statist, having the immense advantage of 
local knowledge. If the distrust of statistics, and 
the distaste for their preparation, which Dr. Child 
so forcibly expresses, becomes general among medical 
officers of health, the hopes just aUuded to will dis- 
appear like the ' baseless fabric of a vision.' It will 
be well, therefore, to consider the cause of this atti- 
tude on the part of some officers of health towards 
sanitary statistics, as well as the reasons that have 
been urged for declaring them to be < mischievous 
Atid misleading.' 

There is no difficulty in realising the fact that 



the statistical portion of the duties of medical officers 
of heahh must often be exceedingly irksome and 
distasteful to those officers whose training, taste, 
and aptitude inclines exclusively to their more purely 
medical and sanitary duties. We are aware that 
many medical officers look upon as lost the time they 
have to devote to the preparation of statistical re- 
turns, partly becaqse they believe that their time 
might be more profitably employed upon other sani- 
tary duties, and on this ground urge that they should 
be relieved of all statistical work, and supplied in a 
convenient form with all necessary figures for their 
information. We do not say that such an arrange- 
ment would be undesirable if possible, and it cer- 
tainly would not be impossible, if we should ever 
possess a really National Public Health Department 
untrammelled by a fatal connection with the Poor 
Law Board. That the Central Health Authority 
should ever have become allied with, or rather sub- 
sidiary to, the Central Authority for Poor Law Relief, 
was a fatal mistake, which must be corrected before 
there can be a reasonable hope of satisfactory sani- 
tary progress. Until an independent Public Health 
Department is in existence, and the present medley 
of sanitary authorities is systematically organised, 
and reduced to some intelligible order, there is no 
medium through which uniform statistical assistance 
can be rendered to medical officers of health. When, 
however, this Public Health Department shall have 
been called into existence, it would appear infinitely 
desirable that an official publication should inform 
medical officers of health throughout the country of 
all the necessary statistical facts relating to their 
sanitary districts, not less frequently than once a 
month. This publication should afford elaborate in- 
formation similar to that now contained by the Regis- 
trar-General's Quarterly.' Return, but the figures 
should relate to sanitary districts instead of unions 
and registration sub-districts, as in the Registrar- 
General's Return. At the same time, when the 
sanitary organisation of , the country is revised and 
settled, there would be a manifest advantage in as- 
similating sanitary districts as far as possible with 
the areas adopted by the l4>cal Government Board 
and the General Register Office, in order to render 
available the invaluable vital statistics which have 
been published by the latter department since civil 
registration was established in 1837. 

The medical] officers of health in urban sanitary 
districts, especially in large towns, are called upon to 
perform very laborious statistical duties in the prepa- 
ration of periodical returns to their authorities, which 
are often published weekly, and seldom less frequently 
than once a month. It is not, however, from 
medical officers of health of urban districts that 
the principal complaints as to the serious and un- 
satisfactory labour of compiling statistics have 
emanated. This probably arises from the fact that 
medical officers of health in large towns are in 
most cases able to obtain fi-om the local authorities 
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some sort of clerical assistance, without which the 
preparation of sanitary statistics causes such an 
expenditure of time as materially to interfere with 
other and intrinsically more important duties. With 
medical officers of health for combined sanitary 
districts, however, such clerical assistance is very 
seldom available, and we can readily imagine that, 
under these circumstances, the preparation of satisfac- 
tory sanitary statistics, although perhaps only re- 
quired for publication once a year, becomes not only 
a very serious undertaking, but almost an impossi- 
bility,, when all the constant calls upon the personal 
attention of the medical officers over an extended 
area are taken into consideration. Take the com- 
bined district of Northamptonshire, etc., for example, 
which includes nearly twenty separate sanitary dis- 
tricts, urban and rural In order to be in a position 
satisfactorily to perform his duties in this large 
combined district the medical officer of health pro- 
bably receives weekly copies of the deaths registered 
by about thirty local registrars, whose districts sel- 
flom correspond with the sanitary districts. These 
weekly returns have an important temporary value, 
affording information as to fatal cases of zymotic 
disease ; they also supply materials for the construc- 
tion of the statistics for the annual reports for each 
sanitary district. Thus at the end of the year there 
would be nearly 1,600 weekly returns (or nearly 400 
monthly returns), the facts from which would have 
to be reduced to order and the figures therein tabu- 
lated. The labour of such a task to a medical 
officer of health, unprovided with clerical assistance, 
can be easily imagined, without attempting to de- 
scribe the frequent difficulty of obtaining these 
returns from some registrars who are dilatory, and 
of discovering errors in the returns furnished by 
others who^ay be careless and indifferent. 

Fully aware as we are, however, of all the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of the preparation of 
satisfactory statistics for combined districts, and 
desirable as we believe it to be that carefully revised 
statistics of every sanitary district should be fre- 
quently and officially published for the use and in- 
formation of medical officers of health and sanitary 
authorities, we cannot but regret the attitude which 
several of our leading medical officers of health 
have assumed with regard to sanitary statistics. 
The difficulties which now stand in the way of the 
preparation of local sanitary statistics, especially in 
cpmbined districts, cannot be solved by rash asser- 
tions that sanitary statistics are valueless. Sanitary 
statistics afford the only lever which is strong 
enough to convince the public, and indirectly the 
legislature, of the vital importance of public health 
questions. Hence we must have sanitary statistics, 
crude though they may be, but the best that we can 
get. 

Dr. Rumsey, Dr. Letheby, and Dr. Syson, in 
t^ieii: attacks upon the system of sanitary statistics 
founded and used by the Registrar-General, have 



failed to prove that the public should renounce their 
confidence in the geno^ utility and reliability of 
death-rates, etc. ; neither have they ventured to 
suggest. any more trustworthy or scientifically ac- 
curate system. Dr. Child, in his paper read at a 
meeting of the Health Section of the Social Science 
Association on December 12, on 'The Necessary 
Limits to the Applicability of the Method of Statistics, 
with especial reference to Sanitary Investigations,' 
very considerably restricted the scope of his attack 
upon the value of sanitary statistics, which he may 
now be said to confine to a denial of the possibility 
of deducing satisfactory results from the causes of 
death as at present entered in the death register. 

We shall have occasion ag^n to refer to the 
subject of the acknowledged imperfections in the 
certification of the causes of death in England, and 
must, therefore, now only briefly express our bdicf 
that these imperfections affect but slightly the real 
value of sanitary statistics, as we are accustomed to 
have them placed before us by the Registrar-General 
and soj many medical officers of health. It is only 
quite recently that in the Registrar-General's 
Quarterly Return, causes of death have been dealt 
with to any considerable eictent, and yet the publica* 
tion of death-rates for different sections of popula- 
tion, urban and rural, materially helped to produce 
the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875. 

Again, since causes of death have found an im- 
portant place in these returns, their increased value 
has scarcely been affected by the undoubted percentage 
of error, under the present imperfect system of certi- 
fication. The principal use to which causes of death 
have yet been put by the Registrar-General and 
others, is to note the mortality from the seven princi- 
pal zymotic diseases ; and our deliberate conviction 
is, that the death register in its present condition 
affords fairly reliable information for this purpose. 
Dr. Child, we are convinced, exaggerates the imper- 
fections of the certification of the causes of death 
when he says ' it is the merest chance in the world 
whether a death is entered, e,g,^ as measles or pneu* 
monia, whooping-cough or bronchitis, diphtheria, 
or laryngitis.' Such an accusation is little short 
of an insult to the medical profession, which certifies, 
on an average, 90 per cent of the causes of death in 
England and Wales. Our own extensive experience 
of the death register and the imperfections in the 
certification of causes of deaths, has persuaded us 
that the deaths from zymotic diseases are under- 
stated by their reference to secondary diseases, but not 
to a very important extent When the death-roister 
shows the local epidemic prevalence of measles, scarlet 
fever or whooping-cough, we have never found the 
information untrustworthy, although we may notice 
other cases of pneumonia, or nephritis, or bronchitis, 
which we may be morally convinced should have 
been returned as zymotic deaths. Very few deaths, 
however, are returned as zymotic, which should have 
been otherwise returned. Sanitary statistics, * as we 
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are at present able to obtain them/ invariably show 
whether zymotic diseases are prevalent, although 
they frequently understate their £sitality. 

These imperfections afford ample ground for 
urging more care in certifying causes of death, and 
the importance of a more perfect system for securing 
in all cases certification either by a registered medical 
practitioner or coroner. They do not, however, in 
our opinion, afford any sufficient reason for dis- 
couraging the preparation or the use of sanitary 
statistics, and we can only hope that medical officers 
of health will generally see the importance of turmng 
to the best account the improving materials now at 
hand. This duty is often beset with tedious diffi- 
ctdtxes, but until some arrangements can be made 
for the publication of uniform local statistics, it is a 
duty the importance of which cannot well be over- 
estimated. 



ON BUTTER. 

Professor Anderson, food analyst for Pad- 
dington, is reported to have made the curious state- 
ment that the average proportion of water in butter 
is 3 or 3 per cent, and to have objected to a sample 
of butter on the ground of its containing 11*4 per 
cent of water. On this ground, and also on the 
laith of the statement that the fatty matter in this 
sample was not butter-fet, a conviction has been re* 
cently obtained against a butter-dealer in Mary- 
lebone. 

In commenting on this case, we have first to 
point out that butter is not a dry fat, like lard, but is 
a wet fat, and that it contains some 15 per cent of 
water ; and we cannot help expressing our astonish- 
ment that anyone holding the office of public analyst 
should have displayed such ignorance as would be 
implied by the above report 

Touching the alleged detection of foreign fiats in 
butter, it should be pointed out that, except in very 
gross cases, where the melting-point of the fat differs 
considerably from that of butter, there is no acknow- 
ledged method of distinguishing between butter and 
foreign fats. We look, therefore, with great sus- 
picion on many of the butter prosecutions under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act 

So far as is at present known, butter-fat differs 
very little from many other fats. Butter, like many 
other fats, is a mixture of palmitate of glycerine with 
oleate of glycerine and stearate of glycerine. The 
proportions in which these three ethers are contained 
in butter does not seem to be known with certainty, 
and it is even alleged that the proportions vary. 
There is likewise a little butyrate of glycerine, and 
small quantities of other ethers in butter. 

Within the last two years attempts have been 
made to distinguish chemically between butter and 
other fats, and in particular Messrs. Hehner and 
Angdl have proposed to base a process on the pro- 
portions of fixed fatty acids capable of extraction 



from butter. These gentlemen assert that butter is 
distinguishable by the lowness of the percentage of 
fixed ^tty acids which it yields on being saponified. 
It was at one time maintained by Messrs. Hehner 
and Angell that butter contained much more than a 
trace of butyric acid and other easily volatile acids 
in combination forming ethers of glycerine. This 
view can hardly be looked upon as tenable. As has 
been suggested, there is however, another possibility, 
viz., that butter may consist not of fully saturated 
ethers of glycerine, but of only partially saturated 
ethers. Instead of tripalmitate of glycerine it is 
possible that monopalmitate of glycerine may be 
present in butter. Such an hypothesis would fully 
account for the alleged lowness of the yield of fixed 
fatty acids when butter is saponified, and if esta- 
billed would be of great interest A thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject is greatly needed : and in 
the meantime it is premature to assail butter dealers. 



Uotes 0f i\t WLtt\i. 



The whole parish of Shepton Mallet is to be formed 
into a local hoard to consist of nine membeis. 



The Warwick Board of Guardians have, by order 
under the seal of the Local Government Board, been invested 
with all the powers, rights, etc., of an urban sanitaxy au- 
thority ¥nthin the parish of Kenilworth. 

Dr. W. H. Da vies, of Abercame, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, has been presented with an illuminated 
address, a silver salver and tea and coffee service, 
' Casseirs Bible,' illustrated by Dor^, and a purse of gold. 

At a late council meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture a resolution was passed, declaring that in any 
rdorm of local government it would be desirable in eveiy 
district to bring all poor-law, sanitary, and highway ad- 
ministration under one authority, and to constitute in 
every county a representative provincial board. 

A NEW water-supply has been introduced into the 
town of Bejrrout, from the Dog River, which is two or 
three hours to the north of the city, and near which are 
several well-known tablets with As^rian, Egyptian, and 
other inscriptions. The works were executed by an 
English company, under the superintendence of Mr. Max- 
well, an English engineer, assisted by Mr. Huxley and 
others. 

SKIPTON AND SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
At recent meetings of the respective sanitary authorities 
in this combined district. Dr. West Symes, the medical 
officer of health, presented his reports for the quarter 
ending December 31, 187$. The total number of deaths 
was 215, giving an annual death-rate of 17*49 per 1,000, 
as against 24*2 per 1,000, the number in the corresponding 
quarter of 1874. The annual death-rates of his two urban 
districts of Skipton and Silsdcn were 23-9 and 23-1 per 
1,000. Zymotic diseases had not been at all fatal or pre- 
valent during the quarter, except an epidemic of fever at 
Gargrave, caused by impure water-supply. Dr. Symes 
also presented a report on an analysis of several of the 
waters of the village in question, which he had made at 
the request of the sanitary authority, and which were found 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. A fresh water-supply 
•is, however, beii^j obtained for this village. 
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At a late meeting of the Neglected Children's Aid 
S^dety in Binningham, Lord Leigh expressed his regret 
that imder the Reformatory Act they were obliged to 
qualify children for admission to a reformatory by first 
sending them to g^ol. He hoped that something would 
be done to save children from the dangerous influence of 
the pnsoD, and that the magistrates of Birmingham and 
otlier towns woidd support the society which hs^ sent to 
industrial schools since its formation 571 children. 



PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Public Analysts, 
Dr. Redwood stated that the Public Anal3rsts did not 
exceed 80 ; but this must be under the mark ; according 
to our list, there are 93, and this number will soon be 
increased as 'The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875' 
appears to have stimuhited the authorities to action. The 
Justices of Lancashire are about to appoint one at 300/. 
per ann., 6s. for each certificate, and travelling expenses ; 
the Justices of Glamoiganshire one at 2/. I2x. 6d. u>t each 
report, 15^. for each analysis and certificate, and certain 
travelling expenses ; and appointments have been made in 
a few boroughs, and the advisability of doing so has been, 
or is, under consideration in others. At Hertford the Town 
Council have decided ncf to make an appointment, a 
committee appointed to consider the question having 
reported that they did not think it advisable to do so. 



SANITARY CONDITION OF SYDNEY. 

The MMourne Medical Record of November I states 
that the sanitary condition of Sydney does not seem to be 
in a very satisfactory state. Dr. A. Robertson, a leading 
local physician, stated, at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
that < the mortality of Sydney might be reduced by one- 
third by ordinary care in the carrying out of the most 
ordinary sanitation. But that ordinary attention to the 
public health is not given; and consequently Sydney, 
which, with its sandstone foundation, hei^^ts and ridges, 
and the many bays of its harbour, ought to be quoted 
as a most healthy city, and %vill certai^y be known as 
such, if ever the citizens are aroused to the fulfilment of the 
duty they owe to themselves and their posterity, is now a 
most unhealthy one.' Dr. Belgrave, another of the Syd- 
ney faculty, supported Dr. Robertson's statement, and 
observed that the town was losing great numbers of its 
population from preventable diseases. The report of the 
analysis of the water drunk in Sydney shows that an 
epidemic of cholera may shortly be looked for. 



SANITARY INSPECTION OF DAIRY FARMS. 

We have again to announce the outbreak of another 
distressing epidemic of typhoid fever at Eagley, which is 
distinctly traceable to the milk -supply. Upwards of 120 
persons who were supplied with milk from a particular 
farm in the neighbourhood were attacked with somewhat 
peculiar symptoms, stated to be a hybrid of typhoid fever 
and ordinary blood-poisoning. 

The drainage on the farm whence the milk was sup- 
plied is stated to be of the worst possible character, and 
the inference is that the milk was mixed with the polluted 
water, which was also doubtless used to wash the utensils 
on the £3irm. The epidemic has now made its appearance 
in Bolton in those houses which were supplied with the 
mUk from the suspected farm. This very serious outbreaJc 
of epidemic disease, following on various others of the 
same character, shows the absolute necessity for the sys- 
tematic sanitary inspection of all dairy-farms, so as to 
enforce the purity of the water-supply for these places, 
since it proves that whether the water be added to the 
milk as an adulterant or used simply to wash out the cans 
in which it is conveyed to its destination, the most 
serious consequences may ensue from its contamination 
inth sewage hnpurities. 



THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE IN- 
FECTIOUS CASES AT BRENTWOOD. 

The Industrial Schools Committee of the London 
School Board brought up a report recommending the 
hiring of two cottages, in consequence of a communicatioii 
which they had received from the medical officer of thdr 
School at Brentwood, as tcr tire nece^ty of isolating the 
cases of infectious diseases which occurred there. The re- 
port also contained a further recommendation that the 
Committee be authorised to purchase the necessary furni- 
ture. After considerable discussion, although the cottages 
could be hired for 37/. a vear, the subject was refenred to 
the Works Committee for consideration. It certainlf 
seems singular that so laige an establishment as the Brent- 
wood Industrial Schools should be without separate build- 
ings, however small, for infectious diseases, as we veil 
know for how long a time it is necessary to keep a child 
isolated who has luul scarlet fever or small pox. We sap- 
pose it is merely a matter of red tape to refer it to the 
Works Committee, and hot for the purpose of strangling 
the report. The School Board has not hesitated to b^ 
schools in localities where many of their best informed 
members considered they were not required, and we there- 
fore suppose they will not object to rent two small cottages 
for the purpose of preventing the spreading of epidemics in 
this school. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LOCH- 

MABEN. 

t 

In a late impression of the Annandak Herald an in- 
stance of snubbing a medical officer was printed which has 
recoiled on the Town Council of Lochmaben. It appears 
that the parochial medical ofiicer brought up a report on 
the sanitary condition of the buxgh, in which he stated that 
there had been a good many cases of typhoid fev^ in the- 
parish during the previous six months, wluch were distinctly 
traceable to nuisances of various kinds, that the death-rate 
from epidemics had been greatly in excess of that in pre- 
vious years, and he therefore reconamended that the pro- 
visions of the Health Act for Scotland, 1867, should be 
strictly enforced. A week later the inspector of nuisances 
also made a report stating exactly the reverse, viz., that the 
parish was in an ordinarily healthy state, and that there was 
then only one case of fever in the burgh. Instead of making 
inquiries as to which of the ofiicers had reported emme- 
ously, the Town Council minuted their sati^u:tion at the 
healthy state of the parish, and severely condemned the 
medical officer for interfering with such a subject as its 
sanitary condition, and reflected on his professional skill, 
in reporting the prevalence of fever and a high death-rate. 

This at the time most probably seemed to the worthy 
town councillors an easy mode of dealing with the medical 
officer's report, as it cost them only a little scolding, and 
no expenditure of time in inquiring into the truth of his 
report It also saved them making the necessary ootltf 
which the carrying out of his suggestions would iaxt in- 
volved. Unfortunately for the authors of this high-handed 
way of avoiding their duty, a few days afterwards a sudden 
death occurred in the burgh, when the procurator-fiscal 
ordered a /^j/m<^(f:m examination, which was conducted 
by two medical men. They found on inquiry that three 
cases of typhoid fever had occurred in one room of the 
house ; that one had recovered, and two were then ill of 
the disease, and both, as well as the procurator-fiscal, ' ex- 
pressed their decided conviction that the house was unfit 
for human habitation from fUth and overcrowding.' The 
repeated instances of sanitary neglect by local authorities, 
which we have lately noticed, wiU do much, if coatinned, 
to convince the pubUc of the necessity for further legislatkm 
of a paternal character, so as to compel recalcitrating public 
bodies to carry out the works necessary for the removal of 
nuisances, abatement of overcrowding, provision of proper 
water supply and other measures for maintaining die pahlic 
health at a high standard. 
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ARSENICAL ROOM-PAP£RS« 

Dr. Hodges at a late meeting of the Chemico- 
Agricultuial Society of Ubter referred to the case of 
arsenical poisoning in Beliast, in which a paper-dealer was 
sued for damages in consequence of the serious illness and 
expense for medical attendance occasioned in a gentleman^s 
iaioSXy by poisonous room-papeis. The danger was fully 
proved, but the Recorder ruled that, as there was no proof 
the fieedom from arsenic had been guaranteed, a verdict 
most be given to the defendant The case, however, will 
lead both dealers and purchasers to avoid the dangerous 
papers. In Germany and France the use of such papers is 
prohibited with severe penalties, and should not be per- 
mitted in this country. Dr. Hodges stated that both light 
and dark green papers might be coloured with arsenical 
pigments. The colours used are either Scheele*s green, 
aurseniate of copper, or Scheeletine fast green, aceto- 
arseniate of copper, which contain about 58 per cent, of 
white azsenic These colours may be diffused in the form 
of line dust through the air of rooms, or they may, in 
contact with decomposing paste on damp walls, produce 
the fearfully poisonous gaseous compound of arsenic and 
Iqfdrogen, viz., arsenuretted hydrogen. The arsenic can- 
not be volatilised b^ the heat of rooms, but finds its way 
into the system mamly by being inhaled in fine particles 
from the colouring matter. 



THE SHOREDITCH BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
AND THEIR CLERK. 

As the maimer in which the Local Government Board 
performs its duties in regard to the officers of the Boards 
sttl^ect to its control, is of 'great moment to all local 
autnorities, we desire to call attention to a singular report 
which has just been agreed to unanimously by the Shore- 
ditch Board of Guardians. A short time since an inquiry 
was held by the Local Government Board on the conduct 
of Mr. Kdly, the master of Shoreditch Workhouse, in 
consequence of a complaint by the guardians of his non- 
efficiency. During the inquiry, it came out that although 
the guardians were dissatisfied with his business capacity, 
yet they had, at the request of Mr. Kelly, directed their 
dark to give him a good testimonial for the purpose of 
enabling him to get an appointment elsewhere, which he 
failed to do. Some of the guardians stated that they had 
not authorised the clerk, Mr. E. Parker, to give 
the testimonial, whilst others said they had. The case 
against Mr. Kelly was withdrawn, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board compelled Mr. Parker to resign. At the last 
meeting of the Shoreditch Guardians a committee brought 
np a report recommending the acceptance of the resignation 
A Mr. Parker, and his immediate re-appointment ; also 
that the Local Government Board be requested to confirm 
the re-appointment. These recommendations having been 
carried, Mr. Sarson gave notice that he should move at the 
nextmeetii^ 'that Mr. Parker be re-elected,' as in the 
opinion of the Board Mr. Parker had committed an error 
c^ judgment and not a deliberate departure from duty. The 
Shoreditch Guardians must have a singular opinion of the 
Local Government Board to suppose that Mr. Parker's 
re-election will be oonfirmed, after he has been compelled 
to resign for a gross misrepresentation to another public 
body, and therefore a grave breach of duty as well as of 
poblic faith. 

THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 

The statement in the Queen's Speech to the effect 
that the attention of Parliament is to be called this session 
* to the acts relating to the enclosure of commons ' induces 
us to hope that the time has at length come to whidi Pro- 
ifessor Fawcett recently alluded, when he said that ' the 
day ooold not be fiur distant when the preservation of open 
spaces and the enclosure of commons would be dealt with 
by Parliameot in a comprehensive and enlightened manner.' 



Unfortunately Queen's speeches in general appear to be 
drawn up with the object of giving the country the slightest 
possible intimation as to what the Ministerial policy is to 
be ; and in these documents accordingly the attempt to 
produce meagreness of information appears almost to be 
raised to the dignity of a fine art The information re« 
specting the Government proposals on the subject of tlw 
enclosure of commons furnishes a case in point, as it shares 
with two other proposals just four lines and a half of the 
Queen's Speech of last Tuesday. This particular subject is, 
however, one of such vital importance that the Government 
will be wisely counselled if it deals with it in a thoroughly 
practical and comprehensive manner. As Professor Faw- 
cett truly remarked on the occasion to which we have 
already referred, very little public interest was taken in the 
question relating to the enclosure of commons even so 
recently as the year 1869 ; and nothing could be more 
gratifymg, he remarked, than the great change in public 
feeling which has taken place on tnis question since that 
time. This feeling is largely, indeed it may be said en- 
tirely, due to the determined efforts which have been put 
for^ird by voluntary associations, with the object of pro- 
tecting the public rights. In 1869 an Enclosure BUI was 
passed through all its stages except the third reading in the 
House of Commons, and to give an illust ration of the way 
in which the promoters of this Bill would deal with com- 
mons it may be stated that the measure in question pro* 
posed to deal with 6,900 acres of common land out of 
which only nine acres were to be preserved for purposes of 
recreation. Through the efforts of Professor Fawcett, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevse, and other friends of open spaces in the 
House of Conmions, this Enclosure Bill was defeated \ and 
Professor Fawcett was justified the other day in saying that 
he believed no Government, whether Liberal or Conserva- 
tive^ would venture at anytime to force 'such an iniquitous 
measure to its third reading.' 

We shall take the earliest opportunity of dealing at 
length with this most important subject. 



DANGER IN THE CISTERN. 

It is far too common a practice to excite surprise for 
householders to allow the cisterns which hold the water for 
domestic use to remain uncleaned for years, although the 
danger to health is being constantly pointed out by the 
public press. A disgusting instance of this kind has just 
been reported by the medical officer of health for Kensing- 
ton, which should make those who are water drinkers in 
any shape, whether it be in the form of cold water, tea, 
coffee, or spirit and water, look into their cisterns occa- 
sionally, or at any rate have them cleaned out at stated in- 
tervals. 

The medical officer of health for Kensington has just 
published a report in which he refers to an unusually large 
number of deaths from scarlet fever and diphtheria. He 
states that he nuule an inquiry into the causes of these 
cases, and could not find any one common to all, but that 
in a large and comparatively newly-built house he met 
with several drcumitances, any one of which might have 
caused the fatal attack of diphtheria. In the first place the 
water-closet was ventilated into the house instead of into 
the open air ; in the second the overflow pipe from the 
cistern communicated directly with the soil down-pipe, and 
thirdly the cisterns were in a most filthy state, and evidently 
had not been cleaned out for some time. The upper one, 
which was uncovered, did not contain anything beyond the 
usual filthy deposit, but the one in the ba^ment which 
was used for all domestic purposes contained the wing- 
cases of hundreds of cockroaches. The wing-cases being 
hard and comparatively insoluble in the water, remained in 
the dstem, but the ' bodies had been slowly macerated and 
consumed by the household. In all probability these 
cisterns had not been cleaned out for years.' It is said 
that cockroaches form a constituent part of Indian soy, 
and that nuiny persons enjoy the flavour, but we 
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scarcely understand how the inhabitants of the house 
could have consumed this water without suspicion. In- 
stances of dead birds and rats in uncovered clstems are not 
infrequent, but they have usually been noticed before much 
injury has been done, through the strong smell of the 
water. At anv rate whether the connection with the 
sewer, or the solution of cockroaches, or both, contributed 
to the death we cannot say, but trust that this case will 
assist in inducing householders to look to their cisterns 
rather more frequently than they ordinarily do. 

We very strongly advise that all the waste pipes from 
die cuitem which are connected with the water-closet or 
soil-pipes, should at once be cut off, and an overflow pipe 
carried through the wall into the open air, so as to act as 
a warning pipe whenever the ball tap should not act 
properly ; and also that all water-closets now ventilating 
mto the house should be made to communicate with the 
open air, either by a window, or when at a distance from 
the other wall, by. a pipe sufficiently large for purposes of 
ventilation. 



GROCERS' LICENCES FOR THE SALE OF 
ARTICLES OF DRINK. 

A QUESTION of considerable importance has lately 
been started respecting the relative mjury to healtli and 
morals which arises from the practice of bar-drinking in 
the public-houses and the purchase at grocers' shops of 
bottles of wines and spirits, which are taken away by the 
purchaser. A conunittee of magistrates sat a short time 
since at Liverpool to consider the matter, and called before 
them the head constable. Major Greig, C.B., the chief 
superintendent, and the other superintendents of police, 
as well as several clergymen of various denominations, 
who were imanimous in their statements that they had not 
he^ of any cases of drunkenness arising from wines or 
spirits bought at grocers. Questions were also asked as to 
the alleged practice of drinking at the grocers' shops, 
which were all answered in the negative as far as their 
knowledge went. The following question was put to 
Inspector Rogerson, of the Liverpool Police: — 'Suppose 
there was no place for drinking on the premises, suppose 
people were supplied with drink over the counter, and 
then compelled to take it away, do you think there would 
be as much drunkenness ? ' Answer: * I think not. It is 
the bar-drinking that causes the evil.' The following 
question was addressed to Major Greig: ' As regards the 
increase of drunkenness amongst women, what is your 
opinion as regards grocers' licences ?' ' Well, I think that 
touches a class we don't have much to do with. I think 
they must go in for people who are tolerably respectable. 
I don't think the ordinary drinkers would go to the grocers' 
shops for it.' 

The questions asked and the replies given touch a sub- 
ject which has been a good deal discussed of late, viz., 
whether or not secret drinking amongst females of the 
middle and upper classes has not considerably increased of 
late, and especially amongst the middle classes, owing 
partly to the facilities afforded through grocers and pastry- 
cooks having licenses for the sale of fermented drinks. 
Our own opinion, which is corroborated by those of 
several medical friends, is that the ease with which >vines 
and spirits can be had from the grocers along with parcels 
of groceries, has had a good de:S to do with the increase 
of this pernicious habit At the same time there is no 
doubt that their sale by grocers has compelled the pub- 
licans to reduce the prices of their ordinary wines, and 
in some instances to improve the quality, as publicans' 
port and sherry are not as a rule so hot, strong, and fiery 
as they were years ago. We do not propose to discuss the 
question as to the relative purity and strength at given 
prices of articles sold by grocers and publicans, although 
we have formed an opinion on the subject, but will con- 
clude by quoting the summary by the chairman of the 
committee: 'We have inquired into the working of 



grocers' licenses, and the evidence points to the fact tbt 
they are not abused, and that so far the evils which many 
have anticipated have not' arisen fix>m them.' 

PEABODY'S BUILDtNGS. 

These buildings are increasing in number, and vill 
probably be capable of containing about lo^ooo persons 
when the Pimlico blocks are completed. • As the buldings 
pay a moderate interest on the outlay, Uiere must he a laige 
proportion of the original bequest still in hand for tbe 
erection of future dw^lings. 

A substantial addition of twelve blocks has just bea 
added in Southwark Street, and will accommodate aboat 
1,000 persons. In each block there are twenty-two ten^ 
ments, consisting of one, two, or three rooms, with a 
separate entrance for each. The rooms are of a good size^ 
those of the three-roomed tenements being as follows :— 
kitchen, 15 feet by 12 feet, a bedroom 16 feet by 14 feet, 
and a second bedroom 16 feet by 12 feet, the rent beii^ 
5^. 9</. a week. The walb are white and cemented, aod 
as no paper is allowed to be put on them, no vermin cas 
obtain a harbour. The white vralls, are, however, ob- 
jectionable, as they are dazzling to the eyes, and most 
always have a bare look, because no naik are allowed to 
be driven into the walls to hang up prints or paintings. 
There are several cupboards and a meat safe inside, and a 
coal-bin capable of holding half a ton in the passage oat- 
side. There is also a dust shoot on each flat, as wdl as a 
laundry, with a copper-boiler, wringing machine, asd 
mangle. The tenants take it in turns to use the lanndiT; 
but are only allowed to wash their own clothes and not to 
take in washing. There is also a bath in the basemeat 
which can be used without charge on applying for the kejr. 
The rent of a two-roomed tenement is 4;. 6df., and for one 
room is 3^. per week. No one is allowed to occupy tbese 
buildings who earns more than 3or. a week, and praerenoe 
is given to those whose place of work is sufficiently near to 
the buildings to admit of the breadwinner returning home 
to dinner. 

There are rules to be observed in addition to those just 
mentioned, the chief of which are that passages, steps, and 
closets are to be swept every morning before 10 o*dock, 
and washed once a week; washing is not to be done 
except in the laundry ; no lodgers are allowed to be taken 
in ; refiise is not allowed to be thrown out of the windows; 
no carpets or mats are to be beaten after 10 o'clock in the 
morning ; and rents are to be paid weekly in advance, on 
Mondays before 6 p.m., without any arrears being allowei 
These are very judicious regulations, as they do not inter- 
fere with self action any more than is necessary to pierent 
selfishness or want of order interfering with the comfort of 
the other inmates. As regards ingress and ^ress there is 
no restriction, as every tenant has a key of the outer, as 
well as of his own door, and can let himself in and oat at 
any hour. As the buildings to be erected under the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act will be to a certain extent for a poorer 
class than these, and as they will belong to private penoos, 
the order and comfort to be found in them cannot be ex- 
pected to be so great as in the Peabody's buildings. 



SHEFFIELD FEVER DENS. 

V 

< The task voluntarily assumed of detective inspector 
and amateur inquiry agent into the sanitary abuses whi^ 
exist in the lowest parts of Sheffield is a thankless one, and 
in some cases dangerous, but having put our hands to t}^ 
plough, we must not leave the furrows unfinished.' Tbis 
is the opening statement to a communication headed as 
above, with No. 6 added, which has lately appeared ia 
the ShejffUld Daily TeUgraph, The writer goes on tndy to 
state that when persons wash themselves but once a week, 
and look on clean clothing as a kind of second skin, wbia 
does not deserve the least attention, there is more dai^ 
in going into their houses than persons would genaallf 
believe. 

In pursuance of his inquiries the writer went into sob» 
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of the best known lodni^-houses in the poorest part of 
•Sheffield, and found tnem, although not dean, jret by no 
means either filthy or overcrowded, although his visit was 
paid at night. There was not the indiscriminate profligacy, 
ihe open and hideous immorality, and the tuition of young 
boys and girls in the vices which old men should scarcely 
have heard of, that had been found in the lowest quarters of 
the Crofts. This was due to the supervision of the police, 
which is pretty strict in Sheffield, so that a man could take 
a lodging by the week, with a certainty at least that the 
rudiments of a healthiul sanitary regulation would be ob- 
served, and at a moderate rate. If he lived in his own 
two-roomed house at say three shillings a week, he would 
have the privilege of engendering fever therein by his dirt, 
and spreading it to his neighbours ; but in these lodging* 
houses he is compelled to observe a semblance of order 
and morality, whether he likes it or not. The poverty of 
the occupants was conspicuous, as ' FaktafT's famous regi- 
ment, with all its looped and windowed raggedness, would 
be a well-equipped oattalion compared to the sorry and 
wretched crew who filled tliis dormitory. A man who had 
a shirt of anything like decent completeness, was a vara 
avis J' Some were only poor, but a large proportion was 
criminal, and appeared well acquainted with the police 
officer who accompanied the writer. The sanitary arrange- 
ments were good, the closets were in good order, and all 
the abuses which existed were clearly produced by the dirty 
personal habits of the occupiers. 

On leaving these places the writer visited adjoining 
houses not under the regulations of lodging houses, to com- 
jpore their sanitary condition with those just described. 
The houses were not so bad as some others in the town 
ivhich had been described in a previous article, ' but there 
was the same overcrowding, the same open drains, the 
same dilapidated closets, and the same gross inadequacy in 
their number. Many of the houses are very damp, and 
some of them look crazy and on the verge of ruin.' The 
people were very poor, and all complained of their land- 
lords, as there were smells in summer, and floods in winter. 
The writer concludes his article as follows — * When the 
health committee have settled all their little quarrels, per- 
haps they would not *mind casually looking round the 
dwellings about Neepscnd and Harvest Lane. Expericmce 
is always valuable, and after all formalities of committee 
work have been settled, business of life and death import- 
ance might be taken into consideration.' 

The contrast between the lodging-houses under police 
supervision, and the homes of the poor, shows the benefits 
ivhich have been conferred on the occupiers of the former 
by strict supervision. The ouner knows that if he does 
not compel his lodgers to observe some semblance of order 
and decency of behaviour he may lose his licence, and 
therefore insists on their observance. It is much to be 
regretted that until a better education shall have taught the 
poorer classes the value of cleanliness and oider, some 
stringent law has not been passed to compel all persons to 
keep their apartments in such a state as not to be a nuisance 
and injurious to the health of the other inhabitants of a 
house. Scarcely a week passes without the medical officer 
of health of a large district being requested by the landlord 
or some of the occupiers of houses, to compel a family to 
move away, for fear of fever breaking out through their 
filthy habits. In England we very much dislike ' paternal 
government,* but there is no doubt that a little more cur- 
tailment of the liberty of the subject as r^;ards sanitary 
matters would very much conduce to the general well- 
being of the community at' large. 



A KIND SUGGESTION. 

A NUMBER 'of ladies of Bristol, Clifton, and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, headed by Mrs. Girdlestone, the 
kind-heaited and estimable wife of Canon Girdlestone^ the 
pioneer of the agricultural labourers' movement, have just 
been endeavouring to promote a refonn of a very necessary 
kind hy attemptmg to induce the shopkeepers of their 



locality to enhance the healtli and comfort of the female- 
assistants employed in their establishments by afford- 
ing them some opportunity of relaxing the strain upon their 
energies occasioned by the custom of standing all day be- 
hind counters. Everybody knows what long and weary* 
ing work has to be performed in many establishments 
by females, more especially, young girls. In drapers 
and other shops it is by no means uncommon to find young 
girls employed from nine o'clock in the morning until nine 
at night, and oftentimes, more especially on Saturday 
nights, until ten and eleven, and not unfrequently twelve 
o'clock. In such cases the intervals of rest allowed are 
only for meals, that is to say twice during the day, for 
dinner and tea ; and even durbig these brief periods the 
assistants are often called away to attend to some urgent 
business ; and the most that is allowed them is bar^ 
time enough to get just necessary refreshment. Whilst 
attending behind the counter, however, no opportunity is 
offered them, in the majority of instances, for takmg even the 
briefest period of rest ; and it can easily be conceived that 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen (as in some- instances) 
hours' standing causes a cruel strain upon even strong con- 
stitutions. To weak young girls with debilitated constitu- 
tions — and how many of such there are employed in shops 
— the results of such incessant standing must be terrible in- 
deed. The system which requires young females to stand at 
their work for such an unreasonable number of hours is cer- 
tainly a most cruel one. Yet employers as a rule appear 
under such circumstances to have little or no consideration 
for their employed. Perhaps in many instances the custom- 
is perpetuated from a belief that customers would be 
offended if they saw the female assistants in an establish- 
ment sitting during the day. This, at least, is a principal 
reason given by Mrs. Girdlestone and her fellow ref<mners 
for the existence of the objectionable'custom ; and she and they 
have hastened to assure the shopkeepers in their vicinity 
that far from desiring the perpetuation of such an unfeel- 
ing and unreasonable custom, it would afford them finr 
greater pleasure to see that the female assistants in the 
shops at which they deal had provision made at certain 
intervals during the day for rest from their severe and try- 
ing labours. These ladies think that such provision 
could be made without any undue interference with busi- 
ness; and as they include amongst their number the 
Mayoress of Bristol and the wives of the most opulent 
residents, it is to be hoped that their kind and considerate 
recommendations and suggestions will carry with them the 
weight which thev ought to have. To effect her excellent 
object, Mrs. Girdlestone has drawn up a kind of memo- 
randum explaining the views of herself and her friends on 
this subject. The memorandum has been signed by a 
large number of ladies in Bristol, Clifton, and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and it states that its recommenda* 
tions are generally supported by all the ladies of the district. 
It has been printed with the list of those who have sub- 
scribed their names to it, and thus as a kind of ' round' 
robin ' a copy has been sent to every shopkeeper in Bristot 
and Clifton who employs female assistants. The oppor- 
tunity afforded by the circulation of this memorandum has 
been taken advantage of to urge on the shopkeepers the 
desirability of conforming to a system of early closing ;. 
and the lady reformers point out very properly that if all* 
the tradesmen were to close their places of business early, 
they would not be the losers in any way. They would, 
on the contrary, help largely to promote the moral as weU 
as the physical weUbeing both of their assistants and of 
themselves; whilst at the same time if the practice were 
uniformly adopted, no loss of business or receipts could 
ensue, and the young men and women relieved at an 
earlier hour from their occupation would be able to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which would be afforded 
them for mental improvement. 

We shall hope to hear of the complete success of this 
excellent movement, and we trust that its operation will 
not be confined to Bristol and Clifton. If everywhere the 
public themselves could be induced, |as Mrs. Girdlestone 
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has induced them at Bristol, to take this matter in hand, 
far more important results would be secured than can be 
accomplished by the aid of the private early closing and 
other associations, excellent as are the aims of these 
associations. 





ebical (©ffitcrs' lUgorts. 



HACKNEY. 

Dr. Tripe's annual report for 1874 abounds, as usual, 
with interestii^ matter and suggestive statistics. Like 
other health officers he has to r^ret the comparative un- 
healthiness of the year. The death-rate, however (20*3 per 
IiOOO), was well below that of the metropolis as a whole 

(22-5). 

llie population at the middle of the year was estimated 

at 137, 57 1 > giving a density of 34*9 persons to an acre. 
The densi^ is increasing at the rate of one person to each 
acre per annum. This fact leads Dr. Tripe to congratu- 
late tne district board on their possession of considerable 
open spaces amounting to 476 acres including the marshes, 
345 acres, in addition to 10 1 acres of water. The birth- 
latCi about 34 per 1,000, is little below that of the metro- 
polis (35 *7). The genenil death-rate was, as stated above, . 
ao'3. The deaths of infants under one year were equiva- 
lent to 13*8 per cent, on the roistered births, a number 
which compares favourably with the metropolitan rate, 
viz. 15*5 ; and they were at the not high rate of 238 per 
1,000 deaths. The zymotic mortality was below the 
avenge^ the deaths from the seven principal diseases being 
379, equal to 137 per 1,000 deaths. The prevalent 
3iiiw^«M were scarlet fever, ninety-seven deaths (Dr. Tripe 
anticipates a considerable increase during 1875-76) ; 
measles (sixty-eight), and diarrhoea (102). The en- 
teric class of zymotic diseases is credited with 459 
deaths, equivalent to 3*3 per 1,000 of the population 
and to 164 per 1,000 deatns. The mortality from the 
infectious diseases was at its lowest during the cold weather, 
which, however, towards the end of the year was signalised 
by a great fatality, especially from chest diseases, and in 

e arsons below five and above seventy-five y6ars of age. 
r. Tripe elaborates this point at considerable length, but 
the fact Itself of the influence of cold in the production of 
fatal pulmonary disease at the extremes of life is so well 
established as to have become almost a truism. The 
tubercular diseases killed 427 persons, or 3*1 per 1,000 of 
the population, and 152 per 1,000 total deaths. The 
deaths from (i) pulmonary diseases other than phthisis 
(502), from (2) convulsive diseases of infants (124), and 
m>m (3) the wasting diseases of infants (173), were equal 
respectively to 3*6, 09, and 1*3 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, and to 179, 44, and 62 per 1,000 deaths. The deaths 
from the R^istrar-General's class of constitutional diseases 
were equal to 194 per 1,000 deaths; from local diseases 
464, and from developmental diseases 138 per 1,000. 
The registered births were 4,755, and bore the high pro- 
portion of 170 to each 100 of the 2,799 deaths. The 
number of inquests held was 171. 

Hackney does not appear to be more free than other 
districts from difficulties in connection with the removal 
of dust ; but it is evident that the board and their medical 
officer do their utmost to reduce the evil to the smallest 
dimensions. Reference is made in the report to a local 
outbreak of typhoid fever, the origin of which was not 
vay clearly traced ; but the locality was an elevated one, 
and the drain covers were found missing in some of the 
infected houses. The subject of cow-sheds, slaughter- 
houses, and offensive trades engaged much attention during 
the year ; and it is obvious that a large amount of valuable 
sanitary work was carried out, no fewer than 6,000 houses 
having been inspected, and the results of the inspections, 
including the number of rooms, of families, and of persons. 



having been tabulated. The best evidence of the necessitjf 
for systematic inspection is to be found in the laige propor- 
tion of the houses (2,828) in which nuisances were found. 
By the aid of the lodging-house clauses of the Sanitary 
Act, 1866, something was done to prevent or diminish 
overcrowding, which is one of the greatest evils with whidi 
sanitary officials have to deal. It does not appear to be 
very marked in Hackney, unless, indeed, the genend nm 
of the houses is small, for the number of persons on an 
average to each house is below that in the metropolii 
generally. Dr. Tripe notices, however, a considerable 
increase in the population in the houses inspected, 
which, if it goes on unchecked, will be likely to lead to 
injurious effects in the not fiur distant future. 



CHESTERFIELD. 



The monthly report of Dr. Angus Mackintosh^ 
medical officer of health for Chesterfield, shows that a 
somewhat severe outbreak of fever has prevailed in his 
district. The total mortality for the month ending Sep- 
tember 3 having been 136, which is equivalent to a rate 
of 26 per 1,000. Of tlm number six were due to typhoid, 
fifteen to scarlet fever, twelve firom diarrhcea, and tvo 
from measles. Scarlet fever appears to be endemic, and it 
will probably be a very difficult matter to stamp it out. In 
fact, it is almost an impossibility to get rid of it in a year 
or two, when once it appears in a house, the scales from 
individuals suffering from it lodge in crevices of wood, 
chairs, paper-hangings, and all woollen articles, and when- 
ever they are disturbed attack the inmates. He beUeves these 
scales maintain their vitality for a long period of time, 
perhaps for years, and for that reason Dr. Mackintosh wishes 
every house infected to be thoroughly disinfected and 
limewashed. The great source of conmiunication in this 
district is not through schools but by friends and neigh* 
hours visiting the sick, and also by domestic animals. 
As an instance of how the contagion may be conveyed and 
spread, when in a house inquiring about a scarlet fever 
case, a cat was lying at the side of the sufferer, on the 
sofa, but on his entering it escaped. On going to another 
house the same animal was also there. No doubt the poison 
is often cooununicated in this way, as both cats and dogs 
from their habits and femiliarity with people, will be very 
liable to do so. 

Typhoid fever and its associate diarrhoea have been on 
the increase in the district. The present season of the 
year is more favourable to it than any other, since orgamc 
nature is in a state of decay. The recent heavy fall of 
rain washed large quantities of vegetable matter and other 
organic substances into wells that were insufficiently pro- 
tected from surface-water (and very few of them in this 
district are). Typhoid fever and diarrhoea immediately 
commenced, and in almost every case it has been 
in some way associated with polluted water. In one 
row of seven houses at Killamarsh, where the sanitary con- 
ditions are very fair. Dr. Mackintosh could not account for a 
very severe outbreak of fever in it, but eventually discovered 
that the inhabitants were all using water for drinking 
purposes from a polluted well into which a sur&ce-dniB 
opened. Another case is worth mentioning, as it shows 
the total disregard that some people have to circumstances, 
that mere instinct ought to teach them to be dangerous. 
The occupier of a house where a case of typhoid fever 
occurred opened some time ago a large air-hole or ventilator 
on Uie gable end of his house, thinking he had not suffi* 
cient amount of pure air, but, unfortunately, he happened 
to fix on the very spot under which was the door of a very 
obnoxious privy, from which volumes of sewage emana- 
tions escaped, and no doubt a great portion of the same 
entered tne house. There are many circumstances that 
tend to favour and increase this disease, but polluted water 
is the most powerful, and until a sufficient supply of that 
element is provided, fever will prevail 

The medical officer of health and inspectors have done 
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their best to instruct the inhabitants by the circulation of 
biUs, and otherwise, to stay the progress of these evils. 
They were successful in many instances in shortening 
fteir duration and preventing them from spreading. Dr. 
Mackintosh's report, though short, is singularly clear and 
instractive. 

ASTON MANOR. 

Aston Manor is a large Birmingham suburb. * It 
presents great natural advantages for building and resi- 
dence.' * Its sandy and gravelly soil affords a ready supply 
cf waia-^ furnishes material for buildings and roads, and 
jfn'es for some Hme to absorb surface impurities* Its 
situation is elevated, and subsoil dry, and the cheapness of 
land permits each family to dwell in a separate tenement, 
so that there are no cellars or common lodging-houses. 
The artisan class, which compose a large portion of its 
population, are rarely employed in unhealthy occupations.* 
Dr. May observes, * Under such circumstances a lower 
death-rate might have been looked for than is shown by 
the statistics,' but this is qualified by two causes ; ' First, 
a very high birth-rate, and secondly, the fact that Diphthe- 
ria, Typhoid Fever and diarrhoea are endemic, probably 
due to the airandwater pollution from the open middens ami 
sodden soilJ* 

Excluding the deaths belonging to Aston Manor, 
which occurred in the union worldiouse, the death-rate for 
the year was only 21 '2 per i,ooo per annum, biit the 
zymotic death-rate was 6*6, while in the eighteen large 
towns quoted by the Registrar-General it was 4*5. The 
deaths from small-pox were fifty-three, the new cases 
known to the sanitary officers being 220. Scarlet fever 
carried off 109. Of twenty-four samples of water 
analysed, seventeen were reported as impure, and the use 
of the wells from which they were obtained prohibited, a 
satis&ctory supply having been provided through the 
action of the sanitary authority. 

Though short. Dr. May's report is a highly interesting 
one, and many of the (what may be termed ' aside ') facts 
are curious and notable. For instance, surveys have been 
made and plans approved for the complete sewerage of 
the district. When these plans are carried out *all 
sewage and surface-water will be excluded from that por- 
tion of the river Tame under the control of the Birmmg- 
ham Waterworks Co. I ' 

In Birmingham it is the custom to build in courts. In 
these courts the houses are one room deep, and have no 
through ventilation. In the centre of the court, or in one 
comer, the midden is built. The approach is through an 
•entry.' Notwithstanding the * cheapness of the land,' 
we fear this style of building prevails in Aston Manor. 
At all events, it is self-evident that of the enumerated 
natural advantages of Aston Manor, one, at least, viz., 
the nature of the soil and subsoil, contributes in a very 
marked degree to the zymotic diseases which are so in- 
creasingly fatal to its population. The stupidity or the 
parsimony of the inhabitants have poisoned a locality 
which Nature had evidently intended for a suburban 
Paradise. 

THE SANITARY ADMINISTRATION OF SOUTH 

SHIELDS. 

An article has lately appeared in the Shields 

Gazette containing a series of reports by the medical 

officer of health, Dr. Spear (a copy of which has 

l»een forwarded to the Local Government BoardJ, 

l>y which it appears that the corporation of South 

Shields had systematically neglected to carry out his 

suggestions, and that very considerable injury to the 

health of the inhabitants of their district had been 

sustained. 

* The italics are ours. —Ed. S. R. 



On the 4th of February last Dr. Spear reported 
that under By-law No. 19 of that borough it was 
provided * that every house without a fire-place shall 
be furnished with special means of ventilation.' Di". 
Spear considered that the special means of ventila- 
tion, to be efficient, must be such as will provide a 
permanent communication between the air of the 
room and the external air, and he pointed out that in 
many instances where fever had occurred^ this had 
not been made. He mentions one very glaring case : 
* In a very small bedroom, provided neither with fire- 
place nor special means of ventilation, and allowing 
space for barely two people, a man, woman, and six 
children were sleeping ; and in the small living room 
attached to this, these people were living during the 
day, together with four men lodgers, who also occu- 
pied it as a sleeping apartment at night.' He then 
mentions a much worse case of a small cellar dwell- 
ing which was occupied by two families, consisting of 
two men, two women, and six children. 

Anyone would have thought that instant and 
efTectual action would have been taken to prevent 
such indecent and injurious overcrowding, and to 
provide proper ventilation, but all that was done waS 
to pass a resolution * that the by-law relating to th6 
ventilation of small rooms be enforced.' It appears^ 
however, that even this'small instalment of justice was 
forgotten, and allowed to remain in abeyance, for the 
medical officer states that ' notwithstanding the re- 
solution passed by the sanitary authority, the by- 
law is not only not enforced as regards dwelling- 
rooms in occupation in February, but that rooms 
answering to the above description are now, July 
30, in course of construction, and this in large tene^ 
men ted houses, where no special means of ventilation 
is provided.' 

On April 14, Dr. Spear reported that, in conse- 
quence of an outbreak of fever, he visited Mile End 
Road, and found cellar dwellings, the existence of 
which had been previously unknown to him. They 
were unfit for habitation, being damp, and stinking 
abominably from an adjoining cesspool full of sewage 
matters. In Shadwell Street he found three houses 
in which an outbreak of typhoid fever had occurred. 
There was no-privy accommodation in any of them ; 
in two, the drains were defective, and the inhabitants 
threw the excrements from the fever patients into the 
yard, or down an adjoining flight of steps into the 
river, without using any disinfectants. Dr. Spear 
remarks on this, ' that the inhabitants are thereby 
exposed to great and unavoidable danger^ which will 
remain so long as the present defective system oif 
excrement and refuse removal is allowed to continue.' 
On reading these statements we almost involuntarily 
ask. Where is the inspector of nuisances, and what is 
the surveyor about ? 

Dr. Spear next complains that after the plans of 
houses showing a back-yard behind each house have 
been approved by the council, it is a very common 
practice to erect out-buildings, such as a kitchen and 
room over it, occupying the greater part of the space, 
contrary to the by-laws ; that houses have been 
allowed to be built on an artificial soil composed of 
road-scrapings, ash refuse, and other similairmatters, 
and that this compost had been rendered much 
worse than it otherwise would have been, by sewage 
from the adjoining houses having found its way into 
the excavations in which these offensive materials 
had been deposited. The result has been the more 
or less constant presence in these houses, of fever 
and other diseases, which indicate that there are con- 
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^itions constantly at work, lowering the health of the 
inhabitants, and so predisposing them to receive 
•epidemic influence. In a later report he pointed 
cut that the refuse of the docks and of dust-bins, 
offal from slaughter-houses, and occasionally the 
contents of middens were deposited on vacant land 
intended for building purposes. The consideration 
of the necessary measures to put a stop to those 
deposits was re&rred to a sub-committee, but at the 
time of publishing the report, six weeks after the 
reference had been made, this sub-committee had 
never met. 

The medical officer next points out that scrofula 
prevails to an enormous extent in the damp and ill- 
drained portions of the district, that the by-law 
requiring proper subsoil drainage in the case of new 
houses not having been carried out, he had brought 
the matter before the committee, who had passed 
the following resolution, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by the town council : — * That the by-laws 
relating to subsoil drainage be strictly enforced ; and 
that the system of subsoil drainage be shown in the 
jplans of every new building hereafter submitted for 
approval of tne local board.' Now one would have 
thought that so definite a resolution would have been 
complied with. But no ; for Dr. Spear says, ' I can 
with confidence say that since this resolution was 
passed, in not one in a hundred plans submitted for 
the approval of the local board has this requisition 
been complied with, and in no instance that I know 
of has subsoil drainage been applied to a new build- 
ing.' We must again ask, Where is the surveyor or 
other officer appointed to see that the resolutions of 
the local board are enforced ? 

We cannot follow out in detail all the instances 
of neglect of the most ordinary sanitary measures, 
but will merely state that the list is swelled by large 
pools of sta^ant water being allowed to exist, from 
which abommable smells were g^ven off ; and by the 
refuse from a chemical factory having been allowed 
to percolate into the sewers and pollute them exten- 
sively with sulphuretted hydrogen. Dr. Spear con- 
cludes his report nearly as follows : — * It 'would be 
tedious to recount the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments I have had to contend with in attempting to 
combat these evils. It may suffice to say that my 
recommendations have not been carried out, nor 
even received the attention they deserve. Nor will 
this attention be accorded them until the sanitary 
authority see that the preservation of the health of 
the ratepayers is as sacred a charge as the preserva- 
tion of me ratepayers' money ; and that an owner of 
property who has allowed his property to fall into 
such a state that it cannot be occupied without 
4ianger to health, <' has, to all intents and purposes, 
forfeited his right to such houses." ' 

This is a sad instance of official apathy and neg- 
lect The inhabitants of South Shields have siS"- 
fered severely from typhus, typhoid, diphtheria, and 
diarrhoea, not for want of sufficient sanitary powers, or 
of good by-Ulws, but because the town council appear 
to have contented themselves with passing good reso- 
lutions, and not .compelling their ofificers to carry them 
into effect The action of the medical officer of health 
apparently ceased after he had reported on the 
causes of the diseases ; and as no mention is made 
of an inspector of nuisances, we suppose that if there 
be such a person he is not in any way under the 
control of the medical officer. The by-laws seem 
to have been left to take care of themselves ; at any 
rate the builders have utterly ignored them, and have 



done as they liked. Subsoil drainage was neglected, 
special means of ventilation were not provided ; 
buildings were erected on ground which was marked 
on the approved plans to be kept as an open space; 
deposits of filthy refuse were continued to be made 
on building land, and a committee which was ap- 
pointed to report on the last-named subject never 
met. These are gprave charges to be made against 
the local authority by one of its officers, and ve 
trust that some explanation will be given to the 
public of the alleged neglect 

There is anoSier important point to which we 
must refer, viz., the omission of the Local Government 
Board to take action on the report submitted to 
them. The centred authority cannot plead ignor- 
ance, for we believe they have acknowledged die 
receipt of the report, and they cannot plead want o( 
power, for the most ample powers have been con- 
ferred on them ; or if in their opinion their powers 
are not sufficient, they can obtain greater by merely 
asking for them. We do not know to what extent 
Dr. Spear can enforce the carrying out of the sani- 
tary measures he recommends, but if he can only 
report and do nothing more, we consider that he is 
placed in a most unenviable position. 

The only explanation we can offer for local 
authorities passing good resolutions and appointing 
a medical officer of health to report to them and 
then doing no more, is that whilst they are opposri 
to sanitary measures and object to the expense of 
carrying them out, they do not fed themsdvts 
strong enough to resist public opinion, which de- 
mands some care of their poorer orethren from the 
hands of the rich, and they consequently put some- 
thing on paper to which they can refer, in the event 
of being at any time called to account for negtea. 
The time has passed for this kind of thing, and we 
shall expose it whenever it is brought to our know- 
ledge. 



MILK ADULTERATION. 

At the Sheriff Court at Paisley, Mr. D. MacfaiUn, 
procuratOT-fiscal, brought a complaint against J. Stewart, 
farmer, he» having contravened section 6 of * The Salcoi 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875/ It was all<^;ed that Stewart 
sold on the loth ult, at Stratheam Place, to D. M^DobiW, 
sanitary inspector, the following articles of food;--*' 
worth of cream, containing one half of its bulk of sldmmrf 
milk ; \d, worth of sweet miUc, containing about 30 per 
cent, of its bulk of water, and 2d, worth of skimmed tm^ 
in two samples, containing about 31 per cent, and 42 ^ 
cent, respectively of their bulk of water -the accused tlMI^ 
by being liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. Stcvtf 
pleaded guilty except in regard to the creanL The Shenfi 
fined the accused in the modified penalty of 6/. lOf., ^ 
in default of payment to be imprisoned for thirty days. 



MILK ADULTERATION IN CLERKENWELL. 

E, GoNiNG, dairyman, of 32, Coleman Street, w^ 
summoned by the inspector of nuisances for the vestiy « 
St Luke's, charged with unlawfully selling, to the pre- 
judice of the purchaser, milk which was not of the nata«t 
substance, and quantity of the article demanded.— >^ 
Neighbour, the inspector, on December 9, went to tw 
defendant's shop and asked for, and was scnred wj^^ 
twopennyworth of milk. When it was served he toW »» 
that it was to be analysed, and offered to divide it ffl» 
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three parts, leaving one part with him. He said he did 
not want anything of the kind, as he sold it as he received 
it Witness took the milk to the analyst, who reported 
that the sample of the milk in question then weighed five 
ounces, and that the result of his analjrsis was — specific 

gavity of the milk, 10*20; specific gravity of the whey, 10*18; 
t per cent., i*77; caseine and sugar per cent., 4*78; 
mineral matter per cent, 0*53 ; and total solids per cent., 
7*08. He further stated that he was of opinion that it 
was adulterated with 20 per cent, of water, and that the 
same was not necessarily injurious to healUi. — ^This and 
three other cases were partly gone into, when it was found 
that the defendants were not in attendance, though their 
wives were. — Mr. Cooke adjourned the cases, and said 
that if the parties who were sunomoned did not come for- 
ward, warrants would have to be issued to compel their 
attendance. 



C0rrjesp0nb£ntje. 



All comtnunications must bear the sigiMiure of the writer ^ 
not necessarily for publication. 



THE GENESIS OF TYPHOID FEVER. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The great philosopher, Lord Bacon, has stated 
that grave natures are the most constant in their attach- 
ment, and that the greatest sceptics have often become the 
strongest believers. It is to be hoped such will be the case 
with your correspondent, Mr. Ashby, with regard to the 
de novo origin of tjrphoid or enteric fever, in 5ie present 
instance. Although his views do not appear to be so ripe, 
or so far advanced as others on this question, I have to 
congratulate him on them, for he seems to be looking at 
the proper land-marks ahead, and is sailing in the right 
direction. 

What I have said concerning this Xf^ of fever has not 
been so much to convince others that it is caused by either 
v^etable or animal matter, as to state facts that I have 
observed, and to expose the dangerous fallacy (dangerous 
as tending to favour the belief that polluted water and 
sewage emanations do not cause a typhoidal condition, 
unless impregnated with the septic germs of t3rphoid evacu- 
ations) that typhoid fever never exists but where it existed 
before, or where it can be traced to, or connected with, a 
preceding typhoid case. This is a very plain and perhaps 
logical way of putting it, but the logic is not at aU con- 
clusive to my mind, especially as it would tend to check 
the advancement, or onward march of scientific investiga- 
tion, and sanitary investigation in particular. 

Our knowledge regarding these questions lias been, 
and must ever be arrived at by working inductively, that is 
from experiment to theory, and deductively, or vice vcrsdy 
from theory to experiment, but I r^jet for the sake of 
science and the public good, that these systems are not 
always followed by even scientific men. 

I cannot recollect of a greater blunder ever having been 
made in the carrying out of these principles than that made 
by Professor Tyndall in his hasty conclusion regarding the 
fUthy flat system, and the absence of typhoid fever iti 
Edinburgh ! The fact that fever is unknown in these 
* wretched hovels ' is to my mind satisfactory proof that 
the flat system as carried out there is not so filthy or so 
iiniidy as represented in the paragraph to which the 
professor alludes. The proper explanation of the pro- 
fessor's interesting hypothesis is this, that the Edinburgh 
Corporation adopt an admirable system for the removal of 
human excrement and other refrise, namely the dry system, 
which is so thoroughly carried out that it gives no time for 
decomposition to take place, nor germs, even young and 
del icate ones, to form, being disinfected and kept dry by 



ashes during the day and completely removed at night, 
consequently the atmosphere is very little, if at all, con- 
taminated in these houses with sewage emanations (this I 
state from personal experience); and the safetv of the 
inhabitants from typhoid fever is to be attributed, not to 
the idea that there are no typhoidal germs floating in the 
atmosphere, but to this dry system of excremental re- 
moval. It is not a question so much of specific germs, a3 
of the amount of foetid gas and sewage emanations. 

But to return to the outbreak under consideration, I 
may say that if there had been any probability of the well 
in question being polluted from any other source than that 
I have given in my former letter, I would have said so, but 
as there was none, it >vould be useless to describe the 
details suggested by Mr. Ashby ; for his information, how- 
ever, as well as for the readers of the Sanitary Record 
generally, I may say in addition to what I have already 
stated, that the hamlet referred to is situated on a steep 
declivitv, that the chief sewer and outlet have a very good 
fall in the opposite direction to the well, that there are no 
cesspits or cesspools in it, that all the houses are drained, 
and the latter effectually trapped, that the sink-pipes open 
over these traps, that no manure or any other heaps of filth 
are allowed to accumulate in it, that the atmosphere is not 
contaminated with sewage emanations, nor so far as I know 
by the *true contagium' of the germ theorists, that the 
well is many feet above, in point of elevation, the highest 
house in the place, and is well protected from surface pol- 
lution, that four medical men have certified to the outbreak 
being typhoid, that the proportion of sufferers amongst 
those who drank the water from the well was much greater 
than those who did not, and afler it was cleaned out the 
disproportion ceased ; lastly, that no circumstances or con- 
ditions existed in this village, at, or immediately previous 
to this outbreak, that influenced it directly or indirectly 
except the well water. 

Having given these particulars I shall now pass on to 
answer Mr. Ashb/s first query, and I must say that it 
rather surprises me to hear it is verbatim et literatim, 
' Were the characteristic lesions belonging to the disease 
looked for and found by post mortem examination in 
the cases which proved fatal ? ' I answer this at once in 
the n^ative. Am I to understand from this that Mr. 
Ashby and the medical gentlemen of Grantham, Newark, 
and Sleaford must have this proof before they can diagnose 
a case of typhoid fever? if so, all that I add is that I 
pity both the patients and the medical men. In Derby- 
shire the profession is satisfied with other symptoms and 
signs than those of post mortem, as indicative of that type 
of fever. Further on in his letter Mr. Ashby observes : — 
* Pollution of this sort is so common in shallow well-water, 
and not less so in that from the millstone grit than in that 
from many other geological formations.' With regard to 
this assertion, I b^ to differ entirely from Mr. Ashby ; 
the greatest tyro in geology knows that the millstone grit, 
like all other aqueous rocks, is a good medium for filtration, 
and that contaminated water passing through it is greatly 
purified, which is not the case with igneous rocks. 

I admit that the turnips might have conveyed some 
animal matter with them into the well ; in short, it is more 
than probable that they did, for such produce is generally 
grown by some animal manure, or by a combination of 
animal and vegetable, but as manure from ashpits, privies, 
and farm-yards undergoes oxidation much more rapidly in 
the earth than in water, being converted chiefly into 
carbonic acid and water, a small portion into ammonia, but 
afterwards, by combining with bases, forms nitrates and 
nitrites, very little would be left as manure by the time 
the turnips were full grown. 

Mr. Ashby observes he would not be surprised if pro- 
tracted cases of diarrhoea would be caused by these rotten 
turnips, but not typhoid fever. May I ask if Mr. Ashby 
at any period of his life has seen cases of diarrhoea one dajr, 
M'hich perhaps in a few &ays turned out to be typhoid 
fever ? I think it is very difficult to say in many cases of 
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this class where diarrhoea ends and typhoid begins, and I ' 
find such reports as this made to me often by medical men 
in this neighbourhood—* Diarrhoea, but will likely turn 
cut typhoid fever in a few days. ' Is it not possible that the 
cause gf diarrhoea, if continued and increased, would in 
• many instances develop itself into a typhoidal state? if not, 
what is the meaning of the phrase * typhoidal diarrhoea,* 
which is often returned by medical men as the cause of 
death ? This can be explained in the same way that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall explains a mild or severe attack of fever as 
depending on the number of germs imbibed, and on their 
age and degree of development. If turnip infusions pro- 
duce bacteria, and bacteria cause that state of the system 
known as typhoid, there is no difficulty in accounting for 
the outbreak in question, unless it is argued that yegetoble 
bacteria do not belong to the same dass as animal bac- 
teria, which requires proof of a very delicate description. 
Professor Huxley has shown that the boundary-line between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms has been gradually 
eflfaced, and that the simpler forms of each are really in- 
distinguishable. Dr. Burdon Sanderson has proved that 
the germinal matter of bacteria in water is universal, and 
in that element that they are in a higher state of develop- 
ment than in air. I cannot see therefore anything un- 
reasonable or unscientific in the belief that the turnips in 
the water either caused the fever, or that they served as a 
nidus for that which did cause it, and I am not ashamed to 
confess that I have not yet changed the opinion I formed 
on that question some time ago — viz., that typhoid fever 
does arise dt navo^ and probably at times and under favour- 
able circumstances from vegetable infusions. 

Angus Mackintosh, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health, Chesterfield. 
February 7, 1876. 

THE DANGER OF INFECTION FROM 

SCHOOLS. 

(7b the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — From the numerous cases already reported in 
your columns as well as from those continually appearing 
m the daily journals, I think that it is evidently the duty 
of Parliament to interfere on behalf of the public interest, 
and endeavour by some well considered measure to pre- 
vent the wholesale propagation of disease in our schools, 
as now carried on under the shadow of the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act. 

Whilst no right-minded parent will object to send his 
children to school, he should have some guarantee that 
they will ndt be subject to the risk of falling victims to 
infectious disease, against which no efficient safeguards 
now exist. From the combined influence of school-board 
officers, actuated by more zeal than discretion, or school- 
masters who show a greater regard for the capitation grant 
than the health of their pupils, or worse than all, from 
thoughtless but not less culpable parents, who, from a 
desire to get their children out of the way, too frequently 
send them to school before they have perfectly recovered 
from infectious disease ; subject to all these influences 
children now attend school only at their daily peril. 
Unfortunately, I speak from experience, having lost two 
<^ildren in two successive weeks — ^from a zymotic disease 
contracted at school ; in the block of buildings where I 
now reside we have had recently several cases of zymotic 
disease, both amongst children and adults, all clearly 
traceable to infection caught at school. 

What seems most urgently required is greater power to 
medical officers of health to close schools which, on inspec- 
tion, are found to be nurseries of disease ; and the more 
frequent infliction of fines on parents who wilfully send 
then: children to school before they have recovered from 
infectious disease. Till the attention of Parliament is 
drawn to this matter I fear the best directed efforts of our 
medical officers, and of all others engaged in the pro- 
motion of sanitary reforms, will be neutralized. 

John Price. 
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THE GOUX SYSTEM. 

The Halifax Corporation have, after a trial of some 
years, purchased the plant, stock, and material which has 
been in use by the Goux Sanitary Company in that town, 
together with the licenses and the right to extend the 
system to the whole of the borough. This fact speaks 
volumes in favour of the Goux system of sanitation, and, 
although we have at various times pointed out the special 
advantages of the Goux sjrstem, it may not be out of place 
to allude to them again. 

The special advantages which the company claim for 
their system, and which they have really brought about, 
are simplicity of action and ready adaptation of the 
Goux to any existing arrangement of closet or privy, and 
the utilisation to the utmost of all the manurial value of the 
fieces in the most inoflensive manner. In cases of towns 
where there is a deficient supply of water, or where from 
other reasons the water system cannot be made available, 
the Goux method of sewerage has great advantages over 
other dry systems of closets, from the fact that, not only is 
the deodorising and absorbent material contained in the 
same receptacle, but that all sifters, screens, and the 
ordinary machinery of a complicated closet are entirely 
superseded, and no amount of negligence on the part 
of the users of the closets will in any way affect tneir 
efficiency, 6r throw them out of order, whereas, in all other 
systems, and especially those of the dry earth character, an 
incessant amount of trouble is entailed upon the in- 
habitants and householders who have them in use. 
Another vital advantage which is claimed for this sys- 
tem is, that in the case of typhoid or other infectious 
disease, the disease is confined to the house in which 
it occurs instead of being communicated by means of 
water to perhaps a whole to\niship. This latter ele- 
ment is one which deserves perhaps more attention than 
has yet been given to it, as it is still a grave question 
with many sanitarians whether water which has been once 
fouled by sewage matter can ever be made sufficiently pure 
to be restored to its original wholesome purity for po- 
table purposes. Whether this be the case or not it is im- 
peratively necessary, in a sanitary point of view, that the old 
system of privy middens should be at once abolished, as 
the most fruitfiil source of zymotic disease both directly and 
indirectly (see Mr. Simons* report on this subject). For 
the purpose of superseding these foul receptacles and 
water contaminators the Goux possesses great advantages 
on the score of economy, efficiency, cleanliness, and 
the perfect utilisation of all the fertilising elements of 
manure for agricultural purposes, and this we hold to be a 
most valuable desideratum. The absorbent material also 
consists chiefly of stable refiise, leaves, and other ^vaste 
material, so that, in fact, the Company accomplish the 
utilisation of waste substances in a double sense, whilst in 
most cases the manure is of sufficient market value to pay 
the cost of working expenses, and hence renders the 
system almost a self-supporting one, and also supersedes 
in a great measure the necessity for village drains. 

The practical value of this special system of sewering^ 
has been tested fully at Halifax, and borne out by the fact 
that the Corporation have now purchased the plant and 
right to work the patents themselves and extend their 
operations to the suburbs of that town and in five colliery 
villages. 

The Goux svstem is also in use at Aldershot camp, 
Sheemess, Woolwich, and other Government depdts, and 
the authorities are in treaty for its extension to other 
military centres. 

These facts bear strong testimony in favour of the 
Company's processes, and we would recommend a careful 
examination of its merits to all health officers and others 
who may be interested in the great question of sanitation. 
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APFonfTMsirrs of health ofvi- 

OBBS, IK8FECTOB8 OF HUISAITOBS, 
ETC. 

Blackbusn, Mr. Henrv, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for tbe new Todmoraen Urban Samtary District. 
'CLARKSOif* Mr. William Oates, has been appdnted Inspector of 

Nuisances for the Woricsop Rural Sanitary District,, vicie 

Huskinsoo, resigned. 
Flanagan, Mr. William H., has been appointed Inspector of 

Nuisances for the Shipton-on-Stotur Rural Sanitary District, vice 

Westmaoott, whose appointment has expired. 
FiELOBN, John, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the new 

Todmorden Urb^ Sanitary Authority. 
Hasrop, Arthur Jenkins, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 

new Todmorden Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Hills, Edwin, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Slough 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Johnson, E. W., Est}., has been appointed Treasurer to the South- 

molton Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Dames, resigned. 
Pakker, Theophilus Robert Bush, M.D., Univ. Student and 

M.R.CSb Eng.. L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical 

Officer of Health for Nos. x and 3 Sub-districts of the Cricklade 

and Wootton-Bassett Rural Sanitary District, vice Petman, 

resigned. 
Parky, Mr. James, has been elected a member of the Bromsgrove 

Local Board, vice Fletcher, resigned. 
Shepley, Mr. William, has been appointed Clerk to the Fairfield 

Urbem Sanitary Authority, vice Griffiths, resigned. 
Thurston, Mr. Charles, has been re-appointed Deputy Surveyor to 

the Ashford Local Board and Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Town, Mr. Joseph, has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Pudsey Urban Sanitary District for two years, and his 

salary increased finom 70/. to 80/. per annum. 
VoBLCKER. Dr., has been appointed Consulting Analyst to the 

Banffshire Analytical Association. 
Whiston, Mr. W. Harvey, has been appointed Qerk to the 

Litchurch Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. William Whiston, 

resigned. 

VACANCIES, 

AvLESBURV Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances 
and Vaccination Officer : 150/. and yd, per annum. Application, 
33nd instant, to Joseph Parrott, Clerk to the Authority. 

rCKDFORD Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
aoo^ per annum. Application, 2and instant, to Mark Sharman, 
Clerk to the Authoriry. 

Vestiniog, RtJRAL Sanitary Aitthority. Clerk. 

-Olamorcanshire. Public Analyst : 3/. Z2X. (td. for each statutory 
report, 15;. for each analysis and certificate, and lor. 6</. for 
attending as a witness at the place where he re^des, or 2x«. with 
3f. per mile goine and returning elsewhere. Application, March 
1, to T. Dalton, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 

Lancashire. Public Analyst : 300/. per annum, 6r. for each certificate, 
and rcasorable travelling expenses when required to give evidence. 
Application, xath instant, to the Clerk of the Peace, 34 Winckley 
Square, Preston. 

'Wkvmouth and Melcomdb-Recis Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Surveyor. 
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SANITABY PATENTS. 

<6. Improvements in the manufacture of artificial fuel. Felix John 

Hamel, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, London. 
39. An iminroved method of purifying coal gas. William Marriott, 

Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
42. Improvements in lamps. James ^Vhite, Ridgeway, near Ply- 
mouth, Devonshire. 

56. Improvements in apparatus for preventing draughts in dwelling- 
houses and other structures. Henry Evaas Cauty, Liver- 
pool 

^'*. An improved manufacture of white lead. Robert Palmer, Oving- 
ton Square, London. 

e^>. Improved processes for preservins and waterproofing old and new 
leather, hides, and skins, either tanned or untanned, canvas, 
string, cloth, and other fibrous and filamentous materials. 
Alexander Browne, Southampton Buildings, London. — A 
communication from Louis Diss^-Leroy, Paris. 

80. Improvements in apparatus for heating, ventilatinff, lighting, and 
cooking purposes, Marcus Israel Landau, High Holbora, 
London. 

Qi. I mprovements' in means or apparatus to be employed in testing 
mtroleum and other liquids. Robert Porter Wflson, Regent s 
Park, London. 

104. Improvements in wet gasmeters. James Urouhart, Manchester, 
and William Ward Andrews, Kingsland Road, London. 

1 1 a. Improvements in treating the human excreta and converting the 
same into a dry and highly concentrated manure. WiTliam 
White Fereday, Poplar Road, Surrey. 

1x4. Iminx>vements in lamps or lanterns. Isabella Ann Spackman, 
Loraine Place, Holloway, London. 



X16. Improvements in the construction of washing and wruuHuig map 
chines, Benjamin Ha^greaves and Robert Blakey, Burnley, 
Lancashire. 

X77. Improvements in apparatus for washing clothes or other similar 
articles, Geoige Rayner, John Harrison, and William Gkn- 
denning, Hunslet, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 

X33. Improvements in the means and apparatus for extimjuishing fires 
in buiklinffs, oil tanks, and other receptacles oc combustible 
matter. Jdin Imray, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London. — ^A communication^ from James Lancelot 
Hastmgs and William Henry Hastings, Pittsbuigh, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S. 

137. Improvements in air vessels, valves, and regulators for the supply 
of water to water-closets, urinals, and lavatories, which are 
also applicable to other|purpoaes. Henry Law, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London. 

141. A new or improved combined ventilating guUey and trap. Hart- 
ley ^^Ison, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Z49. Improvements in hermetically sealing metallic cases used for pre- 
served provisions or other purposes, so as to admit of their 
being readily opened without the use of any instrument and 
without damaging the case. Townsend Griffin, Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. 

3841. An improved furnace and apparatus for the desiccation of coal 
or fuel, and utilising its products for cooking, heating, and 
locomotive purposes. William Jackson, Willow Brook Road, 
Peckham, Surrey. 

4x76. Improvements in waterproofing threads, fiibrics, and other 
bodies, and apparatus therefor. Charles Clamond, Boulevard 
Courcelles, niris. 

4385. New or improved processes for destroying noxious insects or 
vermin l^ means of gases and^ vapours issued from certain 
substances. Isidor Lwser, Paris. 

4468. Improvements in fire-extinguishers. Julius Hall, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

4492. Improved means and apparatus for dissolvin|p snow in public 
tnoroughfaraaand otner places. Joseph Bickerton, Oldham, 
Lancadiire, ami John Wormald, £ton Street, Regent's Park, 
London. 

4500. Imfrrovements in lamps. Arnold Souheur, Seraing, Belgium. 

4526. An improved trap and grating for drain and sewer inlet. Alex- 
ander Melville Clark, Chancery Lane, LondotL— A commu- 
nication from John Aldrich White, Concord, Merrimack, U.S. 

4528. Improvements in artificial fuel. Thomas Harris and George 
Kedford, Capal I fan Colliery, Carmarthenshire. 

4474. New combination of mixtures for digestive purposes. Joseph 
Lawson Petingale, New Bond Street, St. George's, Hanover 
Square, London. 

4538. Improvements in and connected with fireplaces. Peter Jensen, 
Chanoeiy Lane, London. — A communication from P. Pfltz, 
Simmering, near Vienna, Austria. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

240Z. House traps. E. G. Banner, Billiter Square. 

The trap is a double trap, the soil pipe of the house, and also the 
outlet pipe to the sewer, are carried to the top of the house, and have 
a ventilating cowl fixed above them ; there is an inlet of fresh air to 
the bottom of the soil pipe. 

J389. Composition<« for cleansini; the teeth. J. Morce, Finchley. 

A liquid composition for cleansing the teeth and a powder for the 
same purpose, composed chiefly of permanganate of potash, alcohol, 
gouania domigensis, lavender, cloves, pimento, magnesia, and cochi- 
neal. 

2394, Petroleum lamps. E. H. Huth, Brunswick, Germany. 

This provisional specification describes a lamp for burning 
petroleum oil. The wick is tubular, and there is an arrangement 
for deflecting a current of air against the side of the interior of the 
flame. 

2406. Animal charcoal. W. A. Lyttle, Hammersmith. 

The features of novelty are : — First, the manufacture of bone char- 
coal by means of the peculiar method of applving heat described in 
the final specification of the letters patent numoered 105 of the present 
year, entitled improvements in the means and apparatus for producing 
or manufacturing iron, steel, and other metals.^ Secondly, tbe utilising 
of a peculiar ferruginous compound prepared in accordance with the 
specification of the said patent no. 105 as the means of removing 
sulphur from coal and other gases, and for surrounding dead human 
bodies so that they can be kept unburied, without injury to the living 
for a long time. Thirdly, the automatic pvrometer arrangement 
as applied to this process for rendering the charring apparatus self- 
regulating as regards heaL 
241 X. Respirators. H. C. Wordsworth, Knightsbridge. 

The invention relates to forming the case of respirators of tortoise- 
shell, horn, ebonite, or vulcanite, or such like material, glass, earthen- 
ware, ivory, wood, or other suitable material that will not readily 
become discoloured by the action of the atmosphere^ and moisture, to 
fit the fiice surrounding the mouth, without cushions and without 
covers. The inner and outer portions of the case being perforated or 
of openwork for the respiration and enclosing cotton wool, or other 
suitable material, which may in some cases be prepared or medicated. 
The object is to facilitate complete and frequent entire cleansing, with 
increased lightness and comfort. 
2575. Artificial fuel. J. A Hes, Amsterdam. 

According to this invention artificial fuel blocks are prepared bv 
compounding together turf or peat and small coal, or coal dust with 
coal tar and river deposit. The peat and coal dust are first ground 
into a fine paste, which are theri mixed with the other ingredients, 
and the compound is compressed in moulds. 
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VOTES, QUSBIES, AJTD BEPUES. 

SAVINGS BANK& 

The National Debt CommissaoncTs report that on January xs, 
i87«, their accounts showed 4s,^f4,5ti6£ standing to the credit of the: 

• (trustee) savings banks of the United Kingdom, and 35.955,130^ to 
the mdit of the Post-office savings bank& The total is 68.999.696/.. 
which IS upwards of 3,900,000/: more than at the corresponding period 
last year. 

LEAD GUTTERS AND SNOW. 

, In order to prevent lead gutters from being filled with snow, place 
in Uiem stools or forms on legs, with the upper edge a quarter of an 
inch apart from and just below the lower edge of the slates or tiles. 
The mam from the roof will slide down and lodge upon the stools. 

• and there will be left tinder them a free passage for the water as ^e 
snow dissolves. 

FIRE-BLOCKS OF TAN. 

^ A PIKM in Treves, Germany, manufactures fire-bricks of refuse Un 
just as It IS uken from the pits. They arc made in a very simple 
manner, without special apparatus, and without being baked, and are 
said to almost equal the best stone-coal in flame, duration, and heating 
power. They appear to be nothing more nor less than dry tan satu- 
rated with eu tar. They are very heavy, and when broken the frac- 
ture IS a brfllunt black. They bum at first with a bright flame, which 
gradually slackens, and at last they bum dead like coke. 

THE FAYOL RESPIRATOR. 

At a recent siance of the Soci^t^ de I'Industrie Mineral*, M. 
BaretU gave a detailed description of some mining operations carried 
on in the Beaubrun collierv in the midst of deleterious gas by the aid 
of the Fayol respirator. A barra^ was successfiiUy erected and a 
•conununication made with an adjoming pit, thus preserving for future 
workmg an important seam of virgin coal. The gangs of men were 
able to work forty-five minutes, and even an hour at a time without 
intermption, and that without difficulty, whereas, without the appa- 
ratus, no man couM remain in the mephitic atmosphere for more than 
three minutes. 

THE GREAT CITIES OF INDIA. 

The Registrar-General .sutes the population of the three Presi- 
dency aties of British India thus ;— Calcutu. 447,600: Bombay, 
644.405 ; Madras, 3^,552. Calcutta seems here to be assigned 
narrow boundaries. I'he account of the census issued from the India 
Office last year says on the contrary, of Calcutta :— * Foremost in 
India, and second only to London in the British Empire, is CalcutU, 
whichj notwithstanding the imperfection of the census taken by the 
municipal authorities, is recorded as comprising, with- iu suburbs, a 

etpulation of 795,000^ without reckoning nearly xoo,ooo more in 
owrah, the Southwark of the city.' There are a dozen other 
towns in British India, each of which has a population of above 
100,000 souls. 

GREAT DECREASE IN EMIGRATION. 

DiTRiNG the past twelve months the emigration from the Mersey 
shows a Tailing off, as compared with the year 1874, of 33,903. The 
total number which left the Mersey during the quarter ending 
December was 12,133, and of these 7,95a were English, 90 Scotch, 
93a Irish, 2,565 foreigners, and 593 whose nationality is not given. 
1 hese figures show a decrease, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1874, of 7,50a In December the number of emigrants 
waiting from Mersey was 2,270, and of these 1,008 sailed under the 
terms of the Emigration Act to the United States. Not under the 
Act there sailed 1,0^9 to the United Sutes, 26 to Africa, 8 to West 
Indies, 42 to Nova Scotia, 25 tu Victoria, 34 to East Indies, and 68 to 
South America, which shows a decrease, as compared with December 
in 1874, of 1,192. 

DEATHS BY INTEMPERANCE. 

Thk Re^strar-Generars Annual Report, recently issued, shows 
that the registers of deaths in England, and of their causes, indicate 
a Kubstantial decrease in the last few years in the number of persons 
killed by intemperance. In 1850 the number was 863. there being 540 
deaths irom drliriutn tmttens and 323 from less aggravated intem- 
perance : in 1873, the latest year for which such returns have been 
issued, the total was but 777, the deaths from delirium fremrns hAving 
fallen to 365, the other deaths from intemperance having risen to 41 2. In 
the intervening years there were great fluctuations in tlie numbers. 
In 1861 the toul had fallen to 657 : in 1864, and again in 1865, they 
exceeded x,ooo, and then they declined again until in 1870 they 
reached the exceptionally low number of 645, rising afterwards to 740 
in 1871, 713 in 1872, 777 in 1873. Comparing the deaths by intempe- 
rance in England with the number of the population, the Ti»tet finds 
that these deaths show the following annual averages. I n the five years 
18^0-54 the annual average was 46*4 such deaths per 1,000,000 persons 
living : in 1855-59 the annual average fell to 40*8 : in 1860-^4 it was 
40 "o, and the same in 186^-69 ; in 1870-73 the annual average has been 
11*5 per million living. In the ten years 1864-73 the annual ratio has 
been as foUowrs : — In 1864 no less than 52 ; in 1865, 50 ; in x866, 44 ; in 
1867, the year after a great financial disturbance and distress, 35 ; 
in 1868, 36 : in 1869, 35 ; in 1870, 29 ; in 1871, 32 : in 1872, 31 ; 
in 1873, 34 per million of the population. Nearly all these deaths 
occur at nges above 25, as is also the case in insanity. It will 
be observed that these figures show the deaths which are the direct 
cflects of intemperance ; no return tells how many persons, having 
been dam.-l^^ed by hard drinking, succumb to diseases from which 
otherwise thev might have recovered. 



THE DRAINAGE OF JERUSALEM. 



Ix the report by Sir Mows Uontefiore lately published on tbe 
condition of the Jewish inhabitants of tbe Holy Land we find tlie 
following relnarks:— 'I had some convemdoo on tht sntject of 
general drainage in Jerusalem vrith a gent]ema» of amhority ; he 
toki me that alfthe refuse of the city is now carried iabii the Pool of 
Bcthesda, which, itraage to say, I was informed, is dose to the bouse 
mtended for the barracks, and the soldtcrs living there appear aot to 
experience the least incoovenienoe on account of its vidnity. It 
anangements couM be made to dear that pod entirely, to admit pore 
water only^ and to dir special pools for the purpose of condnctinK 
there the atydraiiuL Jerusalem might become free from any tfaieaten- 
ing epidemic All the doctors in Jerusalem assured me that the Holy 
City might be reckoned, on account of the purity of its ataoipbeR, 
one of the healthiest of places.' 

EXTINGUISHING FIRES ON BOARD SHIP. 

A MBTKOD of extinguishing fires on board ship has been suboutted- 
to the^ Russian Admiralty. Two receptades hermetically sealed, and 
containing anhjrdrous bicarbonate of soda, are to be placed in the 
forecastle of the vessel, with two retorts containing sulphttric add 
connected to them by a syphon, but dosed by means ofstop cocIb. 
In case of fire breakmg out, the cocks are to be opened, yAten tbe 
mixture of the two substances will generate carbonic add. to be led 
through pipes provided for the purpose into the hold, and thus extin- 
guish the fire. The commission charged with examining into tins 
method reported against it on account of the danger to the crev in 
case of breakage or leakage of the tubes, and also the fact that est- 
bonic add being heavier than air, it wouU be difficult to free tbe 
vessel from it The Ritnsta Maritiima considers, however^ that this 
plan might be adopted with advantage in the powder magaane and in 
portions of the vessel which are isolated from the rest : hesules this 
substances Hnuch more^ dangerous are stored on board vessels than 
carbonic add, which might be the means of preventing an explosion 
and the loss of everything. 

COMPARATIVE MORTALITY. 

The Registrar-General's list, which is gradually lengthening, but 
is limited to towns sup^ying him with returns of health and mortality 
week by week, comprises also a dozen foreign dties, and Iw states 
their population as follows :— Paris, 1,851,702 : New York, 1,046.000: 
Berlin, 980,000 ; Philadelphia, &k>,ooo : Vienna, 676,791 : Napie^. 
451,000; Brooklyn, 450^000 : Hamburg (State), 370^000 ; Buda-Pesth, 
^00,000: Amsterdam, 286,932; Rome, '256, 153 ; Breslau, 235,000: 
X\irin, 2x7,806 ; .\lexandria, 2x2,034 : Copenhagen, 199,000 ; Brussds. 
188,364; Munich, 185,000; Florence, 176,000; Rotterdam, 129,339'. 
the Ha^e, 971565; Christiania, 7^,ooa It must not be supposed 
that this enumeration of great cities is exhaustive or complete. 
England has other large towns, as, for instance, Blackburn and 
Bolton, which are as large as some English towns above enumerated : 
and so, also, Scotland has Dundee and Aberdeen, and Ireland ha^ 
Belfast and Cork, and our colonies, Montreal, Melbourne, Sydnev. 
The foreign cities here named, too, are but a selection. As already 
intimated, the list here given of nearly fifty of the great dties of the 
world comprises those of which the Registrar-General of En^biiid 
can say that he is enabled to feel their pulse week by week, and i>> 
state the amount of their week's mortality and the epidemic disea>eo 
Tffevailing in them. This is now done in his weekly returns, of whicS 
the thirty-seventh volume began with the first x^xek of 1876. 

•TEMPERANCE PUBLIC-HOU-SES ' IN LIVERPOOI.. 

The temperance public>housc experiment appears to be a marked 
success in Liverpool Hie Liverpool Afercuty describes the scene 
that may be witnessed at these rooms any d.iy about noon, when the 
workmen take dinner : — ' Every inch of available space, from tbe ba^ 
of the house to the topmost floor, is occupied. If seats on the ordiaary 
benches cannot be obtained, the stairs, and even the floors, are used 
for the purpose. Hundreds of working men — some smoking, some 
eating their homely food, and others reading the daily journals, box 
all furnished with their mug of stcamtnz hot coffee or cocoa — throng 
the place. The best evidence which can oc a/Torded of the apprecu- 
tion of this movement by working men is to be found in the retum-x 
furnished by the manager of the rooms, who says that the averai^e 
daily sale is 260 gallons of cocoa, twenty gallons of coflce, about live 
gallons of tea, 500 halfpenny buns, soonenny buns, 150 buttered scones 
and a proportionate quantity of breaa, butter, and cheese — tbe daily 
receipts averaging more than 16/. So great has been the success of 
this movement, that already branches of the institution have been 
opened in Bridgewater Street, near the Queen's Dock, and also in 
the proximity of the Carrier's Dock, and the directors intend further 
enlarging the business by opening rooms in other parts of the town.* 
In a short time fifty establishments of the kina will be open in 
Liverpool^ 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday mom- 
ing; and may be ordered direct from the Publishers. Annual 
Subscription, 17s, \d. ; free by post, 19/. 6if. 

Reading Covers to hold xa numbers of THE Sanitary Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be h td direct from the 
Publishers or through any -Dojhseller, price 31. each^ 
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AUSTBALIAir MUTTON. 

BY WILLIAM PROCTER, M.D., F.C.S. 
(Public Analyst for Beverley.) 

Much time and labour have been expended in 
"attempts to discover a method of preserving flesh of 
"Cattle in a fresh and palatable state in countries 
where die supply of animal food exceeds the wants 
x>f the inhabitants, for the purpose of exportation to 
'Other coimtries in which that supply is limited or 
scarce. In Canada, Australia, Tasmania, the Cape 
of Good Hope, etc, thousands of tons of meat are 
-always available as food, but are nevertheless lost 
to populations circumstanced as this country, on 
account of the difficulty of preserving it A few 
-considerations will show this irregular distribution 
•of food arising from the limited consumption in some 
countries when compared with that of more densely 
populated districts. It has been calculated that the 
United Kingdom contains one bullock for every six 
persons, and scarcely one sheep to each inhabitant ; 
i out in Australia the average is two and a-half bul- 
locks and thirty sheep to each inhabitant A year 
•or two ago Mr. Philpott stated to the Food Committee 
-of the Society of Arts that he himself was in the 
habit of melting down from 1,000 to 1,500 sheep 
-daily for a peric^ 6f four months together, and that 
on the vast districts of the rich pasture land from Vic- 
toria to Brisbane there was an unlimited supply of the 
finest meat, all of which was at the present time en- 
tirely wasted because of the difficulty of disposing 
■of the flesh, and that therefore the carcases were 
melted down for the fat alone. A bullock, he said, 
in Australia, cost 3/. or 4/., and legs of mutton, 
•salted, sold for 3J. per dozen. 

To render this large supply available as food in 
a fresh state, has called forth both ingenuity and 
scientific applications ; and, in consequence, about 
two hundred and fifty patents have been taken out 
in Great Britain, as well as a great number in the 
•colonies, for the preservation of meat But, up to 
the present time, only one method has been practi- 
'Cally successful. In all the suggestions the primary 
object in view is evidently the prevention of putre- 
"faction, which requires for its establishment three 
essential conditions : (i) The presence of air ; (2) 
the presence of moisture ; and (3) a certain tem- 
X>erature. 

The principles upon which the methods of pre- 
.servation have been founded are antagonistic to the 
conditions previously mentioned, which either estab- 
lish, fevour, or accelerate the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion. These antagonistic agencies are : 

1. Cold—ue. diminution of temperature ; 

2. Drying — Le. the removal of moisture ; 

3. The Action ofCliemical Agents ; and 

4. Exclusion of Air, 

It is desirable that a few remarks, without going 
into detail, should be made on each of these gener^ 
methods. 

I. Cold, — ^At the temperature of 32° Fahr. putrefac- 
tion is entirely checked. Mammoths have remained 
imdecomposed for thousands of years in the ice of 
Siberia. Animal flesh then so treated can be pre- 
-served unchanged for an indefinite period ; but 
-when the temperature is again raised no antiseptic 
^properties are retained, but, on the contrary, it 



rather makes the meat less resistant to change, 
which is illustrated by the fact that meat which has 
been frozen and then thawed is more prone to decom- 
position. Cold is now much used as a preservative 
agent ; hence the employment of ice by fishmongers 
and other dealers in perishable food to enable them 
to keep their stock in a fresh condition. The ice 
chest is almost a necessary appurtenance in large 
establishments and sea-going ships to preserve food. 
An attempt has been made recently to bring meat 
over in a frozen state from Australia. The experi- 
ment failed on account of the cold not having been 
properly sustained during the voyage, but there is no 
reason why the process should not be capable of 
being carried out so far as the act of preservation is 
concerned : the great obstacle is expense. 

2. Drying acts by depriving the tissues of the 
water demanded for their decomposition. In South 
America, and among the Indians, this method of 
preserving meat is extensively practised for their 
store of winter food. Such is charqui^ beef cut into 
slips and dried. Another form was used by Arctic 
voyagers under the name oipemnucany and consists 
of dried and pulverised meat mixed with fat But, 
as a general plan for the preservation of animal 
food, grave objections exist to its adoption, besides 
the difficulty of effecting it The meat loses its 
flavour, becomes tough and indigestible, and, in 
damp weather, the dried flesh is hygroscopic, ab- 
sorbs moisture, and becomes mouldy. It is applied 
extensively and advantageously to fish and vege- 
tables. 

3. Antiseptics, — By the addition of various 
substances, organic bodies are deprived of their ten- 
dency to undergo putrefaction. Such substances 
are called antiseptics^ and produce their effects in 
several ways, such as the following : they abstract 
water from fermentable substances ; they form with 
it a compound less liable to decomposition ; they 
decompose the ferments ; and probably also prove 
destnictive to the fungi, etc., which are looked upon 
as the active agents in fermentative changes. 

The application of antiseptics for the preserva- 
tion of meat as food is limited, by reason of the che- 
mical characters possessed fcy the majority of this 
class of substances, especially in relation to taste 
and odour. The members of this division most 
commonly in practical use are common salt and 
nitre, or both combined. Their operation in the 
preservation of food is in two directions-^by the ab- 
straction of moisture, and by conferring on the flesh 
an antiseptic property, or indisposition to undergo 
decomposition. 

Various principles have been adopted in the 
process of salting. There is the ordinary method of 
salting or pickling; and processes have been em- 
ployed embodying certain plans by which the pre- 
servative fluids employed are caused to enter the 
interior of the meat, etc., either by forcing them 
through the arterial system of the animal just killed, 
or by atmospheric pressure. Or, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of oversalting, it has been proposed to 
employ molasses as a substitute for salt, or to 
treat the meat after being moderately salted 
with talc, sulphate of baryta, and other sub- 
stances likely to expedite desiccation. The effect 
of a saline is, however, to depreciate the value 
of the meat by removing a large proportion of 
the vsduable soluble constituents, and hardening it to 
a degree suflficicnt to render the food difficult tof 
digestion, and at the same time removing much of 
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the flavour. Liebig estimates the loss of nutritive 
value as amounting to one-third or even one-half, and 
the analysis of brine shows this to be the case. 
This brine Mr. Whitelaw of Glasgow proposed, 
some years ago, to utilise bv the application of dialysis. 
A square vat, niade with a framework of iron is 
covered at the ends, sides and bottom with sheets 
of skin or parchmentpapjer. This is placed in an 
outer vat ot water. The inner vessel or dialyser is 
then filled with the brine, after being filtered to 
remove particles of flesh or other mechanical im- 
purities. In the course of a few days, all the saline 
matter has passed into the water of the outer vessel 
which should be occasionally renewed, whilst the 
inner vessel contains pure juice of flesh in a whole- 
some condition. This residue may be employed 
without further preparation in making rich soups, or 
concentrated by evaporation to the state of solid 
extract of meat, or it might be employed in the 
manufacture of meat biscuits. Other applications will 
readily suggest themselves, and the adaptation 
seems specially adapted for sea-going ships, etc. 
Now to take some of Mr. Whitelaw's flgures. Two 
gallons of brine yield one pound of solid extract; to 
produce this, something like twenty pounds of beef 
would be required. He believes that in Glasgow 
60,000 gallons of brine are thrown away annu- 
ally. If, now, one gallon is equal to seven 
pounds of meat in soup-produdng power, this 
gives an annual waste of 187 tons of meat 
without bone, which at sixpence per pound gives 
a loss of 10472/. The process just described seems 
a very feasible one, but the writer is not aware how 
far it has been practically applied and utilised. 

In the case of salt meat, soaking in water re- 
moves the excess of salt, but cannot restore the 
nutritive principles which have been abstracted, and 
are removed in the brine. 

Independently of the probability that the intro- 
duction of so much salt into the system is prejudicial 
to health ; experience has proved that neither salted 
nor dried food can be used continuously for a length- 
ened period without impairing the health. The well 
known effect is the development of a cachectic con- 
dition which manifests itself imder the form of what 
are called scorbutic affections. 

Other agents have great influence in preventing 
putrefactive changes, by treating meat with their 
solutions, especially sulphite of lime, carbolic acid, 
creosote, etc. 

Sulphurous acid has been employed for the pre- 
vation of meat by Mr. Gamgee in another manner. 
The animal is killed and then exposed to the action 
of sulphurous acid and carbomc oxide gases for 
a period of from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
Flesh so treated has been conveyed from London to 
New York, and is said to have been very good after 
four or Ave months. 

4. Exclusion of Air. — This principle has been 
applied in numerous modifications, i. By the use 
of an impervious substance in which meat is im- 
mened Glue, gelatin, thin cream of plaster of 
Paris, and such like have been used to prevent the 
access of air, but the best example is the plan pro- 
posed by Professor Redwood. He first coats the 
meat with paraffin by dipping it in a bath of that 
substance at 240^ to 250^, and keeping there until the 
moisture has evaporated; this is repeated two or three 
times, and it is then covered with a mixture of gelatin 
and glycerine or treacle. When the joint is to be 
used it is plunged into boiling water, the paraffin 



melts and floats and may be collected for further use. 
2. Enclosing it in vessels made air-tight 3. Exclu- 
sion of air by means of an inert gas, such as 
carbonic acid, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc, and then 
making the vessels containing the meat air-tight 
4. Expulsion of the air principally by means of 
heat This is the plan adopted m the tin meats sent 
to this country, and is the only plan of preservation 
which has been found practicable on a large scale. 
The process is briefly of this kind—the meat, widi 
water, or solution of gelatine, is placed in tins, which, 
with Uie exception of a small aperture for the escape 
of air and steam during the operation, are seal^ 
and made air-tight The tins are placed in a bath 
of chloride of calcium, whic^ boils at about 260*^, 
and are kept there for four hours, the minute aper- 
tures before spoken of are then closed by soldering, 
and after remaining in the bath for another half-hour, 
are ready for shipment. 

It is not possible to expel all the air without the 
employment of such a degree of heat that the meat 
is partially destroyed. It has been proved that the 
temperature of boiling water is not simicient to effect 
this end, and consequently a degree of heat which is 
too great for the cooking of food must be increased 
by 20° or more, to effect die complete expulsion 
of air. 

In attempting to estimate the dietetic value of 
preserved meat derived from a consideration of its 
chemical constitution from analysis, the first difficulty 
which presents itself is to fix upon a nutritive stan- 
dard. The so-called nutritive eouivalents whid 
have been proposed, although of tne greatest value 
in the construction of dietaries, are not suffidentiy 
exact to use for this purpose. Moreover, a know- 
ledge of the special functions performed by each of 
the constituents of flesh is very limited, and not 
perhaps very accurately defined, owing in a great 
measure to the difficulty of ascertaining the effect of 
these several components, on a body so complicated 
and sensitive, and subject to the influence of varied 
and obscure conditions as the human organism. 
Hence the best standard is good butcher's meat, 
which contains in tolerably well-balanced propor- 
tions the several constituents of'our bodies, and sudi 
comparison is a fair and legitimate method of arriv- 
ing at the constituent value of meat derived from a 
new source. 

An analysis of preserved mutton was made by 
taking samples from the tins of several companies ; 
these were mixed together, and three average samples 
taken for analysis. The fresh mutton for com{»ii- 
son was selected ifrom the flesh of several animals, 
and being freed from bone, the whole was minced 
together and an average sample taken for analysis. 

The results were as follows : 



Constituents. 

Water . 

Fat . . . 
Watery extract • 
Alcoholic extract . 
Soluble albumen . 
Fibrin and albumen 




Tinned 
mutton. 

607a 
16*63 

4*aa 
3*70 

XS74 

ZOO'OO 


Fresh 
rauttoo. 

53'w 
a8S4 

1*43 
3*24 

3*43 

XX '34 




ZOO'OO 



X'Z 



07 



Salts, per cent 

On comparing these results it will be found diat 
there is more water in the foreign meat; this is 
accounted for by the fact that in the pxeparatian a 
quantity of thin jelly, the greater part of which « 
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vater, is added. The fat was estimated by the addi- 
tion of ether and evaporatioii. Besides the great 
variability of fat as a constituent of meat, in the 
process of cooking much of the fat would be re- 
moved and the di&rence between the two is thus in 
a great measure explained The extractive matters 
represent certain organic nitrogenous matters of not 
well ascertained constitution or function and salts, 
as lactates, chlorides, phosphates, etc. They are of 
two kinds-^i. Alcoholic Extract^ comprising creatin, 
inosic acid, lactic acid and undefined substances, and 
2. Watery Extract^ which includes mineral matters, 
•etc. The tinned meat, by cooking, having the 
albumen ^fta^iiat^^ contains of course no soluble 
•albumen. 

In drawing a conclusion from these analyses of 
nutritive value, it must be borne in mind that gelatin, 
fibrin, albumin, and other life-sustaining bodies, when 
•eaten, either alone or mixed together, &1 in support- 
ing the system if destitute of mineral substances. It 
is, therefore, of the highest importance that the pre- 
served meat sent from the colonies should have the 
composition of good butchers' meat in this and in 
all other respects ; and, from the results here pre- 
^nted, this seems to be carried out 

If, then, this! be so, why is it objectionable? 
Some think that there is no great saving in the use 
•of it. 

The following experiment was made. An ordi- 
nary leg of mutton from the butcher's was accurately 
weighed ; and, after roasting, was again weighed. 
The meat was then carefully cut off, and weighed 
separately from the bones, with the following re- 
sults : 

lb. oz. 
Leg of mutton, uQcooked . . . 9 to 
,, ,, roasted . . . 6 za 
Weight of cooked meat . . 4 13 

,, bones i 15 

Gravy o zo 

As to the weight of meat contained in the tins, the 
following experiments were made with two canisters 
of the Melbourne Meat Preserving Company, with 
4he following results : 

Six-Pound Mutton Tin. 
Gross weight 



Solid meat . 
^lly . 
eight of tin 



Wi 



Four-Pound Mutton Tin. 



Gross weight 

Solid meat . 
Uy . . 
^eight of tin 



^.'^ 



lb 


oz. 


7 


II 


6 


3 





5 


I 


4 


7 


II 


lb. 


oz. 


S 





3 I5t 





3# 





13 



'So that, as to the question of cost, the question 
-stands somewhat in this manner ; as the prepared 
meat is without bone and cooked, it represents 
^uble the weight of fresh butcher's meat 

In Australia the meat costs, say a penny per 
pound, and the preparation of each tin costs three- 
pence. To these items are to be added carriage, cost 
«of tins, expense of preparation, labour, profit, etc., 
so that the article could not easily be sold for Ibss 
money than it is in this country. 

Some persons have an impression that it is infe- 
rior to English meat Of course, as in this country, 



the meat does differ in quality ; but, as a fact, 4be 
breeds of cattle come from the finest English stock, 
and no country has finer breeds or takes more pains 
to cultivate them than Australia. In that country 
there were no sheep or oxen before the arrival of the 
English settlers ; the first sheep were imported in 
1809 to feed convicts. 

The fault which really makes meat prepared in this 
manner undesirable is that it is * over cooked.' What 
does this expression mean 1 The main result of the 
operation of the prolonged maceration adopted and 
essential for the preservation of meat by this process, 
is the separation of the fibrinous matter. The fibre 
of the muscle is a tube containing the juices of the 
meat, and the degree with which the extraction 
of the juices takes place in cooking depends 
in a great measure upon the temperature. When 
the temperature employed is high, the fluids are 
separated from the fibrous portions, which then 
become harder with a loss of flavour, in consequence 
of the latter being transferred to the jelly. More- 
over, as a rule, boiling produces an insipid meat. 
On account of the dry heat and higher temperature 
employed in roasting, flavours are developed which 
give a greater relish to the meat, a result produced 
mainly by the action of heat upon the fatty acids 
and superficial fat This effect is illustrated by the 
formation of acrolein under a prolonged and strong 
heat in certain conditions, and also in the cooking 
of bacon, which is distressing to a sensitive stomach ; 
but when the change is not carried to this extent the 
result is agreeable. In animal flesh there is a sub- 
stance called osmazome, being that principle, or 
rather a combination of principles, which is a portion 
of the alcoholic extract, and which determines the 
smell and taste of meat Now it is not improbable 
that with the prolonged maceration with moist heat 
to which tin meat is submitted, these substances 
undergo a change or partial decomposition which 
materially aflects their character as flavouring in- 
gredients. 

Such, then, are some of the causes which tend to 
render food of this kind less palatable than that of 
well-cooked home meat But this is a perfectly dis- 
tinct question from its nutritive powers. Besides the 
fact that analysis reveals no important difference 
between home and foreign meat, the extensive and 
satisfactory employment of it in large institutions 
makes its value in the latter case a well-established 
fact Whilst, then, it is fully admitted that this pre- 
pared meat is not so agreeable to the palate, yet 
when all the several contents of the tin, the fat, lean 
and jelly are eaten together with vegetables or fari- 
naceous matter, or so made into soup, it will be found 
as capable of supporting life, and furnish the elements 
of nourishment as efliciently, as animal food from 
the butcher's shop. 



THE ENCLOSUBE OF COMMONS. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

I. 

To say that there is no question of more vital 
importance to the country than the preservation of 
its commons and open spaces wherever the need for 
pure air and healthful recreation is increased by the 
aggregation of large and crowded populations, seems 
in the present day like the mere repetition of a truism, 
so thoroughly has the public now become persuaded 
that the preservation of the public health is a great 
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question of public policy. Yet it is a remarkable 
fact that the changed state of public feeling on this 
question has been the growth of onl^ the last ten 
years ; it may, indeed, be said to be mainly the growth 
of the late five years only. The Government have 
practically recognised this changed state of public 
feeling by the early introduction of their Bill relating 
to the Preservation and Enclosure of Commons. 
The subject, indeed, was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant its securing a place in the 
Queen's Speech. Hitherto, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre re- 
marked on Thursdav week when the Home Secretary 
brought in his Bill relating to the Enclosure of 
Commons, the subject has not been considered to be 
of such overwhelming interest as to entitle it to the 
distinction of being mentioned in the Queen's Speech. 
Yet Mr. Lefevre admitted that ' great strides ' had 
been made by public opinion on this subject since 
1870, and the honourable gentleman would certainly 
be the last to underrate its importance, or to say that 
it was not entitled to the special distinction of a 
place in a Queen's Speech. 

A vast interest in the metropolis alone has been 
created during the period which has elapsed since 
1870 by important questions which have arisen 
respecting metropolitan commons and breathing 
spaces, notably respecting Epping Forest ; and as 
Mr. Lefevre pointed out last week, the very important 
movement which has been going on during the past 
four years amongst our agricultural labourers has 
aroused great interest in rural districts in the ques- 
tions relating to the Enclosure of Commons — ^a far 
greater interest, indeed, than has ever before been 
aroused amongst that class of our industrial popula- 
tion. 

It may here be mentioned incidentally that in 
1870 Mr. Shaw Lefevre introduced into Parliament 
a Bill relating to the Enclosure of Commons. That 
Bill, for reasons which will be more particularly 
referred to hereafter, did not pass ; but it may be 
taken as a remarkable and significant proof ot the 
change, not only in public opmion on this subject, 
but also in the mind even of Mr. Shaw Le^vre 
himself, that he now repudiates his own BiU, for the 
sufficient reason that it was only a compromise, 
designed — on the principle (if a vulgar expression 
may be used) that ' half a loaf is better than no bread ' 
— to secure an instalment of good. Now, however, 
Mr. I.efevre candidly says that no measure relating 
to the Enclosure of Commons will satisfy the public, 
which does not deal with the question ' in a broader, 
wider, and more comprehensive spirit than the Bill of 
187a' Mr. Lefevre, indeed, says that the Bill of the 
present Government * very mudi resembles ' his own 
Bill of 1870, and he implies therefore that the present 
Bill is not as wide, broad, and comprehensive in its 
spirit as it ought to be. But of this Bill I shall have 
more to say anon. Here it will be sufficient to remark 
that it is a matter for cong^tulation that the subject 
has been dealt with ; and it will be for the House of 
Commons, as representing the public, to mould any 
measure which may be introduced into the form 
which is demanded by the present state of public 
feeling on this most important and vital question. 

Before discussing the provisions of the Bill re- 
lating to the Enclosure of Commons now before the 
country, it will be desirable to g^ve some account of 
the reasons which have g^ven rise to the necessity for 
new legislation on this subject For this purpose 
there will be no occasion to go back further than 
the period from 1795 10 iSoa in 1795, in 1797, and 



also in 1800 Select Committees of the House of 
Commons made investigations and reported as to 
the large tracts of land in this country, which, though 
capable of cultivation, had nevertheless long it- 
mained waste. By the last of these Select Commit- 
tees, the one of 1795, it was discovered that the cul- 
tivated land in Great Britain amounted to 5i/xx>,ooo 
acres, and that there were no less than TZfloofioo 
acres of waste land. In England alone the proportion 
of waste to cultivated land was 8,000,000 acres d 
waste to 39,000,000 acres of cidtivated land. It 
was at the same time calculated that no less than 
21,000,000 of the 22floofloo acres of waste land 
were capable of at least some kind of cultivation ; 
and that if it were cultivated the produce of the 
land might be increased by more than 20poofiool. 
per annum. As the result of the inquiries and 
recommendations of the Select Committees of the 
House of Commons already referred to, an Act of 
Parliament called the Enclosure Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act was passed in the year 1801. The object 
of this Act was, as apdy stated a few days ago 
in a memorandum published in the Titnes^ ' not to 
benefit lords of manors, but with a view exclusively 
to the public interest. It was prompted pardy by 
the exigencies of the French war, and partly by the 
desire to maintain a system of protection, and had 
for its especial object to secure the increase of home 
grown grain in order to render Great Britain inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for its food supply. 
A similar object to that which gave rise to the 
passing of the Act of 1801, namely to increase the 
area of cultivable land in the country, occasioned the 
passing of what is known as the General Enclosure 
Act of 1845. Before that date no enclosure could 
be made of any commons except by means of pri\'ate 
Acts of Parliament. But for many reasons, on ac- 
count chiefly of the trouble and expense entailed on 
the promoters of these private Acts, enclosures 
began to decrease in number. Hence the necessity, 
for the reasons and on the public grounds already 
stated, for the existence of the General Enclosure 
Act of 1845, t^c object of which was confessedly *to 
facilitate enclosures.' In the Act, however, there 
were clauses inserted which, although not recognising 
the right of the general public in or over the commons 
of the country, still did recognise — ^but to a limited 
extent — a sort of right to some consideration in the 
disposal of the commons on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the particular districts in which they 
were situated. The necessity, for instance, on the 
part of the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of a 
common was recognised of making provision for 
recreation ground and for ground which might be 
used as allotments for tillage by the labouring poor. 

A body called ' The Enclosure Conmiissioners of 
England and Wales ' was appointed to carry out the 
Act of 1845. To these commissioners was left the 
discretion of deciding how much land in the case of 
any proposed enclosure of a common should be 
retained for the double purpose of exercise and 
recreation, and for allotments for the poor. 

The way in which the Enclosure Commissioners 
fulfilled their functions, and the amount of discretion 
which they exercised in favour of the poor inhabitants 
around the various commons they had to. deal with, 
may be gathered from the history of their proceed- 
ings between the date of their appointment in 184$ 
and the year 1869. In that penod of turenty-four 
years they secured by their recommendations, which 
were regularly adopted by the Legislature almost 
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without question, the enclosure of no less than 
587,000 acres of land, and of this vast area they 
allowed to be set apart only about 4,000 acres for 
the purpose of providing garden allotments and 
recreation ground for the poorer inhabitants residing 
in the neighbourhood of the commons. When it is 
remembered that as much as 414,000 out of the 
587,000 acres were available for allotment or recrea- 
tion-ground, the provision made for the poor may 
well be questioned. 

Three particular instances may be ^ven of the 
sort of provision made by the Conmiissioners for 
the poor inhabitants of commons. In the case 
of Wisely Common, near London, the area of which 
was 375 acres, they reconunended that all should 
be enclosed except two acres, which thev considered 
amply sufficient for the exercise and recreation 
of the inhabitants. But they made no provision 
whatever for allotments for the labouring poor. 
In the case of another common of 60 acres, one 
acre was allotted for the labouring poor, and none 
for purposes of exercise and recreation. In the 
third case, that of a common of 1,904 acres, 
five acres were reconmiended to be allotted for the 
labouring poor, and only one for exercise and recrea- 
tion. The three commons referred to were included 
in a list of fourteen commons in various parts of the 
country which were proposed to be enclosed by the 
Enclosure Commissioners in the year 1869, the pro- 
posal being embodied in a Bill submitted to Parlia- 
ment in that year. The fourteen commons contained 
an area of 6,916 acres, and of this quantity the Com- 
missioners recommended that 6,907 acres should be 
enclosed, and only nine acres reserved — six acres as 
allotments for the labouring poor, and three acres 
for exercise and recreation. These nine acres are 
those enumerated in the case of the three com- 
mons particularly referred to. In the case of 
the remaining eleven commons no provision what- 
ever was made either for allotments for the labouring 
poor or for purposes of exercise and recreation. 
Particular attention was directed to the preceding 
facts in reference to the fourteen conunons proposed 
to be enclosed by the Enclosure Commissioners in 
1869, as the result of some opposition which was 
offered to the passing of the Enclosiure Bill of that 
year. The opposition to the measure resulted in the 
Bill being referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. The committee appointed to 
investigate the circumstances took evidence from the 
localities where the commons were situated ; and 
from this evidence they came to the conclusion that 
the provision made by the commissioners in each 
case for purposes of allotments and of exercise and 
recreation was altogether insufficient They there- 
fore reported tluit it was their opinion that the pro- 
posed enclosures should not take place, at least 
until the whole question had been further consid- 
ered. The same Select Committee also expressed 
the opinion that the General Enclosure Act of 1845 
required considerable amendment After this judg- 
ment Parliament and the Government of the day 
considered it would be expedient that no more 
schemes of the Conmiissioners should be sanctioned 
untU the Act of 1845 had been amended. 

The chief reason for the amendment of the 
General Enclosure Act, and the necessity for the 
l^slation now proposed, I shall discuss in my next 
paper. 



KITCHENBANaES AND POBTABLE 
OOOKINa-STOVES. 

BY W. EASSIE, C.E. 

As we consider that some mention of these 
classes of goods cannot but be interesting to the 
readers of the Sanitary Record, we append the 
result of a visit to several establishments where such 
articles are sold. 

The close ranges manufactured by Messrs. 
Brown and Green, of Luton and Bishopsgate Street, 
London, have often been lauded for the peculiar ad- 
vantages which they possess over the'many common 
ranges. Instead of the usual door to one of these 
patterns the upper portion of the fire is enclosed 
with a cast-iron plate, so constructed as to fall down 
and form a trivet, upon which boiling can be per- 
formed when the fire is low. Should this trivet be 
used for roasting purposes its position excludes the 
usual current of cold air from passing over the fire, 
the effect of which is only to waste the fuel inside 
the bars. When this cast-iron plate becomes red- 
hot it serves the purpose of roasting quite as well, in 
fact, as the open fire below. A series of small per- 
forations in the upper part of the plate admit air-jets 
and so tend to assist in the consumption of the 
smoke. The grate space in which the fuel is burnt, 
though wide enough tor roasting a good-sized joint, 
is, nevertheless, proportionately narrow from back to 
front, and by this arrangement the utmost value of 
the coal orj other fuel is realised. The sliding plate 
over the fire which forms the close range is also more 
handy than the lifting style of cover, which necessi- 
tates the use of a lever. As for ventilation two 
conical pipes, scientifically placed, assist the action of 
the door. The double oven range, five feet long, is 
fitted up with porcelain panels, and is a marvel of 
clean casting, whilst the polished wrought-iron 
mountings of the oven doors, etc., are equally com- 
mendable. Perhaps the most unique pattern of the 
series is that in which the fire is entirely enclosed 
with plates, which are allowed to get red-hot when 
roasting is going on, the draught being under com- 
mand by a ventilator in the door of the ashpit — 
which latter is also enclosed. By this construction 
slow combustion is fairly attained, and coke can be 
used, the whole being free from dust and smoke. 
Where ranges are in request for burning all night 
without attention this last-described pattern is a most 
valuable desideratum. 

The kitchen ranges proper made by this firm are 
equally commendable — and possess the great advan- 
tage of allowing meat to be roasted in front of the 
fire whilst the ovens are being used. They are also 
fitted up with boilers for bath and lavatory use, and 
the water before being withdrawn can be made to 
course in pipes so as to heat halls or conservatories. 
Some of the largest-sized ranges are fitted with 
several ovens and steamers, and these are admirably 
adapted for use in hotels, hospitals, and in public or 
large private establishments of every kind. They are 
simple of management, and avoid Uie annovance of 
that close heat which prevails in most of our kitchens. 
The new patent ' close ranges with an open chimney ' 
are well adapted for use in kitchens badly ventilated, 
and where an absolutely close range would be found 
unbearable. 

There is a class of cooking-stove which is inex- 
pressibly valuable, not only m the house, but in 
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temporary buildings, on board yachts, and the like — 
we mean a portable cooking-stove. The ' gem ' pat- 
tern of this firm is most worthy of commendation, 
having all the good points of the lightly-made 
foreign stove and all toe solid advantages of the 
best English ones. They are fitted up immediately, 
and consume the very minimum amount of either 
coal or wood. We have often wondered that the 
working-classes, pestered as they often are with the 
apologies for cottage-ranges which are found in the 
houses rented by them, do not remove, if only tem- 
porarily, these miserable scarecrows of iron, and 
replace them with efTective and cheap articles, such 
as the portable cooking-stove now under review. It 
could be moved with their other effects when 
they leave the house, and would be even a valuable 
heirloom. We have just learnt that they are largely 
exported for foreign use, and are not surprised, as 
they will stand the roughest usage. 

There are many other equally useful articles, 
large and small, to be seen in the establishment of 
Messrs. Brown and Green, but which we cannot 
particularise. We will, therefore, forbear to explain 
a range of theirs, fourteen feet in length, with four 
ovens and three boilers, which is able to plain-cook 
for over 2,000 persons at a cost of less than an ounce 
of fuel per head, as this would take up considerable 
space. Neither can we describe their valuable ven- 
tilating-stoves, now so well known amongst us, and 
which are made of all sizes. In taking leave of this 
firm — who were the pioneers of close-ranges — we 
will only add that they were the recipients of the 
medals in 1862, 1865, and 1867 ; and that anything 
in the way of warming, cooking, and ventilating me- 
dia can be seen, and seen well at their establish- 
ment It is a pleasure to be able to recommend it, 
for it is in itself an exhibition of all that is sound 
and enduring in cooking-machinery. 

There is another genus of cooking-apparatus 
which, whilst not boasting the permanent character 
of those just mentioned, owing to their comparative 
slightness of structure, are nevathdess valuable 
beyond compare in small families. 

We have just seen a stoveof this description (the 
invention of Mrs. Amelia Lewis), at 420, Strand, 
London, which combines in itself economic heating 
with superior cooking. It is even handsome in its 
appearance, and fit for the sitting-room, but it is in 
the saving of fuel where its chv^ forte may be said 
to lie. 

Like other portable cooking-stoves it can be 
inserted into any fiue, but, unlike some others, it has 
not too much iron surface, and in consequence of 
this it does not give off a superabundance of that 
close smell which is so often felt when near the 
common cooking-stoves. It can be lit rapidly and 
bums freely, but the draught is nevertheless held in 
good check, and its economy is perfect. It is almost 
impossible to overrate this stove as an adjunct to a 
kitchen-range in the scullery or still-room, but we 
quite agree with a critique which we have seen passed 
upon it to the effect that here is exactly the stove for 
use in the schools of cookery, which it is to be hoped 
will now speedily abound in the land, and for the 
delectation and convenience of those young ladies 
who wish to reproduce at home the viands which 
they have learned to prepare at those institutions. 
For the rest, the ' People^s Stove' is equipped with all 
the accessories, and requires only cleaning out twice 
a week with a brush. The stew-pans are used in the 
ordinary way, and when not in use the pans can be 



systematically packed away and occupy buf little 
space. If an oven is required it is only necessary to- 
place a baking-cover over the iron saucer, and that 
is fairly achieved. A one-opening stove will cook 
meals for two persons — a very good investment for 
a solitary bach^or or spinster ; a two-opening stove 
with its utensils will cook for a small communitv ; 
and the three and four-opening ones will provide tor 
the largest families. The larger sizes are roasters, 
steamers, stewers, and bakers, one and divisible. 
The draughts of these stoves are regulated by 
dampers in the ordinary manner. 

We cordially recommend our readers to visit 
for themselves the show-rooms of the National Food 
and Fuel Reform Association, and see these goods 
in full operation. 

Another marvel in cooldng-ranges is the 'Trea- 
sure ' range, sold by Mr. Constantine,of Fleet Street, 
and we spent a considerable time in examining the 
system upon which they are constructed ; and after 
such examination we were bound to confess that the 
word ' treasure ' was not unfairly assumed by the 
inventor of this economical stove. It is a home- 
produced article, which will bear the utmost inspec- 
tion, well made, well fitted up, and, unlike many 
others, endurable. 

The 'design' is also reconunendable ; they leave 
no fuel unconsumed ; but what is most astonishing 
is the small amount of fuel which they requite. We 
do not know a better cooking-range of this particular 
kind, where a low first-cost is wanted, and at the 
same time an efficient labour-saving and space- 
economising article. Many of our readers may 
recollect having seen it in a room in the south 
galleries of the International Exhibition of 1873 ; 
but even if they did so, and are on the look-out for 
a cooking contrivance of its special kind which will 
guarantee really an immense saving in coals, they 
will do wisely in sending for Mr. Constantine's illus- 
trated catalogue. 

We have also just paid a visit to the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Murdoch and Ca Lawrence 
Pountney HiU, Cannon Street, City, and have been 
much struck with the ' Livingstone ' Range^ which 
they manufacture in Scotland and sell very laxgdy in 
England and all parts of the globe. 

Like some of their other ranges it can be placed 
either in a fireplace or in front of a fireplace. It 
has the uncommon advantage moreover of being 
available away from a fireplace altogether, aU 
that is wanted being a funnel for the withdrawal 
of the smoke. The range possesses a hot plate 
available for all purposes, a ventilated oven for 
baking or roasting, but besides this, the front of the 
fire can be used for the cooking of ioints. This is a 
great desideratum, for game is spoilt by being baked 
in the oven. The fire can, however, be covered u|^ 
when not required to be exposed, and in this marmer 
the maximum of saving in fuel secured. 

The hot-water supply is also admirable, the water 
cistern being made of copper tinned inside and 
standing above as well as below the level of the hot 
plate. This enables the ' Livingstone ' range to hold 
a larger supply of hot water than any other stove- 
kitchener or range that we remember to have 
noticed. And the upper part of the hot-water cistern 
can be used as a bmn'marie^ which is a wonderful 
adjunct in cooking. The cistern can easily be made 
to supply itself automaticallv. The heating of the 
water is done on a novel and economical system, and 
the cistern itself can be easily taken out and cleaned^ 
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It is, however, in the small consumption of coal 
where the worth of these ranges lie. Only a little 
coal need be provided and the full value of such 
coal is extracted. Either wood or peat will also suit 
these stoves. As for the ashes, they fell into a 
secured pan. The range needs no particular setting, 
and in conclusion we can only repeat that we 
have been greatly taken with the *Livmgstone' 
kitchener. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to pitblicaUon, announcements of meetings, re* 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



The subject of blended whisky has been again 
prominently brought before the public in a long but 
somewhat weak article in The Times, It is no doubt 
important that on this, as on other subjects, the 
public should be supplied with the most accurate 
information obtainable to enable them to distinguish 
between the real article and spurious imitations, but 
we fear that the writer of the article in question has 
been prompted more by a desire to extol the virtues 
of Irish whisky than by the wish to enlighten the 
public on the actual points of difference between 
blended and unblended whisky. 

A few years ago a preference was shown by the 
public for Irish whisky; and as the supply was 
somewhat limited the unusual demand for it enabled 
the few Irish pot-still distillers to command the 
markets and get for theu: produce most exorbitant 
prices. These prices were out of all proportion to. 
the cost of production, and consequently such large 
profits led capitalists either to start other distilleries 
or prepare blended whiskies in imitation of those 
which had become fashionable and therefore popular. 

These blends were and are now made by mixing 
pot- or common- still whisky with what is called 

* silent spirit ' in certain proportions, so as to produce 
the desired flavour and character. The 'silent 
spirit,' which is a highly rectified product, is prac- 
tically free from fusel oil, and possesses no distinctive 
character or flavour. 

The writer of the article candidly admits that the 

* silent spirit ' is purer and less noxious and dele- 
terious than new pot-still whisky, and therefore he 
ifirtually affirms that the addition of the latter is the 
objectionable part of the mixture. Now there is 
nothing^ we apprehend, to prevent a distiller or 



dealer from taking out of bond new pot-still whisky 
and selling it for immediate consumption ; and, ac- 
cording to the writer's own showing, the pure article 
in this condition would be more deleterious than if 
mixed with a certain proportion of neutral * silent 
spirit' comparatively free fh)m fusel oiL 

If distillers and dealers were required to keep 
their whiskies in bond for a sufficient length of 
time to mature and become mellow from a change 
of the fusel oil into harmless compounds, we could 
understand the objection of the Irish distillers to the 
preparation of blends containing an admixture of 
' silent spirit' In that case, the addition of ' silent 
spirit' to mature Irish whisky would unquestion- 
ably have the effect of deteriorating the latter and 
destroying its rich and mellow character. But if 
such regulations were enforced the Irish distillers 
would be amongst the first to complain, as it would 
put a stop to the common practice of sending into 
consumption new whisky which has been coloured 
either by the addition of burnt sugar or a similar 
substance, and which coloured new whisky is that 
frequently sold by dealers and hotel-keepers through- 
out Ireland. 

There is one very important matter which the 
writer of the article omits to mention, and this in our 
opinion almost entirely removes the objection raised 
by the Irish distillers to the system of blending in 
bond. The great complaint apparently is that these 
blends are palmed off on the public as unblended Irish 
whisky, but the writer takes care not to state what he 
must well have known, that there is a regulation in 
existence which requires a distinguishing mark to be 
painted on each cask containing blended spirits, in 
order that the retail trade and the public may know 
what they buy. 

The softening of new whisky and of blends con- 
taining the same with sherry, prune wine, burnt 
sugar, and similar ' improvers ' for the purpose of 
concealing the inferior and fiery character of the 
spirit, is in our opinion the most reprehensible prac- 
tice resorted to in preparing spirit for the market. 
It is true that these flavouring ingredients are not 
added in large quantities; still they deceive the 
public as to the character and quality of the whisky, 
and are therefore objectionable. One of the corre- 
spondents of the Times, however, makes a statement 
that * Hambro ' sherry may be added to whisky till 
the strength is reduced sufficiently for ordinary con- 
stunption, and in support of his statement shows 
how 100 gallons of whisky at 25 over-proof could 
thus be mixed with 100 gallons of ' Hambro' sherry. 
Our opinion of such a mixture is that it would not 
be a saleable article as whisky, and however easy 
it is on paper to show the advantage of mixing 
equal quantities of * Hambro ' sherry and whisky, 
such a thing would never be done in practice. As 
before stated, this practice of adding flavouring in- 
gredients is not confined to the dealers, but the dis- 
tillers are equally guilty, and it is well known that 
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there are but few of them who rely on the colouring 
matter in the sherry butts in which they store the 
whisky, for imparting the tinge desired by consumers 
of Irish whisky. I 

The blending of whiskies when legitimately carried 
on is, undoubtedly, a public advantage, as a much 
better flavoured spirit can frequently be produced 
from a mixture of different makes than is possessed 
by each separately. We presume it was partly on 
this ground, partly for the convenience of the trade, 
and partly to save payment of duty on the spirit lost 
in blending and from waste while kept in store that 
the privilege of blending was originally conceded. 
We cannot see that Government has anything to 
gain by encouraging the practice of blending in 
bond. On the contrary, the superintending of the 
operations by Government officers must entail con- 
siderable additional expense on the Revenue without 
producing any return to the Exchequer. We are 
afraid, however, that if the privilege of blending in 
bond were withdrawn there would soon be a tremen- 
dous outcry against the Government for unnecessarily 
interfering with the convenience of the trade. 

The writer of the article, either from over zeal in 
the cause of the Irish distillers, or from a want of 
knowledge of the Scotch distilling trade, has made a 
gross misstatement as to the mode of manufacturing 
original Scotch whisky, and has justly roused the 
Scotch distillers against him, as will be seen from 
letters since published in the Times, He says that 
* genuine or original Scotch whisky differs from Irish 
in being distilled from a barley mash only, without 
malt,' whereas the fact is that, with the exception of 
a few in the south, the whole of the distillers in Scot- 
land manufacture pot-still whisky from malt only, 
and produce a spirit much freer from fusel oil than 
that made by the Irish distillers, nearly all of whom 
use a mixture of malt and raw g^in. 

In both Scotland and Ireland a limited number 
of distillers manufacture ' silent spirit,' and use in its 
production a mixture of malt and various kinds of 
raw grain, such as maize, barley, and oats. These 
distillers employ an apparatus for distilling the fer- 
mented liquid laiown by the name of * Coffey's still,* 
which possesses high rectifying power, and produces 
the spirit in a very pure state. 

Some of the Irish distillers appear anxious to 
protect themselves by legislation, instead of looking 
the difficulty fairly in the face, and trying to bring 
about the desired result in a business-like manner. 
They had at one time the trade in a great measure 
in their own hands, but mainly through exorbitant 
prices, they drove some of the dealers to seek a large 
portion of their supplies elsewhere, and to protect 
themselves by the preparation of imitation blends ; 
and the result has been that through deterioration in 
quality, and other causes, the public have been 
driven more to the consumption of whisky of Scotch 
manufacture, which is comparatively cheaper, freer 
from impurities, and more quickly matured. This 



change in public taste would have happened sooner 
if the Scotch distillers had modified the peat-snu>ke 
flavour, which is objectionable to many. Scotdv 
whisky having now become more popular, it is for 
the Irish distillers to return to the only plan of doin^ 
business successfully, viz., selling a good article at 
a fair price. They may not again command the 
market as they did some time ago, but they will 
by this means stand a far better chance of seeing 
the trade return to Ireland than by any agitation for 
legal protection from what can only be deemed 
legitimate competition. 



THE EPIDEMIC OF ENTEBIC FEVSB 

AT 



The epidemic of enteric fever at Eagley, near 
Bolton, has attracted considerable attention, not only 
on account of the suddenness with which it attacked 
the population of this village, but on account of the 
various rumours as to its cause. At first there was 
an impression that the disease from which those at- 
tacked were suffering was in some way associated 
with foot-and-mouth disease, and the symptoms were 
stated to resemble those of poisoning. Further in- 
vestigation, however, shows but too plainly that the 
disease is genuine enteric fever, and that the infec- 
tion has been spread by means of milk diluted with 
excrementally fouled water. Early last wedc about 
eighty cases had occurred, and fresh attacks were 
being reported, at the rate of about ten a day. At the 
end of the week the total number of attacks had ex- 
ceeded one hundred and twenty, and the disease was 
in some cases marked by symptoms of considerable 
severity, such as intense head pain, delirium, and 
coma. The outbreak has also spread to over seventy 
living in thirty-two houses in Little Bolton. 

Those attacked both in Eagley and in Little 
Bolton derive their milk from a dairy farm belonging 
to a Mrs. Kershaw, and there is the strongest evidence 
to show that it is by means of the milk-supply that 
the disease has spread. In the houses where this 
milk is used, the disease is very general, and whole 
families are in some cases attacked : whereas in ad- 
joining houses, where this special mUk is not used, 
there is as yet complete immunity from the disease 
So also, the disease appears to have selected in cer- 
tain families those who are known to be drinkers ot 
milk. With regard to the milk itself it has been 
ascertained to have been impoverished, and there is 
strong evidence to show that it has been contami^ 
nated by water impregnated with ' fiaecal putridities.' 

Like all outbreaks of enteric fever due to the 
consumption of specifically poisoned waiter, whether 
as such or in the form of diluted milk, it has been 
sudden in its appearance, and it has attacked a laige 
proportion of those who have partaken of it As 
yet we have not received the details of the outbreak^ 
but they are being collected by Dr. Seigeant, wha 
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will doubtless before long embody them in a report, 
and it will then be interesting to know the precise 
manner in which the water of the dairy in question 
received a pollution, differing from that to which it 
had probably long been subjected, and capable of 
producing the results which we have recordeid. 

This outbreak, which has involved the sudden 
seizure of over two hundred p^ons with fever, 
and has ah-eady cost several lives, confirms the 
opinion we have before expressed as to the neces- 
sity of some special legislation with regard to 
dairy farms. In innumerable instances the water- 
supply to these farms is fouled by soakage from 
yards which are frequented by cattle, and at times 
it is derived from a source which must of necessity 
be subject to pollution from sewage and accumula- 
tions of human excreta. In these cases the con- 
tamination of wells may at any moment become 
a source of disease, and even where the dilution 
of milk is imintentional, and is merely produced 
by the washing of cans, it may result in die produc- 
tion of an epidemic. Slaughter-houses are already 
subjected in urban districts to special legislation and 
supervision ; and we trust that dairy-farms will soon 
be brought under some similar but more fstringent 
sanitary control We are glad to see that Mr. Charley 
proposes to call the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board by a question in Parlia- 
ment to the necessity of legislation for this purpose. 



SULPHIIB IK GAS. 

The case of Patterson v, the Gaslight and Coke 
Company has directed attention to the question of 
sulphur in gas. 

Sulphur exists in crude, unpurified coal gas in 
two forms, viz., as sulphuretted hydrogen and as 
sulphuret of carbon. Both of these sulphur-com- 
pounds are very bad-smelling ; and one of them 
(viz. sulphuretted hydrogen) is known to be very 
poisonous, whilst the other is poisonous but probably 
in a lesser degree. When gas is burnt, the sulphur- 
compounds pass into the condition of sulphurous 
acid, which in turn in contact with air and moisture 
is transformed into sulphuric acid. 

Towards vegetation sulphurous acid acts as a 
xnost violent poison, whilst the sulphuric acid pro- 
duced from it acts most destructively on exposed 
surfaces ; and there can be no doubt that some of 
the most objectionable peculiarities of gas are due to 
the sulphur which it contains. 

An endeavour has been made recently to prove 
that the sulphur in gas cannot be sensibly injurious, 
since the sulphurous acid in a gas-lighted room is 
said not to amount to more than one half-millionth 
part of the atmosphere filling the room. But, just as 
in the parallel instance of drinking-water, the differ- 
ence between a pure and an impure atmosphere 
resides in these minute differences, and one part of 



sulphuretted hydrogen in two millions of air would 
render the air intolerably vile. A proper estimate of 
the importance of traces of power^ poisons in the 
air we breathe is encouraged by considering how 
great is the quantity ot air which we take into the 
lungs and bring into contact with the delicate lung- 
structure in the course of the twenty-four hours. 
And there can be little doubt that anything like one 
part of sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphurous acid in 
two millions of air would constitute a most serious 
atmospheric impurity. 

Very wisely has the public, also the legislature, 
insisted on the purification of coal-gas from sulphur- 
compounds. 

We have said that crude gas contains sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphuret of carbon. Very «arly in 
the history of gas manufacture, lime came into use as 
a purifying agent, the gas being passed over finely 
divided lime in order to purify it. Later on in the 
history of gas, the lime-purifier was more or less dis- 
placed by oxide of iron purifiers. 

One of the causes which led to the abandonment 
of the lime-purifiers was the difficulty of disposing of 
the refuse spent lime— the very offensive gas-lime— 
out of the purifiers. 

It happens, however, that by means of lime, coal- 
gas can be more thoroughly purified than by means 
of oxide of iron. This arises from the circumstance 
that whilst oxide of iron is capable only of absorbing 
sulphuretted hydrogen, lime can absorb both sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and stdphuret of carbon and 
likewise carbonic acid. 

In order to purify coal gas, all that is necessary 
is to cause it to traverse a great extent of lime 
purifier charged with lime in a proper state of division, 
and from time to time the lime which has been 
longest exposed to the action of the gas (and which 
is in consequence the most exhausted) should be 
disused and a corresponding quantity of fresh lime 
brought into use. In other words, the lime purifiers 
should be abundant and should be used in the 
simplest and most natural manner. 

Proceedings in Chancery (or even in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Judicature) are some- 
times very puzzling to the non-legal mind ; and we 
must confess that the present decision is more in- 
comprehensible than any we have ever heard of* 
That it should be possible to establish a patent right 
to restore a not-forgotten but partially disused mode 
of manufacture appears very strange. Legal fictions 
we have heard of, and in this case we encounter a 
very curious variety of legal fiction, which we may 
describe as the chemical fiction assumed to be true, 
because by accident leading witnesses on both sides 
admitted it 

The chemical fictions in this case were that sul- 
phuret of carbon is not absorbed by pure slaked 
lime, and that sulpho-carbonate of lime is decom- 
posed into sulphuret of carbon, when carbonic acid 
is passed over it 
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' For the purposes of this case' both those pro- 
positions^ which are false in fact, were held by the 
legal mind to be conclusively established. 



THE SOLDIEB'S BATION* 

In a letter in the Times of the 12th current 
Mr. Edward Walter discusses the means likely to 
furnish the service with good recruits and a sufficient 
reserve force. There are many sensiUe suggestions, 
but he opposes the increase of rations in the follow- 
ing words: ^I cannot see the necessity of any 
ncrease in the quantity of rations ; but could it be 
demonstrated, it would be better to give its equiva- 
lent in . cash, allowing the soldier to purchase 
such things as he fancied for his morning or evening 
meaL The cost of the proposed addition, if allowed 
to accumulate in the Regimental Savings Bank 
instead of being expended as suggested, would in 
six years represent a gain to the soldier exceeding 
35/.' (From this we gather that he estimates the 
expense at rather over 5/. per man per annum). 
' There are no such fine or well-conducted troops in 
the world as the Household Cavalry, and judging 
from the experience of the last fifty years, the cost of 
a laiger quantity of food, though no doubt acceptable, 
would be invested to better account at the discretion 
of each trooper. Perhaps the inferior physiqtie of 
the men we are now getting 'has caused this outcry 
for more food. The pay of the ordinary recruit is 
sufficient for all the service he is able to render on 
joining.' He then goes on to suggest increased pay 
for efficiency, especially for marching, saying, ' It is 
impossible to over-estimate the value of a temperate 
soldier who can march 30 miles a day with ease, and 
afterwards pick off his enemy at 600 yards.' 

It is evident, in the first place, that the writer 
does not thoroughly understand the ration question, 
and in the second, that he is ignorant of the long 
and persistent efforts made by the Medical Depart- 
ment for an increase of food, many years before the 
pressure of modem circumstances had lowered the 
physique of our army. Good marching is indis- 
pensable for a good soldier, but it cannot be done 
unless he has the material to work upon. The pre- 
sent ration, even if the full amount of energy were 
obtained from it, is not capable of providing more 
productive work than would be equal to 230 foot- 
tons, or a march of less than nine miles in heavy 
marching order. The man who is to do ^thirty 
miles with ease, and pick off his enemy at 600 yards 
afterwards,' would have to do more than 700 foot- 
tons of work, and have a reserve of energy left to 
keep his head clear and his hand steady. How is 
this to be done on the existing diet ? On the other 
hand, a more nourishing diet would enable a man 
to do such work^ for a spurt, with much less distress 
than if he had been underfed for a lengthened period. 
The proposal to give the soldier the extra money, 



and allow him to buy food for himself, is one «e 
cannot endorse, for experience shows in the line 
(whatever may be the case with the Household 
Cavalry) that it would only find its way to the 
public-house in the majority of instances. The 
Household Cavalry is a bad selection to ifios- 
trate the points dwelt upon, for they are both 
selected troops and very few in number, whilst, 
although they are taller than the rest of the service^ 
they cannot, as men, compare favoiu-ably with many 
other branches ; the chief difference is in the length 
of their legs, too often at the expense of the chest 
The deaths from phthisis and scrofulous diseases 
are persistently higher than in the cavalry of the line^ 
and are exceeded only by their brethren of the foot- 
guards. Thus, of the deaths from phthisis per 1,000 
of strength we have : — 

Years 1830-6. Yean 1837-46. 
Household Cavalry . • .7*40 6-a8 

Cavalry of the Line . . .5*^9 5^5 

Deaths and Invaliding together [Phthisis). 

x87«. 1873. 

Household Cavalry . . .8*37 917 

Cavalry of the Line . . .6*84 6*09 

A similar result is found by comparing the total 
deaths. We do not cite these statistics to found anv 
special theory upon them, but merely to show that 
there is not much to say in favour of the greater 
healthiness of the Household Cavalry. At the dose 
of theletter the writer states his belief that the cooking, 
and not the quantity, of the rations is at fault That 
the cooking, even now, might be improved is ver>' 
tuie, but no amount of cooking will turn an in- 
sufficient ration into a sufficient one. Many things 
may be done to improve the soldier^s condition, 
particularly in the way of providing more liberally 
for those disabled in the country's service, but none 
will be sufficient unless the working soldier has an 
increased and better arranged ration. 



Ilotcs of i\t mtt\. 

Garibaldi has given in his adhesion to the Italba 
Cremation Society. 

All the cabmen's shelters in the metropolis are no» 
thrown open, free of charge for admission. 

Four deaths have occurred up to the present time at 
Eagley, in consequence of the prevalent epidemic of 
ty^oid fever produced by impure milk. 

A NEW mortuary for the parish of Shoreditcfa, to take 
the place of the old one adjoining the workhouse, is rajridlf 
nearing completion, and will shortly be opened. 

Of forty-two million passengers carried over the 
Massachusetts railroads last year, none were killed excef< 
by their own carelessness, and only six were injured. 

Small-pox and fever are prevalent at Hindlcy, no' 
Wigan, and there being cases 01 the former disease at t« 
public-houses in the district, the local board have request* 
the hmdlords to close their houses. 
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Mr. \V. a. Lloyd is busy with the compilation of a 
comprehensive book on Aquaria, in which he treats of the 
whole subject from an engineering as well as a biological 
point of view. 

At Shildon, Durham, a meeting of owners and rate- 

Sayers has been held, and a resolution pa^ed to form 
hUdon, New Shildon, and East Thickley into a Local 
Government District. 

Sir Arthur Guinness has made the commissioners 
of Stephen's Green a free gift of 5,000/., to enable them to 
pay off their debts and convert the green into a public 
garden. 

The horse-meat establishments in Paris delivered for 
consumption during the past year 6,865 horses, asses, or 
mules, which yielded 1,349,190 kilogrammes (2*2 lb. 
each). 

The Japan Mail states that a recently completed 
census of the empire makes the population 33*300,675, 
showing an increase of 189,850 since the last census was 
taken, three years ago. 

The new street from Trafalgar Square to the Thames 
Embankment will now be open in a tew weeks. It is to 
be planted on either side with trees like the Embankment 
itself. Some very handsome young plane trees have also 
been planted along the entire length of the Highbury New 
Park. 

Mr. John Muckley, certificated manager of the 
York Road Iron and Coal Company, has been prosecuted 
at Leeds by Mr. Wardell, Government Inspector of Mines, 
for allowing loose gunpowder to be taken into the colliery. 
The defenckmt was fined the full penalty of 20/. and costs. 
There were several cases against the defendant, but only 
one was heard. 

At the last sitting of the Marylebone Vestry, the 
Works Committee reported an offer of Miss A. C. Ben- 
tinck to contribute 1,000/. to the expense of laying down 
wood pavement along the frontage of Middesex Hospital 
in Charles Street, which would be 1,423/. The committee 
recommended unanimously that the offer of Miss Bentinck 
be accepted, and the work carried out forthwith, with 
thanks to the benevolent donor. 



Mr. Frederick Cox has been elected Chairman of 
the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of London. 
The Lord Mayor, in congratulating him on the appoint- 
ment, referred to the work before the commission with 
reference to carrying* out the Artisans' Dwellings Act, and 
expressed a hope that the working classes might be kept 
within the City by decent and respectable habitations being 
provided for them. ' 

A deputation, representing a large number of lords 
of manors owning enclosures for which provisional orders 
had been made, but which awaited the usual confirmation 
of Parliament, had an interview with the Home Secretary, 
in the course of which the hope was expressed that the 
right honourable gendeman would see his wav to bring in 
a confirmation bill. Mr. Cross said he would consider the 
matter carefully, and would state in due time what steps he 
proposed to take. 

A DEPUTATION from the London Trades' Council 
waited upon the Lord President of the Council on Tuesday 
last* and uTged the removal of restrictions upon the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle, which, it was alleged, caused the 
£rioe of meat to be raised to an artificially high rate. The 
>uke of Richmond and Gordon declined to sdmit that such 
restrictions had had the effect of preventing foreign cattle 
fiKnn oomiog into English markets. He regretted to come 
to a different conclusion from that arrived at by the mem- 
bers of the deputation, and could bold out no hope of the 
foreign trade being placed on a footing similar to our own. 



UNHEALTHY FOUNDATIONS 
SOUTHWARK. 



IN 



At a meeting of the Vestry of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, on January 25, it was reported that in a new 
street in course of formation the contractor was dig(;ing 
deep down and taking away the gravel, filling up the hole 
with any kind of rubbish. The surveyor was directed to* 
make a report upon the matter to the Roads Committee, 
and the subject was referred for the committee to report 
upon to the vestry. 

FIRMNESS, OR OBSTINACY? 

At a meeting of the Keighley Bradford Board of 
Guardians on the 9th inst., the peremptory mandamus 
of the Queen's Bench, requiring the board to carry out 
the vaccination laws, was considered. The chairman, 
Mr. R. Milner, moved a resolution pledging the guardians 
not to submit to be the tools of the Local Government 
Board, and Mr. Jeffery said he would sooner swing on 
the gallows than have his children vaccinated. An 
amendment, instructing the clerk to make a reply to 
the mandamus that it would be obeyed was, however, 
carried by eight votes to three. It was also resolved to 
direct the proper officers to prosecute defaulters, and, at 
the chairman's own suggestion, it was decided that he 
shoidd be one of the first parties proceeded against. 



THE SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 

The usual meeting of the members of this society took 
place on Wednesday last, when the following gentlemen 
were duly elected by ballot, to serve as additional membera 
of the council : Mn C. W. Heaton, Dr. W. H. CoHield, 
M.A., Dr. Cameron, F.R.C.S., Mr. J. Falconer King, 
and Dr. John Muter, M.A. Dr. Muter read a papter 
on Fusel Oil in AVhisky and other Spirits, from which 
he deduced the fact that the ill effects generally of spirits 
were due more to the excess of alcohol than to the 
adulteration. Mr. Wigner read a paper on some legal 
defects in the Food and Drug Acts, by Dr. C. A. Cameron, 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin. Dr. Muter also 
spoke at length on the leader on butter which appeared in 
the last issue of the Sanitary Record. 



TURNPIKE ROADS. 

A DEPUTATION waited upon Mr. Sclater-Booth on the 
14th inst., at the office of the Local Government Board, to 
urge on the Government to pass a Bill for the relief of the 
heavy burdens imposed upon the rural parishes on account 
of the abolition of turnpike tolls ,on roads in England. 
Mr. Phillips said it was unjust to impose on the rural 
parishes the keeping in repair of roads which had been 
formerly repaired by an income derived from turnpike tolls, 
and that now a parish had to pav for the repair of a road 
which was very seldom used by that parish, and which was 
worn away by foreign traffic He also recommended the 
appointment by the Government of an auditor, who would 
have power to control the accounts of the parishes. The 
President of the Local Government Board said at present 
there was a measure in preparation for the redress of the 
grievance complained of ; at the same time what the depu* 
tation had said would be fully and fairly considered. 



A GENERAL OVERHAUL. 

A SMALL sub-committee of the Lambeth Board of 
Guardians inspected the workhouse, and reported that 
there was a great waste of water, the waste being 26 per 
cent. The mills for grinding com were supposed to be 
worked on the cellular system, but they found two men in 
one compartment, indicating lax supervision. The laundry 
women were kept at woVk from eight to eight in six days 
of the week, and were only allow^ meat on three days a 
week. In the engine-room the air*pipe had not been 
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fixed, so that no one conid go down into the well from the 
impure air. The children had bad heads, and it was 
necessary that their heads should be shaved. The mutton 
supplied was not according to contract, the fire-hose was 
perishing for want of care, the washing was not sent back 
finom the laundry at the proper time, and the yard of the 
infirmary was abominablv filthy. If the arrangements at 
this workhouse are not habitually carried out in a better 
manner than this, there should be a general overhatd a 
little more often than there has been of late. 



THE SOUTHPORT IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

A VERY animated discussion is being carried on here as 
to the propriety of applying to Parliament for power 
to spend a sum of mon^ variously estimated at from a 
quarter to nearly half a million according to the extent to 
which the scheme is to be carried out, the full sum being 
about 450,000/. One party very strongly advocates the 
completion of the system of drainage, before money is 
expended on anything else, as it is alleged to be very 
imperfect, as well as inadequate to the wants of the town. 
The chief objects of the scheme are the erection of 
markets, the widening of streets, extension of gas works, 
promenades, etc. It is also proposed to annex the adjoin- 
mg township of Birkdale, which a laige number of the in- 
hswitants of both places object to in a very decided 
manner. 

A meeting was convened by the Mayor of Southport 
for the 4th inst , when a large nimiber of ratepayers attended. 
The mayor opened the meeting by stating that the purchase 
of the gasworks would save them 16,000/. a year ; and 
that the purchase of the tramway would also yield a large 
profit. Alludmg to the proposed union with Birkdale, he 
gave the following reasons for it, which ought to have 
satisfied his opponents, but they did not If they tried to 
benefit Southport, the Birkdale people objected if they 
touched the limits of their township ; as for instance when 
it was proposed to make a promenade on the Birkdale 
sands for the Southport visitors. He then said < they had 
laid out between 6,000/. and 7,000/. for the cemetery and 
had enlarged it for the accommodation of their friends at 
Birkdale. And in the same generous way they had acted 
towards their neighbours with regard to the fire-engine, 
and even down to the disinfecting apparatus, until they 
had been imposed on, for not only had they brought their 
beds out to be disinfected, but they had brought their sick 
out to let them die in the Southport Hospital.' It appears, 
however, that neither cemetery, fire-engine, disinfecting 
apparatus, or hospital, has satisfied the Birkdale popula- 
tion, but they now want to ' slip into the Southport sewers,' 
which is objected to. One peculiar remark was made by 
the Mayor, when one of the speakers proposed to introduce 
the question of the present sanitary condition of Southport, 
viz., that they were not there to discuss the sanitary con- 
dition of Southport, but only the expenditure of the 
4^0,000/. Most of the speakers also protested against the 
bill on the ground that the sanitary condition of Southport 
is 10 bad as to require a considerable amount of money 
spent on it ; and another said he did not know how many 
candle-gas it was which was supplied, whether it was ten 
or twenty, but he knew that he required three burners to 
enable him to read his newspaper. If these various state- 
ments are correct, we do not see any good reason why the 
means of drainage at Southport should not be improved, 
not only for the benefit of the town, but also to admit of 
the sewage of Birkdale being carried into them. But it is 
unreasonable that the people of Birkdale should expect to 
be disinfected and treated in the hospital for nothing, and 
also have their property drained without paying anjrthing 
towards the expense of making the necessary outfall sewers. 
The result of the meeting was that the proposition to apply 
to Pariiament for powers to carry out the improvement 
scheme was affirmed by a large majority, but that a poll 
was demanded on behalf of the minority. 



PROPOSED SANITARY WORK AT CLIFTON. 

The Clifton Board of Guardians is the sanitary 
authority for the rural district of Clifton, and having 
received some time last summer a report from the medical 
officer of health as to the want of drainage and proper 
water-supply to Ashleydown and Eastvflle, they directed 
the inspector to make inquiries and serve notices in all cases 
where ne found nuisances to exist They objected to con- 
struct a proper system of drainage, as the difficulties * seem 
almost insurmountable.' A copy of the medical officer's 
report had been sent to the Local Government Board, and 
subsequently a letter firom the Clifton guardians, stating 
what they proposed to do. On January 21, a commimica- 
tion was received from the Local Government Board after 
the lapse of their usual number of months for ddiben^ 
tion, to the effect that the propose:! action was considered 
insufficient, as the report of the medical officer of health 
was to the effirct that the sewerage from the houses is 
received into cesspools, and that the water-supply is to a 
large extent derived from wells in the immediate vidnity 
of cesspools. It would therefore be necessary to disperse 
the sewage and provide a proper wafer-supply, and conse- 
quently the proposed action will be ineffectual. Tlie 
local government requested to be informed of the resalt of 
the further considerations of the matter by the local 
authority. 

The frightful results of the contiguity of cesspools to 
wells supplying water for domestic purposes, have so oftea 
been pointed out, that it is time to expect more effective 
action on the part of fecal authorities where these abomina* 
tions exist, and we trust that the calculations lately 
published by the Registrar-General of the cost of fever 
cases in England during one quarter, will do somethlDg 
towards it. There is no doubt that the disposal of sewage 
and the obtaining a good and sufficient vrater-supply are 
the two pressing needs in rural districts, but with the 
powers possessed by local authorities to erect water-works, 
as well as provide means of drainage, or to cultivate sewage 
farms, there ought not to be so many instances of neglect 
as are constantly met with. 



SALTING THE ROADS. 
At the last weekly meeting of the Board of Works for 
the parish of St. Pancias, a report was presented by Mr. 
William Booth Scott, C.E., chief surveyor of that district 
Experience, it was stated, showed the use of salt to be an 
efficient mode of dealing with snow, so as to dear the 
roads for traffic. It produced a liouefaction of the snow, 
and the greater the amount of traffic the more complete 
and rapid was the liquefaction. With respect to the effect of 
the salt upon the roadways, there was little perceptible oa 
strong sound macadam, but upon weak roads the effect 
was serious. The salt appeared to penetrate, and disin- 
tegrate the softer material under the shallow coating of 
granite or hard surface material. On the paved roadwajfs 
the effisct was to weaken or destroy the grout with which 
the joints were filled, and this was particularly perocptiWfr 
in roadways recently paved, and on carriage-wa]^ along 
which tramways were laid, the grout in the longitudinal 
joints^ alongside the tramway rails and sleepers beii^ 
especially affected. The effect of the salt on pedestrians 
and horses will probably require careful consideration. 
The temperature of the liquid slush was far lower than 
that of the snow — a fact sensibly perceptible on walking 
from a street where salt had not been applied to one where 
it had been used. Complaints had beoi made against it 
by some owners of horses, while others had expressed 
approval, and complaints had also been made of injury to 
the varnish of carriages. The class, however, mostly 
affected had been pedestrians. As a test a stout pair oT 
boots used on the occasion of the first salting had not yet 
got thoroughly dry, and now quickly became perceptibly 
moist whenever used in walking on damp pavement It 
is quite certain that walking through the slush in crossing^ 
roadways caused a chill feelmg even with well-shod, heaity» 
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well-fed adults, and might well therefore cause serious 
effects to iU-fed, scantily-dothed, poor women and children, 
whose shoes or boots were not well adapted to resist even 
ordinary moisture. As to dealing with the roadways, if 
salt was to be adopted it would be absolutely necessary to 
^opt horse-sweeping machines, whidi cleared the roads 
more quickly than hand labour, more especially as addi- 
tional hands cannot always be obtained. 



TYPHOID FEVER AND WELL-WATER IN 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Some very important observations are made by Dr. 
Blyth the Medical Officer of Health for Barnstable, Bide- 
ford, Okehampton and other places. We would first pre- 
mise that the death-rate for these places varied between 14 
^and 18 per 1000 inhabitants, the mean being 16 "8 per 1,000^ 
which most persons would have considered very satisfactory, 
but this was in excess of that in former years, dirough the 
-effects of the unusually damp and cold weather in the early 
part of the year on the younger members of the popula- 
tion. 

Dr. Blyth refers to the statistics of Pettenkofer, which 
showed that in places where the subsoil water rapidly sinks 
and iher'»fore when the wells are low, typhoid fever is 
most active and fatal, and when it is high, the disease is 
Heast active and virulent. The explanations given of this 
fact are various, but the most probable appears to be that 
when there is but little water in a well, if any leakage of 
infectious or organic matter should take place into it, the 
effect would be greater from its concentration than if the 
well were full. We would observe here, that observations 
which were carefully made at Zurich were quite opposed 
to Pettenkofer's. The observations which were made m the 
above named Devonshire districts during the autumn of 
1875, show that at the time the wells were full, and indeed 
ovcxflowing, typhoid fever of a mild character was exceed- 
ingly prevalent, which Dr. Blyth attributed in most cases 
to leakages or overflows from the overcharged drains. In 
x>ne village, however, where a severe outbreak occurred, 
there were no drains whatever, but the fever prevailed to a 
:great extent along t'le lines of open channels, which 're- 
ceived the road and other drainage. In most places the 
epidemic was so mild that only about one per cent, of the 
attacks proved fatal. Disinfectants were freely used in all 
'Cases which came under the notice of the medical officer. 

Dr. Blyth complains that in one outbreak which oc- 
curred in the centre of the village, and spread < in an un- 
broken hne ' to many other inhabitants, he received no infor- 
mation whatever until ten or twelve households were attacked, 
when it was too late to stamp out the disease. He remarks 
* This is not the first time I have had to deplore the absence 
-of any suitable machinery to give me an early and prompt 
information of infectious diseases. In the case of typhoid I 
•can truly say I do not know of a single instance of it 
spreading beyond the household first attacked, whenever I 
have had early information, and the directions given have 
been carried out.* This evidence of the effect of well di- 
rected and vigorous sanitary measures in checking the spread 
-of typhoid is very valuable, and entirely coincides with 
observations which have been made in other localities. 



NEWBIGGIN RENEWING. 

Ak article has lately appeared in the Shields Daily 
A^^rws on the extent of the new buildings at this pretty 
^watering-place on the northern coast. It b^ns in some- 
"what high-flown language, as follows: 'Like many a 
lover of our northern coast, who has not been recently on 
*the rambling circuit, we had a most sweet and salubrious 
Tecollectioc of Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, pure air, picturesque 
coast, and primitive quiet simplicity — a sweet Auburn of 
the sea, innocent of the ancient and fish-like odour of 
similar places, where the zymotic shadows of the threshold 
^were unknown, and high health floated in pure ozone from 
*hc sea to the Tassin spring.* It g'^es on to regret that 



the quiet and isolation of the place has been disturbed by 
the railroad and by speculative builders, who have erected 
a large nimdber of houses for summer visitors, and a good 
class of residents and shopkeepers, on the sites formerly 
occupied by the fishermen's dwellings. One of the results 
has been that, in hoiLses which were inhabited by one 
fiimily of the fishing population, there are now to be found 
two, or even more families, so that the overcrowding is 
' awfiil.* The medical officer of health has just published 
a report showing that the death-rate has increased enor- 
mously within the last twenty-years, as in 1854 it was only 
18 per 1000 population, whilst in 1874 it was as high as 
32 per 1000. He attributed this increase first, to the im- 
purity and scarcity of water, secondly, to the want of 
proper means of sewerage, and thirdly, to the overcrowded 
condition of the fishing population. 

This b just one of the examples which we have so often 
seen during the early growth of^ watering places, when the 
local authorities have gone quietly to sleep and made no 
effort to provide the sanitary requirements which have been 
rendered necessary by an increased number of dwellings 
and of inhabitants. The old means of sewerage are con- 
sidered sufficient ; the well-water which was good when 
but few houses existed, has become polluted, and is not 
replaced by a proper supply from water- works ; whilst the 
old dwellings for the poor are pulled down when they faced 
the sea, to make room for the esplanade, but no new ones 
are erected in their stead ; and it is only when public 
opinion is brought to bear on the authorities that these 
evils are remedi^. 

In addition to these causes of ill-health, Newbiggin it 
appears possesses a common of 350 acres, which instead of 
having been a source of health, has been turned into a hot- 
bed of disease, through being covered with manure heaps 
and pig-sties. It is stated that this nuisance is likely to be 
abated by tbo powers of the Public Health Act being put 
into force through the anxiety caused by the increased 
death-rate, especially of infants, and by the efforts of the 
medical officer of health. It seems a great pity that the 
local authorities of seaside places have not generally a 
better knowledge of the commercial value of cleanliness, as 
well as of their duty as custodians of the public health. 



Ptlrifiil Officer's ^Itjiort. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFI- 
CER OF HEALTH FOR THE PARISH OF 
ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, SOUTHWARK, 
1874-75. 

We were much amused and somewhat interested 
with this report. It differs from most other reports 
in giving but a very hazy idea of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the parish, whilst it discourses in an easv 
chatty manner on various matters connected with 
sanitary science. With the exception of one table, 
which shows the deaths at different ages and from 
various causes, the ta'bles are not added up at all, 
and the total mortality as given in that one does not 
correspond with the total number of deaths as 
stated in other pages. Thus, at page 12, the total 
deaths for the year are given as having been I9287 ; 
at page 13, 2,167 ; at page 23, 1,256, and at page 24, 
1,287. ^^ casting up for ourselves the number of 
deaths registered in the three subdistricts, we find 
the total deaths to be 1,287, and on adopting the 
same course with the totals for the four quarters we 
obtain the same figures, and may therefore assume 
that the total deaths for the year were 1,287. We 
find that this is no new method of dealing with the 
annual nu:r*bcr of deaths, as in his report for 1869- 
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70, Dr. Bateson returns the deaths from all causes 
(page 43) as being only 1,501, whilst at another 
page (44) he states that 896 males and 844 females, 
m^ing a total of 1,740 persons, died in that year. 
Now we think that some explanation should be 
given in the reports of these discrepancies, but we 
have failed to find any. We also object to mortality 
tables being compiled for districts from Lady Day to 
Lady Day, as they are not comparable with the 
tables of the other medical officers of health, or of 
the Registrar-General We should advise Dr. Bate- 
son in future to adopt the forms of tables issued by 
the Association of Medical Officers of Health, and 
to compare a little more closely the figures given in 
one part of his reports with those to be found in other 
pages. The annual death-rate is stated to be * nearly 
twenty-three in 1,000 persons living, or one death in 
a little more than forty-three persons.' These were 
calculated in the population of 1871, without any 
allowance for variation in its number since that year. 
These are the only percentages giv tnin the report, 
which is, perhaps, scarcely matter for regret, as at 
page 14, Dr. Bateson states that ' hitherto lymotic 
, diseases have headed the list, in the year past they 
have fallen into the second place : they were ex- 
ceeded by the deaths from lung diseases.' Having 
found his other figures so contradictory, we 
turned to page 23, and there found that the 
deaths from zymotic diseases were 309, and from 
lung diseases 290, so that we must again disagree 
with Dr. Bateson, which we regret the more, as he 
is capable of writing a much more correct account 
of the mortality in his parish than he has done on 
this or previous occasions. 

The sanitary work carried out during the year 
seems to be fair in amount, but as each inspector 
has made his own return and in his own way, it is 
very difficult to ascertain what has been done, except 
by picking out the various items, which in several 
instances are placed under different headings, and 
by then adding the numbers together. 

We find by reiferring to his report for 1871-72 
that there were 6,903 houses in the parish, and by 
adding together the totals returned by the inspectors 
for 1874-5, w® ^^v® ascertained that there were 
3,006 nuisances abated, or nearly one nuisance to 
each two houses. But on analysing the returns it is 
evident that there must have been several nuisances 
existing in one premises, and that each has been 
tabulated under different headings. For instance, 
'roofs repaired, gutters and rain pipes fixed and 
repaired,' * bounds of yards limewashed,' ' fronts of 
houses lime washed/ ' interiors of water-closets lime- 
washed,' etc., all form separate headings. 

The proportion of summonses to total nuisances 
is large, viz., twenty-four taken out by one inspector, 
and twenty by the other, making forty-four in the 
year, which certainly shows that the sanitary work 
is not shirked but is carried out when necessary to 
its full extent 

It would appear, from a few words printed at 
page 21, as though the time-honoured but, we be- 
lieve, now very little used custom of reading the report 
to the vestry, instead of taking it as read, is observed 
in St George's, Southwark, which would account 
for much of the chatty character of the bulk of the 
report Indeed, we never met with so many extracts 
from living writers so agreeably put together in any 
other medical report, except those previously written 
by Dr. Bateson. We begin with Dr. Farr, who is 
quoted at page 13 to the extent of nearly half a page, 



to show that the present annual excess of mortality 
above twenty per thousand population arises from 
bad water-supplv, imperfect house-drainage, and 
badly constructed dwellings. At page 14 Mr. Simon 
is invoked as an authority to show that 125^000 per- 
sons die annually in England from zymotic diseases, 
whose deaths should have been prevented ; and Mr. 
Hastings, that in Worcester, Newcastle, and Lewes, 
the small-pox epidemic caused great loss to trades- 
people through customers fearing to enter the towns. 
On these facts Dr. Bateson justly remarks that *fear 
and injury to business and property will prove urjgent 
and Important agents in the promotion of sanitary 
reform.' 

The statistics of the Montreal General Hospital 
are quoted to show .that the mortality of unvacd- 
nated persons is over 50 per cent, whilst amongst 
those having good marks it was only 4 per cent 
Dr. Doran and other writers are also laud under 
contribution, but we need not extract any quotations 
until we arrive at a few words uttered by Dr. Sand- 
with which are worth remembering, * That there is 
no chance for London obtaining pure water, until a 
severance is made between the vicious circle of the 
water-closet, the river, and the mouth.' We next 
notice the following, which is taken from Mr. Greville's 
memoirs, to illustrate the effect of pain or ill-health 
on the mind. * The capture of Vandamme was the 
consequence of a belly-ache, and the Metropolitan 
representation depended on a head-ache Twhich was 
suffered by Lord Harrowby.) If the trutn could be 
ascertained, perhaps many of the great events in 
history turn upon aches of one sort or other.' 

One more quotation from Dr. Bateson's report 
and we have done. The learned doctor evidently 
feared that the vestry might doubt as to the pro- 
priety of his laying before them various excerpts on 
the results of education ; the duty of Government to 
punish crime ; and the crimes and degradation 
which result from the herding together of the vicious 
and illiterate ; and he therefore says, * I would not 
have you suppose that what I am stating to you is 
foreign to your duties as vestrymen, and to the pur- 
pose for which you meet here. It is the very heart 
and core of them. The only true and lasting foun- 
dation upon which the glory and safety of a nation 
can be built, must be upon the cultivation of the 
moral and physical powers belonging to man. Wc 
may remember that sanitar>' science is capacious 
enough to embrace the whole of such cultivation, 
and minute enough to carry out its every detail 
With the great dramatist of old the sanitarian may 
say, " I deem nothing foreign to me which belongs to 
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^arlianuiitarg ^roatittngs. 

HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

[Xhursday^ February la) 
Lord Huntly, after referring to the reconuncndatioiB 
of the Committee of the House of Commons on the ab- 
ject of the foot and mouth disease, and remarking that be 
considered it objectionable that the enforcement of ^^' 
tions in respect to it should be left to the discretion oftf^ 
local authority, asked whether the Government '^"^^^ 
to withdraw the present r^:ulations. He also inquirtt 
whether steps would be taken to place the relations re- 
specting cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia on the same 
footing in Ireland as in England. 
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The Duke of Richmond and Gordon replied that after 
inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons, the 
Privy Council revoked the order relative to the foot and 
mouth disease previously in force ; but, in consequence of 
representations being mode that the disease was on the 
increase, permission was given to the local authorities to 
re*impose the restrictions if they so thought proper, and it 
vas not intended to make any alteration of the existing 
Order in Council With regard to ^leuro-pneumonia in 
Ireland, the Government did intend to enforce compulsory 
slaughter in that country. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Thursday^ February lo.) 

Mr. Cross moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
amending the Enclosure Acts, prefacing it by a long and 
minute history of the course of legislation, and of the prin- 
ciples on which the Enclosure Commissioners have acted. 
The bill proceeds on the principle that there is no longer 
that necessity which formerly existed for encouraging en- 
closures for the increase of the supply of food, and that 
while some commons ought to be enclosed, others, and 
these the greater number, should be kept open and regu- 
lated for the recreation of the people. The whole of the 
recommendations of the committee of 1869 are embodied 
m the bill, and where an application to enclose commons 
is made it must be considered on its own merits, and must 
be brought under the review of Parliament Each scheme 
will be referred to a standing committee of the House 
before it is embodied in a bill, and in the case of a sub- 
urban conunon, notice must be served on the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, which may appeal against the scheme. The 
Enclosure Commissioners are also empowered to receive 
applications for the regulation and improvement of cum- 
nions, and to raise rates for the maintenance of the im- 
proved commons. The bill, Mr. Cross said, while it gave 
additional facilities for providing fresh air and recreation 
ibr the i>eople, strictly respected private rights and vested 
interests. — Mr. Shaw Lefevre spoke upon the treatment 
which the bill of the late Government had received in the 
House of Lords. This bill he believed to be identical 
with the measure which he himself had introduced, but 
opinion had marched so rapidly that he doubted whether 
the compromise would now be satis&ctory to the country. 
Mr. Leeman, on the other hand, held that the bill would 
be received with general satisfaction, and censured Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre for opposing what he claimed as his own pro- 
posals. — Mr. Whitwell and Sir J. Lubbock also made 
some observations, and leave was then given to introduce 
the measure. 

{Monday^ February 14.) 

Mr. Hardy, in reply to questions by Dr. Lush and 
Mr. Gibson, with reference to dianges in the Army Medical 
Department, said it was perfectly true that in consequence 
of there being upwards of forty vacancies, and only sue 
candidates, the examination was deferred. He had laid 
before the department, which must be consnlted before he 
brought any scheme before the House, a proposal which, 
he believed, would remedy a great many, if not all, the 
grievances at present existing in the medical department. 



[Tuesday, February 15.) 

Sir W. Fraser moved a resolution condemning the 
parochial system of the metropolis, and declaring that the 
subject deserves the attention of her Majesty's Government, 
with a view to remove by legislation the great evils which 
at present exist. He prefaced his resolution by a review 
of the municipal history of London from the grant of the 
first charter to the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and he illustrated the inefficiency of the 
present system by noting various instances of insufficient 
\7ater and gas supply, defective drainage, accumulations of 



refuse, etc As a remedy he suggested a diminution of 
the number of parochial districts, and the election of the 
central authority by the general body of the ratepayers. 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. Goldney and Sir 
A. Lusk, who defended tne vestries, and by Sir W. Hogg, 
who narrated the achievements of the Metropolitan Board, 
and showed the futility of Sir W. Fraser's complaints and 
remedies. Mr. Locke also spoke, remarking on the vague- 
ness of Sir W. Fraser's proposals. 

Mr. Cross pointed out that, as there were to be motions 
on the gas and water-supply of the metropolis, and as 
Lord Elcho's Bill was to be re-introduced, there would be 
ample opportunities of discussing metropolitan administra- 
tion during the session. On that account he held it to be 
unnecessary to pronounce an opinion on the resolution^ 
which was then withdrawn. 



I^ato Bcports. 



OVERTIME. 

At Clerkenwell Police-court, Walter Barnard, box 
and pattern-card maker. Playhouse-yard, St. Luke's, was 
summoned by one of the Government inspectors of £u:- 
tories to answer complaints of having employed two young 
women in his establishment after certain hours, contrary to 
statute. The defendant, who pleaded guilty, was fined 
40r. and costs in the one case and 20f. and costs in the 
other. 

SEVENOAKS GAS. 

A PUBLIC meeting has been held in Sevenoaks to con- 
sider the advisability of opposing in Parliament certain 
clauses of a Bill promoted by the Sevenoaks Gas Company. 
The points at issue between the company and the local 
board relate to the standard of lighting power and purity 
of the gas. The standard of lighting power put in the 
Bill is fourteen candles by the London argand burner, 
which really means only about twelve candles by the 
argand burner adopted in the Metropolis Gas Act of 1 86a 



M'ILK ADULTERATION. 

J. Watson, farmer of Leckinger, near Derby, was 
charged with selling milk adulterated with water. Anson, 
the well-known milk contractor, of Great Queen Street 
and Drury Lane, had contracted with the defendant to 
deliver to him pure milk every day at the St. Pancras 
Station. As the quality of the milk was not found to be 
pure, Mr, Anson warned the defendant that he should have 
it analysed. When it was analysed it was found to con- 
tain 12 per cent, of water. For the defence it was urged 
that, though the milk was adulterated, the offence might 
have been committed by the servant of the defendant who 
is now in custody for felony. Mr. Barstow ordered the 
defendant to pay a penalty of 5/. and 5/. costs, or two 
months' imprisonment. The fine was paid. 



DEFECTIVE HOUSE DRAINAGE. 

Sir C. Hall has had before him the case oi Raphael v. 
Spurs and Pond* The plaintiff is the owner of a house in 
Jermyn street, and sought an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from permitting the leakage or escape of any 
foul water or offensive matter from the drains of lavatories, 
of the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant, so as to cause a 
nuisance or injury to the plain tilTs house, situated on a 
lower level. — The defendants' case was that they had 
taken every precaution to have remedied any defects in 
their system of drainage which they had been able to 
discover ; and after some discussion an arrangement was 
made that it should be referred to a surveyor to report upon 
the dispute between the parties. 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE ACT. 

G. S. Grimmond, confectioner, 366, Oxford Street, 
-appeared, to answer a summons taken out under the Smoke 
Nuisance Act, for not having a furnace on his premises so 
•constructed as to consume its own smoke. He had been 
previously convicted. — Mr. Sxmdison, civil engineer, ap- 
pointed by Government to carry out the proceedings under 
the Act, stated that the furnace on the defendant's premises 
was not constructed to consume its smoke. — Mr. Pickett, 
who appeared for the defendant, asked Mr. Sandison 
whether the stove in question was a furnace, and Mr. 
"Sandison said it certainly was. — Bettridge, 225 C, proved 
seeing dense black smoke issuing from the defendant's 
chimney on different occasions. — Mr. Pickett s^iid it ^'as 
•considered impossible from the size of the stove that it 
could smoke, and coal enough could not be put on to 
cause it to do so. — Mr. Newton asked whether it was 
meant that he should understand that the constable who 
had been in the witness-box had not told the truth. —Mr. 
Pickett said the constable might be biassed through the 
nature of his employment. — Mr. Newton said the constable 
would not say a nuisance took place if it did not. Neither 
was he a man likely to be biassed. He did not consider 
there was any defence. — The defendant was fined 2ar., and 
idf. costs. 

CONVEYING A FEVER PATIENT IN A 
HANSOM CAB. 

A. Burleigh, of 58, Sidney Street, Fulham, was sum- 
moned to answer the complaint of J. R. Jamieson, of the 
N division, that on the 27th ult., while in cliarge of Fanny 
Serjeant, who was suffering from a dangerous and infectious 
disorder, he exposed her in a public conveyance without 
taking precautions against spreading the disease. It ap- 
peared that on Thursday evening, the 27th ult., defendant 
engaged a hansom, and ordered the cabman to drive to the 
London Hospital, Liverpool Road, Islington. A lady got 
in with him. While going along he stopped the cab and 
gave the driver something to drink. The latter told him 
that he did not know the hospital named, but that there 
was a London Hospital. The defendant got in again and 
•ordered him to go there. On getting to the hospital they 
-got out and the defendant paid the cabman his fare and 
dischaiged him. The gate-keeper at once had the cab 
stopped till Dr. Murphy had seen what the patient was 
suffering from. On it being found that the young woman 
was suffering from scarlet fever, the cab was sent to the 
police station and disinfected. The defendant said the 
young woman was only a friend of his, and that he did not 
know that she was suffering from fever. Mr. Cooke ordered 
defendant to pay 3/. and I2j. cost, or in default one month's 
imprisonment with hard labour. 



COSTS OF OPPOSING AN APPLICATION FOR 
A PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

In the Queen's Bench on January 28, before Mr. Justice 
Quain and a Special Jury, was heatd the case of May v. 
"Gedfuy, An action.was brought on a solicitor's bill of costs, 
in connection with an inquiry instituted by the Local 
Government Board with reference to an application by the 
Bromley local board for a provisional order to authorise the 
taking of lands for a sewerage scheme. The defendant, 
being a member of a. Ratepayers' Association, which was 
formed to oppose the proposed scheme for the drainage of 
the district, retained the services of the plaintifTs branch 
firm at Bromley, of which a Mr. Gumey was the managing 
clerk, to represent the association. The plaintiff's firm 
having attended several meetings, sent in their bill of costs, 
amounting to 57/. The defendant thereupon stated that it 
had been arranged between Mr. Gumey and himself that 
the plaintiffs firm was. not to send in a bill to him, but to 
look for a subscription to be made by the ratepayers as an 
honorarium. Early in the case his Lordship intimated that 
lie should rYile that Gumey had no implied authority to 



make the arrangement set up by the defendant Gumey 
was then called, and deposed that he had informed tlK 
plaintiff of the arrangement made, as alleged, bj the 
defendant, and that he had not objected to it. The 
plaintiff and another member of the firm denied this, and 
also stated that Gumey had before denied to them the 
existence of the alleged agreement Eventually the jury 
found that the arrangement was communicated to the 
plaintiff and assented to by him. His Lordship, howeTer, 
declined to enter judgment, and stayed execution. 



FEES AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

OFFICE. 

We copy from the Newcastle DaUy Ckroniclf of Jumxj 
17 the following * spicy' paragraph : — * At the usual fort- 
nightly meeting of the Durham Board of Guardians, held 
on Saturday kst, an order from the Local GoverameDt 
Board was read, rescinding an order made on July 28 for 
annexing the small parish of Magdalene Place to the ad- 
joining parish of Gilesgate. — Mr. Coulson moved that the 
Board be asked to suspend their order until they had givea 
some explanation of their reasons for revoking their fonner 
order, and in doing so he tdok occasion to denounce the 
officers of the Local Government Board as a set of in* 
capables, who were paid 314,803/. a year for mismanaging 
the business of the country. Their clerk (Mr. Lisle) oa 
one occasion, in consequence of the unintelligible chaxacter 
of the Local Government Board's correspondence, was 
sent up to London to get a simple answer to a simple ques- 
tion. He was bandied about from one to another, and at 
last was referred to Mr. Lumley, an officer with a salaiy of 
2,000/. a year, but before the oracle would open his lips he 
demanded a fee of two guineas. The answer he gave to a 
simple question, after he had pocketed the two guineas, 
was so mystified and vague tnat their clerk could not 
understand it, and he requested that it .should be pat is 
writing. Before Mr. Lumley would do this he demanded 
another guinea, which was paid him, and his opinion, 
after all, was worthless. He (Mr. Coulson) contendel 
that the Local Cxovemment Board could not revoke their 
order of July, because while the Act of Parliament gave 
them power to annex one parish to another, they had no 
power to sever. — Mr. Cummiogs seconded Mr. Coulson's 
motion, which was carried by a considerable majority.' 

[Some explandtion as to the above matter seems calkd 
for, because, if the facts are correctly stated, abuses most 
exist in Whitehall of which the President of the Local 
Government Board ought to be made cognisant.] 



REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 

Sir, — I enclose you a paragraph from iheLtfds Maaaj, 
showing the irregular proceedings of the Leeds Noisance 
Committee and their superintendent of nuisances. I also 
forward you copy of a resolution passed every week by my 
sanitary committee on receiving my report, and the form of 
notice I subsequently issue. 

An Inspector of Nuisances. 

* At the Leeds Police-court before Mr. Brace, W. Wallis, 
estate agent, was summoned at the instance of Mr. Nev- 
house, Superintendent of the Sanitary Department in Leeds, 
for causing a nuisance by reason of a certain ashpit in 
Saville Street, Leeds, not being properly kept. Mr. 
Walker, who appeared for the defendant, raised a pre- 
liminary objection that by the Public Health Act, under 
which these proceedings were taken, the local authoritr 
must first satisfy itself of the existence of the nuisance, and 
then authorise Mr. Newhouse to take proceedings in is 
behalf. This had not been done in the present instance.— 
The Town Clerk, who prosecuted, contended that by the 
Act itself, and also by a special resolution of the Couodl 
Mr. Newhouse had authority to take proceedings himself. 
Mr. Bruce on a later day gave his decision on the ob- 
jection raised by Mr. Walker. Mr. Walker's conteniioa 
.was that the lo<al authority must first satisfy itself of the 
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existence of the nuisance, and then delegate to Mr. New- 
house the authority of taking proceedings on its behalf. 
Mr. Bruce upheld this contention, remarking that the 92nd 
section of the Public Health Act pointed out the duty of the 
local authority to cause an inspection of its district to be 
made to see what nuisances called for abatement. The in- 
fonnation got by the inspector was to be used by the local 
authority, and it they were satisfied that a nuisance existed 
they might then authorise the inspector to prosecute. He 
had a little doubt on the subject, but it seemed not un- 
reasonable that a person before being prosecuted should 
require the judgment of the local authonty and not simply 
that of their servant.' 

[On the whole we concur in Mr. Bruoe's view of the 
law. And the form sent by our correspondent seems well 
t»nceived for the purpose.] 



Corrcspon&tncc. 

All coMMumicaiions must bear iki signaturt of the wriUr, 
not ntcessarily for publUatiom, 

THE SANITARY ADMINISTRATION OF 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 

( To tJu Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I have to thank you for your kind notice of my 
report on the sanitary administration of South Shields. A 
little misconception, however, of the real state of things, 
due, no doubt, to my having ill expressed myself, appears 
in your remarks ; and this perhaps you will allow me 10 
correct. You say that my action apparently ceased after 
I had reported upon the cause of disease ; and that the 
inspector of nuisances, if there be one, appears in no way 
under the control of the health officer. This is not quite 
the case. In individual cases of nuisance which are found 
to exist, injurious to health, prompt action is alwa^ taken 
by the inspector, acting under my directions. For mstance, 
the cases of overcrowding, deficient ventilation, foul cess- 
pools, etc, mentioned m the report, were removed or 
remedied as soon as discovered, probably before being 
reported to the authority. It was to the larger questions 
of sanitary reform, in which no medical officer can act 
independently, that I wished to refer when I spoke of my 
recommendations not having received due attention ; such 
as the introduction of a more efficient system of refuse 
removal ; the provision of a public slaughter-house, so 
that the places at present in existence, which are utterly 
unfit for the purpose, might be done away with ; the 
closing of rows of cellar dwellings unfit for habitation ; 
the enforcement of building by-laws when houses are in 
course of erection ; the prohibition of a universal custom, 
indulged in by the corporation as well as others, of deposit- 
ing refuse on building land, etc. 

The Local Government Board, no doubt, wished to see 
what effisct my report would have before addressing the 
sanitary authority on the subject. 

If you will, in justice to the authority as well as 
myself, insert this letter in your next issue, I shall feel 
much oblieed. Your valuable journal is read by many 
people in Sis town. John Spear. 

South Shields, Feb. 12, 1876. 



THE ANALYSIS OF BUTTER. 

[To thi Editor of the SkHVtKVi Rboord.) 

Sir, — In your article entitled < Butter,' page 107, vou 
have been pleased to use our name, referring to a method 
of analysis devised by us ; we beg therefore that you will 
4dlow OS space in your colunms to defend that which in 
practice and by experience a great many analysts have 
found to be a trustworthy process. 



It is important that the readers of your and other public 
journals should be made fully masters of all the facts 
before substantiating an opinion upon any matter. 

If you ' look with distrust upon many of the butter 
prosecutions under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act,' so 
Mrill those who value your statement that ' toere is no 
acknowledged method of distinguishing between butter 
and other hits.' Acknowledged by whom, may we ask? 
We admit that there are those who before our method was 
made public, and immediately after the draft of it was 
handed in to tlie Committee of the House of Commons in 
1874, An<l without taking the pains to combat fact with 
fact, or giving our meth<xi a trial, conunenced to aigue 
against the process, and we are sorry to say have never 
since changed their opinion. 

We feel sure that when you know that our method im- 
proved by Turner, is used by many men, amongst whom 
are Dupre, Hassall, Muter, Allen, Hill, Wigner, Bemays, 
and Turner, and is practised in such institutions as die 
Glasgow University, Liverpool Institute, and Somerset 
House Laboratories, you will no longer declare that there 
is 'no acknowledged method of distinguishing between 
butter and other fats.' 

If difference of opinion is to render a method liable to 
be stigmatised as unacknowledged, then we must remain 
i$t statu quo until Messrs. Frankland and Wanklyn have 
extinguished their differences in water analysis. 

Further on, you state that it was ' at one time main- 
tained' (therefore inferentially not now maintained) *by 
Angell and Hehner, that butter contained more than a trace 
of butyric and other volatile adds.' We do still hold this 
opinion, and our statement has never been disproved by 
experiment; and upon this fact is based our method oif 
butter analysis. 

If any of your readers will saponify a butter, liberate 
the volatile acids by means of sulphuric acid, and distil, they 
will find that from ^ to 8 per cent, of such bodies will pass 
over into the distillate, and therefore that no mere traces 
but substantial percentages of volatile and soluble acids 
exist in butter. 

It has certainly been suggested by a writer, without a 
vestige of proof, that butters may consist of not fully satu- 
rated ethers of glycerine, that is to say of mono- or di- 
glycerides of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids ; we beg to 
submit that this writer cannot possibly have understood the 
principle of our method, it being of no consequence what- 
ever whether butter contains mono- or di-glycerides, or 
whether it contains 8 or 9 per cent, of volatile acids ; the 
£eu:t being, that the amount of insoluble acids contained in 
butter is about 9 per cent lower than the quantity of such 
acids obtainable from any other animal fats, and that the 
suggestion of a possible difficulty about the state of satura- 
tion of the glycerides is a valudess hypothesis beside the 
results obtained bv experiment, and should not be allowed 
to interfere with the working of a method which in skilled 
hands is giving valuable results. We agree with the writer 
that ' a thorough investigation of the subject is needed ;* 
the truth is all that is required, and arguments pro or con. 
should be strengthened by statements based upon actual 
observation and experiment To wait until h3rpotheses are 
exhausted would be to postpone all action sine die, 

Arthur Angell and Otto Hbhner. 

Hants County Laboratory, February 14, 1876. 



APFOINTMSKTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CBB8, INSFS0TOB8 OF HUISAHOBS^ 
BTO. 

Bakbr, Robert Summen, Esq., has been appointed Chairmaa of the 
North Wabham Urban Suiitary Authonty. 

Bbhkkt, Charlec John, M.R.Ca. England, has been re-appoinled 
MediaU Ofiioer of Health for the Fairfield Urban Sanitary Dis- 
tzict. 

Calk, Mr. Alfred, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuisances lor 
the Wolverhampton Urban .Sanitary District, vice Ward, ap- 
pointed Cleric in the Saniury Office. 
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Empsok, Mr. Tosiah Sadler, has been appointed Clerk to the North 
Walsham Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Harris, Mr. Valentine, has been appointed a Sub-Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Wolverhampton Sanitary District 

5TEBLE, Sidney Thomas, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh. and L.M., M.R.CS. 
England, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
new Todmorden Urban Sanitary Dbtrict. 

TH911AS, Mr. Geoige. has been appointed a Sub-Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Wolverhampton Urban Sanitary Distria. 

Wblsford, Mr. Geoi^e B., has been appointed Clerk to the Wey- 
mouth Rural Sanitary Authority^ vice Hare, deceased. 

WoopBRiDGB, Mr. Charles, Jun., nas been appointed Clerk to the 
Uxbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. Charles Wood- 
bridge, resigned. 

Woodward, William, M.D. University of St Andrew, L.R.CP. 
London. M.R.C.S. England, L.S.A. London, has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Malvern Link Urban Sanitary 
District 



VACANCIES. 



AvLBSBURY Rural Sakitary District. Inspector of Nuisances 
and Vaccination Officer : 150^ and yd, per annum. Application, 
aand insUnt, to Joseph Parrott, Clerk to the Authority. 

Bboporo Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
aoo/. per annum. Application, aand instant, to Mark Sharman, 
Clerk to the Authority. 

Down, County of. Public iWalyst. Application, March 10, to Robert 
Gordon, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Court House, Down- 
pattick. 

Fbstiniog, Rural Sanitary Authority. Qerk. 

"Olamorganshirb. Public Anal]|rst : a/, xu. 6</. for each statutory 
report, 15*. for each analysis and certificate, and xo*. 6rf. for 
Attending as a witness at the place where he resides, or ns. with 
3x. per mile going and retummg elsewhere. Application, March 
X, to T. Dalton, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 

Loughborough Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

North Walsham Urban Sanitary Authority. Treasurer, 
Medical Officer of Health, Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Collector. 

^hbppey Rural Sanitary Authority. Treasurer. 

WSYMOUTH AND MbLCOMBB-RbCIS UrbAN SaNITARY AUTHORITY. 

Surveyor. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

13. Improvements in deodorisins and purifying sewage, Christopher 
Rawson, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, and John William 
Slater, Tamworth-terrace, London. 

-907. Improvements in the process of and arrangements and machinery 
for treating escreta, house refuse, and sewage sludge, to 
ol^aan manure and other products therefrom, John Howard 
Kidd, Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

:333« Improvements in the manufacture of white lead and apparatus 
employed therein, John Covrdery Martin, Upper HQl-street, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

'247. Improvemenu in the treatment and manufiurture of natural and 
other phosphates, William lohn Williams, Vron Dcg, Aber- 
gele, Denbighshire, North WalesL 

-949. An improved fire-alarm and gas interceptor, Edward Primerose 
Howard Vaughan, Chancery-lane, London. — A communica- 
tion from Alexandre Ath^nodore Fr^cot, ParisL 

-453. Improvements in water-doseu and analogous apparatus, Thomas 
Smith, Bannockbum, Stirlingshire, N.B. 

-a6z. Improvemenu in the construction and arrangement of burners 
used for illuminating purposes in which gas u employed as 
the illumiiating medium for diffusing light, John i5rake 
Fsfaner, Camberwell, Surrey. 

-973. Improvemenu in apparatus for cleansing water from impurities, 
John Henry Johnson, Lincoln's-inn-Aelds, London.— A com- 
munication firom Melchior Noldeii, Frankfort-on-thc-Maine, 
Germany. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
•362X. Deodorising. D. Gill, Weston^super-Maie. 

This invention consists in certain methods of neutralising the 
poisonous, noxious, and oflfiensive qualities of sewer or dnin gas, and 
-also of neutralising the injurious qualities of sewage matters, and of 
deodonsmg the same ; and in the construction and arrangement of 
'?PP^'V* "'' «ffe«mg such purposes, the whole forming a system of 
fununtion. For these purposes any chemical compound capable of 
icsdiJy evolving chlorine gas, or any other compounds belonging to 
the daas of substances known as ' disinfcctanu ' b or aro employed, 
the gases or vaponrs being produced therefrom, and brought into 
contact with the substances to be neutralised and deodonsed by 
means of the apparatus, which is specially constructed and arranged 
to ttttCL such objects. ^ 

96a6b Extinctora. £. G. Brewer, Chancery Lane. 

The arrangement and construction of apparatus whereby the pro- 
•duction of ^ pressure within fire extinaors or other vessels is ob- 
tained m a simpler and better manner than hitherto, and the means 
ior seahng and opening the ordinary add vessels or bottles contained 
4n the said exttncton^ and applicable to other vestels. 



NOTES, QXJSBIBS» AND BEPLIB8. 

THE GREAT TOWNS OF ENGLAND. 

The Registrar-General estimates that in the middle of this presest 
year 1876 the population of London — that is to say, the Metro^iolitia 



357i9i7 : and Salford, 1^8,435 ; Birmingham, 371,839; DabUn, y4,(m: 
Leeds, 291,583 ; Sheffield, 374,9x4 : Edinbuigh, 315,146 : Br^ol, 
'99>539 : Bradford. 173,723 : Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 139*9^ : HuU, 




show the population wilhtn the municipal boundaries of the above 
provincial towns ; but sometimes these boundaries do not include sone 
newer or outlying part of a town, and so the population may be under- 
stated. 

A NEW DISINFECTANT. 

^ At a meeting of the Medical Society of Victoria, Dr. Day ex- 
hibited a new disinfectant He had been long in search of ui ageat 
capable of purifying the hands after post-mortem examinatiao. and 
for the use of persons in attendance upon the subjecu of infcctioiM 
diseases. He has found that a most eflectual disinfectant is produced 
by the combination of a drachm of etherial solution of p«t>xide of 
hydrogen (erroneously called oronic ether) with an ounce of RinuaeTf 
toilet vinegar. There are two marked advantages in the combiiiatiae 
of vinegar with the peroxide. In the first place, vinegar, m oooiana 
wdth most acids, is cainble of preserving the peroxide : and, in the 
second, it allows this powerful disinfecting^ agent to be used with sosji, 
the free alkali of which, under ordinary circumstances would decooh 
pose it For the purpose of disinfecting the hands after attending on 
persons suffering from puerperal fever or other infectious diseases 
after well washing and drying them, the disinfectant should be well 
rubbed m,— Australian Medical JoHrttal, July. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

We read in the World that ' the post of health oflker under tk 
Sanitary Acts is a new one, open to the country doctor, but it isa aus- 
takeever to allow a general practitioner, who relies chiefly upon jvivatt 
practice for his income, to take the appointment If he does htc doty 
he will be certain to get into hot water and to lose patiema. TliereisBo- 
thing which more certainly rouses the anger of the squires and Canaen 
than anything which threatens to add to the rates, and of course a& 
sanitary improvements have that result Before the recent Sanitarf 
Acts were passed — before even thr old inspectonof nuianoesvoe 
appointed---the country doctor, as the only man in the parish hariaf 
any knowledge of the Laws of health, often felt it his duty toej^ote 
some flagrant instance of disease-breeding filth : but he seldom did » 
without raising a storm about his ears tiiat most men would shrink 
firom calling forth a second time. The old race of fiannen thou^ta 
"^ood stink" was rather healthful than otherwise, and would cAea 
tnumphantly tell how they, their fathers, or their cottagen had lived 
for sixty or seventy years in the best of health with a ditch drain cf 
the most odoriferous character close to the back-door ; evi d ence on- 
elusive, they thought, of the baselessness of the new-fangled hsadea, 
of Jthe medioal man. Smoe then the schoolmaster has been abroad , 
and the motto, Sanitas samtatnm omnia sanitas^ has been proouil- 
gated ; but thero is still the same indisposition to increa.«e the laio. 
and a very sluggish appreciatian of the benefits of dcanliaess and 
pure auf.' 

THE PAUPER ROLL. 

The number of paupers receiving relief in England and Wafes on 
July z. X875, was 746,065 ; the returns show Z34t938 indoor, and 
6za,368 outdoor ; but 4^z are counted in both these dasaes, or twice 
over, having had both indoor and outdoor relief on the day named. 
The paupers were one in 30^ or 3*3 per cent on the popohr wa 
cntunented at the Census of Z87Z. As we are nearlv hal£>wayto«aras 
the next Census, the population is increased, and tne tnae ntins aie 
not quite so high as those just suted. The total is leas by 37f94i* or 
4*8 per cent, than at the corresponding date in 1874. The number of 



able-bodied paupers— namely, 04,969— «hows a decreaaeof 6^631. « 
6*5 per cent ; in Laacashin^a decrease of ii'y per cent^ ud, ia uis 



metropolis. 15 per cent The number of adult able-bodied mw 
paupers shows a decrease from 30^474 in July 1874 to 18,941 >» Ji>7 
Z875. The classification of the paupers, whidi deals with the grois 
number, 746^106, without a deduction for tne 441 double entries, shoes 
>34t338 A<lult males, being less by 8,385 than in July 1S74 : 3i'>*H 
adult females, a decrease of 16,657 : *A^»^S1 chiklren, a decrease a 
>3*834 : 3>3oa vagrants, a decrease of 97. But the number of booe 
paupers haa increased ; the males beins 3^^5. an increase of 4<H - 
the females, 30,z<8, an increase of 638 ; the children, r.oas. an iaoea* 
of 89* The total number of insane paupers in July 1875 was i&<74 
indoor, and 39,104 outdoor, the majority of the latter beini|[ in asylua^ 
The total number of paupers shows a decrease of the mdoor fro* 
<37>944 in July Z874 to Z3^,338 in July 1875, and a decrease fira* 
646,404 to 6z3,a68 in the outdoor paupers. 



NOTICE. 

Thb Sanitary Record.si publislud tvay Satmwi^ 
ing, and may he ordered dirut/rom the Fublukm. Ammad 
SubseripHam, 17J. 4^. :/ru by fnU 19'- ^d. 

Reading Covers to hold za numbers of THE SAKITAST R>* 
OORD have been prepared, and may be kad dirteijhem ibe 
PubUskers or Hurongk any Bookseiier, price ^ «ccA. 
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SANITABY WOBK IN BUBAI. DIS- 

TBICTS. 

BY GEORGE WILSON, M.A., M.D.» 

(Medical Officer of Health, Combined Districts, North 

Wani'ickshire. ) 

MID-WARWICKSHIRE SANITARY DISTRICT. 

It is only within the last few years, indeed, I may 
say, since the commencement of that remarkable 
social revolution, so well-known as 'The Agricul- 
tural Labourers' Movement,' that any degree of public 
attention has been directed to the sanitary condition 
of the rural homes and villages of England. It is 
quite true that shortly before that movement took 
place, the revelations made by the Agricultural Com- 
mission appointed in 1867, were sufficiently startling 
to arouse even the most apathetic in matters of 
social reform, but blue-book facts, and the no less 
realistic sketches of * special correspondents,' received 
but a passing notice, labourer's pay became the bone 
of contention, while the wretcned condition of his 
home was forgotten. And the pity of it is that it 
was forgotten by himself as well as by those who 
knowing something of the attendant evils might have 
helped him to help himself in this direction. 

It would be out of place here to enter into the 
social aspects of this question, but it does appear 
disappointing, to say the least, that amidst all this 
contention the wholesome doctrine that ' cleanliness 
is next to godliness ' has never yet been effectively 
preached. Apart from increase of wages the cry of 
the agricultural labourer has hitherto been, — exten- 
sion of the franchise, and ' Give us land with our cot- 
tages.' Now, I am no politician, and just because I 
am no politician, I would say, extend the franchise by 
all means, extend it ad infinitum if you like, it will 
possibly make canvassing as impracticable as bribery 
is illegal ; but do not ask for more land until you can 
show that you make good use of the patches of 
garden which you alresidy possess. Why is it that 
the leaders of the movement make no outcry against 
the miserable condition of the labourer's home and 
its frequently filthy surroundings ? This surely is a 
pjea for help which, if earnestly and persistently 
advanced, could not fail to elicit such an amount of 
public sympathy and support that probably a fair 
hearing might be obtained at Social Science Con- 
gresses and the like, and, what is of infinitely more 
value, that amount of legislative interference without 
which it is utterly impossible to mitigate to any 
appreciable degree the evils which have been ac- 
cumulating through centuries of sanitary ignorance 
and neglect. But in the matter of cleanliness, so far 
as it is possible under conditions often so adverse, 
by all means let self-help be inculcated <is a first and 
fundamental principle ; and, as side-issues, I would 
also say — let honesty in labour, 'a fair day's work for 
a fair day's pay,' be advocated as a duty, and, 
further, let there be a wholesale denunciation of that 
suicidal custom, which is almost universally exacted 
by the labourer, of demanding an unstinted supply 
of beer during hay-mowing or harvest, and which is 
readily and one would hope unwittingly, granted by 
the farmer, because, in providing this extra stimulus 

* Read at the Meeting of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, February 19, 1876. 



to work, it pays him in the long run. Possibly to 
most of you all this may appear to be a digression 
from the subject-matter in hand, but to those whose 
duty it is to study health-questions in rural districts, 
these and many other social problems of a similarly 
complex kind, are constantly obtruding themselves. 
While, therefore, I fully sympathise with the labourer 
in his efforts at improving his position, and am 

g leased to think that the rate of his weekly wages 
as increased on the average three shillings per 
man since the commencement of the movement, I 
would like to see a little more of the spirit of self- 
reliance abroad, a great deal less of the tendency to 
shirk work except it be piece-work, a little more 
thrift, much less beer and spirit-drinking, and a 
wider appreciation of the evils attendant upon defec- 
tive house-accommodation and neglect of house- 
cleanliness. 

Coming, however, to the practical aspects of 
sanitary work in rural districts, I propose to discuss 
the subject under the convenient headings of house- 
accommodation ; water-supply ; refuse-removal, in- 
cluding scavenging, drainage, and closet accommo- 
dation ; and I shall also briefly direct attention to 
some collateral questions which are beset with diffi- 
culties, legal or otherwise. 

And, first, with regard to the house-accommoda- 
tion. To say that this is notoriously bad as regards 
quality, and in many counties of England, utterly 
deficient in quantity, is to state the case in the 
mildest possible terms. Even in that large tract of 
Warwickshire with which I am officially connected, 
and where the evils to which I refer were, according 
to the Report of the Agricultural Commissioners, 
not nearly so glaring as in several other counties, I 
find from the house-to-house survey which has been 
carried out, that in many of the villages as many as 
15 to 20 per cent of the houses contain only one 
sleeping-room, and that about one-half the number 
contain only two sleeping-rooms. What this means 
when you come to consider the inner life of many a 
cottage home, I need not pause here to mention ; 
the only wonder is that our agricultural labourers 
are as moral as they are. 

The well-to-do, and what is called the intelligent 
portion of the. community, are so accustomed, to 
admire the picturesque appearance of the wayside 
cottage, with its patched-up roof, its weather-worn 
look, its occasional adornment with honeysuckle 
and other old English flowers, that they are apt to 
regard it with the same amount of insipid senti- 
mentalism which they attach to a piece of old china, 
and would cherish it accordingly ; but let them take 
a glance inside, and they will but too oflen find a 
low room badly lighted, and, but for the chinks and 
crannies about doors and windows, badly ventilated ; 
a rickety stair, or a tottering ladder leading to the 
bedroom above ; holes in the bedroom floor {)atched 
up with rough pieces of wood or patched over with 
brown paper, and the bedroom itself without plaster 
or ceiling, with nothing but the rafters and thatched 
roof between the inmates and the outer air. The 
cottage, no doubt, makes a capital subject for a 
water-colour sketch ; but to complete the sketch, or 
at all events to make it still more realistic, the lines 
of the late Charles Kingsley might often be fidy ap- 
pended : 

Where, packed in one reeking chamber, 

Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay. 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride bed. 
And the walls let in the day. 
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Add to all this that the cottage is frequently built on 
an undrained subsoil, so that, with a damp and 
uneven floor and moist walls, it is no matter for sur- 
prise that rheumatism, heart-disease, consumption, 
and other forms of lung-disease are far more nfe in 
rural districts than all the other forms of so-called 
preventable disease put together. 

Now, although it maybe quite true that there are 
many large landed proprietors who, recognising that 
they have public obligations as well as private rights, 
have of recent years been striving to provide proper 
cottage accommodation on their estates, still it can- 
not be overlooked that there are odiers who have not 
hesitated to evict such of their dependants as 
threatened to become an eyesore or a burden upon 
them, and have driven them to neighbouring villages, 
only to increase the overcrowding already existing 
there. But the great obstacle to improvement is the 
fact that many of the worst class of cottages belong 
to owners who are really so poor that they can 
neither afford to repair nor build ; that others belong 
to owners who either hold them on leases which are 
nearly expired, or possess only a life interest in them ; 
and that many of what arc called the old charity or 
parish houses are vested in boards of guardians who, 
not having the power to build or tlie funds to repair, 
are compelled to go into the market when any pres- 
sure to improve is brought to bear upon them, and 
sell the wretched hovels for what they will fetch. 
Then, again, there are holders of land who positively 
refuse either to lease or build in localities where 
good cottages are urgently required, and who, as I 
have already said, are sometimes only too glad to 
effect a clearance, no matter at what cost to the 
comfort and well-being of the labourer. Roughly 
estimated, and I believe the estimate does not fall 
very wide of the mark, some idea of the magnitude 
of the financial aspect of the question was given by 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, when he remarked, as 
President of the Social Science Congress three years 
ago, ' If a minimum of one-third of the agricultural 
houses of Great Britain require to be rebuilt, you 
have something like a measure of our great neces- 
sity on the rural side of the question. It is a matter 
of building 700,000 cottages at a cost of seventy 
millions steriing.' But, while the condition of such 
a vast number is so hopelessly bad that total demo- 
lition and replacement by new cottages is the only 
eflfectual remedy, there are thousands of others which 
could be made habitable and healthy by adaptation 
and adequate repairs ; and in this respect there is no 
doubt that there has been considerable improvement 
since the passing of the Public Health Act, 1872, in 
many parts of the country. Yet even with the most 
willing sanitary authorities, and with the most 
assiduous officers, the improvement in this direction 
is but teipporising with the difficulty, and, moreover, 
It is by no means equally distributed, even in the 
same locality, though the need for improvement be 
general. While some owners are ready and willing 
to cany out any suggestions of the sanitary authority, 
such instances as the following are by no means un- 
common ; a notice is served upon an owner, who re- 
ceives only a nominal rent, to render habitable a 
dilapidated cottage ; his reply is, that it is not worth his 
whOe to repair, and he would rather that it be closed 
altogether ; or notice is served upon an owner who is 
too poor to pay, and who occupies the cottage himself, 
and he replies, * If you close my cottage as no longer 
habitable, \ have nowhere else to go to but to the 
workhouse ;' or, again, a notice is served to abate a 



case of overcrowding where the family has outgrown 
the sleeping acconunodation, and you find, what is 
often quite true, that it is impossible to get a more 
commodious house in the village. Indeed, with regard 
to this last difficulty, one has to be guided not so 
much by any hard or fast rule as by the special cir- 
cumstances of the case. As stated in one of my 
annual reports : ' The cases of overcrowding met 
with are generally confined to single families occu- 
pying houses with only one sleeping-room ; and in 
endeavouring to d^ with this form of nuisance 
there are several points which have to be considered. 
In the first place, it is clear that if the minimum al- 
lowance of cubical space is made too high, the in- 
stances of overcrowding judged by this standard 
would become so numerous that any attempt to deal 
with them would be impossible ; in the second place, 
the ages of the children have to be taken into ac- 
count ; and in the third place, it becomes a question 
whether, in condemning a house as being too small 
for the family, another and suitable one is to be found 
in the village. With regard to cubical space, it 
appeared to me, after care^l inquiry into the average 
amount of sleeping accommodation, that the stan- 
dard of 200 cubic feet per head was as high as it 
could be raised for families consisting of parents and 
young children, though at the same time I am free 
to confess that a minimum of 300 cubic feet space, 
even with good means of ventilation, is little enough 
for the requirements of health. But in cases where 
it was found that grown-up children of both sexes 
slept in the same room, or in the same room with 
their parents, the question of cubic space became a 
matter of secondary consideration, and the plea of 
overcrowding has been insisted on in the interests of 
decency as much as on the score of health. . . . 
All this, of course, is an admission that only the 
more glaring cases of overcrowding have been dealt 
with ; but with so many cottages containing only 
one sleeping-room it is impossible to lessen the 
extent of the evil, except by acting on principles 
such as these.' These remarks, be it remembered, 
apply to a district where there is not so much a 
scarcity of houses, such as they are, in many parts, 
but of fairly habitable dwellings ; in districts where 
there is a general scarcity of cottages of every de- 
scription, it is of course impossible to deal with 
overcrowding even to this limited extent 

If I have dwelt somewhat longer than I had in- 
tended on this portion of my subject, it is because 
my conviction is a strong one that sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, the legislature must pass 
some measure akin to die recent * Act for facilitating 
the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes in Large Towns,' which shall be applicable to 
rural and small urban districts. Let this legislative 
necessity be advocated as warmly as it has hitherto 
been tacitly admitted, and there will be no difficulty 
in drawing up a bill which, without unfairly interfer- 
ing with the rights of private property, will give a 
wholesome stimulus to the discharge of public obli- 
gations ; afford the requisite scope for individual or 
conjoint enterprise in adapting old cottages and in 
building new ones where they are required ; and, 
above all, empower and impose it as a duty on sani- 
tary authorities which cannot be evaded, that they 
themselves shall carry out the necessary improve- 
ments in localities where private or conjoint enter- 
prise, aided if you like, by philanthropic efibrt, may 
prove inadeauate, or where public obligations on the 
part of landowners are in this respoct persistently 
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neglected. But it has been urged that individual or 
conjoint enterprise will fail to be elicited because 
cottage property does not pay a sufficient percentage 
on the outlay. Well, I am quite willing to admit 
that what are called ornamental cottages may not 
pay, but ornamental cottages are needlessly expen- 
sive, and are built under exceptional circumstances. 
What I do know is this, that cottages have been 
built within the last few years each containing three 
bedrooms, and with concrete walls one foot thick, at 
a cost of about 100/. per cottage, exclusive of earth- 
clcsets. Such a block of cottages has been erected 
by Mr. Howard, of Bedford, and one may feel quite 
sure from his well-known position as a sanitary re- 
former, that every requirement of health has been 
attended to. Then, again, it is very well known that 
the worst class of cottages when they get into the 
hands of small property owners often pay as much 
as ten to fifteen per cenL on their outlay, so that 
taking into consideration the improved and improv- 
ing position of the labourer to pay a better rental, 
the fair return that may even now be obtained for 
new cottages, and the comparatively large return 
which is obtained for all cottages after being put into 
habitable repair, there is every reason to believe that 
there will be no lack of private or public enterprise 
in the shape of local building and improving societies, 
provided only the requisite facilities for such enter- 
prise be legalised by Act of Parliament 

Without, however, enlarging on this question, 
tempting though it be, I wish to refer in passing to 
two papers amongst others in which this problem has 
been fully discussed, and in which, as it appears to 
me, there may be found all the suggestions necessary 
for sound legislative enactment I refer more es- 
pecially to Dr. Bond's well-known paper on the 
* Home of the Agricultural Labourer,' and to Dr. 
Child's ' Suggestions as to the Legislative Changes 
required for the purpose of Improving Labourers' 
Dwellings,' read at the last meeting of the Social 
Science Congress.* 

The next topic which comes under consideration 
is the water-supply in rural districts. We are all so 
accustomed to preach the doctrine that pure water is 
one of the chief necessaries of life that the more one 
knows of the quality of the water used by the rural 
population, the more one is astonished that the 
amount of disease which can be fairly attributed to 
it, large though that be, is not very much greater than 
it really is. Very often, and especially after a heavy 
fall of rain during a dry season, I feel warranted in 
saying that the great majority of the wells would be 
found to be polluted to a degree which would con- 
demn the water as totally unfit to use according to 
any of the ordinary standards of purity laid down by 
analytical chemists. This being the case, and I 
doubt not that it will be substantiated by all who 
have had practical experience in this matter, how 
comes it that the amount of consequent disease, 
large as I have said though that be, is far from being 
proportional to the frequent pollution of the water- 
supply ? I think it can be explained in this way : 
Grown-up members of a family drink very little water 
as such ; the husband and grown-up sons drink their 
beer; the mother and the grown-up daughters de- 
pend upon washy tea for which the water must be 
boiled and therefore rendered comparatively in- 
nocuous ; the victims, as a rule, are the children. I 
have no doubt whatever that the infant mortality in 

* See SANfTARY Record, Oct. 33,'i875, p. 295. 



rural districts from diarrhoea, which especially pre- 
vails in the summer and autumn months, is largely 
owing to the impurity of the water which they drink 
as it comes from the well, or when mixed with milk 
in feeding-bottles. 

But to come to the practical aspects of the 
question. In districts, such as my own, the under- 
ground water is within easy reach in most parts, 
wells are dug close to the house, and often in danger- 
ous proximity to drains, or deep ashpits connected 
with privies. In such cases the deep ashpit or cess- 
pits should be regarded as a nuisance dangerous to 
health, and done away with altogether, and the 
drains should either be diverted or replaced by open 
and properly channelled gutters. Another source of 
danger is, that the upper part of the well is seldom 
puddled to a sufficient depth to keep out surface 
impurities, nor is the covering so evenly and imper- 
viously laid as to keep out slop water. Frequently, 
too, a well, in other respects good, becomes ulti- 
mately polluted because it is never cleaned out ; and 
I regard this periodic cleansing of wells as such a 
necessity that I think' every pump-well should 
be provided with a properly constructed manhole 
for purposes of inspection and cleansing, and 
that the well should be cleansed at stated times. 
Sometimes it happens that the surrounding 
soil is so soaked with filth that the well must 
be closed, and a new one ought to be sunk 
in a more remote part of the garden ; but as re- 
gards this obligation the law unfortunately gives no 
power to enforce a new water-supply unless under 
conditions that are only applicable to towns or vil- 
lages where a public supply is provided. It is all 
very well to give magistrates power to close a well or 
to order that it shall only be used for certain pur- 
poses, but they should also be empowered to order 
the construction of a new well wherever it is required 
and can be provided, and as regards isolated cottages, 
to close diem, failing this condition. In villages this 
fiaw in the Public Health Act need not be &lt, be- 
cause the sanitary authority has power to supply 
water either by public wells, by introducing a public 
water-supply if necessary, or by contracting with 
private individuals who have good wells to supply 
water to their needy neighbours /or a fixed sum, or 
failing all these, to cart the water into the villages 
during a period of scarcity* or until a public supply 
can be provided. In my own distnct, all these 
agencies have been put in operation at one place or 
another, and the wholesome pressure exerted on 
owners of house- property in this way has frequendy 
induced them to provide a proper water-supply where 
good water can be procured by sinking wells. 

These remarks apply chiefly to districts in which 
pump-wells afibrd the usual sources of water-supply, 
but in many parts where the level of the subsoil water 
is near the surface shallow dip-wells are common. 
I look upon these as much more dangerous than 
ordinary pump-wells, because they are more exposed 
to the dangers of filth and pollution, and because I 
have observed that in localities where they are com- 
mon, the inhabitants often suffer from round-worms 
apart from other ailments caused by water impuri- 
ties. 

But there are many rural districts in England 
where, in addition to impurity, there is scarcity of 
water. The geological formation is such that ordin- 
ary pump-wells are out of the question. How is the 
water-supply to be provided for in such districts as 
thesc.^ Without entering into details, the answer is, 
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in storage of the rainfall and in taking advantage of 
neighbouring streams. Sometimes it happens diat 
the village is so situated with regard to a stream, 
that the water can be conveyed into it by gravitation 
and without incurring any extravagant outlay; at other 
times the volume of the stream is so large that the 
water can be pumped by water-power into a reservoir 
of sufficient altitude to supply the village by gravita- 
tion. Or, again^ suppose that the village is so 
high-lying and so far removed from a stream 
that the only source of supply depends upon stor- 
age of the rainfall, I have no doubt whatever, 
that even this difficulty could be overcome by the 
skill of the engineer, and at a cost which would not 
seriously increase &e rates. As elements in the 
solution of a problem of this kind, I may mention 
that, supposing the ordinary roof-water is stored for 
washing purposes, an allowance of three gallons per 
head daily or about 1,000 gallons per head per 
annum, would be quite sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of health. Well, every inch of rain falling on 
an acre of groimd, supplies at least 22,500 gallons of 
water, and as the aveiage rainfall, even allowing for 
evaporation, amounts at the lowest estimate to 20 
inches, the available rainfall per annum would 
amount to 450,000 gallons per acre ; so that if the 
whole of the rainfall falling on an acre of ground 
were collected and stored during the year, it would 
be sufficient to supply the wants of a village con- 
taining 450 inhabitants. Undeiground reservoirs 
are by no means difficult of construction or expensive 
if cement is used; and as regards the gathering 
ground, if the water cannot be collected by drainage, 
it will be an easy matter to select an acre or two of 
ground with a suitable slope, level it, and cover it 
with slates or cement, and protect it with a paling 
to keep cattle off. 

All this, of course, is more of a problem for the 
sanitary engineer than for the medical officer of 
health, and I merely allude to it here to demonstrate 
that the water-supply of even exceptionally situated 
villages need not be regarded as by any means an 
insuperable difficulty. 

{7o be continued^ 
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TTHE ABTIBANS* DWELLINGS ACT AS 
APPLIED TO THE METBOPOLIS. 

Since our article on this Act was published, the 
engineer and the architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have furnished a report of their plans as 
submitted to the Secretary of State. They say, in 



the first place, that the Board do not propose to 
build on the imhealthy area, but leave that to Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, or any other person interested in 
the welfare of the labouring classes, at such rents as 
the displaced inhabitants could afford to pay, and in 
accordance with the scheme as approved by the 
Secretary of State. As no less than 5,500 adults and 
children were to be removed from the unhealthy 
area in their report, they suggested that 1,000 tene- 
ments of one room each, containing 140 square feet 
each of floor space, or this space divided into two 
rooms,, would be required. When the report was 
submitted to the Board, this number was reduced to 
650 tenements having 140 square feet of floor space 
each. It was also decided that each room should 
have a recess, in which a bed could be placed. The 
Board's scheme also provided for two and three- 
roomed tenements in sufficient number to accommo- 
date the remainder of the displaced inhabitants, viz., 
250 of two and 50 of three rooms. In drawing up 
their report, they had to consider what amount of 
rent could be paid, which would be less in these 
buildings than in those provided by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow's company and others. ' If the people of 
Holbom are turned out of their dwellings, and no 
improved accommodation within their means is pro- 
vided for them, they will be put to great hardship, 
and will be compelled to huddle together more 
closely, so that the carrying out of the Act might 
become to them a bane rather than a benefit' 

A discussion ensued, when it was urged that it 
was impossible to provide better dwellings, except at 
an enormous cost, which the poor could not pay. 
For instance, in Sir Sydney Waterlow's buildings 
lately erected in Commercial Street, the largest num- 
ber of tenements were let at 6j. 6k/. per week, and 
the lowest rent received for any was 6j. per week, a 
sum utterly beyond the means of a number of 
labourers, who, when employed at the docks and 
other similar places, did not earn more than from 
15J-. to iSj. per week. Now as rooms had to be pro- 
vided at 2J. dd, per week, or even less, it was con- 
sidered that the engineer and architect had shovm 
due discretion in drawing up their report, and in the 
corresponding scheme. One of the members said 
that he had visited the houses in the unhealthy area, 
and found many of them worse than pig-sties. The 
rooms were dark, and had a foul atmosphere. There 
were many widows and single men who would no 
more think of taking two or three rooms than they 
would a large house. 

In discussing the operations of the Act there 
are two or three necessary matters that are at 
the bottom of all the plans, but which are not 
always kept in view, viz., that, whilst the local 
authority is bound to provide that the new build- 
ings will have proper and sufficient approaches 
for the purposes of light and ventilation, >'et it is 
equally compelled * to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of at the least as many persons of the working 
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classes as may be displaced in the area with re- 
spect to which the scheme is proposed, in suitable 
dwellings, which unless there are special reasons to 
the contrary, shall be situate within the limits of the 
same area, or in the vicinity thereof.' Now under 
these provisions of the Act, the board was bound by 
its scheme to provide for as many as will be dis- 
placed, and is morally required to see that the pro- 
posed accommodation, including the necessary sani- 
tary arrangements, can be supplied at the rent, or 
thereabouts, which can be paid by the poor. If the 
plan of the architect were such as to prevent builders 
taking the ground, it would remain idle for five 
years, and would then be sold at such a price as 
could be obtained, 'subject to the conditions im- 
posed by the scheme,' or else the board might build 
upon it themselves, subject to the express approval 
of the Home Secretary. 

On the other hand great care is necessary so as 
to prevent the present evils being continued, and an 
examination of the Glasgow statistics will form some 
guide for these metropolitan schemes. The popula- 
tion displaced there by one scheme in 1874 amounted 
to 2,720 persons, who lived in 655 tenements, of which 
360 were of one apartment, 234 of two, and 56 of 
more ; but in the new buildings they occupied only 
273 apartments of one room, 267. of two, and about 
the same number as before of more than two rooms ; 
the remainder of the population, 55 families, having 
removed. Now if we are to judge from these 
returns, the proportion now proposed in the Holbom 
scheme of 660 tenements of one room or of two 
very small rooms, which is nearly two-thirds of the 
whole, is far too large, as more than half of the 
Glasgow families lived in apartments of two rooms or 
more, which had been formed in the new dwellings. 
A census of the families to be ejected could be 
readily made, and the proportion of single to other 
apartments calculated, but the single-roomed tene- 
ments in our opinion should not be provided for a 
larger number of persons than there might be found 
of single men, women, or poor widows with small 
young families. It, therefore, seems to us that the 
erection of so large a proportion of one-roomed 
tenements is a great mistake, and is likely to per- 
petuate many of the moral and social evils which lie 
at the root of the present degraded condition of a 
considerable proportion of the residents in localities 
such as the condemned Holbom courts and alleys. 

It must, however, be'kept in mind, that the erec- 
tion of the new dwellings will most probably be a 
speculation by private persons who would expect at 
least 5 or 6 per cent, after a liberal allowance for 
losses of all kinds, for deterioration and for repairs. 
That therefore a strict oversight of occupants will not 
be carried out, and that the subletting of tenements 
of two or more rooms might frequently occur, and 
thus lead to bad overcrowding. The worst cases of 
overcrowding which we have met with were in 
houses sublet by the occupier, rather than in those 



which were let in separate sets or single rooms by 
the owner. The experience of Glasgow may help us 
again, as on average there were found in the new 
dwellings 3*3 persons in the tenements of one room ; 
4*6 in those of two, and 6*2 in those of three, which is 
not so many as would be found on an average in 
most poor metropolitan dwellings, having so large 
a floor space as those in the proposed Artisans' 
Dwellings. We are therefore of opinion that such 
ordinary care as a landlord would exercise for the 
protection of his property, and the prevention of 
disease, would be a sufficient protection against this 
probable evil. 

From the observations which were made at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, there does not ap- 
pear to be much fear of anything being done which 
would be equivalent to a subsidy to the builders. 
Nothing would be more injurious to the work- 
ing classes than for them to feel that they were 
living m houses which had been partly paid for 
by the public. It is true that many are of opinion 
that dwellings should be provided for the poor 
in the same way as schooling for their children, 
but we do not think so, as the cases are by no 
means parallel If any society of gentlemen chose 
to erect such dwellings and let them at such 
rates as will only pay two or three per cent, interest, 
no one would object, but for the sake of the 
labouring classes themselves, and out of considera- 
tion for the heavily laden ratepayers, no such an 
idea should be entertained by the board. This Act 
never was intended to be a measure for providing 
dwellings at a lower rent than they are worth, but 
only as a means for removing overcrowded and 
filthy dens which from their bad sanitary arrange- 
ments and surroundings are unfit for human habi- 
tation. 

We do not know what arrangements have been 
made for getting rid of the slops in the tenements of 
one room, or even of two small rooms ; because if 
sinks are placed in a room which is used for sleeping 
and living in, much injury to health must arise unless 
a very different system of trapping be used to that 
ordinarily employed. Too much care cannot be 
expended on this point The provisions also for 
carrying off the contents of the water-closets will 
require some foresight to prevent the carelessness of 
the occupiers from stopping up the drains, as flannels, 
scrubbing-brushes, and other things are often thrown 
down from accident, whilst cinders and other house 
refuse are frequently thrown in to save lazy or ailing 
people from going into the open air to the dust-bin 
or shoot. We look upon this as a greit experiment, 
which cannot be judged of beforehand from the 
experience obtained in the dwellings previously 
erected in London, because the persons who will 
live in these will be of more careless habits, and 
much less controllable, than those who inhabit the 
Peabody and Waterlow Buildings. 
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The Local Government Board liave at lengtli issued 
an order for the formation of a local board of 12 members 
for the district of Lofthouse-in-Cleveland, Yorkshire. 



The infiueDza, the true grippe^ is now epidemic in Paris 
to an extent unknown for many years. Its appearance was 
coincident with the sudden thaw involving a change of 
temperature from 12 degrees below zero to 12 degrees 
above (Reaumur). The illness, however, unless with old 
people, is not generally dangerous. 



The quarterly and annual report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for Brighton, Dr. Kebbell, shows that the death- 
rate, taking the population of the district at 13,500, is 12*6 
per 1,000. Dr. Kebbell questions whether another ex- 
ample can l)e found in the country of a similar population 
showing an equally low death-rate. 

At the annual meeting of the Milliners' and Dress- 
makers' Provident and Benevolent Institution, Dr. Brewer 
remarked that the sanitary condition of the dressmakers 
and milliners in London was much better now than it had 
been thirty years before, but that still the young women 
following these trades were exposed to many influences 
antagonistic to health. The first statement was corrobo- 
rated by the fact that only sixteen applications for relief 
or assistance had been made to the Society during the past 
year. 

At the Home Office last week, Mr. Cross and the Lord 
Advocate received a deputation from Glasgow headed by 
the Lord Provost, who presented a memorial showing that 
the area under control of the city authorities did not suffice 
for the carrying out of the necessary sanitary improvements, 
and asking for power to apply the Improvement Act to 
places beyond the city boundaries. The Home Secretary 
expressed himself deeply interested in the sanitary condition 
of towns, and promised to consult the President of the 
Local Government Board on the steps to be taken in the 
matter. 

A RETURN (obtained by Mr. Cawley) has just been 
issued of the number of lodging-houses provided by local 
authorities or the Comml&sioners under the Act 14 and 15 
Vict., cap. 34, &c. At Huddersfield there is one capable 
of accommodating 150 persons; the average number last 
year was 135 ; the cost was 4, 185/. ; the annual receipts as 
rent, 690/.; and the debt remaining due of the money 
borrowed, 2,000/. At Liverpool there are two places, the 
cost of which amounted to 17,928/. i6j., which was repaid 
in October, 1869. There are twenty-six other places 
erected at the instance of companies and private persons, 
and the required particulars are given in the document now 
printed. 

Major Bolton, in his report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board of the examination made of the water supplied 
by the metropolitan companies last month, states that 
water in the River Thames at Hampton, Molesey, and 
Sunbury (where the intakes of the West Middlesex, Grand 
Junction, Southwark and Vauxhall, Lambeth, and East 
London Companies are situated) was in a dirty and turbid 
state during the whole of the month of January. The 
Chelsea company are proceeding with the construction of 
the requisite subsiding reservoirs at Molesey, and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall and Grand Junction Companies 
are preparing to construct suitable storage and other works 
at Hampton; when these companies have completed 
their improvements they should be able to avoid the 
floods, and supply water effectually Altered and of a better 
quality. 



The medical officer of health for Preston has reported 
that 378 houses in the borough are unfit for human b^ita- 
tion. 

The Wolverhampton Urban Sanitary Authority has 
increased the salary of Mr. John Henry Love, the medical 
officer of health, from 120/. to 175/. per annum, as from 
January i. 

The first premium of 20/. for plan and specification for 
the drainage of Howth has been unanimously awarded to- 
Mr. F. Doyle, C.E., Kingsto>vn, and the second, of 5iL, 
to Mr. Leonard, C.£. 



According to the thirteenth annual report, just issued, 
of the Maidstone Cottage Improvement Company, Limited, 
the net rental for the year, after paying for repairs, insar- 
ance, and other charges, has amount^ to 798/. 13J. id. 
The working expenses have come to 16/. 91., and a sum of 
33/< 7-r< 5^. for sanitary Improvements at Harming has 
been charged to the income account, to as not unduly t» 
swell the amount chaiged to capital. The annual dividend 
of five percent., free of income-tax, will take 644/. I2s.6d.t 
leaving 104/. 4s. &/. as profit for the year, to be added to 
the reserve fund, which will also be increaised by the divi- 
dend on the fund to 797/. idr. i^., exclusive of 40/. charged 
to the reserve fund as part of the loss incurred by taking 
down five cottages in Bonny's Yard. 

TYPHOID FEVER AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

We are informed that typhoid fever bos again broken 
out at this schooL The boys in the house in which it has 
made its appearance have been sent home, and other cases 
of incipient illness have appeared, which, it is feared, may 
develop into the same disease. This re-appearance of the 
fever is the more to be regretteil as we understand that 
Mr. Haviland, the medical officer of health, had not 
sanctioned the re-assembling of the school ; not having 
been satisfied that all necessary measures to ensure the 
safety of the boys had been finally completed. 



AN INDIGESTIBLE MEAL. 

In July last a pauper lunatic named Elizabeth 
Williams, a native of Wedmore, was about to be removed 
from the Bristol Asylum to the asylum at Wells, when it 
was discovered that she had swallowed thirteen screws, 
and the result was that for some time the indigestible meal 
threatened most serious consequences. At the meeting of 
the Axbridge Guardians on Thursday, a letter was received 
from the Bristol Asylum authorities, the following sentence 
of which caused considerable laughter : — * The last of 
thirteen iron shutter screws which your patient, Eliza- 
beth Williams, took for her breakfast on the morning 
of July 21, has been recovered, and there is now no danger 
in removing her to the asylum of your o\vn county.' 



THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. 

At the annual meeting of this institution, the report 
read showed that the year had been marked by a very 
severe attack of scarlet fever, and that the institution had 
had 710 cases of persons attacked with that disease, 
besides 68 cases of enteric fever, typhus, and other diseases 
of a fever character. The committee drew attention to the 
important fact that the institution afforded means of isohit- 
ing from the family drde those members of the upper 
and middle classes who might be attacked with diseases oC 
this nature, by giving private rooms, and it opened its 
doors to the gratuitous admission of persons of the trading 
and working classes who were naturally averse to being 
classed as paupers, and sent to the metropolitan asylum. 
The Earl of Devon, spoke warmly of the services of the 
institution, and expr^sed his deep regret at seeii^ that 
this year it had had to exceed its income, in providing for 
the public wdfare, to the extent of 4,000/. 
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THE VALUE OF VACCINATION. 

In bringing up the annual report of the Stockwell 
Hospitals Committee, Mr. Shaw Stewart took occasion to 
remark that one fact recorded in it was especially worthy 
of note. It was that, while among the thirty-four cases 
with good and moderate vaccination marks, not a single 
death occurred, the rate of mortality amongst those patients 
who were not vaccinated was very high indeed — no less 
than 45 '8 per cent, of the twenty-four unvaccinated cases 
having proved fatal. Mr. Stewart was pleased to be able 
to say that at the present time the small-pox hospital was 
empty, but with the above figures before them, he hoped 
the system of vaccination would not be neglected. 



ISUNGTON: FEVER IN THE SCHOOLS. 

An outbreak of fever has occurred in the Islington 
Workhouse Schools, and there has been much discussion 
as to the cause. It appears, however, that although it is 
asserted that the rooms are not overcrowded, yet Mr. 
Nettleship, the Local Government Inspector, has reported 
that they are not fit for the reception of more than 150 
children, whilst they are occupied by 235 children. The 
average dormitory space for each child was only 19 square 
feet, in place of 30, which are required by the Local 
Government Board, so that there can be no question as to 
the overcrowding. There should, if anything, have been 
more than the regulation space for each child in some of 
the dormitories, as it was stated ' that many of the children 
had to eat and sleep in the same room.' The complaining 
member therefore expressed a hope, ' that for the sake of 
the poor children, steps should be at once taken to get the 
building enlarged, and proper dormitory accommodation 
provid^ for them ;' and we hope so too. 



A DISTRESS IN AN INFECTED HOUSE. 

In the last monthly report by Dr. Dudfield on the 
sanitary condition of Kensington, after observing on the 
unusual prevalence of scarlet fever, measles, and whooping- 
cough in his district, he states that * it is worthy of note 
that one of the fatal cases of scarlet fever occurred in the 
house to which I referred in my last report, where **a 
distress " having been put, the fiimiture was about to be 
sold by auction, notwithstanding that the existence of the 
disease had been made known by the officials concerned.' 
Dr. Dudfield unfortunately has not mentioned whether or 
not the auction was proceeded with, but from the wording 
of the above sentence we should suppose not. We are 
not aware of any law to prevent the selling of the furni- 
ture, but we suppose that the auctioneer had notice that 
any person who should take away any of the articles with- 
out previous disinfection would be prosecuted. This, how- 
ever, would be a dangerous notice to give, if it extended 
to all the furniture in the house, as the Act only applies to 
* bedding, clothing, rags, or other things which have been 
expK>sed to infection from such disorders.' In a case 
where a summons was taken out against an undertaker for 
removing in an open cart the dead body of a person who 
had died from scarlet fever, and then exposing the coffin in 
his shop, the siunmons was dismissed, on the ground that 
it was not a thing of the same nature as ' bedding, clothing, 
and rags.' We should like to know the precise action 
which was taken in this matter by Dr. Dudfield. 

HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

Tii£ first meeting of this Committee was held on 
Friday, the iith inst. Present — Lord Alfred Churchill 
(in the chair) ; R. B. Austin ; John G. Barry ; M. 
Blakiston ; R. Brewer, Richmond, Surrey ; Sir Henry 
Cole, K-C.B.; F. R. Conder, C.E., Guildford; F. W. 
Cowan, Horsham ; Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S.; 
R. Grantham, C.K; T. Rowley Hill, M.P., Worcester; 
C. Higglns ; J. C. Mellis, Kenilworth ; P. O. Papillon, 
Mayor of Colchester; W. Shelford, C.E.; Dr. Sutton, 



Oldham ; Seymour Teulon ; Charles Tucker, Mayor of 
Bridport ; E. C. Tufiiell ; Joseph Whitley, Leeds.. 

Resolutions to the following effect were passed : — 
I. * That May 9 be the date for die Conference, commenc- 
ing each day at eleven o'clock, and that the proceedings be 
continued from day to day so long as may be found needfuL 
Each speaker to be allowed ten minutes.' 2. *■ That the 
object of the Conference is to obtain and discuss existing 
information of the results of the various * * systems adopted" 
and the •* collection of facts."' 3. *That the introduction 
and discussion of any schemes which have not been in use 
in 1875, be not permitted, consequently new projects cannot 
be discussed.' 4. *That the obstacles to sanitation form 
one of the objects of the Conference.' 5. * That informa- 
tion be collected as extensively as possible.' 6. 'That 
town clerks be requested to furnish a copy of the last 
reports on the sewage of their towns, and that medical officers 
of health be applied to for information with a paper of 
questions to be answered, giving the particulars needed.* 
7. * That the system of water-carried sewage and that of 
dry sewage be discussed separately.' 

It was further resolved to appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee to manage the details of the Conference, such Com- 
mittee to consist of Lord Alfred Churchill ; Mr. F. A. 
Abel, F.R.S. ; Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. ; Colonel Du Cane, 
R.E., C.B. ; and Captain Douglas Galton, C.B. 

A HUMOROUS MEDICAL OFFICER OF 

HEALTH. 
We should probably have to search England through 
for another such an outspoken medical officer as Dr. 
Gregory, the health officer to the Westhoughton Local 
Board. At their last meeting Dr. Gregory attended to 
explain the following passage in his report : * One-fourth 
of the deceased ought to have been alive, and would have 
been alive now, had your board, or inspector, or prede- 
cessors, or all of you done your duty.' Dr. Gregory said 
the board was not to blame, but that there were nuisances 
in the town which increased the death-rate, so that there 
must be fault somewhere. The mortality is at the rate of 
nineteen per 1,000 population, but Dr. Gregory considers 
this too high when the ^situation of the town is considered. 
One of the causes for the deaths from bronchitis we scarcely 
understand, as he says, * When a man has lived forty or fifty 
years in a fairly elevated house, and is then removed to a 
house the basement of which is on a level with the earth, 
no wonder that bronchitis or some other internal disorder 
deprives him of the residue of his years.' Why a man 
should be removed in his old age from a fairly elevated 
house to another of a different character we are not told, 
and cannot even suppose, unless it be that he is taken to 
the workhouse. 

Dr. Gr^ory complains also of the indefiniteness of the 
certificates forwarded to him by the sub-registrars, and gives 
as examples * suspected heart disease,' • prolxibly cough,' 
* probably vomiting; ' and considers they might as well 
write 'probably from sneezing.' We have seen some in- 
definite death returns, but nothing to be compared with 
these, and, if numy such * causes of death ' are r^stered 
in country places, there is no wonder that Dr. Child and 
others put but a modified value on these returns. We 
consider, as regards this moot point, that errors of this 
kind are not sufficient to invalidate the calculations which 
are based on the Registrar-General's returns, or to prevwit 
their use for sanitary purposes. At the same time, strict 
injunctions should be given to the r^strars not to register 
deaths without a better cause being assigned for it than 
such as those given here. Probably if a larger proportion 
of inquests were held in the country, so as to assimilate the 
rate to that of large cities, fewer persons would be allowed 
to die without medical aid than at present. Dr. Gregory 
says, as regards these 'causes of death,' that he would 
prefer having such an one as the followmg, the invention of 
the inimitable Tom Hood the elder: 

She had two bad legs, and a badder cough. 
But her legs it was as carried her off. 
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We M'ould recommend a copy of this report to be sent, 
with Dr, Gregory's compliments, to all the offending regis- 
trars for their earnest consideration. 



THE SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL AT GREENWICH. 

At the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the governors of 
this hospital, which was formerly known as the Dread- 
nought Hospital, the report was read, which showed that 
the expenditure having exceeded the income in 1874 to 
the extent of more than 3,000/., it was necessary to make 
an extraordinary appeal for fimds in 1875, which had been 
responded to with suflficient liberality to clear off the debt. 
The total income from annual subscriptions is even now, 
after the appeal, only 2,135/., ^'hile the ordinary expendi- 
ture for 1875 was 10,793/. The committee are therefore 
tmable to receive anything like tlie number of seamen who 
apply for admission, as large numbers come from most of 
the large ports in Great Britain. The hospital must there- 
fore be considered in every sense a national charity; 
indeed, on this ground it receives from Government the 
use of the infirmary of Greenwich Hospital at a nominal 
rent. 

The amounts received from the subscription boxes 
at the various ports having very much fallen off, the 
committee endeavoured to ascertain the reason by com- 
municating with the superintendents in whose charge the 
boxes were placed, and they thought that more direct 
means of bringing the charity to the notice of seamen 
should be used. The consuls of the United States and 
of Sweden and Norway had given efficient help. 

During the last few years much attention has been 
bestowed by hospital managers on the subject of hospital 
abuse, and the columns of the medical press have shown 
the great extent of this evil. This hospital cannot, how- 
ever, be placed on the same footing with others, as the 
majority of the patients consist of foreign and other seamen 
at a distance from their homes, who being suddenly struck 
down with sickness are unable to help themselves. The 
great abuse of hospitals by out-patients does not occur in 
the seamen's hospital, as the out-patients only average 
* I) 500 per annum, the majority of which are accidents, 
whilst the out-patients at six large London hospitals 
a.veraged upwards of 58,000 a year. There is no nc«d of 
tickets of admission, as all that is necessary is for the 
seaman to state that he is poor and friendless, as well as 
sick or injured, and if there is room he is received imme- 
diately. There were 2,045 in-patients admitted in 1875, 
so that the excess of in-patients over out-patients was 
above 32 per cent. 

PROPOSED APPOINTMENT OF A PUBLIC 
ANALYST AT BATH. 

An amusing instance of • how not to do it ' occurred at 
a late meeting of the Bath town council A report was 
brought up by the general purposes committee, recommend- 
ing the appointment of an analytical chemist as public 
aiudyst under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. During 
the discussion that followed, an alderman observed, < We 
don't want any analyst, we must all eat our peck of dirt. ' 
Another alderman moved that the town clerk ascertain if 
the dty paid anjrthing towards the salary of the county 
analjrst, and if so, the city would be entitled to his services, 
and added, ' The office of analyst might be made a means 
of considerable annoyance to many citizens.' Another 
councillor thought they need not appoint, for if the citizens 
wished, ' it was in the power of a number of them to make 
an application for an order upon the council to appoint an 
analyst.' It was eventually carried that the matter be de- 
ferred for twelve months. The strongest reason for this 
course being that ' the objection to the tests and to the 
analysts themselves was even stronger than to the undefin- 
able Act of Parliament' 

The medley of objections is somewhat singular. As re- 
gards the alderman who protested against the appointment 
cf an analyst because * we must all eat our peck of dirt/ we 



may perhaps explain his objection on the supposition that 
having attained to the dignity of an alderman, and probably 
a somewhat advanced age, he is tired of this life, and wishes 
to eat his peck of dirt as quickly as possible, forgetting 
that many others might not be so desirous of a ' happy 
despatch '1 as himself. If his reason for the other votes he 
gives in the council are of equal logical weight, perhaps the 
sooner he finishes his peck of dirt, the earlier a more intel- 
lectual councillor is likely to be elected. The old objec- 
tion that ^an analyst might be a means of considerable 
annoyance to many citizens ' is, we should have thought, 
entirely behind the feeling of the present day. 

We think this decision is to be much r^jetted ; not 
only because an analyst reports on articles of food which 
are so bad as to justify a prosecution, but because the ex- 
perience obtained in other places sho>vs that a general im- 
provement would take place in the articles sold in the town, 
and that very bad samples would not be offered for sale at 
all. Perhaps the great exception to this is milk, apparently 
because the addition of water to milk is so very easy, and 
so profitable. 



■«o>9(oo- 
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THE FINANCE ESTIMATES OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

At the last weekly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, under the presidency of Sir James 
Hogg, M.P., Mr. Dresser Rogers brought up the re- 
port of the finance committee, giving their estimates 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Rogers stated that the 
account was now free from all the debts incurred by 
the old Commissioners of Sewers in the past. In 

1855 the population was 2,592,000, which increased 
in 1865 to 2,995,551, and in 1875 to 3,513/xxx 
During the same periods the number of houses and 
householders were respectively 323,000, 383,000, and 
451,742, and the area of taxation at present was 
7 5,620 acres, or 1 1 8 square miles. The rateable value 
of the metropolis had increased from 11,283/xx)/. in 

1856 to^ 23,276,000/. in 1876, and increasing the 
amount *raised by a penny rate from 47,000/. to 
97,000/. — more than double the amount The loan 
power under the Loans Act of 1875 was 385,000/. 
The loans sanctioned under the Loans Act were, for 
paving 86,050/., for sewers 14,300/., to the Asylums 
Board 38,930/., and to various vestries for other pur- 
poses 71,490/. The total amount loaned to vestries 
to the present time was 1,119,907/. The total debt 
of the board at the present time was 9,21 5,986/., and 
the increase was caused by the large works for the 
improvement of the metropolis that were now being 
carried on. The value of their consolidated stock 
was so well appreciated by the public that during the 
past year the price bad varied from 96^ to 102^^ 
being 2J per cent above par. The sum contribute 
to the City for improvements had been 25,245/., and 
the total amount for local improvements was 
48,181/., which had been money well laid out The 
improvements, of late, had been charged whoUy on 
the people residing in the metropolis, while the 
old improvements were almost entirely paid for 
out of the coal and com dues. The present area fw 
purposes of taxation was not the most fair, as the 
people of London were going beyond the board's 
area, and it is only fair they should contribute to 
great London improvements. In 1871 the popula- 
tion in die board's area was 2,264,000, and in the 
coal duty area 3,883,000, and the Registrar-Gcnoal- 
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had stated that the population in the outer ring had 
increased more than 50 per cent in 10 years, and it 
must be kept in view which is the best way to adjust 
metropolitan taxation over these different areas. 
During the last few years, by an arrangement with 
their bankers, the finance committee had been able 
to get large amounts from their bankers as interest 
on their cash balances. That amount had increased 
from 2,870/. in 1869, to 34,148/. in 1874, and 36,908/. 
in 1875. The coal and wine dues by a steady pro- 
gress had increased from 192,952/. in 1869 t<> 
237093/' ii^ '875, which was the amount of indirect 
taxation available. The several Thames embank- 
ments had cost a total sum of 2,403,369/., being as 
follows : — The Victoria, 1,122,447/. ; the Albert, 
1,009,639/. ; and Chelsea, 271,183/. The board had 
done a great deal in providing for open spaces. The 
total cost of the parks had been 343,007/. At the 
present time the estimated cost of improvements 
going on, and as yet unborrowed, was 783,000/. It 
was often said that the board did good in making 
that noble work the Thames Embankment, but the 
sewers of London were seldom spoken of. The 
board had now no less than 776 miles of local sewers 
connected with 254 miles of main drainage — over 
1,000 miles in all. He next touched on the improve- 
ments that would be effected by the carrying out of 
the Artisans' Dwellings Act,and the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, who were the most efficient body of firefnen 
in the world. The total estimated expenditure of the 
board for 1876 was 848,017/., against which they had 
set-offi in the shape of income (contributions, rents, 
gas-meter fees, etc.) amounting to 168,937/., leaving 
a net sum of 679,079/. to be raised by taxation. This 
it was proposed should be raised as follows : — In in- 
direct taxation (coal and wine dues), 233,000/., and by 
direct taxation (the board's precept) 446,079/., or at 
the rate of 34 per cent indirect and 66 per cent 
direct taxation. That sum would be raised by a rate 
of 4*6 pence in the pound, which was a great decrease, 
as in 1866 the rate was 6*32 pence in the pound. The 
amount of the estimates for 1876 were made up as 
follows. For payment of principal, interest of and 
sinking fund for securities granted before the passing 
of the Metropolitan Board's Act, 102,722/. ; for the 
consolidated loans fund, being dividends on Metro- 
politan Consolidated Stock, etc., and redemption of 
capital, less certain credits, 181,032/. For expenses 
of the board : — Sewerage and drsdnage works, 
wages, etc, 29,503/. ; working expenses of pumping 
station, 36,659/. ; maintaining and lighting Victoria 
and Albert Embankments, 8,871/. ; maintenance of 
parks, commons, and open spaces, 9,070/. ; gas test- 
ing, 1,025/. ; gas metre testing, 2,140/. ; petroleum 
licenses and testing, 505/. ; dangerous structures, 
3*250/. ; inspection of subways, 85/. ; compensations, 
inspectors' allowances, etc., in carrying out the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 4,500/. ; cost of 
carrying out Slaughter-houses Act, 700/., and Explo- 
sive Substances Act, 400/. For general purposes, 
being salaries, wages, etc., 12,030/. ; ordinary law and 
parliamentary charges, 5,000/. ; printing, stationery, 
etc, 2,150/. ; rent, taxes, etc, 2,500/., and compensa- 
tion and retiring allowances of late officers, 1,146/. ; 
working expenses of the fire brigade, 49,248/., being 
a total of 452,537/., from which had to be deducted 
receipts, being surplus in respect of 1874, 515/. ; 
fees for testing gas meters, 2,900/.; expenses re- 
covered of dangerous structures, 2,250/.; and other 
small items amounting in the aggr^te to 6,457/., 
leaving the net amount at 446,079^ &r. lor/., a de- 



crease of over 12,000/, on the estimate of 1875, when 
the rate was equivalent to 5*2 7^/. in the pound. Sir 
Charles Dilke has sent a paper to the Statistical 
Society as to the taxation of Paris, from which it 
appeared that there was a population of 1,900,00a 
and 75,000 houses extending over 30 square miles. 
The last budget under the Empire was two millions, 
and that was now increased to eight millions, making 
the local taxation at the rate of 4/. per head. With 
all this, drainage was bad, and not to be compared in 
any way with that of London. He next replied 
shortly to the statements of Sir W. Fraser in the 
House of Conunons, and said that the system of local 
government was progressing most satisfactorily. After 
expressing his thanks to the finance conmiittee and 
the accountant of the board for their assistance, he 
concluded by moving that the estimates be approved,, 
and that the accountant be instructed to apportion 
the same among the several parishes and parts liable 
thereto, according to the valuation list prepared under 
the Valuation of Property Act, the county rates and 
other rentals, which will come into force on April 6 
next. The motion was carried, with only one dis- 
sentient. 



>»S<H^ 



;^larliamcutarn proacbings. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE VACCINATION GRANT. 

{Friday t February 18.) 

On the vote of 693,287/. for the expenses of the Local 
Government Board, including grants to pauper lunatics, 
Mr. Meldon moved the reduction of the vote for medical 
services for vaccination purposes by 1,000/., complaining 
that the same facilities were not afforded to Ireland for 
obtaining a supply of vaccme lymph as were enjoyed in 
England. In England the sum of 10,000/. a year was ex- 
pended for vaccination purposes, while the only State grant 
made to Ireland for vaccination amounted to merely 400/. a 
year. — Mr. M'Laren appealed to the Government to post- 
pone this vote on the ground that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had fixed Wednesday for receiving a deputation of 
Scotch members in regard to the class of expenses included in 
it. — Sir M. H. Beach promised that if it could be shown 
that anything in the present system prevented compulsory 
vaccination from being thoroughly carried out in Ireland 
he should be disposed to make a change. — In the course of 
discussion, Mr. Waddy protested against the notion which, 
he said, was involved in Mr. Meldon's amendment, that 
because Ireland had not had sufficient lymph England 
ought to have the small-pox ; and — ^The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, replying to Mr. M'Laren, said he could see no 
reason for putting off this vote in the fact that he was to 
have the pleasure of seeing the Scotch members on 
Wednesday on the vote ^with regard to Scotland. — Tlie 
amendment was withdrawn, and the vote agreed to. 



THE COMMONS ENCLOSURE BILL. 

{Friday f February 18.) 

The Home Secretary moved the second reading of the 
Commons Bill, which Mr. Shaw Lefevre opposed on the 
grounds that it does not provide sufficient facilities for the 
regulation and improvement of commons in their present 
open condition, and that, after the recent decisions given 
in regard to Epping Forest and other cases, where enclo- 
sures have been illegally and arbitrarily made, no enclo- 
sures should be permitted except under the special sanction 
of Parliament. After debate, largely contributed to by 
Mr. Fawcett, the amendment was withdrawn, and the bill 
read a second time. 
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THE MILK EPIDEMICS. 

{Monday y Febntary 21.) 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Charley on the recent fatal outbreaks of typhoid fever at 
Eagley, Islington, Marylebone, Glasgow, Jarrow, and 
other places, said that on his attention being called to the 
question he caused immediate inquiry to be made of the 
sanitary authorities of the first-named district, and a 
most deplorable account they gave of the ravages of the 
disease. Two facts apparently contradictory to each 
other came out, though the inquiry was not quite con- 
clusive. In the first place, it would appear that the milk 
in question, though poor in character, was not adulterated 
wiu water ; and secondly, that the cans in which the milk 
was supplied had certainly been washed with water from a 
polluted source. He could not say he had it in contem- 
plation to bring in any measure for the 'protection of 
health by special sanitary supervision of dairy farms,' but 
he could quite see the advisability of framing by-laws, and 
the subject would have his careful consideration. 



OPEN SPACES (METROPOLITAN DISTRICT). 

{IVcdnesdayy Feu, 23.) 

Mr. Whalley obtained leave to bring in a bill for afford- 
ing facilities for vesting in the Metropolitan Board of Works 
open spaces, gardens, and squares in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, for the exercise and recreation of the public, and to 
empower owners and joint owners to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Metropolitan Board of Works in relation 
thereto. 



§ltp0rfs jof 50mtres* 



THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETV. 

The usual monthly meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday the i6th inst at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Mr. H. J. Eaton, President, in the chair. 
Frank C. Capel, Zophar Humphreys, Edward Marsh, 
Rev. George H. Mullins, M.A., William H. Watson, and 
C. Theodore Williams, M.D., were balloted for and duly 
elected Fellows of the Society. The names of eleven can- 
didates for admission as Fellows were announced. 
The following papers were then read : — 
•On an Improvement in Aneroid Barometers,* by 
the Hon. R. Abercromby, F.M.S. The improvement 
consists in jewelling the ends of the arbor of the index 
hand like the ordinary pivots of a watch, and making the 
hand work under the cap instead of in the usual manner. 
The advantages gained are (i) increased sensitiveness, 
(2) increased definiteness of the indicators, and (3) dimin- 
ished influence of weather on the bearings. 

'Meteorology in India in relation to Cholera,' by Col. 
J. Puckle, M.S.C. The author in this paper lays before 
the society some facts in connection with several serious 
outbreaks of cholera in different parts of the Mysore 
country during the last fifteen years, and draws attention 
to the similarity of the abnormal meteorological conditions 
that existed on each occasion. Except in a few of the 
largest towns in India there are no sewers, and no sewer- 
gas proper. Even in these exceptional toiyis the drainage 
is incomplete. The general sanitary arrangements are of 
the most primitive character. In the rural districts the 
inhabitants adhere to the Mosaic law, in so far that they go 
forth to the fields, but they do not carry the ' paddle ' 
with them for the purpose that was the exponent of the 
• dry earth system ; ' that necessary portion of the work is 
left to the drying action of a powerful sun, to the kites and 
other carrion birds, and, horribiU dictUy to the pigs and 
poultry, that afterwards are doubtless turned into food. In 
this way it is not difficult to conceive that sewage of the 
direst and most unadulterated kind may possibly be taken 
into the system through poisoned meat, or during rainfall it 



may find its way to open reservoirs or welk, from which 
two sources the inhabitants depend for their water-supply. 
At other times during the hot dry weather, when no rain 
falls, malaria may arise, and be distributed through the 
agency of the atmosphere. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said and done, the clue to the mystery of the origin of 
the disease remains undiscovered. It is the same with the 
treatment. Remedies that at one time appeared to be 
mcst effectual have at another, most signally failed. Even 
during the same attack, the same remedy that cured one 
person would fail in another even where the same con- 
ditions apparently existed. Failure of the usual rainfall at 
the proper time, and abnormally high and harsh tempera- 
ture have been concurrent with several attacks in Mysore 
and Southern India. At such times the open resen'oirs or 
lakes and wells are much below the usual spring levels, and 
any contamination received at such a time is obviously 
much less diluted and more harmful. The author then 
gives an account of several attacks that have come under 
his own personal knowledge, which show beyond doubt 
that the disease has been arrested by change of air and 
surroundings, and that ordinary sanitary practice has pre- 
vented a possible outbreak. After referring to the recent 
outbreaks at Bangalore and Madras, the author says that 
everywhere the same story is told of the occurrence of 
cholera coincident with long absence of rain and a tempe- 
rature abnormally high. 

«0n Sixteen Months' Rain at Bristol,* by W. F. 
Denning, F.M.S. 

SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 
Butter- Fat. 

The following is the report of Dr. Dupre's remarks on 
the composition of butter-fat, which were elicited by the 
article which appeared in the Sanitary Record on 
February 12. 

Dr. Dupre said : This article seems so unfair that 
I am induced to lay the results of my examination of butter 
at once before the society, although my investigation is not 
as yet concluded. I am the more inclined to do so as we 
have Mr. Angell present this evening, to whom, in con- 
junction with Mr. Hehner, we are indebted for the greatest 
advance made in recent years in the analysis of butter-fat 
As is well known, Messrs. Hehner and' Angell found that 
butter-fat, on saponification, etc., yielded about 86 per 
cent, of fatty acids, insoluble in boiling water, whereas 
other fats, likely to be used in its adulteration, yield about 
95 per cent, of these acids. This result has since been 
amply confirmed by other analysts, and must be looked 
upon as a fairly established fact, whatever its interpretation 
may be. Messrs. Hehner and Angell tried to account for 
this deficiency, in insoluble fatty acids, by endeavouring to 
show that butter-fat contained a considerable proportion of 
butyric, capxx)ic, etc., acids. The method employed by 
them for this purpose was, however, open to grave objec- 
tions. It has accordingly been urged by Professor 
Wanklyn that the difference between butter and other fats, 
if indeed there is any, might be due to the fsict that the 
former consists of the di* or mono-palmitate, etc, instead, 
like the latter, of the tripalmitate, etc. This view i& 
based almost solely on this single fact, that hitherto it has 
been supposed that butter contained only a trace of butyric 
ether, and that it is not likely that 6 to 7 per cent, of this 
acid could have been overlooked. This suggestion 
does not, however, get rid of another difficulty just as 
great, namely, that butter fat was believed to con- 
tain about 94 per cent, of insoluble fatty acids, whereas it 
has now been proved to contain 86 per cent only. Any 
view on a chemical subject brought forward by Professor 
Wanklyn, is however, worthy of the greatest consideration, 
and I have therefore been induced to investigate the snb- 
ject. This investigation, a.s~before said, is not yet finished, 
and owing to difficulties of getting the apparatus required 
in perfect working order, I am not quite satisfied with anf 
of the results obtained. The results are however sufikicnt 
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to prove that Messrs. Hehner and Angsll's original view is 
the correct one. 

As is well known, fats when heated vrith water to a 
sufficiently high temperature break up into fatty acids and 
glycerine. Applying this reaction I inclosed butter fat and 
water in a silver-lined steel tube, closed by a screw plinth, 
and heated the tube for four hours to a temperature of 
500° Fahr. After cooling, the tube is opened, the in- 
soluble fatty acids collected, washed, dried, and weighed as 
usual. The filtrate, containing the soluble fatty acids, and 
the glycerine, is neutralised with carbonate of barium, 
boilal, filteretl, and evaporated by degrees, at first in a water 
bath, finally over oil of vitriol in vacuo. The dry residue 
is weighed, extracted with absolute alcohol, redried and 
again weighed, the difference gives the glycerine. In the 
residue, which consists of the barium salts of the soluble 
fatty acids (only a trace of these is dissolved by the alcohol) 
the barium is estimated in the usual way. The weight of 
aJI the constituents of butter-fat is thus obtained. Many 
experiments have been made in this manner, but owing to 
various experimental difficulties no perfectly accurate re- 
sults have as yet been obtained, although all results point 
to the same conclusion. The following three analyses, of 
three different samples of fresh butter, will, however, be 
sufficient to prove that butter-fat undoubtedly does contain 
a considerable proportion of soluble fatty acids (chiefly 
butyric acid) however strange it may seem that this had 
hitherto been overlooked :— 

Insoluble fatty acids . * 85*32 85 "50 

Soluble „ ,, . 5-32 6-41 578 

Glycerine . . . io'86 11*50 ii'Bo 

In conclusion Dr. Dupre hoped soon to be in a position 
to lay some further, and, he trusted, more complete results 
before the society. 



^ato §lep0rts. 

MILK ADULTERATION. 

George Bavin, cowkeeper, 50, Baggeholme Road, 
Lincoln, was summoned by Mr. Chief Constable Mansell 
for having, on the 4th instant, sold milk adulterated with 
water. On the morning in question the chief constable 
directed Police Constable Mitchell to go to defendant's 
house and purchase a quart of milk, which he did, and 
paid 4//. for it. The milk was handed over to Dr. Harri- 
son, the public analyst for the city, and he certified that it 
^*as adulterated with 20 per cent, of water. Defendant, 
who admitted that a small quantity of water was mixed 
with his milk, was fined in the mitigated penalty of 2/., 
including costs, this being the first prosecution under the 
new Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act. 

NEGLIGENCE UNDER THE HIGHWAY ACT. 
The Court of Appeal from Inferior Courts has had 
before it the case of Holland v, Norlhwich Highway 
Board, a case stated on appeal from the County Court of 
Cheshire. In the highway district of the defendants a 
public footpath is carried over a brook by a bridge with a 
handrail. In April the handrail became out of repair, and 
fell into the brook. The plaintiff was crossing at night, 
and not being aware that the handrail had fallen off, he 
stretched out his hand for it, and fell into the brook. Be- 
fore this accident the defendants had notice that the hand- 
rail was out of repair, and after the accident they repaired 
it. The notice of action was given in August, the acci- 
dent having happened in April By the Highway Act, 
5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 50, s. 109, three months' notice is to be 
given before commencing an action for anything done 
under that Act. The notice was insufficient, but it was 
argued for the plaintiff that the wrong complained of was 
not an act done iinthin the meaning of the Act. The 

* Accidentally U>st. 



County Court Judge held that notice of action was neces- 
sary. The Court held that the decision of the County 
Court Judge was right, and that notice of action was. 
necessary. 

RATING OF CORPORATION WATER- 
WORKS. 

The Court of Appeal from Inferior Courts has decided 
the case of the Mayor of Worcester v. Droihvich Union, 
The Corporation of Worcester, being the sanitary autho- 
rity, had, under the authority of the Public Health Act, 
established waterworks. The price charged for the water 
was very low, so that only a small profit, 600/. per annum, 
was realised. The respondents contended that the appel- 
lants were liable to be rated on the sum which a trader 
would have made on the undertaking. The Court, how- 
ever, were of opinion that this contention was not well 
founded, and that the appellants were only liable to be 
rated on the profit actually made. Mr. Jelf, on behalf of 
the respondents, applied for and obtained leave to appeal. 

RATING OF A RACEC-OURSE. 

At Surrey Sessions a special Court was held to hear the 
appeal of Messrs. Verrall and Wright against the valuation 
of the Assessment Committee of the Croydon Union in 
resj>ect of the Croydon race-course. The appeal was before 
the Court in April, 1874, when a special case was sent to 
the Queen's Bench, as to the rejection of evidence of the 
receipts by the owners of the race-course. Originally the 
assessment was 2,00a/., and it was reduced to 850/. on the 
rateable value. The Queen's Bench decided that the evi- 
dence rejected was admissible, and the case was remitted 
to the Sessions. An agreement was, however, made be- 
tween the parties, which saved a long inquiry, to estimate 
the gross value of the property at 1,500/., and the rateable 
value at 1,200/. The Court sanctioned the arrangement^ 
each party to pay their own costs. 

BUTTER AND FAT. 

Job Stevens, of Stratford Road, Kensington, was 
summoned by Mr. Harding, clerk of the Kensington vestry, 
for seUing butter which was not of the nature, substance, 
and quality of the article demanded by the purchaser. — Mr. 
Harding produced a certificate from the analyst, stating 
that the sample of butter contained 30 per cent, of fat other 
than butter-fat. — The defendant said he gave a fair price 
for the butter. — Mr. Bridge pointed out to him for his 
own protection that he should obtain a warranty from the 
wholesale dealer. — The defendant said no wholesale dealer 
would give a warranty.— ^Mr. Bridge said he should give 
notice to the public. He pointed out to Mr. Harding 
that there was no power in the Act to proceed against the 
person from whom the defendant bought the butter. — Mr. 
Harding said there was not. He had thought that a pro- 
vision of that kind would have been inserted in the Act. 
Such a provision would stop the wholesale dealer. — Mr. 
Bridges told the defendant he was liable. — The defendant 
said it was a hard case, as he gave is. 2,)d. for the butter, 
and sold it for u. 4//. — Mr. Bridge said he could not pur- 
chase butter at the price. He fined the defendant lar. 
and I2J-. (}d, costs. 

Jonathan Jones, of William Street, Notting Hill, was 
sununoned for a similar offence. — The inspector said the 
defendant had a printed bill in his shop with the w*ords 
' Excellent shilling butter.' He purchased half a pound, 
and gave the defendant notice of his intention to have it 
analysed. — The certificate was produced, stating that the 
sample contained 50 per cent, of fat other than butter-fat. 
The defendant said he sold the butter in the same state as 
he bought, it. The butter was known in the trade as 
*bo8h.* It was well known that butter could not be bought 
for I J. per poimd. — Mr. Bridge fined the defendant lOf. 
and \2s, 6d, costs. 

The magistrate also fined several persons for selling 
milk adulterated with water. 
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IMPORTANT TO SHOPKEEPERS. 
William Fowler, of Elm Road, was summoDed for 
selling to Inspector Cook lard which was not of the 
nature, substance, and quality of the article demanded. — 
Mr. Archibald, barrister, defended. The sale was ad- 
mitted, and the analyst, to whom the lard was sent, certi- 
fied that it contained 19 J per cent, of water, whereas 
genuine lard had a fraction only per cent. — Defendant, 
who stated that he was a grocer in a small way, denied 
that he had incorporated water with the lard, which was 
sold the same as purchased, from Messrs. Constable and 
Co., wholesale dealers, Kingston. — Mr. Thomas Constable 
stated that his firm cut nothing but the best' lard for their cus- 
tomers. They had in stock bladders of lard of the second 
quality, but he believed it to be perfectly pure. If the 
magistrates decided to the contrary, he would return all 
that was left, and get back from the small shopkeepers any 
they might have, and give them in exchange the best lard. 
The bench said they were of opinion that the defendant 
came vrithin the 25th section of the Act of 1874, namely, 
that he had proved to their satisfaction he purchased the 
article in question of the nature, substance, and quality as 
that demanded of him by the inspector. — The summons 
was therefore dismissed. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 

The firm of Messrs. James Mathewson and Son applied 
sometime ago to the Police Conmiission for liberty to dis- 
charge the refuse of their bleach work into the public 
sewers of Dumfermline. The application was refiised by 
the commission, and the firm was interdicted from using 
the sewers in the manner they wished. An action was 
raised to set aside this interdict, and Sheriff- Substitute 
Lomond gave decision in favour of Messrs. Mathewson. 
This decision was appealed against, and Sheriff Crichton 
has also given his decision in £vour of the Messrs. Mathew- 
son. His Lordship says that as he reads sections 186 and 
193 of the General Police Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862, it appears to him to be clearly implied that distillers 
and manufacturers are entitled to use the public sewers of the 
town where located, for carrying off the refuse of their 
works, so long as they do not discharge into these sewers 
anything * offensive or dangerous to health .* The Com- 
missioners in their petition do not say that the refuse water 
from the respondents' bleach work contains anything 
•offensive or dangerous to healtli.* As to that part of the 
petition in which the pursuers ask that the respondents be 
interdicted from discharging into the public sewers ' solid 
matter other than what is contained in ordinary sewage,' 
the sheriff points out that it is necessary to have much 
more specific averments than are contained in the petition, 
iis it is not stated of what the * solid matter' consists. His 
Lordship accordingly dismisses the petition, and finds the 
respondents entitled to expenses. 

SMOKE FROM A PIANO FACTORY. 

At Marlborough Street, Erard and Co., piano-manu- 
facturers, have been summoned by Superintendent Dunlop, 
for using a certain furnace on the premises so that the smoke 
prising therefrom was not effectually consumed. Mr. 
Sandison, government inspector, deposed that black smoke 
was seen to come from the chimney of the furnace for 
several minutes. Mr. Lewis, in cross-examination, elicited 
that the furnace in question was erected and used for the 
purpose of wanning the show-rooms. Mr. Lewis stated 
that, having obtained this admission, he was prepared to 
contend that the furnace did not come within the Act, as it 
was not used either in trade or manufacture. Mr. Newton 
was inclined to agree with this view of the law ; he would 
ask Mr. Sandison if he had anything to offer in opposition. 
Mr. Sandison said he should contend that any furnace used 
on premises where business was carried on came within the 
meaning of the Act. The furnace in question might be used 
for warming glue. Mr. Newton inquired if Mr. Sandison 
ineant to say that every furnace used by every shopkeeper 



merely for warming premises came within the meaning of 
the Act. Mr. Sandison would so contend. Mr. Lewis 
said he felt it to be his duty in the first instance to take tliis 
technical objection. The question really raised was of the 
greatest importance, affecting, as it did, every one engaged 
in trade. But he had also a complete answer to the c^se 
on its merits. Witnesses were called who stated ihat 
nothing but smokeless coke was burnt in the furnace. Mr. 
Sandison said that pn the day in question sweepings nere 
throviii into the furnace, and that caused black smoke to 
issue from the chimney. Mr. Newton said the issue rai>ed 
was certainly one of considerable importance. He would 
look carefully into the matter and give his judgment on a 
future day. 

RIVAL CHEMICAL WORKS. 
The Court of Session has liad before it the case c>f 
Henderson v. Orr. Henderson and Co. are chemical 
manufacturers, Irvine, and the defender Orr a chemical 
manufacturer, Irvine. The question raised is one of 
novelty and importance. Some years ago, the pursuers 
feued from Mr. Boyle of Shewalton thirty-six acres of land 
near Irvine Harbour, on which they erected a large alkali 
work, where they manufacture sulphuric acid, sulphate of 
soda, and soda ash. In 1873 ^^ defender feued npvi-ard> 
of twenty acres from Mr. Boyle, in proximity to puraier-' 
feu, and there he erected large chemical works for the 
manufacture of bleaching- powder. The soil of both feus i> 
for the most part sea sand. The main allegation of the 
pursuers is that the refuse of muriatic acid or other dele- 
terious substances issuing from the defender's works perco- 
lates through his ground on to the pursuers' feu, and 
ultimately finds its way into the pursuers' wells, the water 
of which, on being put into their boilers, corrodes them, 
and that when this water is used for the manufacture of 
soda ash the ash is rendered less marketable than if made 
with pure water. The defender denies this allegation, and 
avers that his works are carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Alkali Acts, that he has made every eflbit 
which skill and prudence can suggest to prevent the perco- 
lation of polluting matter into the pursuers' feu, and that, 
if any such matter does find its way into the pursuers' wells. 
that matter issues from their own, and not from the de- 
fender's works. The defender also founds on the fact that 
his o>vn wells have never been the least polluted. He 
states that during last summer, when the weather was dry, 
he dug a deep trench in the middle of his feu to gather 
water for his wells, and that it is impossible to suppose 
that any polluted matter could find its way past this trench 
into the pursuers' ground. In fine, he maintains that the 
use which he is making of his ground is a reasonable and 
ordinary use of it. The case was sent to the procedure 
roll for discussion on the preliminary question whether the 
pursuers have stated a relevant case, and whether, assuming 
the defender's works to be properly carried on, the pur- 
suers can maintain the action. 



ADULTERATED MUSTARD. 

At Greenwich, two summonses were entered against 
grocers for selling mustard adulterated. In the fin»i case 
the inspector deposed to purchasing a quarter of a pound, 
which was served from a can bearing a printed bbel, 
* Best London Mustard.' He was charged for it at the raie 
of \s\ per lb., the price of genuine mustard being doabJe. 
When the inspector renuirked that he hoped the mustard 
was pure, as he had purchased it for analysis, the daughter 
said it was a low-priced mustard. She called her mother, 
who now produced the can from which the mustard had 
been taken, and on the sides of which were printed labels 
to the effect that the article sold as mustard was mostard* 
seed and with an admixture of other condiments, to pro- 
duce greater flavour and pungency. An analysis was made 
by the district analyst, who certified that the mustard in 
question contained 18 per cent, of starch and 6 P^^JJ" 
of turmeric and rye wheat, which would increase the weight 
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of mustard, but would not be injurious to health. The 
solicitor to the district board, pointed out that, by the 8th 
section of the Adulteration of Food Act, the vendor of any 
article which had any admixture was required to place on 
the article sold a label, either printed or l^bly written, 
denoting such admixture, otherwise he would be liable to 
penalty. Mr. Balguy said it was difficult to understand 
what was meant by the words in the clause cited, and in 
suggesting that the summonses should be withdrawn, 
which was agreed to, he recommended that dealers should 
place labels on the packages sold. In the second case, a 
like purchase of mustard had been made, the price charged 
being 2r. per ]b., and the dealer declined to retain a por- 
tion on hearing it was to be analysed, stating it was Sadler's 
mustard, supplied to him by respectable firms, and that he 
was sure it was pure, the covering at the top and bottom 
of each cask having branded the words 'genuine' and 
'pure.' The analysis showed that there was an admixture 
of 1 8 per cent, of starch from com wheat and i8 per cent. 
of turmeric and rye wheat, not injurious to health. The 
defendant, in answer to the magistrate, said he relied on the 
purity of the article, and had not had any warranty from 
the persons of whom he had purchased. Mr. Balguy im- 
posed a nominal penalty of 2x. 6</. and 2s, costs, advising 
that dealers should obtain warranties. 



WATERING GIN.— IMPORTANT DECISION. 

At Sleaford Petty Sessions on Monday last (before the 
Vcn. Archdeacon Trollope, Colonel Reeve, and the Rev. 
Sir B. G. Bridges, Bart. ), Reuben Nixon, Baxter Pashler, 
and Jane Bonnctt, all of Sleaford, innkeepers, were charged 
with selling adulterated gin. — Mr. Page, of Lincoln, 
appeared on behalf of the police, and Mr. Toynbee, of 
Lincoln, appeared for defendants. — The hearing of these 
cases— the first of the kind in this county — came on before 
the Sleaford bench on January 31, and as their treatment 
will have a very important effect upon the sale of gin for 
the future, not only in the petty sessional division of 
Sleaford, but beyond its limits, they have naturally been 
regarded with much interest both by sellers and purchasers 
of gin. Having heard the evidence on the day mentioned, 
the chairman, from his desire to take time for the due con- 
sideration of the case, and procuring full information with 
respect to the average strength of gin offered for sale, 
postponed his decision on the charge until Monday last, 
when he delivered the following judgment : — The first 
object of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act is undoubtedly 
to prevent any admixture of a deleterious character with 
articles of food offered for sale to the public, and we 
are very happy to find from the evidence in these cases 
now before us that no adulteration of this sort has 
been committed by any of the three defendants. But 
an undue admixture of water with gin is an act of 
adulteration, rendering the person guilty of it liable 
to a penalty of 20/. I say undue admixture of water, 
because no sample of gin consists wholly of alcohol, and a 
certain amount of water is expected to be found in all 
samples. Hence a moderate amount of water mixed 
with gin cannot be considered as an adulteration within the 
meaning of the above-named Act ; but this admixture may 
be very easily carried too far so as to render it an 
adulteration within the meaning of the Act, subjecting the 
vendor to severe penalty. All the three cases now before 
iw are certainly of this character, for in two of them only 
26 per cent, of alcohol has been found by the county 
analyst, and in the third 29 per cent, in the three bottles 
of gin tested by him. But as this is the first group of 
cases that has come before us, and more particuUirly be- 
cause no standard of the strength of gin has been so far set 
up, we think it to be our duty to endeavour to establish one. 
We therefore take this opportunity of warning all sellers of 
gin that for the future we shall feel obliged to fine any 
|)ersons detected in the sale of that spirit containing less 
than 22 per cent, under proof in justice to the public, and 
even to the general body *)f traders in spirits themselves. 



Considering all the circumstances of these cases we should, 
imder ordinary circumstances, have been satisfied to have 
passed no sentence on condition that the costs should be 
paid by the defendants, and the observance of a standard 
set up for future adoption, but as it is important that the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act should be at once distinctly 
interpreted and acted on, we shall fine each of the de- 
fendants the nominal sum of ix. and costs. Mr. Toynbee 
gave notice of appeal. At a meeting of the committee of 
the Lincolnshire Licensed Victuallers' Association, held 
at the Monson*s Arms, it was determined to support the 
defendants in the above cases in their appeal. 

ALLEGED NUISANCE FROM MANURE 

WORKS. 

T. Elborough, manager to Lawes^s Chemical Manure 
Company, appeared to a summons at the instance of the 
Greenwich Board of Works, charged with carrying on the 
above manufacture so as to cause a nuisance which was 
injurious to the public health. Mr. H. N. Pink, the 
medical officer, said he visited the defendant's premises, 
and found manure being dug firom a reservoir in a hot state 
into pits, giving oflT steam and fumes, the smell from which 
on that day was perceptible at Greenwich parish church, a 
distance of nearly half a mile. The manure— which had 
only been manu^tured the day previously — consisted of 
bones, coprolites, and other substances, added to which 
was sulphuric acid. His opinion was that not sufficient 
time was allowed for the manufactured article to cool, and 
that it should not be removed from the reservoir until a 
lapse of three or four weeks. The nuisance complained of 
had been going on for years, during which many alterations 
Iiad been made, and he had no complaint to make except 
that it was necessary to delay the removal as stated. A 
remedy might be applied by the use of a lar|;er number of 
small reservoirs. He had attended patients for illness who 
had complained of the odours, which were noxious and 
sickening. For the defence it was argued that no evidence 
had been given to prove that any one had been affected 
with illness and had had to be treated professionally in con- 
sequence of the works now carried on. Mr. R. Campbell 
said he was a member of the Chemical Science Association 
of England, and had known the works now occupied by the 
company twenty-five years. He had visited them on the 
2nd inst., and there was nothing more than the smell of 
superphosphate of lime perceptible, and that was not injurious 
to health. He had visited the works minutely, and could 
find no fault, the best practicable means for carrying off 
the gases from the manufacture being made. The process 
of manufacturing the manure was completed after it was 
allowed to * set hard ' sixteen or twenty-four hours, when 
it would not undergo any chemical change, for if it were 
kept a month the steam and acid would be very nearly the 
same, as the centre of the manure would be perfectly hot. 
Mr. Balguy said he considered the case had not been made 
out, as no one who had suffered had been called to give 
evidence, and no evidence had been given showing that 
the best practicable means had not been adopted. He there* 
fore dismissed the sununons. 



IMPORTANT TO SANITARY OFFICERS AND 

THE PUBLIC. 

At the County Waterford Petty Sessions, held on the 
1 6th inst., a man named Condon was charged at the suit 
of the Clonmel Board of Guardians, by Mr. John R. 
Oughton, executive sanitary officer, with depositing 
manure, of a quality dangerous to health, on the roadway 
at Glebe-lane, Old Bridge, and which he persisted in keep- 
ing there when noticed to have it removed. 

When the case was called, Mr. O'Donohoe, solicitor, 
said that he appeared professionally for Dr. Scully, jun., 
in his capacity as Hon. Secretary to the County Tipperary 
Medical Protective Association, to request from the magis- 
trates an order to have Dr. Scully paid i/. for his services 
and loss of time in attending the court. The object of the 
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application was not so much the question of the i/. as to 
have the matter tested as to whether it was the duty of a 
sanitary officer to attend on such occasions, or whether he 
was entitled to be feed by the Board under the clause in the 
Sanitary Act, emp>owering the sanitary authority to give 
remuneration for extra duties. The order of the magistrate 
would go before the guardians, who, as a matter of course, 
would refer the matter to the Local Government Boaid for 
their opinion. — Mr. Shee suggested that the way to test the 
Question would be to have the doctor refuse to give evi- 
aence in the case. — Dr. Scully objected to this course, as 
he would be reported to the board of guardians by the 
executive officer, and in that way his refusal would come 
before the Local Government Board, who, not knowing 
the circumstances under which he acted, might censure 
him for so doing. — Mr. Casey, C.P.S., thought that what 
the bench had power to do would be to give an order for 
costs against the defendant. — Mr. O'Donohoe stated that 
this course would not test the matter as he required. — 
After a lengthened discussion, the magistrates refused to 
give the required order, although they considered that the 
doctor ought to be paid if he were entitled to it, but Mr. 
Shee and Captain Morton stated that they would bring 
the subject under the notice of the board on Thursday 
next, with a view of having the opinion of the Local Govem- 
nent Board taken on it. — Dr. Sailly expressed himself 
MLtisiied with this arrangement, and thanked the magistrates 
for their courtesy. — The case then proceeded, and an order 
ms given to have the manure at once removed, and that 
it should not be put there again. 



ADULTERATION OF WHISKY. 

At Marylebone, John Stewart, landlord of the Lord Hill 
public-house, North Wharf Road, was summoned by the 
Vestry of Paddington, for selling adulterated whisky. Mr. 
M. Williams prosecuted ; Mr. Thomas defended. Thomas 
Clifford, sanitary inspector of the parish, said that on 
November 18 last, he went to the defendant's premises 
and purchased a bottle of whisky. The spirit was drawn 
from a tap, and on asking how much he had to pav for it he 
was told 4J. He said he did not know how that could 
be so ; he could buy whisky at 31. 6</. a bottle at other 
places. The woman who served him said, * Very well, 
pay 3f. 6</.* He afterwards told her who he was, that 
ne had purchased the whisky to have it analysed, and 
that if she chose she might have a part of it. She declined 
to have any, saying that she had plenty of the same sort 
there. The analyst of the parish. Professor Anderson, to 
whom the spirit was taken, certified that it contained 
foreign spirit otherwise than whisky, and among its in- 
gredients there was, in his opinion, methyl alcohol, or 
wood spirit. It was a hot, not to say fiery, compound, 
and would certainly be injurious to the health of those who 
drank it. Professor Anderson cross-examined, said that 
he detected methyl alcohol in the whbky by the sense of 
smell. In the whisky in question in the hundred parts 
there were 40*5 of alcohol, 59'4of water, and O'l of solids. 
It also contained fusel oil, but there was no chemical means 
of getting at it or weighing it. Some whisky sold contained 
only a trace of whisky, and if drank in large quantities was 
calculated to produce insanity. In answer to Mr. Williams, 
the witness said the fusel oil was not an essential ingredient 
of whisky. If it were properly prepared, only the slightest 
trace of the oil would remain. For the defence Dr. 
Theophilus Redwood, analyst, of 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
said that a sample of whisky received from the defendant's 
place was found on analysis by him to be moderately good. 
Fusel oil was one of the component parts of whisky, but 
a portion of it could be removed. What renutined would, 
after a length of time, become converted into ether, and 
would improve its quality as wine was improved by age. 
He could detect no trace of methyl alcohol in the whisky 
in question. It was decided that a sample of the whisky 
should^ be sent to Somerset House to be analysed. The 
following certificate from Mr. Bell, the principal of the 



Chymical Laboratory at Somerset House, was now rod : 
' I am of opinion that the sample of whisky submitted for 
analysis is a sample of genuine commercial wlusky. It is 
entirely free from wood spirit, and is a &ir sample of 
ordinary new whisky, which has, in my opinion, been 
slightly softened in character by the addition of a smill 
quantity of sherry wine.* Mr. Bell, cross-examined, said 
that the whisky was one of the ordinary character sold at 
shops. It was not what was known as the true aitide, as 
that would be tasteless. It was whisky so roannfactand, 
and was the product of grain fermented and distillei 
There was no foreign spirit in it except that which came 
from the sherry casks. Commercial whisky was stored in 
sherry casks to mellow it. He conld not 'say thai tbe 
whisky in question had been so kept. In the whisky in 
question there was no methyUc alcohol. In testii^ tbe 
whisky he had used Gunning's test. The witness's method 
of analysing the whisky appearing to be at variance widi 
an analysis made by another gentleman Ofn behalf of tlie 
prosecution, a further adjournment was asked for. Mr. 
Mansfield said that a part of the whisky in question had 
been analysed by Mr. Bell, who had as great an ezpcnence 
in these matters as any one in the United Kingdom, and 
who said that it was not what was known as aduKoated 
whisky. It would therefore be a great injustice to the de* 
fendant to protract these proceedings any further, he having 
had trouble, expense, and anxiety enough already. Eveiy* 
body would, no doubt, regret that the parish in the per- 
formance of its duty had met with a discomfiture in matters 
which were quite beyond its controL The sammons 
would be dismissed, and the parish have to pay8/. &r« 
costs. 

WATER COMPANY POWDERS. 

V.-C. Malins has had before him the case of tbe 
Richmond Water Company and the Southwark Water 
Company v, the Richmond Vestry. The object of this 
suit was to restrain the Vestry (acting as the urban mntaiy 
authority, and in that character assuming to exercise the 
powers vested in such authorities under the Public Health 
Act, 1875) from proceeding to construct waterworks for 
the supply of the parish of Richmond, at all events udes 
and until they should have duly complied with and per- 
formed the preliminary requirements or conditions in that 
behalf imposed by the said Act (s. 52), to the benefit and 
protection of which the Richmond Waterworks Company 
and the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company were 
respectively entitled, and other relief. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that this was a motion by the 
Richmond Waterworks Company and the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company against the Vestry of the parii 
of Richmond for an injunction to prevent them from eietf * 
ing some waterworks to supply the parish with water, oa 
the ground that the Richmond Waterworks Company 
already possessed full powers of suppljring the dcnaaod. 
Tbe defendants, it was said, were bound to give notice of 
their intended works to the Richmond Company, as one 
of the existing watervt'orks companies of the district, and 
that, inasmuch as the Richmond Waterworks Company 
were actually supplying Richmond with water, the ddes* 
dants ought not to set up any new works. If the Rich- 
mond Waterworks Company were an existing compaaf 
with full powers, his lordship's present impression vas 
that they ought to succeed on this motion. But again^ 
that it had been contended that that company was really 
no longer in existence ; that in 1861 they had app!ie<l 
to Parliament for powers to transfer their company 
and its property to the Southwark and Vanxhall Watcf 
Company, but that that application to Parliament bad 
failed. It was also said that in 1862, by am arrange- 
ment between the two companies, the Ridimond Wal0^ 
works Company attempted to do indirectly that which it 
had failed to accomplish directly by the aid of Parliamot 
His lordship had heard the pliuntifis* counsel axgue their 
case to-day for upwards of four hours, and the ddbidanti* 
counsel had st&ted that the Richmond Waterwoiks Coo- 
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pany had at this moment a bill pending in Parliament for, 
inter alia^ the transfer of all their property and powers to 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. Now, if 
that Bill became law, it was plaia that there would be an 
existing company, with full powers under the Act of 1875, 
for duly supplying the parish of Richmond with water. 
His lordship doubted whether at this moment there was a 
company in existence legally qualified to do so under that 
Act. If, however, the projected bill did not become law, 
matters would still remain as they were, and the motion 
could be disposed of then. If the Court should think the 
powers of the Richmond Waterworks Company were, 
nevertheless, existing, it would make an order on the 
motion; if not, no order would be made on it. His 
lordship thought the fact of the plaintiifs promoting that 
second bill showed that they were not clearly satisned of 
their own powers. If he were now to grant them an 
injunction, he might be conferring powers upon them which 
they really did not possess. No harm could be done by 
refusing the injunction now. His lordship therefore 
thought the motion should stand over till after the result 
of the application to Parliament was known; and he felt 
confident the Vestry of Richmond would not proceed with 
their works while the bill in Parliament was pending. If 
the bill did not pass into an Act, the pUuntifTs would still 
be in possession of all the rights they now had ; or, if the 
bill were withdrawn, the motion could equally well be 
continued. His lordship therefore ordered the motion to 
stand over till further order, meaning by that till the 
proceedings with respect to the proposed bdl were ascer- 
tained. 

THE EXPENSES OF SANITARY OFFICERS AT 
PETTY SESSIONS COURTS. 

The Local Government Board, in reply to a letter of 
inquiry from the Drogheda Union, as to the legality of a 
fee of i/. granted to Dr. Drew, M.D., as sanitary officer 
for Termonfeckin, county Louth, by the magistrates on the 
hearing of a sanitary case which the doctor had reported in 
his official capacity, state that it is not one of the prescribed 
duties of the sanitary officer to attend at petty sessions to 
prosecute in such cases, and the question of costs is one for 
the magistrates to consider. Such being the case the 
sanitary officer as a professional man can fairly claim costs 
in every case.' 

LL\BILITY OF LANDLORDS TO SANITARY 

RATES. 

A COMMUNICATION of some importance to landlords and 
tenants was laid before the Carlow board of guardians, at 
their last meeting, from the Local Government Board. As 
doubts were entertained by some of the members of the 
board as to the liability of landed proprietors to a por- 
tion of the sanitary rates, a query was submitted. In 
their reply the Local Government Board say that general 
and special rates made by a rural sanitary authority 
for sanitary purposes are subject to all the incidence of the 
poor rates, and should be borne accordingly by landlords 
and tenants in the same proportion as rates made for the 
relief of the poor. As regards rates levied under the pro- 
visions of the Burial Grounds* Act, they observe that con- 
flicting l^al opinions have been given by very eminent 
counsel as to the right of the tenant to make a deduction 
from his rent on account of such rate, and the board are not 
aware that the point has ever been settled by a judicial de- 
cision. They believed, however, that the generally pre- 
vailing practice is to make precisely the same deduction as 
in the case of the ordinary poor rate; and this practice they 
beli<rve to be most in conformity with the object and in- 
tention of the Legislature. 

WHAT IS A CELLAR? 

The Medical Officer of Health of Merthyr Tydvil has 
reported as follows concerning certain cellar dwellings : — 
* Many months ago these dwellings were reported to you 



as being damp and unventilated, and therefore unhealthy. 
Notices were served upon the owners at that time to venti- 
late and make the houses dry. These notices have not 
been attended to. I have been informed that the illness of 
many of the children residing in these houses is attribut- 
able to dampness and want of ventilation. I would recom- 
mend that the owners be served with notice not to let these 
places for human residence until they are fit therefor.' 

On this report a discussion took place at a meeting of 
the sanitary authority. 

The Rev. A. Davies suggested that the legal question 
as to the limits of the Board's power be looked into by the 
clerk. The Chairman : These houses are so much under- 
ground that it is a very difficult thing for them to be venti- 
lated. 

The Clerk, who had been going through the clauses of 
the Act, read the restrictions placed upon the letting of 
cellar dwellings. 

Dr. Dyke : What is the legal definition of a cellar ? 

The Rev. A. Davies : These appear to be underground 
only on one side. 

After some discussion, in which it appeared that the 
entrance to the houses was level from the roadway, and 
that the dwellings were merely 'cellars,' inasmuch that 
they were lower than the ground in the rear. 

Dr. Dyke asked whether it would not be better for 
himself and the inspector to visit the habitations, and 
report to the Board as to their present condition. 

The Clerk : If they are not cellars they do not comp 
under the operation of this clause in the Act 

Mr. D. £. Williams : It is a very strong point that Dr. 
Dyke has reported them uninhabitable. 

It will be interesting to hear the end of this matter. So 
far as we can collect the facts from the above report it 
seems doubtful whether these habitations are cellars withi^ 
the meaning of the * Public Health Act.' 



Cornspontrcna. 



All communications must hear the signature of the writer^ 
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THE GENESIS OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I must apologise for again trespassing on your 
valuable space, but there are one or two points in Dr. 
Mackintosh's somewhat discursive letter, which appears in 
your last issue, that I should like to notice. 

In the first place, if he had carefully read the com- 
mencement of my letter in your paper of February 5, 
where I distinctly stated that I did not allude specially 
either to the specific or to the non-specific theory of the 
origin of typhoid fever, but only wished to draw a dis- 
tinction between organic matter of animal, more especially 
of excremental origin, and that of vegetable origin, as 
being the cause of the disease, he might have saved us the 
trouble of reading Lord Bacon's opinion of grave natures 
and great sceptics, and Professor T3mdall's conclusions 
regarding the 'filthy flat system' and the abf^ence of 
typhoid fever in Edinburgh, as not being german to the 
subject. I was under the impression that I wrote in plain 
English, and that my remarks certainly did not exclude 
the possibility of a de ttcvo origin of the disease. How- 
ever, he has evidently mistaken their meaning, but I hope 
I have now expressed myself sufficiently clearly for him, 
and that he will see that my opinions on the subject are 
less at variance with his than he appears to think they 
are. 

During the course of a large number of analyses of 
surface well-waters, I have so often found pollution to exbt 
where it was least expected, that perhaps Dr. Mackintosh 
will pardon me for having been rather doubtful about the 
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turnips being the only offending matter in the water. He 
states that he differs entirely from me in regarding a good 
deal of the shallow well-water from the mill -stone grit 
as polluted ; but I have the authority of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners to back up my assertion, and 
until he can bring forward facts to refute their conclusions, 
I shall hold to my opinion. At page 71 of their Sixth 
Report, in treating of these waters, they write thus : ' The 
following table contains a list of samples of water taken 
from shallow wells in or upon this geological formation, 
which is naturally calculated to yield water of great purity, 
but which owing to the access of excrementitious matter 
to the wells, furnishes, as the following analytical table 
shows, a highly polluted beverage. The highly polluted 
ones were without exception sent for analysis, in conse- 
quence of outbreaks of fever ; the remainder being sent 
for investigation in order to ascertain if they were suitable 
for domestic supply.* 

Since writing my last letter, my attention has been acci- 
dentally arrested by a report made by Dr. Thome Thome on 
the sanitary condition of the Chesterfield District, in which I 
read the following passages : ' As a mie the drains which 
had been laid down throughout the district were of stone 
and very defective. ... In many instances there were no 
drains at all. Some places, for want of drainage, were 
really disgraceful. ... In the majority of cases open 
middens were adopted.* So I think I was not altogether 
unreasonable in thinking it possible that some slight 
insanitary conditions might have existed in the hamlet in 
question. However, from the description of Dr. Mackin- 
tosh it certainly appears to be fairly approaching the 
hygienopolis of Dr. Richardson's imagination ; but alas for 
that ideal state of perfection if a few rotten turnips can 
neutralise all the good effects which have been predicted ! 

Dr. Mackintosh has suggested one way in which he 
thinks animal matter may have been introduced into the 
water. May I suggest that if mischievous boys threw 
tumips into the welTit appears not altogether unreasonable 
to assume that it might have been possible for them to 
have thrown in some more deleterious matters ; and, in the 
absence of any analysis of the water or any other proof 
that nothing of the kind could have happened, I cannot 
think that it has been proved conclusively that rotten-turnip 
water was the cause of the outbreak. 

There is one remark in that part of his letter where he 
details the changes which take place during the decompo- 
sition of animal organic matter which does not appear to 
be very clear. He describes the ammonia which is formed 
as ' combining with bases * to form nitrates and nitrites. 
How a base can combine with another base to produce a 
salt is not explained by the science of chemistry. I think 
he will find that the conversion of ammonia into nitrous 
and nitric acids is brought about by a process of oxidation. 
He appears surprised that I should prefer to have post 
-mortem corroboration of the diagnosis of cases of typhoid 
fever before accepting the theory that rotten-turnip water 
will produce the disease. He then asks a question about 
myself and the medical gentlemen of Grantham, Newark, 
and Sleaford, and expresses pity for us and our patients. 
Now, as far as my patients are concemed, his sympathy is 
thrown away, because I have none, since the terms of my 
appointment do not admit of my entering into private prac- 
tice ; and as for myself, I do not feel to need it, because I 
feel more convinced than ever that post mortem evidence is 
necessary before we can accept his theory as proved, since 
he now appears to draw no distinction between tme 
typhoid fever and a typhoidal state ; and I may safely 
answer for the medical men of this district, that they do not 
require post mortem examination to verify their diagnosis 
of cases of tjrphoid fever, but I feel sure they would require 
such proof before accepting the startling theory propounded 
by Dr. Mackintosh, more especially so as he states that it 
is very difBcult to say in many cases where diarrhoea ends 
and typhoid begins. 

He asks whether I have ever seen cases of diarrhoea 
one day, which, perhaps, in a few days tumed out to be 



typhoid fever. If it is any satisfaction to him, I will say 
that I have seen cases of diarrhoea with high temperature, 
which in a few days have declared themselves to be cases 
of typhoid fever, just as much as I have seen cases of 
feverishness which have in a few days proved to be cases of 
one or other of the exanthematous diseases. But I do not 
see how his question applies, because it was to protracted 
cases of diarrhoea that my observation referred, and those 
which only last a few days before they prove to be anotiicr 
disease can scarcely come under that designation. If he 
says that drinking rotten -turnip water may produce diiarrhGea 
which may end in a typhoidal state, I have nothing to saj 
against his argument, because, according to the general 
acceptation of the term, a person being in a typhoidal state 
has an entirely different meaning to a person suffering from 
typhoid fever. The unfortunate adoption of the former 
phrase has frequently been the cause of confusioiu 

I must confess that I am unable to understand Dr. 
Mackintosh's next question, although I have tried to puzzle 
it out. He asks, * Is it not possible that the cause of 
diarrhoea, if continued and increased, would in many in- 
stances develop itself into a typhoidal state ? If not, what is 
the meaning of the phrase " typhoidal diarrhoea," which is 
often returned by medical men as the cause of death ?' If 
taken in reference to the present case we should have to 
answer thus : * The cause of the diarrhoea, rotten turnips, 
was continued and increased, the rottenness, I suppose, in- 
creased, and in this instance developed itself into a typhoi- 
dal state.* That is to say, a rotten turnip became a ty- 
phoidal state ! How else this part of the question, framed 
as it is, can be answered I am unable to see. AMth re- 
gard to the latter part, I will say that I have never seen the 
term *■ typhoidal diarrhoea * used for describing the cause of 
death, and as I have had occasion to look through the 
causes of all the deaths which have occurred in this district 
in the past thirteen years and have never once met with it, 
I think that it is unused by the medical men in this part of 
the country. But if I were asked the meaning of it, I 
should say that it is an ambiguous term which had mudi 
better not be used in describing the cause of death, since its 
use would tend to render the information derived from 
death statistics less definite and consequently of less value. 
Again, Dr. Mackintosh remarks, *If turnip infusions 
produce bacteria, and bacteria cause that state of the 
system known as typhoid, there is no difficulty io 
accounting for the outbreak in question.' If his premises 
were correct there would be no difficulty in doing so^ bot 
I do not consider they are, for I think it is purely an as- 
sumption on his part that bacteria do cause that state (tf 
the system known as typhoid, if by that he means true 
typhoid fever, for this is the first time I have ever knowti 
this sin laid to the charge of those organisms. Reasonmg 
of this description is of no use in endeavouring to establish 
the truth of a theory unless facts can be brought forward to 
prove the ifs. There would be as much reason in aiguisg 
in the following manner : * If the skin of a scarladnil 
patient produces infectious scales, and these infectious scales 
produce that state of the system known as typhoid, theie 
would be no difficulty in accounting for an outbreak of 
typhoid fever in any place where a case of scarlatim 
occurretl.* 

In Dn Mackintosh's letter of January 29 the foUovii^ 
passage occurs : — * In every house where the water feom 
this well was used the fever appeared, and in no other ; 
and when the well was cleaned out, water and all, it imme- 
diately disappeared from the village.' In bis last letter he 
states * that the proportion of sufferers amongst those wh*' 
drank the water from the well was much greater than iho* 
who did not, and after it was cleaned out the disproportioa 
ceased.* Here then, if the latter statement b the correct 
one, is evidence that during the outbreak there was sonj 
other influence besides the rotten tumips which caused 
fever in the village, and their removal from the well does 
not appear, as stated in his first letter, to have been immfi- 
diateiy followed by the entire disappearance of the fever. 

Does Dr. Mackintosh expect we can accept his theory 
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as proved on the strength of statements which he makes 
one day and contradicts another, or on the strength of 
suppositions about bacteria, of which he brings forward no 
proof? And, lastly, I would remark that one solitary case 
is quite insufficient to establish the truth of any theory, and 
more especially so of one that is so very much opposed to 
the generally accepted opinion that organic matter to be 
capable of producing typhoid fever must be of animal 
origin. Alfred Ashby, 

Medical Ofhcer of Health, 
Grantham, Newark, and Sleaford 
Combined Sanitary District. 
Grantham : Feb. i6. 



THE PREVENTION OF COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 

{To the Editor of tJie Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— In reply to the remarks of Alderman Taylor, 
Kochdale, upon colliery explosions, it may fearlessly be ob- 
served that every one of the great explosions by which so 
many lives have been lost might have been prevented by an 
increased number of pits. They would be the means of 
«scape from the mine, as was the case in the Swaiihe acci- 
dent ; they would admit air freely to levels should an 
accident occur, and prevent the men being smothered by 
the choke-damp, the result of the explosions, and the rush 
-of choke-damp from the old workings to supply the vacuum 
caused by an explosion. 

In all fiery mines the Government should insist upon a 
pit being sunk at the boundary of the works, as well as 
two for working, ventilation, and pumping. Borings of 
eighteen inches m diameter to the deep workings of fiery 
pits, with blowers worked by wind, would prevent the men 
and animals from being suffocated after an accident, by 
freely admitting fresh air to the workings, and they would 
not be so expensive to the coal-owners as a serious colliery 
explosion. Many late explosions, with loss of men, time, 
and injury done to the pits, have created a more heavy 
loss than would have sunk the pits ; and such a system of 
pits and borings, with the present means of ventilation, 
would render a serious explosion almost impossible, and 
there would then never be any loss of time from impure 
air in the pits. It is the duty of Government to prevent 
men from working in explosive atmospheres ; and pro- 
prietors of collieries should be liable to punishment for 
employing men in an explosive state of the air. Until that 
becomes the law, and juries return verdicts of manslaughter 
against the proprietors of such coal-pits, no really eflfective 
steps will be taken to secure a more perfect state of ven- 
tilation and a larger number of the means of escape for the 
"Oi^n ; and we shall be often shocked by the perusal of such 
fearfully fatal accidents as that which has recently occurred 
in France. H. B. 

Stroud, Feb. 1 8, 1876. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Allsoi*, Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor to the Worksop 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Bennett, Tohn, Esg., has been appointed Chairman of the New 
Mills Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Bright MAN, E. W., E$q., has been appointed Treasurer to the 
Sheppey Rural Sanitaty Authority, vice Richard Brighiman, 
Esiq. , deceased. 

Cross, J. W., Esc]., has been appointed Treasurer to the new Mil- 
foni Port Sanitary Authority. 

De Paps, Mr. W. A. H., has been appointed Surveyor and Engineer 
to the Tottenham Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Cover, Mr. Joseph George, has been appointed an additional In- 
sp^or of Nuisances for the Cardiflf Urban Sanitary District. 

James, Mr. John, has been appointed Qerk to the new Milford Port 
Sanitary Authority. 

Jexnings, Francis, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Cor- 
Tx>ration and Urban Sanitary Authority of St. Ives, Cornwall, vice 
Young, resigned. 



Lane, Albert Edward Boyle, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, L.F.P.S. Glas- 
gow, and L.M., has been appointed Consulting Sanitary Officer 
for the Limavady Rural Sanitary District, Co. Londonderry, vice 
William Lane, M.D., deceased. 

MofiELm', Mr. John, has been appointed Clerk to the New Milb 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Newbv, Thonias, .M.D. University St. Andrew, M.R.C.S. England, 
L.S.A. London, has been appointed Public Analyst for Great 
Grimsby : tos. 6d. per analysis for the Corporation ; and fees, 
according to the * Sale of Food and Drugs Act,' for analysts for 
individuals. 

Rhodes, James, M.R.C.S. Eneland, has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the GIossop Urban Saniury District, vice 
Bennet, whose appointment has expired. 

SuMMON.<«, Mr. William, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the new Milford Port Sanitary District. 

TuRNRR, Mr. Tames, has been appointed Surveyor, Inspector of Nui- 
sances, ana Collector, to the New Mills Urbsut Sanitary Authority, 



VACANCIES. 

Bolton Urdam .Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances for 

the Northern Division. Application to R. G. Hinnell, Town 

Clerk. 
Cleoburv-Mortimer Rural Sanitary District, Salop. Inspector 

of Nuisances: 104/. for one year. Application, March 3, to 

A. P. Trow, Clerk to the Authority. 
Down, County of. Public Analyst. Application, March xo, to Robert 

Gordon, .Secretary to the Grand Jury, Court Hous6, Down- 

Patrick. 
Glamorgan'shirr. Public Analyst : 3/. xax. 6d. for each statutory 

report, 15J. for each analysis and certificate, and xor. 6d. for 

attending as a witness at the place where he resides, or atf. with 

y. per mile gointr and returning, elsewhere. Application, March 

z, to T. Dalton, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 
Horncastle Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts. Medical 

Officer of Health. Application, 39th instant, to Charles De^ 

Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Kbichley Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 

50/. per annum. 
LouGHRORoucH Rl'ral Sanitary AUTHORITY. Clerk. 

New Mills Urban 'Sanitary Authority. Treasurer. 

Winchester Urban Sanitary Authority. Assistant Surveyor, 
Application, March i, to Walter Bailey, Town Clerk. 

WooLOAi.E Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
York, City cf. Urban Sanitary District. Assistant-Surveyor: 

xoo/. per annum. Application, March 6, to J. Wilkinson, Towq 

Clerk. 
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SANITABY PATENTS. 

ABSTR.\CTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

2412. Making illuminating f;as from petroleum. W. Brookes, Chan- 
cery Lane. 
The apparatus consiNt 4 of one or more vertical retorts closed at top 
and bottom, and having within each of them a spiral blade or .screw 
forming a helical channel for the oil to flow down. The retorts are 
mounted in a suitable furnace. The hydrocarbon oil to be trans- 
formed into gas is made to run into the heated retorts, and coming in 
contact with the heated blades is transformed into gas, leaving a 
deposit of carbon upon the blades : when the said blades are covered 
with carbon the covers at each end of the retorts .^re^ removed, and a 
current of air passing through the said retorts ignites the carbon, 
which bums away and is con.sumed. 

3413. Ice. D. Coughlin, I^mbeth. 

This invention relates to an improved mode of and apparatus for 
producing ice from flowing streams of water, congealed by the vapori- 
sation of liquefied or condensed ammonia or other suitable volatile 
refrigerating agent. The apparatus is, however, partly applicable to 
the production of cooling fluids, and to other refrigerating purposes. 
In carrying out this invention the following apparatus is employed, 
viz. :— First, ammonia boilers ; secondly, a condenser ; thirdly, a 
congealer or refrigerator; fourthly, an absorber and recondenser; 
fifthly, a cooler. 

a43a Cooking stoves. F. T. Davey, Wellington Street, Blackfriars 
Road, and A. P. Hutchinson, Upper Thames Street. 

I'his invention relates to certain improvements in convertible open 
or close Are cooking stoves or kitchen ranges, ^ whereby they are 
rendered more convenient and effective. For this purpose the hood 
which is used for conducting the smoke and products of combustion 
from the open Are is hinged or jointed to the back plate of the stove or 
range, and when drawn forward sufficient space is left between the 
bottom edge of the hood plate and the upper surface or hob of the 
stove to allow the plate which covers the nre to be slid back, and thus 
close and cut off* the draught from the bottom flues. Another part of 
these improvements consists in so forming the boilerand arranging the 
flues that the split draught passes down flues formed between the fire- 
place and the boiler or lx>ilers, thence between the top ends of the oven 
and the bottom of the boiler, which is curved off for this purpose, re- 
turning below the oven, where the split draught meets and passes 19 
the back of the oven and stove to the chimney. 
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9437. Preserving food. G. De la Penrelle, Liverpool. 

This provisional specification describes a method of boiline meats, 
fruits, etc., in glass bottles, and afterwards capsuling them hermeti- 
cally. 

S487. Ventilating. J. Rigby and J. Rigby, Manchester. 

The invention comprises two methods of ventilating, one by means 
of a peculiar arrangement and construction of window, and another 
by means of a peculiar construction of hot-air chamber and adjuncts 
Tor creating ana distributing a constant current or draught of air, and 
these two arrangements can be employed either in combination with 
or separate from each other. 

3544. Ventilating apparatus, S. Coste, Water Lane. 

This said invention relates to a simple and inexpensive apparatus 
for ventilating the rooms of dwelling houses and other rooms or places 
where it is desirable to obtain a continuous supply of pure or fresh air. 
The said invention may be applied to the vandow or door or other 
convenient part of the room or apartment to be ventilated without 
removing, disturbing, or altering the same. It will not interfere with 
the openmg and closing of the window or door, or necessitate any 
imsightly or inconvenient additions to the same, and may be applied 
and put m operation in any room in the course of a few minutes with- 
out opening the window or door, and may be regulated to admit more 
or less air as may be required. 

9545. Stench trap, M. Wilson, Brixton. 

The peculiar feature of this invention is the combination of a water 
seal with a ball valve seal, that is to say, the said trap has a double seal, 
so that if any foul gas ascending the drain pipe should pass the lower 
or water seal of the trap it will be stopped by the ball. 

2554. Heating water. B. C. Sykes, Cleckheaton. 

This relates to the inanufacture and use of apparatus for the puroose 
aforesaid of simple and inexpensive construction, and is more especially 
■designed for application to, and as forming the back boiler of kitchen 
fire-grates, and is mainly intended for heating water for domestic 
purposes. 

2557. Filtration. F. W. Grauhan, Bradford. 

This invention relates to employing iron filters lined with stones, 
carbon, and rough and fine sea sand, for the filtration of water, sewage, 
and other fluids, being specially adapted for removing impurities in 
I:irge quantities at a moderate cost. The filter is made with a per- 
forated bottom, and with a perforated lid hung on hinges. Two filters 
are employed in some cases, connected to one main supply pipe, and 
having bmnch pipes with taps to each filter, enabling the working of 
one or both. 

3360. Meal and flour. _ T. Muir, Tradeston Mills. Glasgow. 

l*his consists essentially in manufacturing meal and flour from only 
the fleshy cellular parts of the wheat or grain, the germs being re 
moved and obtaineg by themselves as a novel, nutritious, and valuable 
product fitted for feeding cattle and other purposes. It also consists 
in separating the germs during the manufacture of meal and flour. 

2562. Ventilating. J. Westmoreland, Liverpool. 

The heated and vitiated air is led through the ceiling directly or 
by a passage into a space or spaces formed underneath the hearthstone 
or hearth plate of tne floor above, and called the hearth chamber, 
thence by a flue or flues into the chimney. ,The flue (or flues) from 
the heartn chamber to the chimney is fittecl with a balanced automatic 
or adjustable valve and stop pieces to prevent back draught. The 
metal or material forming the sides of the hearth chamber serves to 
carry the hearth stone or plate. 

2566. Fireplaces. G. L. Shorland, Manchester. 

ITie inventor brings forward the chimney piece sufficiently to ol>- 
tain passages opening upwards through the slab or shelf, through 
which warm air issues from warming chambers situated behind and at 
the sides of the fire. 



OPBH CONTBACTS FOR SANITARY 

WORK. 

The VeStry of the Parish of Paddington are prepared to receive ten- 
ders from parties willing to contract for the execution of the day and 
.jobbing works of every kind required to be performed in construct- 
ing, altering, rebuilding, and cleansing sewers, drains, eulleys, 
water-closets, privies, etc., within the parish. Frank Dethridge, 
Ve-itrj' Clerk. Vestry-hall, Harrow-roarf, W., February 17, 1876. 

The Rural Sanitary Authority of the Sevenoaks Union are prepared 
to rective tenders from persons desirous of contracting with them, 
for the construction of^ sewers, manholes, lampholes, ventilators, 
filter-house : the laying-out, draining, and fencing of land, for the 
reception of sewage, in accordance with the plans and specification 
which have been prepared by Mr. Baldwm Latham, C.E., the 
engineer for the works. Plans and ^pecification of the works may 
be seen at the offices of the engineer, 7, Westminster Chambers, 
Westminster. .S.W., or at my office. George F. Camell, Clerk. 
Sevenoaks, February 16, 1876. 

The Tormoham Local Board of Health hereby give notice that they 
will meet at the office of the Board, Townhafl. Torquay, on Satur- 
day, March 11 next, at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, and will 
then l)e prepared to open tenders by parties who may be willing to 
contract for the construction of an outfall sewer, and other works in 
connexion therewith, extending Irom Hope's Nose to Tor Abbey, 
and the formation of a roadway and sea-wall, and for the main- 
tenance of the whole of the works for a period of twelve months 
after their completion. Briscoe Hooper, Clerk to the Board. 
Towrihin, Torquay, February xo, 1876. 



NOTES. QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 

ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 

An appliance intended to prevent accidents from railway carnage 
doors flying open, through their not having been securely fastened, 
has been tried on the Northern of ^ France Railway. Steel sprii^ 
are fitted between the plates of the hin^, so as to prevent a door fron 
remaining closed without at the same time being lumped. 

A NEW SOUND WRITER. 

A SOUND writer, called an opeidoscope, is a new invention. On 
the end of a two-inch tube is pasted a piece of thin rubber or tusue 
paper. In the centre of this is fastened a piece of looking-glass, one- 
eighth of an inch square. Hold this end in the sun and the other end 
in the mouth, and sing or speak in it. The ray of light refleaed from 
the mirror falling on a white surface describes ciurves and^ fattens 
differing for every pitch and intensity, while the conditions give 
uniform results. 

THE PRODUCTION OF FLAME. 

A cuRiovs question of priority has lately been discnssed by dte 
French Academy. It was to determine who is the first author that 
cited the experiment of the two candles as proving that flame is x 
phenomenon produced by ignition of gas. M. Melsens, in a raxst 
Historic disquisition on Van Helmont, attributed the first mention of 
the experiment to him. M. Chevreul said it had previously bees 
described by Artephines, an Arabian alchemist of the second ceoturr. 
]^f. Calliburc^.s, having gone into the subject, 6rst vindicated ^ 
priority for Galen, but later, found that Anstotle had spoken of the 
experiment five centuries earlier. In^ his ' Meteorolpgica,' Aristotk. 
to explain some luminous meteorological phenonema, compares them 
to the conflagration of gas which emanated from the wick of a candle 
recently extinguished. He was thus led to give an exact definitioa 
of flame, one which does not differ essentially from those of Newton 
and Davy. 

PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

A COMMITNICATION has been made to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, to the following eflect, by M. A. Reynoso. The mean^ en- 
ployed are compressed air, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, etc. M. 
Reynoso says he has succeeded^ in preserving meat, fresh and with the 
blood in it, in the case of beef, in pieces weighing 63 kilogrammes, for 
periods ranging from one month to three and a-half- So lon$;a(i£ 
remained in the apparatus it remained fresh and fiill of blood, and 
when taken out it kept a longer time than fresh meat from the butcher. 
In the case of mutton, he notes the remarkable fact that the neat. 
after having been subjected to the action of compressed gases, and 
being taken out of the apparatus and exposed to the air, dried sknrly, 
and then kept good for an indefinite period. The inventor say« thit 
meat preserved by the method in question is equally fit for maldii{r 
soup or for roasting, and that the blood has flowed from a piece « 
]>eef which had been preserved for forty days. When carixxuc oidde 
is employed the meat undergoes a change, and the colour chang^ to 
bright rose, but the other gases produce no such alteration. &L Rey- 
noso says that his experiments have been purs\ted for two years oo a 
very large scale with constalit repetition.s. Another commnntcatica 
has been made to the .same academy by M. de Hersen. the invents, 
who has applied his process at Buenos Ayres. It consists c^steepinf 
the quarters of meat m a pickle composed of 8 parts of Inborate ef 
soda, 2 of boracic acid, 3 of saltpetre, and x of salt, in zoo. The meat is 
packed in barrels, which are filled up with a little of the pickle, and.is 
ready for U!>e after soaking in water twenty-four hours. 

FRENCH WORKMEN. 
Mr. R. C. Clapham, in a paper read by him before the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Chemical Society, entitled ' Notes on aVisit to Chemkal 
Works in France in the Summer of 1875,' referred to the social con- 
dition of the workmen employed at them in the following terms :-;-At 
i^ome of the works it was pleasant to norice. in a social point o^ '^'^ 
that large .schools were being established for the education of die 
children of the workmen. I visited a school w^here 600 children veie 
being taught ; news-rooms, concert-halls, and billiard-rooms «a^ 
also connected with the same works ; and on Sundays the men and 
women flock to these places of amusement in considerable number. 13 
enjoy them.selves. In England chemical manufacturers ha>'e for ma ay 
years past bid themselves out for the establishment of worts with 
ver>' large productive powers, quantity being the main thin^ in »ie«- 
The reason given for this has been that owing to ovir high-pricw 
labour it was absolutely necessary that a large weekly turn-out sboold 
be accomplished. Apparatus in chemical works^ has also_ been cohh 
structed on a similarly gigantic scale, and in this competitive '***J 
fear it must be acknowledged that superior excellence, good cok>ur,and 
general chemical purity have to some extent been forgotten. Oti the 
other hand, the French, with their dear materials their small btii maay 
times multiplied apparatus, the constant application of the cha^ 
cal laboratory to every process, the cleanliness and care of^th^ 
frugal and .saving workmen, are producing chemical products ?**** 
although in nearly all cases dearer than in England, are ccrtamlr « 
superior quality, from which every English manufacturer may take a 
lesson. * 



NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday 
iu^, and may be ordered direct from the Publishers. Auu»^ 
Subscription^ 17s. ^d. ; free bv post, los. 6d. 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitary Re- 
cord A<7v« been prepared, and may be k'xd dirutjromtM 
Publishers or through any Bookseller^ price 31, each. 
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3ANITABY WORK IN BUBAL DIS- 

TBICTS. 

BY GEORGE WILSON, M.A., M.D.* 

^Medical OfHcer of Health, Combined Districts, North 

Wax^'ickshire.) 

{Continued from page 140.) 

I come now to the discussion of two questions 
connected with village-sanitation, as regards which 
there is perhaps greater diversity of opinion than any 
others — I allude to the removal of excremcntal mat- 
ters and other solid refuse, and the disposal of slops. 
Both of them are questions which are far more diffi- 
cult of solution than at first sight might be supposed, 
partly because the evils resulting from village-un- 
cleanliness, though none the less real, are not so 
cumulative as those depending upon the filth en- 
l^endered in towns, and are therefore too apt to be 
ignored altogether, and partly, too, because the local 
circumstances are much more variable. In towns of 
any size, some uniformity in the schemes for the re- 
moval of filth, whether solid or liquid, has long since 
been admitted as a necessity, and though there often 
is a conflict of opinion as regards the best schemes to 
be adopted, it is nevertheless pretty generally con- 
ceded on all sides that the schemes which have been 
found to work most satisfactorily in a few represent- 
ative towns are those which will be found to be the 
most suitable for all towns similarly circumstanced. 
But with regard to villages the case is very different, 
^ome are so comparatively small and scattered, and 
are provided with such a large amount of garden 
space, that there need be no difficulty in disposing 
of the solid or liquid filth engendered on separate 
premises, in the gardens attached to these premises ; 
others, again, may have ample garden space to dis- 
pose of the solid refuse, but are so situated that the 
slops must be got rid of by some uniform scheme 
of drainage ; while in others the houses arc so 
crowded together and have such little spare ground 
attached to them that scavenging and a general 
system of drainage become both necessary. More- 
over, in carrying out structural alterations, especially 
as regards privy accommodation, not only must the 
nature and amount of the alterations be influenced 
hy existing structures and their inherent faults, but 
they ought in all fairness to be devised so as to incur 
as little expense as possible without sacrificing to 
efficiency, and only in villages where public scaveng- 
ing becomes necessary is it essential that some 
approach to uniformity in the character of the alter- 
-ations should be adopted. 

But without entering further into the variety of 
local conditions which so largely aflect the nature 
and extent of the improvements in this direction 
^hich are required in country villages, I propose for 
the sake of convenience, and with a view to be as 
practicable as possible, to discuss the subject under 
the headings of public scavenging, closet' accommo- 
•dation and drainage. And first with regard to public 
scavenging. 

Some medical officers of health, eager as we all 
-arc to prevent the dangers arising from filth-accu- 

♦ Read at the Meeting of the Society of Medical Officers 
•of Health, February 19, 1876. 



mulations, maintain that rural sanitary authorities 
should undertake the scavenging of every village 
under their jurisdiction, and would seem to hold 
that a ' muck-acre ' is as essential an adjunct to the 
village for the storage of its filth, as a parish grave- 
yard is for the reception of its dead. Now, while I 
frankly admit that for villages of considerable size, 
or for villages in which a good many of the cottages 
are without gardens, it is incumbent on sanitary 
authorities to provide efficient scavenging, either by 
contract or otherwise, I am nevertheless of opinion 
that for the great majority of villages in agricultural 
districts, public scavenging is not only unnecessary 
but to insist upon it is unreasonable. In my own 
district, for example, which embraces an area of over 
240,000 acres, there are only two villages for which 
I have considered it necessary to recommend that a 
system of public scavenging should be put in opera- 
tion, while there are nearly a hundred other villages 
so circumstanced that the abatement of local nui- 
sances can readily be enforced without the active 
intervention of any of the sanitary authorities. If the 
great majority of houses in a country village have 
sufficient garden space, the solid refuse ought to be 
disposed of in the gardens ; and, indeed one of the 
evils arising from filth accumulations depends upon 
the fact that village householders are anxious to 
store their filth in order that it may be used as 
manure when occasion requires. It is evident, 
therefore, that if you remove their filth away from 
their premises altogether, you entail a waste of labour 
and needless expense, because they will either have 
to purchase their manure from the sanitary authority 
if it establishes a * muck-acre,' or they will be under 
the necessity of purchasing it elsewhere. 

But it may be urged that in very many villages 
there are always some cottages to be found without 
any garden space attached to them for the reception 
of their filth ; how are these to be dealt with ? My 
own answer is, that in the present state of the law 
the householder or his landlord is held responsible 
for any nuisance that may be found on his premises, 
and if there be not space enough for the safe disposal 
of filth, either the landlord or the tenant must make 
such arrangements with some neighbour or some 
farmers as will meet the necessities of the case. For 
exceptions such as these I grant you that the village 
' muck-acre ' would be a great advantage, but then 
there are hundreds of scattered wayside cottages 
where the same difficulty exists, and where the evil 
will remain unremedied until the law provides that 
every such isolated cottage shall have attached to it 
a rood or two of ground. Of course, if I find on 
inquiry that cases of this description are so numer- 
ous in any village or so circumstanced that they 
themselves cannot arrange for the disposal of their 
cxcremental filth, then, and then only, do I recom- 
mend that the sanitary authority should undertake 
the duty for them. But I contend that public 
scavenging is no more required as a sanitary ne- 
cessity in the great majority of agricultural villages 
than it is for the many scattered farm-houses and 
cottages which are to be met with in rural districts. 
By all means let us insist on cleanliness, but do not 
let us render the enactments for the removal of 
nuisances a dead letter by undertaking to do all the 
dirty work for lazy people when such work can be 
readily attended to by themselves. Indeed, it would 
be just as reasonable to expect that rural sanitary 
authorities should undertake to cleanse and white- 
wash all the dirty houses in their districts at stated 
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times, and wash all the dirty people, as it would be 
to insist on public scavenging as a sanitary necessity 
irrespective of local circumstances, whatever these 
luay be. 

And now with regard to closet accommodation. 
As I have already said, the alterations which may be 
required to remove nuisances will depend in great 
measure upon the kind of closet-accommodation 
which is found to exist, and only in villages where 
public scavenging becomes necessary is it essential 
that any uniformity in the alterations should be car- 
ried out. Very often, too, the kind of alteration 
which may be required will depend upon the situa- 
tion of the privy. If, for example, the privy abuts 
against the house, or is not very far from the well, it 
should either be removed altogether or be converted 
into an earth or ash-closet, and be provided with a 
I)ail or box to rtceive the excreta. Inside a house, 
the only kind of closet which can be used without 
risk to health must be a water-closet communicating 
with a drain or cesspool, or an earth-closet of an 
approved pattern ; but in either case the closet must 
be detached from any living or sleeping room, and be 
properly ventilated. In country villages, however, the 
closet accommodation, except in a few of the better 
class houses, is situated outside, and is of every con- 
ceivable description. In the older villages, it is some- 
times represented by a rough wooden erection with 
a hole dug in the ground to receive the excreta, or 
more frequently by a sentry-box looking structure 
stuck somewhere near the far end of the garden and 
with a stinking leaky cesspit behind. In more 
modem villages, however, the privy and ashpit or 
midden-stead are found combined ; but as a rule the 
ashpit is large and deep, leaky, and uncovered, so 
that at all times it is more or less of a nuisance. 
Then, again, in the few best class houses provided 
with water-closets, it is generally found that the soil- 
pipe is not ventilated, and that the closet discharges 
either into a covered cesspool from which any gases 
generated can escape only into the house, or into a 
village-drain which was not constructed to receive 
excremental filth. Such, briefly, are some of the more 
common varieties of closet accommodation to be 
met with in country villages, and I need hardly 
say that the structural defects connected with them 
are very often a source of nuisance and risk to 
health. How, then, are these defects to be remedied, 
legally in the first place, and with a due regard at all 
times to efficiency and cost ? Perhaps I shall 
answer this question in the fairest way, even at the 
risk of being considered somewhat egotistical, if I 
endeavour to lay before you as concisely as I can 
what alterations I have myself recommended in par- 
ticular instances. Take, for example, the primitive 
wooden structure, with the hole dug in the ground 
to receive the excreta. As a rule, this kind of privy 
accommodation is only met with when the cottage 
itself is old and dilapidated, so that it would be a 
sheer waste of money to insist on the erection of a 
new and substantial structure. All that the law de^ 
mands is to fairly satisfy the requirements of health 
and decency, and this can be accomplished in the 
great majority of instances at a very trifling outlay. 
Let the hole be cleaned out, and filled in with fresh 
gravel or clay, and such other alterations made that 
a galvanised iron pail or box can be readily inserted 
beneath the seat to receive the excreta. This, of 
course, should be regtxlarly emptied into the garden ; 
and to obviate nuisance, dry earth or sifted ashes 
should be thrown into the pail at least once a day^ 



and in sufficient quantity to keep the excreta covered 
Or take the old-fashioned privy, with its fetid cess- 
pit behind. This can be readily converted into an 
inoffensive privy and ashpit combined, by filling up 
the cesspit to the level of the ground ; paving or 
cementing the filled area, walling it in, and covering 
it as an ashpit ; raising the floor of the pri\7 a step, 
and with it the seat; and placing a flag sloping back- 
wards beneath the seat, so that the excreta may be 
readily covered with the sifted ashes or dry rduse 
thrown into the ashpit Or the ashpit may be dis- 
pensed with, and, after filling up the cesspit, the 
privy may be readily converted into a pail-closcL 
To sift the ashes either a common riddle maybe 
used, or such cinder-sifters as those devised by Dr. 
Bond, of Gloucester, and Mr. Fox, of CockermoulL 
But whatever alterations may be adopted in addition 
to those required for privacy and ventilation, the 
great desideratum is to keep the excreta dry, and 
prevent undue accumulation. Large, deep, and un- 
covered midden-steads, or ashpits connected with 
privies, are always a source of nuisance. When the>' 
are nearly empty, the surrounding soil drains into 
them in wet weather, so that for the time being they 
become open offensive cesspools, and when full they 
permit of soakage into the surrounding soil Every 
ashpit, therefore, connected with a privy should he 
little, if at all, below the level of the ground ; it 
should be cemented, or made othen*'ise water-tight, 
and should be covered (a sloping tarred wooden 
covering hooked on to the back of the privy will do), 
to keep out the rain. Moreover, it should be of 
limited capacity, to prevent undue accumulation, and 
thereby necessitate frequent removal of the contents. 
Sometimes, in order to keep the contents more or 
less dry, the ashpit is drained, but apart from the 
liability to chokage of the drain, and the nuisances 
arising from the admission of liquid excremental 
filth, drainage of the ashpit should be prohibited, be- 
cause, if the ashes do not keep the excreta dry and 
inoffensive, the system is a failure. 

From these few remarks it will be observed that 
I advocate every possible latitude as regards the 
way in which nuisances connected with privy ac- 
commodation may be removed. In villages, how- 
ever, for which public scavenging is considered 
necessary, there is no doubt that some uniformity 
in the nature of the alterations must be carried out, 
and I am of opinion that one or other of the pail 
systems would answer best ; as, for example, the Goux 
system. In rural districts, provided with urban 
powers, the kind of privy-accommodation supplied 
for new houses should be carefully considered and 
enforced ; and in one of my own districts I pay men- 
tion that the closet known as Moeser's closet is the 
one approved by the sanitary authority. Indeed, for 
new houses, any patent of the kind is much cheaper 
than the old-fashioned privy with its huge deep 
ashpit, and, what is more, it is a sure preventive 
against any serious nuisance. But for old-fashioned 
country villages, where alterations of a limited kind 
have to be carried out, I do not think that any of the 
excellent patents to which I have referred are suit- 
able, partly because they are somewhat expensive, 
and partly, too, because I find that from neglect 
they do not afford any advantages over the ordinary' 
pail-system. There is no dearth either of adequate 
appliances or material ready at hand to ans\%'er all 
reasonable sanitary requirements, if we could only 
get the people to make proper use of them. 

Coming now to the question of the disposal of 
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liquid refuse,' I would premise at the outset that 
whether slops are or are not sewage in the legal 
sense of the term, they often give rise to serious 
nuisance, and by polluting wells or other sources of 
water-supply they are frequently the cause of serious 
illness ; they must therefore be disposed of in some 
satisfactory way. It has been assumed that if you 
prevent any admixture of excremental filth, slop- 
water is comparatively harmless, and may be al- 
lowed to flow into ^ a canal or watercourse without 
any detriment But there is one instance in my own 
district, in which, apart altogether from nuisance, a 
canal company has obtained an injunction against a 
rural sanitary authority for silting up a part of the 
canal with die deposit of the slop-water from a 
village which discharges into it; and there are several 
instances in which I have considered it imperative 
that village-slops should be purified before they enter 
streams which are used as sources of water-supply 
below the villages. I am now speaking of villages 
in which the slops are disposed of by a system of 
surface drainage, and in almost all villages of 
any size this system, very imperfect though 
it be in most instances, is found to prevail. The 
(question, therefore, of the disposal of slops is 
in great measure a question of village-drainage 
in me first instance. As regards scattered houses, 
•or groups of houses which create nuisance by drain- 
ing into open road-side ditches, such nuisance 
may be obviated by using the slops in the gardens, 
and if there be not sufficient garden-space, I know of 
no better method of dealing with them than that 
-devised by Dr. Bond, which consists in the use of a 
precipitating slop-tub with a filter. Where there is 
sufficient garden space and the ground slopes away 
from the house, the most satisfactory way of treating 
them is by subirrigation, and the use of Field's 
syphon flush-tank, but care must be taken that the 
subirrigation drains are laid at a safe distance from 
thewelL Sometimes the drains lead into what is 
<:alled a diunb-well ; and provided there is no well for 
•drinking-water near, and the dumb- well is ventilated 
and regularly cleaned out, this may be regarded as a 
tolerably safe and ready method of dealing with the 
difficulty. But the multiplication of dumb-wells or 
•cesspools in villages is always attended with danger, 
-and ought to be avoided as much as possible. 

In small villages, where the houses are scattered, 
no general system of surface-drainage is required, if, 
as I have already said, the garden space is sufficient ; 
but in compact villages, or villages of any size, I hold 
that it is expedient, on economical as well as sanitary 
grounds, to get rid of the slops by drains, or other 
properly constructed channels, to one or more out- 
falls. And here I may observe that it has been 
maintained by some that open gutters are in every 
respect preferable to ordinary surface drains. I, for 
one, cannot concur in this opinion. In the present 
condition of village roads with badly laid side-paths, 
open gutters would be a constant source of nuisance; 
while surface drains, even though they be leaky, if 
they have a good fall, are fairly well laid, are supplied 
with catchpits, and provided with means for ventila- 
tion and flushing, seldom give rise to nuisance, and 
are not a source of danger unless they are near to 
any welL Those who advocate the system of open 
gutters should also remember this, that in almost 
every village of even average size surface-drainage 
does exist, whether good or bad, and to make the 
gutters serviceable, you must take up all the drains 
•of which you complain, and fill them in with sound 



material In many villages in my own district this 
surface drainage is so far satisfactory that though 
I know the drains are leaky I do not consider it 
necessary to recommend any alterations, further than 
to provide means of flushing, which can be carried 
out by the road-man by means of a hand water-cart, 
to secure ventilation, to keep catch-pits clean, and to 
take care that the drains, if near a well, should be 
opened and made water-tight for some considerable 
distance on either side. All these improvements can 
be effected at a comparatively small outlay, and yet, 
I need hardly say, they increase very materially the 
healthiness of a village. If, however, I find that a 
village is damp, and the subsoil can be made dry by 
drainage, or if^ the existing system of drainage is so 
radically bad owing to inherent defects, such as 
patch -work drainage, or drains opening into filthy 
stagnant ditches, I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that a new and efficient system of drainage be 
carried out and that a competent engineer be called 
in to prepare plans and specifications. Of course, 
there is the usual outcry about costs, but judging 
from several estimates which have been prepared, 
and a few villages in my district which have recently 
been drained, or partially drained, the average cost 
does not much exceed i/. per head in villages con- 
taining from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants. In rapidly 
increasing localities where new systems have to be 
carried out with a view to meet future as well as 
present requirements, and in localities where land 
must be purchased for the purification of the sewage, 
the cost will no doubt be considerably greater. 

As regards this important question of cost, I may 
observe in passing that the ratepayers' burden would 
be greatly lessened if sanitary authorities had the 
power of preventing water-closets from draining into 
surface-drains or of specially taxing them, and of 
excluding all manufacturing or other lic[uid refuse 
which might tend to increase the outlay in drainage 
and seriously increase the difficulty of dealing with 
the sewage at the outfall. 

But supposing that a village is fairly well-drained 
or requires to be drained, how is the sewage or slop- 
water to be ultimately treated ? That will depend 
very much on local circumstances. If the village 
drains into a large stream, which is not used for 
drinking purposes below the village, and there is no 
nuisance at the outfall, I do not consider it necessary 
to recommend any interference. If, again, the 
village drains into an open ditch without creating 
nuisance, and at some considerable distance from a 
stream which is used for drinking purposes, a large 
catch-pit will generally suffice, provided all excre- 
mental filth and slaughter-house refuse are kept out 
of the drains. But in all cases in which there is 
nuisance at the outfall, or risk of water pollution 
used for drinking purposes, I recommend that the 
sewage, if it be at all possible, should be purified by 
irrigation or subirrigation, and failing these that it 
should be filtered through a sand and gravel filter of 
sufficient size and on the intermittent downward fil- 
tration system. In some localities where the soil is 
porous, and the quantity of sewage comparatively 
small, a dumb-well in a field will satisfactorily solve 
the difficulty, or the outfall drain may be carried 
alongside a field ditch of lower depth, and the soil 
between will act as a ready filter. Indeed, in purelv 
agricultural districts, the various expedients which 
might be easily adopted for the purification and 
utilisation of village slops are so accessible, so to 
speak, that in the great majority of instances there 
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not only need be no difficulty in treating them 
efficiently, but if properly utilised they will pay a 
fair return to any farmer who is public-spirited 
enough to take them. As a rule, however, the 
method of applying them to the soil is anything 
but satisfactory. Very often the quantity is so small 
that unless a tank is provided, which can be periodi- 
cally emptied, the sewage trickles along the surface- 
gutter in the field, and finally disappears without 
contributing any of its fertilising properties, except 
it be to the sides of the gutter, on which some rank 
grass is found growing. But this insufficiency of 
volume, which constitutes the great objection which 
farmers have to village sewage, can easily be obvi- 
ated by constructing one of Denton and Field's 
automatic sewage-meter tanks, in which the sewage 
can be collected for a period of twelve or twenty- 
four hours, according to the size of the tank, and by 
means of a self-acting syphon can be readily dis- 
charged when the tank becomes full. If land has to 
be purchased, half-an-acre to three-quarters of an 
acre of ground properly drained and laid out would 
be quite sufficient to purify the slops and refuse- 
water of a village containing 800 to 1,000 inhabitants, 
provided the sewage is applied on this intermittent 
system. Of course, if simple irrigation should be 
carried out, some two or three acres would be re- 
quired, but in any case I should recommend the 
automatic sewage-meter tank to secure rapidity and 
intermittency of flow. 

I cannot conclude this part of my subject without 
directing attention to the admirable joint report of 
our esteemed president, Dr. Buchanan, and Mr. 
Netten Radcliffe, published in Mr. Simon's twelfth 
report to the Privy Council, and to Mr. Radcliffe's 
still more elaborate report on certain means of pre- 
venting excrement nuisances in towns and villages 
published in 1874; nor should I omit to refer, con- 
cerning slop-water and its utilisation, to Dr. Cornelius 
Fox's writings on the subject. 

I had intended to lay before you some other 
phases of sanitary work in rural districts, but I feel 
that I have already trespassed too long upon the 
time of the meeting, and will therefore make the 
briefest possible reference to them. These are — the 
special care which should be devoted to the sanitary 
condition of village schools, and more particularly as 
to the kind of closet accommodation (some form of 
the dry conservancy system with boxes or pails being, 
for obvious reasons, preferable to any other) ; the 
special attention, also, which should be devoted to 
the sanitary condition of farm-buildings, and more 
particularly of dairy farms ; and the means to be 
adopted for the prevention of thct spread of infectious 
diseases in sparsely as well as in thickly populated 
parts of country districts. On all these points a great 
deal might be said, but I content myself with remark- 
ing that in spite of legislative defects and local short- 
comings, sound sanitary progress is being made in 
many directions. It is quite true that a do-nothing 
policy is still tolerated, if not encouraged, in perhaps 
the majority of rural districts ; but that, we are told, 
was necessar)' for the purposes of experiment in 
public health legislation. Granted that it is so ; the 
experiment has been tried and tried long enough for 
the Government Department which it concerns to 
arrive at some decision and to act accordingly, and, 
speaking for m3rself and other medical officers of 
health in rural districts who have been put into a 
position to discharge our duties conscientiously and 
impartially, I would say let us be judged by the re- 



sults, and we are quite content to abide by the issue. 
Meanwhile, we would enlist the aid of this society and 
of all social reformers in striving to put an end to that 
halting system of legislation which directs its fitful 
energies to the well-being of the masses in our large 
towns, and leaves the scattered millions in our 
country villages and wayside hovels to the con- 
sequences of that fatal apathy which is bom of 
ignorance and neglect 

A discussion then took place on Dr. Wilson's 
paper, which was opened by Dr. Buchanan, who 
said that the best thanks of the society w^re due 
to Dr. Wilson for the practical suggestions which 
he had brought forward in his valuable paper, 
especially as there were many points introduced 
which it would be well for town medical officers of 
health to consider. 

Dr. Robinson : I perfectly agree with the Pres 
dent in thanking Dr. Wilson for his paper, and also 
in his remarks that it would be well for urban 
authorities to study the difficulties of the rural dis- 
tricts. Both classes of medical officers of health 
were at one in urging the necessity of better house 
accommodation. In many respects I like the pic- 
turesque old thatched cottage ; they are warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and generally have a 
garden attached, whereas many of the new cottages 
have no gardens. With regard to the water, there 
are many methods of obtaining a supply, but such 
methods must be adopted as will meet special re- 
quirements. It is only necessary for the medical 
officer of health to point out to the engineer what is 
required to be done and leave him to carry it out 
In too many cases sanitary inspectors are apt to set 
themselves up as amateur engineers, and so render 
themselves ridiculous. Similar difficulties occur 
with the removal of excrement. We must certainly 
get rid of privies and cesspools, which ought not to 
be allowed to exist We should make a fatal error 
by saying that scavenging is not a necessity ; pails 
overflow, and the soil soaks into the ground, 
giving off gases in the houses. In local places 
individuals are isolated, and therefore may perhaps 
be fallowed to poison themselves, but in villages 
they poison others. I hope Dr. Wilson will with- 
draw his suggestions as to the non-necessity of 
scavenging. I am glad to hear that the system 
of intermittent filtration has been recommended. 
It is the duty of the medical officer of health to 
trace the course of infectious diseases, and in so 
doing he will find out the source of infection. It is 
no part of his duty to encroach on the province of 
the inspector of nuisances. What are we to 
understand by diagnosis of chicken-pox^ which 
is said to be modified small-pox } In Canterbury a 
case occurred which was said to be chicken-pox, 
but in the course of my inspection I found that 
three adults were suffering from confluent small-pox. 
If chicken and small pox are so similar that it 
difficult to diagnose them, it is time to suppress the 
former term entirely. I know of other instances at 
Canterbury in which ophthalmic measles were mis- 
taken for chicken-pox, and the source of the disease 
was traced to an old dead house, which gave rise 
to a modified outbreak of small-pox. A similar case 
also occurred in my experience, in which a small 
farmer caught sroall-pox from having broken up 
a fever cab; and I have known cases in which 
the disease has been revived after one or two years. 
It would be better for doctors to trace the causation 
of disease rather than attend to engineering work. 
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Dr. Bayliss : I have not seen so many bad houses 
in the south as I have in the north, the reason being 
that they can be built more cheaply, but the land- 
lords are not willing to increase the accommodation. 
A great deal may be done in the way of improve- 
ment by ventilation of fire-places and by drainage. 
In many cases cottages have no ventilation, and 
the rural authorities have not sufficient power, like 
the urban have, of compelling the adoption of proper 
sanitary accommodation in cottages. I have caused 
a wire gauzing to be inserted between the plaster 
and the ceiling in that space which always exists 
in town and country houses, with great success. 
With regard to water, I recommend the Abys- 
sinian tube- well. These will not allow the surface 
water to be drawn into them. Rural authorities 
should have power to enforce a supply of pure water. 
Dr. Wilson has not laid down arbitrary rules. I 
think it is the duty of the medical officer of health 
to make suggestions to the engineer and inspector, 
and leave them to carry them out In Kent the 
sentry-box form of privy is generally in use, and these 
places at times become so offensive as to affect the 
health. A new and better system is being introduced, 
and already 400 of the old offensive form of privy 
have been altered. With respect to the drainage of 
villages, in many cases they have open cesspools and 
drains, which cause a nuisance in hot weather. In 
Kent they carry these drains twenty or thirty yards 
from the houses, and that causes the gases to obtain 
entrance into houses. The Public Health Act is, 
however, effecting a great deal of good. In tracing 
the cause of zymotic diseases, I have found that in 
nine cases out of ten it has arisen from some serious 
sanitary defect. Hospitals are not used so largely 
or so beneficially in rural districts as in towns. I 
would advise that the Local Government Board 
should send down skilled nurses and disinfectants 
in places where zymotic diseases occurred, and who 
could take measures to effectually stamp them out. 

Dr. Thursfield : I amglad that Dr. Wilson has 
taken a high standard. The effect of contaminated 
water is that it gives rise to no specific disease, but 
rather to obscure symptoms. Public scavenging 
must be instituted, and farmers will generally pur- 
chase the manure to the advantage of Uie scavenger. 
W^ith regard to engineering, we should lay down 
principles, even if we do not give structural details. 
Privies should neither drain or receive any outside 
water, as a drain privy is an elongated cesspool. 
A great defect of the Public Health Act is that in the 
case of drains it gives no power to prevent privies 
from draining into them. In rural districts we have 
failed to enforce isolation in cases of scarlet fever, 
and I have known instances of outbreaks in schools, 
and I have not had compulsory powers to close 
them. Were larger and more arbitrary powers 
given to medical officers of health the sense of 
responsibility which such powers give would always 
prevent them from being abused. If we possessed 
despotic power we should do away with the necessity 
of vaccination. 

Dr. Wood : Have the powers of the Act been 
sufficiently tested? I myself have found cases in 
which a certificate of death from chic)cen-pox had 
been given when the cause of death was small- 
pox ; the case occurred in the family of the village 
postmaster and grocer, who was constantly attending 
to his children, and also disseminating the disease 
among his customers. Ultimately I induced him to 
close his shop, and the epidemic shortly ceased ; and 



I had a similar instance in the family of a beer-shop 
keeper. In rural districts we have not the means of 
scavenging. For water-supply the tube-wells are the 
direct and practicable means of obtaining a supply 
of water. 

Dr. Jacob : It would be a good plan for rural 
authorities to apply to the Local Government Board 
for urban powers imder the by-laws. This would 
prevent the reproduction of objectionable buildings, 
even if it could not deal with those of the old style, 
and would give urban districts the benefits of a sur- 
veyor who would look to the water-supply. The 
rural sanitary authorities require the services of an 
engineer, and we shall never get on without such 
officers, who could be consulted at all times when 
they were part of a staff of sanitary officers, and it 
is very necessary that they should be appointed. 
The sanitary authority should have the power to en- 
force a water-supply, and charge the cost to im- 
provement rate. Supposing that a sanitary autho- 
rity were to decide upon adopting the Goux 
system, what power have we to enforce a recalcitrant 
owner to comply ? The scavenging and removal 
of refuse in villages is a real necessity. I da 
not approve of drains becoming the receptacles for 
slop water. The great obstacle to the use of sani- 
tary appliances is the hostile attitude of the land- 
holders, and I fear that the use of such appliances 
cannot be enforced. I should like to know whether 
it is really illegal for slop water to drain into a stream, 
for in the case of a stream of non-drinking water 
this plan might be recommended. 

Dr. Alford : In Somersetshire we are in a 
wretched condition, as many houses are in the hands 
of paupers. I would suggest that plans of new houses 
should be submitted to the sanitary authorities : that 
we should have more power over schools. In most 
cases typhoid will be found to have been caused by 
well water pollution. 

Dr. Buchanan : The question of slop water is a 
very particular one, which we have scarcely touched 
upon, and we hope to have ample powers of dealing 
with the question. It would be difficult to deal with 
slop water unless it could be decided whether excre- 
mentitious water was excluded. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Wilson brought 
the discussion to a close. 



Sir J. AsTLEY has introduced a Bill to the House of 
Commons to make the administration of poisoDous dmes 
and compounds to horses and other aninials a punishable 

offence. 

« 

The stamp duty on patent medicines shows an increase 
in the consumption in the year ending March 31 last of 
I3i^9^- 1*he duty m 1874 was 95,388/., and in 1875, 
109,237/. 

• 

Misses Fanny Newington, £. II. Lyne, Edith 
Rowe, Amelia Shepherd, and Lucy Giles have been elected 
to the five scholarships given by the Society of Arts, en- 
titling the holders to a free course of instruction as teachers 
at the National Training School of Cookery, South 
Kensington. 

A BODY calling itself an Association for the Study and 
Practice of Cremation has offered its presidentship to M. 
Victor Hugo. It has taken for its motto the line of the 
celebrated poet, ' Man ought to disappear, and not to rot/ 
which, it maintains, contains the lesson of health, philo* 
sophy, and history. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with <? view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re-- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE BEQISTRATION OF SICKNESS. 

The Sanitary Committee of the Brighton Town 
Council have recently prepared a report in which 
they state that they have received a circular letter 
from the Bridge rural sanitary authority requesting 
their support to a memorial which has been pre- 
sented to the Local Government Board, and which 
asks for legislative provisions making it compulsory 
on persons and on medical men to give notice to the 
sanitary officers of the existence of cases of infectious 
disease. The circular had been favourably viewed 
by the Committee, who asked the Town Council to 
adopt a similar memorial to the Government ; but, 
after discussion, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was negatived, apparently on the ground that 
compulsory legislation in this direction would destroy 
the confidence which families now repose in their 
medical advisers. 

Whatever may be the final issue of the various 
efforts which are now being made to procure the 
registration of infectious and other diseases, it is 
highly probable that there! are few towns which 
would be more benefited by such a system than 
those which, like Brighton and other sea-side 
places, are the resorts of health and of pleasure 
for the public. Many persons now fear to take 
apartments at the sea-side lest their immediate 
predecessors should have suffered from some 
infectious disease; and lodging-house keepers, on 
the other hand, are constantly exposed to the risk of 
taking into their houses children and others who 
have recently suffered from some infectious fever, 
and who are sent away for change of air before the 
danger of contagion has passed away. 

It is hardly possible that Government can very 
much longer leave this question in its present most 
unsatisfactory state. It has already inaugurated a 
partial registration of sickness, by requiring that re- 
turns of sickness amongst paupers should be regu- 
larly forwarded to medical officers of health, and 
that these officers should in turn make quarterly 
returns of sickness to the central authority. This 
system, however, as now carried out, is a complete 
failure, and communications which we have from 
time to time received from medical officers of health 



clearly show this to be so. Even those who hold 
their appointments subject to the approval and tbe- 
regulations of the Local Government Board are 
often quite at a loss to know how they can make a 
quarterly return which will be of any real use, and 
many fill in the details knowing perfectly well tha 
the information they supply is practically useless, 
and affords no real indication of the health of their 
districts. One officer states that a large number of 
cases of sickness which have occurred in his rural 
sanitary district are removed into public institutions 
in an adjoining urban district, and are hence, to his 
knowledge, returned for both districts. Another 
finds that a most important proportion of the cases 
of infectious sickness in his district occur in hospi- 
tals, the books of which are politely closed to his 
inspection ' on principle.' A third complains that 
the relieving officers object to give information as to 
sickness amongst paupers on the ground that it is no 
part of their duty to act as the unpaid servants of the 
sanitary authorities. Indeed it is quite evident that 
some modification of the existing system must sooner 
or later be made, for it is hardly possible that 
statistics of which no possible use can be made will 
be allowed to accumulate beyond a certain point 
The choice must lie between an abandonment of 
any attempt to register sickness, and a scheme 
which, by the aid of compulsory legislation, shall 
provide a registration of sickness which shall be of 
real use to the state and the community at large. 
Certain it is that the latter alternative is the one 
which will be of greatest value to the nation, and 
such small advantages, even if they are real, as 
those which have influenced the Town Council of 
Brighton in their opposition to such a measure^ 
cannot long stand in the way of required legislatioiL 
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Lady Pembroke has provided a free library for the 
girls employed at the carpet fiiictory, Wilton. 



At the quarterly meeting of the Town Council of the 
Borough of Ipswich, held on February 9, the salary of the 
medical officer of health, Mr. G. L. Elliston, was in- 
creased from 150/. to 200/. per armum. 



At the last meeting of the Holbom Board of Works 
the tender of Mr. Wilhiam Irons, the present contractor for 
cleansing, dusting, and watering the Holbom district, at 
3,360/. was accepted. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Governors of 
Maryborough District Lunatic Asylum the salary of the 
resident medical superintendent was increased lOo/. per 
year. 

At the meeting of the London School Board on Wed« 
nesday it was resolved to adopt Tobin's system of ventila* 
tion in all the schools of the Board. The same system has 
been applied to the Bath GoUdhall, by Mr. C. £. Davis» 
the agent of the patentee for the western counties. 
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At the weekly meeting of the Society of Arts a paper 
was read by Mr. G. Fleming, of the Royal Engineers, on 
the sobject of ' The Contagious Diseases of Animals, and 
their Influence on the WesQth and Health of the Nation.' 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, M.P., presided on the occasion, 
and remarked that while every assistance should be given 
for the importation of cattle, everything should be done 
which could to prevent the importation of disease. 



The investigation into the cause of the explosion at the 
Jabin pit, near Lyons, in France, seems to show that the 
workmen were not to blame for any imprudence in the use 
oi their lamps, but that the catastrophe was probably pro- 
duced by the inflammable air escaping from the coal beds 
by a great diminution of barometric pressure, which reached 
ten millimetres in a few hours. This connection of explo- 
sions in mines with a diminution of barometric pressure has 
been frequently referred to recently in connection with ex- 
plosions in England. The question has been asked 
whether it is not desirable to extend the system of storm 
warnings to coal-mining districts ; if the miners could only 
be induced to attend to them, there seems no doubt that a 
great saving of life would be tiius effected. 

At the annual meeting of the Governors of the Hun- 
tingdon County Hospital, held under the presidency of the 
Earl of Sandwich, it was stated that the unwearied exer- 
tions of the medical officers, the matron, and the whole 
staff* of the hospital to meet the pressure caused by the 
Abbot's Ripton collision had been gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the sufferers themselves, their friends, the 
coroner's jury, and the directors of the Great Northern 
Railway Company. The following donations were an- 
nounced : — The Messrs. Calder and Kellie, 50/. ; Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, 25/. ; Lord Colville, 25/. ; Mr. M. Noble, 
5/. 5j. ; Mr. M. A. C. Foster, theTown Clerk of Halifax, 
1/. ; fees presented by the coroner's jury, 8/. 9/. The 
special thanks of the Governors were given to the matron 
of the hospital for the kind attention she had bestowed on 
the sufferers. 

The Perthshire Society of Natural Science has recently 
conferred a great benefit on the City of Perth by drawing 
attention through one of its members. Dr. Lauder Lindsay, 
to the many imperfections of its water-supply. Perth 
stands on the banks of the finest river in the kmgdom, and 
yet its water-supply is lamentably deficient in quantity 
and quality. The present system of supply was organised 
about fifty years ago, and Dr. Lindsay brought it to the 
test of the univeiially recognised principles of sanitary 
science, with the result stated. Unfortunately, Perth lies 
very low, and on that very account unusual care must be 
taken to keep the supply of water pure. Afler the informa- 
tiori given by Dr. Lmdsay to the inhabitants, it will be 
their own blame if they do not remedy a state of matters 
which must undoubtedly exercise a deleterious influence on 
the health and prosperity of the city. 

The Town Council of Kingston-upon-Hull, at a meeting 
held on Monday last, appointed Mr. Charles Spilman 
Todd, of that town, solicitor (who has for many years acted 
as the*law clerk to the local board of h«dth), as town clerk 
and clerk to the urban sanitary authority, registrar of the 
court of record, and steward of the manor of Myton, in the 
place of Mr. G. Roberts, resigned. The council passed a 
highly complimentary vote expressing their sense of the 
services rendered by Mr. Roberts in his office and their 
deep regret at his resignation of the same, and directed 
the vote to be suitably engrossed on vellum and framed, 
and presented to Mr. Roberts. They also by unanimous 
vote requested Mr. Roberts to continue certain Parlia- 
mentary and l^;al pending business of the corporation to 
its conclusion. The new town clerk is to receive a salary 
of 1,000/. per annum, and 2/. 2s, per day and railway fiires 
when absent on corporation business, but is not to be 
allowed to engage in private practice. 



Thb crematlonists of Germany have resolved to hold an 
annual meeting, in the month of April, at Gotha, where 
Government has officially sanctioned their mode of dis- 
posing of the dead and permitted its public use. 

The Local Government Board have offered to invest 
the Preston rural sanitary authority with urban powers 
in the township of Ashton, instead of authorising the for- 
mation of a local board as proposed ; but the authority has, 
upon the recommendation of a special committee, decided 
that the requirements of the hamlet of Ashton would not 
be met by investing them with urban powers. 

WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF FISH. 

At a late meeting of the Lewisham Board of Works 
it was stated that thousands of fish in the river Ravens- 
bourne had been mysteriously poisoned by the waters of 
the river, which had assumed a milky appearance. As cows 
and other animals in the fields adjoining the river had no 
other drink, they were all removed. On examination it 
was found that the river had been polluted by the refuse 
from the Crystal Palace Gas Works having been carted 
into a pit in some brickfields near the Poole, a tributary of 
the Ravensboume. The refuse was very strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur compounds, and in this way caused the 
wholesale destruction of the fish. 



CAUSES OF DEATH AT BISLEY. 
Dr. Partridge, the medical officer of health for 
Bisley, has just presented a report of its sanitary condition 
for the year 1875, and refers to a state of things which is 
comparatively little known except in manufacturing dis- 
tricts. It appears that the mortality of children under five 
years was 30*5 per cent, of the whole, and the death-rate 
25 '4 per 1,000 inhabitants, which is above the ordinary per- 
milleage for this district The excessive mortality of 
children chiefly occurred during the first quarter of the 
year, when 50 per cent, of the total deaths were of young 
children. Dr. Partridge says that the deaths were caused 
chiefly from diseases which are induced by want of proper 
nursing, food, and general attention, which are so common 
in districts where the parents'place the children out to be 
taken care of while they are away at work. ' The little 
ones are taken out of their beds at an early hour, given a 
mere apology for a breakfast, not over well clad, and 
eiven over to their keepers for the day, not returning until 
late in the evening.' What wonder is it then that under 
these circumstances there was a large mortality from con- 
sumption of the bowels, diarrhoea, tubercular affections of 
the brain, convulsions, and general debility ? or that if the 
children lived to become grown up that they 'became 
physically and mentally incapable of earning their own 
livings, and add to the cost of the ratepayers, by either 
becoming inmates of our public institutions, or what is 
worse, by perpetuating their own kind.' 

Dr. Partridge seems to have done his best towards 
alleviating this state of things, and as the mortality from 
epidemic diseases was very small, his efforts appear to have 
been decidedly successful. The picture which he draws is 
a very sad one, especially as the cause of the undue mor- 
tality is one which the medical officer can do but little to 
remove. The practice of putting children under the care 
of feeble old women, while both of the parents go out to 
work, is one to be decidedly discouraged, although even 
that is better than to leave them under the charge of a 
child but little older than themselves, perhaps in a cold 
fireless room and with but little to eat. The early 
marriages which so frequently obtain amongst the working 
dasses of manufacturing towns are at tlie root of this and 
other evils, and it is to be hoped that with a better educa- 
tion will come a better knowledge of the duties which 
young persons of this class owe towards one another, and 
also towards the state. In the meantime, the establish- 
ment of cricket in manufacturing towns would do much 
towards mitigating the injurious effects resulting from the 
mothers going out to work and leaving their of&pring all 
the day to the care of strangers. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR SPIRITS. 

The Wrexham Board of Guardians have for some 
years past ceased to administer stimulants in their work- 
house, and the guardians of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
have just had a discussion on the advisability of adopting a 
similar course. Milk and eggs are given instead of stimu- 
lants, at an extra cost of about 20/. a year, and 100/. are 
saved annually. The inmates of the workhour,c are said to 
like the change, and to be better in health since it has 
been adopted. There is no doubt that much mischief has 
been done by the amount of stimulants taken under medical 
direction, and it might be advisable that the guardians of 
St. George's should try the plan. 

PUBLIC MORTUARIES. 

The particulars of two inquests held this week by Dr. 
Ilardwicke strongly corroborate the necessity for the 
establishment of public mortuaries, which has been fre- 
quently advocated in these pages. In the one case Dr. 
Sass, the surgeon who had to furnish the necessary certifi- 
cate, complained that he had been compelled to make the 
post fuorteni examination in the deceased's room, under the 
protest and to the great annoyance of the landlord and his 
lodgers. In the second case, the dead body of a woman 
on whom the inquest was held was kept in a miserable 
underground kitdien where the family lived ; and where, 
after the wake, the family slept and took their food by the 
side of the corpse until the burial took place. Such facts 
as these, occurring in the midst of the richest and most 
luxurious city in the world, can but be considered as show- 
ing a lamentable deficiency in our sanitary arrangements, 
and as a striking evidence of that apathetic disregard of the 
social condition of the poor classes which has been but of 
too long continuance amongst us. * Evil is wrought by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart.* 

MORTALITY OF LONDON. 

In London last week 2,445 births and 1,691 deaths 
were registered. The birtlis were 57, and the deaths 18, 
below the average numbers, while the latter were 314 less 
than those returned in the previous week. The annual 
death-rate from all causes declined to 25*3 per 1,000. 
After distributing the mortality in groups, in propor- 
tion to population, the rate was 25 per i,cco in the West, 
24 in the North, 28 in the Central, 25 in the East, and 26 
in the South groups of districts. The 1,691 deaths in- 
cluded 2 from small-j)ox, 44 from measles, 47 from scarlet 
fever, 2 from diphtheria, 88 from whooping-cough, 15 
from different forms of fever, and 17 from diarrhoea ; thus 
to the seven principal diseases of the zymotic class 215 
deaths were referred, a lower number than in any week 
since the end of May last. The mortality from diseases 
of the respiratory organs, which in the two former weeks 
had been equal to 465 and 622, declined again to 458, and 
this exceeded the corrected average weekly number by 50 ; 
287 resulted from bronchitis, and 1 1 1 f^om pneumonia. 



THE EAGLE Y EPIDEMIC. 

Dr. Robinson's report on the Eagley Epidemic fully 
confirms the statements we have made concerning it. Up 
to February 23, at least 150 persons had been attacked, 
and the water which had been mixed with the milk used by 
these persons, either by way of adulteration, or with a view 
to the washing of the cans, was found to be excrementally 
polluted. Dr. Robinson, whilst by no means attributing 
the epidemic to the use of milk from a diseased, cow, yet 
joins issue with the veterinary surgeons as to the wholesome- 
ness of a supply derived from one of the cows which had re- 
cently suffered from symptoms of some severity after <»lving. 
And although it may be impossible to trace any actual 
disease to the use of such milk, yet the mere description 
which is given of it in this instance, and which includes 
actual offensiveness to the sense of taste, must affoitl con- 
vincing proof that it was at the time, to say the least, unfit 



for human food. No history appears as yet to have been 
procured as to the specific infection, or the reverse, of the- 
stream which was fouled by faecal matter, the contents of 
which were mixed with the milk. This point, could it 
have been ascertained, would have been one of the roost 
interesting to have placed on record. If information oon- 
ceming it can still be ascertained, no pains should be spared 
in eliciting it. 

VITAL STATISTICS OF KENSINGTON 

FOR 1875. 

Dr. Dudfield, the medical officer of health for Ken* 
sington, has just presented a report on the population, 
births, and deaths, of his district during last year. He esti- 
mates the population to be above 143,000, with an excess, 
of about 25,000 females. There are about 18,440 inhabited 
houses, or rather more than 7*7 persons to each house, 
which is above the average for all London. There were 
bom 4,478 children, and there died 2,786 persons, so that 
the excesses of births over deaths was 1,692. The birth> 
rate was 31*3 per 1,000 persons living, which is below the 
rate for all London, which Dr. Dudfield attributes to excess, 
of female population. 

The death-rate, after deducting deaths in the Consomp* 
tion Hospital, was 18*3 per 1,000 inhabitants, or including 
these as a compensatory allowance for the deaths of Ken- 
sington parishioners outside the limits of the parish was 
19-4, which is a little below the average of the last ten 
years. The death-rate for all London was about 23*6, 
whilst that for all England was about 22*8 per 1,000 in> 
habitants, which is a little above the decimal average. The 
deaths of young children formed a very krge proportion 
of the total mortality, as 1,200 children died under five 
years of age, which was equal to 43*4 per ccnL of the 
whole number. The deaths of children below one year 
amounted to 25*5 per cent, of the total mortality, and 16 
per cent, of the registered births. Six hundred and forty- 
three persons, which was equal to 23*2 per cent of the 
whole died at sixty years and upwards. 

The deaths from zymotic diseases were 371 in number, 
or 13*3 per cent, of all that were registered. Of these no 
less than 106 were caused by whooping cough, 107 b^ 
diarrhoea, and 83 by scarlet fever. Whooping-cough was 
more fatal than usual in Kensington as in many other parts 
of the metropolis, although it appears from the abstract of 
the Registrar General which has just been published for 
1875, ^^^^ whooping-cough has not been unusually fiktal in 
England generally. The total of zymotic diseases was less 
than usual, as it was in all England, which was most likely 
attributable to the excessive rainfall and generally indement 
state of the weather. We have observed coincidence 
between wet summer and diminished death-rate from epi- 
demic diseases in other years, and especially in 1860^ when 
the zymotic death-rate in London was one of the smallest 
ever known. 



THE PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES AT MACCLESFIELD. 

An important discussion is now being carried on by the- 
board of guardians and the local sanitary authority for 
Macclesfield, as to the authority which is to build a hos- 
pital for the reception of cases of infectious diseases, or 
whether there shall be two such buildings. Small-pox has 
been rife in the district, to a greater or less extent, during the 
whole of 1875, so ^^^^ there was not room in the work- 
house infirmary for the paupers who were attacked with 
the disease. A communication was received at the end oT 
last October by the guardians from the Local Govenuneiit 
Board reconunending that the guardians, instead of erecting 
a hospital on the workhouse land for the reception of 
these cases, should take steps under the powers confened 
upon ' them as the rural sanitary authority ; that their 
should act, either by themselves or in combination with 
the neighbouring sanitary authorities, to build a hospital for 
the reception of non-pauper cases, but into which pcnpcr 
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cases could be admitted upon terms of payment to be 
agreed upon between the parties building the hospital. 

At a meeting of the guardians which was lately held, it 

was proposed to take the latter course, but the local 

board of health for Macclesfield objected to unite with 

the guardians in its erection, although by so doing the 

establishment charges would be divid^ between the two 

authorities. The objection to the guardians building ap< 

peared to be that by so doing they would be incurring an 

expense far in excess of what would be necessary for tiieir 

own wants, and as it would be a pauper establishment, 

they would prevent many persons seeking admittance who 

would otherwise have contributed towards the expense of 

maintenance by becoming inmates. As it was fairly put 

by the chauman, ' there was the difficulty of expense on 

the one side, and a difficulty arising out of delicacy on 

the other.' In addition, the question was discussed as to 

the advisability of having one or two ' centres of infection,' 

as ihty are called, or of having one hospital into which a 

large number of patients would be removed, and thus 

cause a greater risk by concentration of cases. 

The experience of the large small-pox and fever hos- 
pitals in London has certainly been to show that the fear 
of infection from concentration of patients is chimerical, if 
a proper amount of cubic space is allowed for each patient, 
suitable entrances are provided, and proper r^;ulations as 
regards the ambulances conveying the patients to and from 
the hospital are enforced, llius at Homerton and Stock- 
well the diseases treated in the hospital have not been 
more frequent in the vicinity of the nospitals, or in the 
routes along which the ambulances pass, than in other parts 
of the districts. If then the chance of infection to the 
ndghbonrhood, proper regulations being enforced, is not 
greater from a large than a small hospit^d, whilst the pro- 
portionate expense as regards staff is much reduced, it is 
clear that if possible the guardians should arrange with the 
Macclesfield local sanitary authority for the erection and 
maintenance of one hospital between them. The need for 
such a hospital is very great, and there should therefore 
U no difficulty raised as to who should build it. One 
thing, however, is certain, that it should not be a pauper 
establishment, or subject to the control of the guardians 
alone, otherwise decent people would object to themselves 
or their relations being moved there, and the great object 
for which the building had been erected would be almost 
entirely frustrated. There is also another great objection 
to removing persons to a pauper establishment who can 
Ppy a small amount towards their support in a hospital, 
viz., that when once they have become, in their own 
opinion, pauperised by receiving medical relief, they are 
very likely to apply for more substantial aid on another 
occasion. 

SANITARY STATISTICS OF LENTON. 

The district of Lenton is partly rural and partly urban, 
and Old Lenton is below the flood level of the Trent, and 
therefore suffered considerably from the inundations of 
Jast autumn. The number of deaths from bronchitis was 
huge, and from scarlet fever as much as one-sixth of the 
total deaths. This large mortality is the more to be 
regretted as there is neither a hospital for infectious cases 
nor a disinfecting apparatus. The medical officer points 
out the great necessity for both, although the hospital at 
Nottingham is available to a certain extent for the purpose, 
and advises the board either to contract for part of a hos- 
pital, or to combine with some other load authority to 
erect a disinfecting chamber at once. 

The means of drainage must be very bad, as a special 
cwmmation of the district by Dr. Thome and the medical 
officer Ls alluded to, with the remark that the board has, 
under their advice, had the ashpits and privy middens 
emptied, and their contents removed, which has been of 
great benefit, as 'the filthy and constantly overflowing 
condition of the middens under the old •* want of system" 
v^ a disgrace to Lenton.' He then suggests that each 
audden shonld be numbered, and a record kept of the days 



on which they are emptied, in order that the work be done 
r^^larly and systematically. He also complains that the 
inspection of nuisances is not carried out properly, that the 
inspector does not report to him in writing, and only ver- 
bally at intervals. 

The total deaths in 1875 amounted to 20*1, and in 1874 
to only 17*3 per i,coo population. Of these, thirty-one 
deaths, or 23*6 per cent, of the total deaths, occurred from 
zymotic diseases, 19*3 from pulmonary diseases other than 
phthisis, 15*2 from tubercular diseases, 6*8 from wasting, 
and 4*5 from convulsive diseases of infants. These per- 
centages have been calculated in accordance with the forms 
issued by the Association of Medical Officers of Health, 
and it is to be hoped will be an example for the statistics 
of most other sanitary districts. The death-rate from 
zymotic diseases is very large, and it is to be hoped will 
be reduced next year, by the adoption of the means sug" 
gested by the medical officer. 

PERIODICITY OF WHOOPING COUGH. 

Under this heading attention has been called, in a 
non-medical weekly journal, to the fact that whooping 
cough to a certain extent has a tendency, when uncom- 
plicated by bronchitis or other inflammatory disease of the 
lungs, to run its course in a short period, its maximum 
intensity being reached in about twenty-one days. We 
are not prepared to endorse this opinion to its full extent, 
but most certainly it is quite as well that parents should 
understand that this disease is not necessarily of so great 
duration as it is generally believed to be. The manage- 
ment of the patient as recommended is decidedly good, a 
any rate in the early stage, viz. confinement to a warm 
room for three weeks, if the weather be cold, and then for 
another fortnight indoors, or longer if the cough be fre- 
quent, and soon afterwards a sojourn at the sea-side. We 
are by no means certain that this letter advice is invariably 
to be followed, as in many instances we have known the 
removal to the sea-side to have been followed by a severe 
relapse, the air being too stimulating for the weakened 
lungs. 

In recommending this course we must not be sup^ 
posed to ignore medical treatment, because in a large pro- 
portion of .cases it is absolutely necessary, both in the 
acute and subsequent stages, especially in weak children. 
Friction of the spine is also of very great benefit when the 
disease is on the decline. Of course we do not advise any 
particular plan of treatment — that must be left to the 
medical attendant, if one be called in — but what we do 
most strongly urge upon parents is the fiict that this most 
troublesome affection is manageable, and by no means 
necessarily of long duration, if the sufferer be kept not 
only in a warm, but in a moist atmosphere for four or five 
weeks. There is also another great advantage to the 
public by adopting this course, viz. that the chance of 
spreading the disease to others is materially diminished. 
It should be remembered that this is a dangerous infectious 
disorder, and that parents are therefore liable to penalties 
for exposing a child who is suffering from it in a public 
place or carriage, in which there are other persons, m the 
same way as they are for exposing anyone M'ho is, or has 
lately been, affected with scarlet fever. 



Bcporls. 



ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

One of the most important meetings of the Home 
and Midland District Committees of the above 
Association was held in the Council Chamber, 
Oxford, on Friday the i8th inst In the absence of 
the President, Mr. J. G, Lynde (Engineer to the 
Manchester Corporation), the chair was taken by 
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Mr. Lewis Angell (Past President), the other 
engineers present being Messrs. Pritchard, Warwick 
(Vice-President and Honorary Secretary for Midland 
District) ; EUice Clark, Derby (Honorary Secretary, 
Home District) ; Morant, Leeds ; Parry, Reading ; 
White, Oxford ; Lobley, Hanley ; Davidson, Leam- 
ington ; Stayton, Chelsea ; Batten, Aston Manor, 
Birmingham ; Fereday, Wednesbury ; Allen, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; Comber, Kidderminster ; Cole, 
Hereford ; Monson, Acton ; Nicholson, Axbridge ; 
and Smith, Milverton. There were also present Dr. 
Liddle, the Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Acland, 
F.R.S., Mr. C. Neate; Captains Douglas Galton, 
Sturt, and Ferrier, R.E.; Justices W. Ward, Galpin, 
Pike, G. Ward, Calcutt, and Towle; Aldermen 
Spiers, Dore, and Carr ; Messrs. Winkfi^d (Medical 
Officer of Health), Goold, Hussey, Downing, C.E, 
Burstal, C.E. fWindsor), Eldridge,. Smith, Harlock, 
Cobbold, M*Brair, Acland, Junr., Poulton (Jesus 
College), Shirley, Dover, Dickinson, Acock, Boon, 
HobdeU and Williams. 

After the minutes of the recent meetings at 
Reading and Cheltenham had been read, a paper on 
*The Oxford Main Drainage Works,' largely illus- 
trated by drawings hung round the room, was read 
by Mr. White, Engineer to the Board. 

Mr. Downing, Engineer of the Oxford Water- 
Works, then made a statement explanatory of the City 
Water-Works, giving particulars as to source, 
quality, and quantity of supply, pumping-power, 
length and size of mains, projected extension of 
works, etc. 

A discussion followed. 
Mr. Winkfield (medical officer) asked for the 
opinion of the meeting upon the method of ventila- 
tion adopted, remarking that although he was at first 
somewhat doubtful about it on account of smells that 
were experienced when the house connections were 
only partly made, he was now of opinion that the 
principle combined with frequent flushing was unob- 
jectionable, adding that he believed the new sewers 
had been unjustly credited with many foul smells that 
had arisen from other quarters. 

The Chairman spoke strongly in favour 'of open 
ventilation at the surface, as in Oxford, and quoted 
the recent extensive application of the system at 
Leeds, which Mr. Morant, the Leeds borough engi- 
neer, explained, stating that 13,000 of the openings 
had been made and found quite free from objection. 

Mr. Ellice Clark (Derby) said that having been 
engaged for eighteen months in experimenting daily 
on the flow and chemical composition of gases in 
sewers, and the different kind of ventilators, his ex- 
perience had led him also to prefer the open principle 
to any other ; which remarks seemed to accord with 
the general opinion of the meeting. 

Captain Douglas Galton asked to what extent the 
separate principle had been applied with regard to 
house dramage ; Mr. Lobley asked whether it would 
have been applicable to a scheme by which the 
sewage, etc., could have been got rid of by gravita- 
tion ; also if it was proposed to treat the surface water 
by any other works, and if not, was its character 
such as to render it fit for admission into the river. 

Mr. White replied at length to these several 
queries, and to one from Mr. Burstal as to the water- 
supply per head calculated upon in the scheme. Mr. 
Downing also explained that the present supply 
would l^ much reduced by measures for putting a 
stop to the waste of water. 

The Chairman approved of the separate system. 



and contrasted the spirited action of Oxford in carry- 
ing out such a great work of drainage and other 
sanitary work with the inaction of Cambridge in like 
matters ; referred to the difficulties to be overcome in 
the work now in hand and consequent large outlay 
involved, and concluded by moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. White for his paper. 

Mr. Morant, in seconding the above, also strongly 
advocated the separate system, and stated that 
having already had an entire day to go through the 
plans and works, he was in a position to speak to 
their excellence. 

Dr. Acland, F.R.S., read a paper upon *The 
Connection of Modem Engineering with Public 
Health and Local Government,' in which he traced 
the history of sanitary engineering from the earliest 
times, introducing as illustrations sketches of the 
great aqueduct for the supply of water to Carth^e, 
and dwelt strongly upon the leading part necessarily 
taken by engineers in carrying out the provisions of 
the Sanitary Acts, advocating a better recognition of 
the importance of their position with regard thereto 
than had hitherto been given in sanitary legislation. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been given to 
Dr. Acland, the members and several visitors drove 
to the water- works, where they were received by Mr. 
Justice Galpin, chairman of the committee, and Mr. 
Downing, engineer and manager, -who gave all need- 
ful information of the pumping machiner)- and 
reservoirs. 

The next move was under the guidance of Mr. 
White and his staff to the drainage works. At Christ- 
church Meadows the completed works were bril- 
liantly lighted, and convenient provision being made 
for descent, an opportunity was afforded of viewing 
internally the sewers under a head of water much 
increased by the high flood, and also the tubes under 
the western branch of the Cherwell. 

The long straight line stretching from this point 
to St. Aldates, passing under Trill Mill Stream in 
between, was particularly well shown up by candles 
ranged along either side for the whole length, the 
vista being closed by a powerful railway signal 
lamp. 

Among those who descended the manholes wot 
the Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Acland, and Captain 
Douglas Galton. 

The engineers present expressed great satisfectiw 
at the way in which all the works were done, and 
their sound and stable character. 

The operations of the day terminated by a dinner 
at the Clju-endon Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. 
Angell; the visitors present being Dr. Acland, 
Captains Douglas Galton and Sturt, Messrs. ^V. 
Ward, Downing, Acock, H. O. Smith, Acland, jbil, 
Poulton, Harlock, M'Brair, Dickinson, and J. 
Smith. 

THE PEABODY DONATION FUND. 

The annual report of the trustees of the Pcaho^r 
Fund shows that the net income of the year 1S75 
was 18,425/. i8j. 9^., which sum, added to the 
amount of the Fund given m the last report, make 
the total, on December 31 last, 612,053/. i^f. 4* 
The trustees state that during the year they hare 
laid out, in the purchase of land and the erection c 
buildings, 69,092/. 5J. 3^, and the sum in their hands 
at the end of the year, available for future operatioG5» 
1 was 162,676/. \\s. 6d. In April last the new buiW- 
I ings in Duke Street, Stamford Street, were opcnttk 
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and in July those at Bermondsey, giving accommo- 
dation to 424 families. The twelve new blocks of 
buildings in Southwark Street, for 264 families, are 
now finished and being occupied. These buildings, 
being in such close proximity to the business paits 
of the City, are most eagerly sought after, upwards 
of 1,000 applications having been made for the 264 
sets of rooms. Twelve blocks of buildings of 200 
tenements, near the Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, are 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be opened 
during the sunmier. When these are occupied the 
trustees will have provided dwellings for 1,846 
families. The freehold of about an acre and a 
quarter of land in Little Coram Street has lately 
been purchased, but as the leases on this property 
have several years to run, this site may not be avail- 
able for building purposes for some time to come. 
The average weekly earnings of the head of each 
family in residence at the close of the year were 
\l 3^. \OiL The average rent of each tenement was 
4r. Q\d, per week, and of each room \s, iid. The 
tenants have the use of sculleries, laundries, and 
bath-rooms free of charge. The rents charged vary 
at the various groups of buildings, for one room, 
from 2s, to 3^. ; for two rooms, n-om 3^. to 4^. gd. ; 
for three rooms, from y. to $s, gd. The net income 
derived from the buildings occupied was a trifle over 
three per cent per annum on the actual cost of land 
and buildings. Notwithstanding an epidemic at the 
Chelsea buildings, which caused a large number of 
deaths among the children, the deam-rate for the 
year, in the whole of the buildings taken together, 
was 20'8 per ipoa. 



gBttbiral ©ffims' gijepirrts. 

THIRD QUARTERLY REPORT ON THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH OF NEWCASTLE. 

By Henry £. Armstrong, M.R.C.S., Medical Officer 

of Health. 

In this short report Mr. Armstrong informs us 
that in the quarter ending October 2 last, there oc- 
curred in Newcastle 1,386 births and 992 deaths, the 
former representing an annual rate of 40*2, and the 
latter an annual rate of 28*9 per 1,000 of estimated 
population at all ages. 

Of the deaths, eighty-two are set down to con- 
sumption, ninety-seven to diseases of the respiratory 
oigans other than consumption, 230 to the miasmatic 
order of diseases, twelve to scarlatina, twenty-three 
to measles, and 153 to diarrhoea. About thirty of 
the pulmonary deaths took place in the month of 
September. 

With regard to age, the large number of 383 
died under one year ; 164 from one to five ; fifty- 
four from five to twenty ; 129 from twenty to forty ; 
122 from forty to sixty ; 122 from sixty to eighty ; 
and eighteen above the latter age. 

The death-rate of infants is, as usual, very large, 
and presents a shocking waste of life. It would 
have been interesting to know in how many in- 
stances the infants were legitimate or illegitimate, 
rich or poor, brought up by hand or at the breast 
It would also be important (and this applies to the 
ieaths at all ages) to know what the 383 deaths were 
iue to, whether small-pox accounted for any, and if 
»o, whether efficient vaccination had beenperfonned. 



It would be of great value also to know to what extent 
the mothers of these children were employed in out- 
door labour. 



HEALTH OF BARKING. 

From the annual report of Dr. H. Parsons, 
the medical officer of health for Barking Town 
and Rippleside, we learn that there were 307 births 
during the past year, and 190 deaths. About 
one-sixth of the infants die before they are twelve 
months old, a circumstance attributed to defec- 
tive nourishment and bad nursing, many of the 
mothers working in the factories whilst their helpless 
infants are consigned to the care of elderly females 
and amateur baby farmers, who feed them upon 
bread and water, and a variety of farinaceous im- 
positions, instead of pure and wholesome milk. A 
crhhe or an infant nursery would be of great utility, 
whilst a more plentiful supply of good milk would 
prevent many a child-funeral going to the already 
crowded churchyard. Barking appears to have been 
one of the eighteen small towns where scarlet fever 
prevailed to a marked extent during the autumn 
quarter, but proper sanitary measures being adopted, 
the epidemic soon declined. Dr. Parsons cour- 
teously acknowledges the intelligent co-operation of 
the various school teachers in enabling him to deal 
with diis epidemic, and vasely suggests that the 
elements of physiology and public health should be 
taught in every school. Mention is made of the ex- 
cessive number of deaths from disease of the lungs 
and respiratory organs, and of the great amount of 
sickness amongst old people induced by cold and 
damp. One himdred and thirty- eight cases of 
nuisance were satisfactorily dealt with by the sani- 
tary authority. Amongst those dangerous to health, 
mention is made of the deposit of putrid fish in the 
neighbourhood of Upney, intended for agricultural 
purposes, and the conveyance of infectious disease 
in boats to the town quay. The want of an ambu- 
lance for conveying cases of infectious disease to the 
fever hospital is still unsupplied. But it is a satis- 
factory circumstance that no death from smallpox, 
typhus, or typhoid fever has been registered during 
the whole year. The water supplied by the South 
Essex Company continues to be of excellent quality. 
New sewers are wanted, and the medical officer 
suggests the desirability of applying for powers to 
drain into the metropolitan sewer instead of into the 
creek. The mortuary has been put into thorough 
repair. Though a number of nouses have been 
built, there is still great want of house accommoda- 
tion for the increasing factory population. 



HOUSE OF LORDS. 

SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER BILL, 

{Tuesday^ February 29.) 

The Duke of Richmond moved the second reading of 
this bUl, remarking that he did so in order that it might f;o 
before a committee for the thorough investigation of its 
details ; but he reserved to himself the right of opposing 
its further progress if it should afterwards seem well to do 
SO. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

[Friday^ February 25.) 

Lord Winmarleigh having presented a petition from 
landowners and other inhabitants of the manufacturing 
districts for an amendment of the Acts relating to noxious 
vapours, faid that the petitioners were for the most part 
persons interested in the manufactures which caused the 
noxious vapours, and consequently had no wish to interfere 
with those industries ; but they felt that science could find 
a remedy for a state of things which was injuring health 
and destroying vegetation in large districts. He knew a 
property which liad been all but destroyed by those vapours. 
The trees in it were like a forest of masts even at mid- 
summer, and whereas formerly there were oaks on it worth 
100/., it would be difficult now to find in or anywhere near 
it an oak or other tree worth loar. — The Duke of North- 
umberland expressed his opinion that an exhaustive ex- 
amination of tne'subject would be a national benefit. — The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon said that his noble friend 
(Lord Winmarleigh) had understated rather than over- 
stated the case. He knew the property to which his noble 
friend had made particular reference, and could testify that 
it was in a deplorable state. He could assure their lord- 
ships that the government felt the importance of the subject. 
It would not be lost sight of by them ; but, having regard 
to the number of measures already in hand, he could not 
promise the production of any bill to deal with it at a very 
early period. 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

(Tuesday i February 29.) 

In the course of his speech on this subject, Sir Charles 
Dilke took occasion to observe that ' the town of Lost- 
withiel was one of the worst governed places in England, 
and the corporation possessed property which they stated 
in 1843 to be worth 400/. a year, but which was believed 
now to amount to 1,000/. They published their accounts 
one year, but that was only because they had spent 150/. on 
the church. (Laughter. ) There were seven aldermen, one 
of whom had not been there for twenty years, having left 
the place a bankrupt. (Laughter.) There were 17 assist- 
ant burgesses, and they elected the mayor. They were 
mere dummies, and were locally known as " the seventeen 
wise men." (Laughter.) One of the six remaining alder- 
men had refused to act. Two of the other five were small 
tradesmen, and served the other three. Of those three 
two were brothers, and the third was their doctor. (Laugh- 
ter.) One of the brothers was the dictator of the town. 
He was a tanner and his brother a banker. The younger 
brother was made an alderman the day he was made an 
assistant-burgess, an assistant-burgess the same day that he 
was made a freeman, and a freeman on the day that he 
came into the town. (Laughter.) The sanitaiy state of 
the town was something indescribable, and the sanitary 
authority was the board of guardians, which was composed 
of the same persons who formed the corporation. The 
tannery ditch ran through the centre of the town, but no- 
body dared say anything about it, because it belonged to 
the dictator. There were several slaughter-houses, and 
scores of sheep and pigs were kept in the town. At least 
1,000 sheep were slaughtered every week for the London 
markets. The pigs were fed on the entrails of the sheep, 
and were also sent to London. (Laughter.) The small- 
pox broke out there some years ago and killed thirty-six 
persons out of a very small population. The river Fowey, 
which was formerly full of salmon and trout, had been 
poisoned by the sewage of the town being drained into it, 
and all the fish now remaining were blind. (Laughter.) 
The seventeen assistant burgesses nearly all held office 
under the corporation ; one was a tax collector and clerk, 
there were two town-sergeants, constables, swine-drivers, 
an ale-taster, and a rqg;alator of weights and measures. 



They were all in the pay of the mayor, whom they elected, 
and he had nothing to do but eat two excellent diDnen 
every year. (Laughter.) * 
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DISEASED MEAT. 

At the Axbridge petty sessions the sanitary inspector 
for the rural sanitary authority summoned George Day, 
butcher, of Mark, for having in his slaughter-house on the 
27th ult. the carcase of a cow dressed for sale and ready 
to be conveyed to Bristol market. The inspector stated 
the defendant purchased the cow, which had died three 
days after calving, for i/. The carcass was put in a 
waggon, covered over with straw, and conveyed to the 
slaughter-house, where it was seized by the inspector.— 
The Bench fined defendant 5/. and costs. 

OFFENCE AGAINST THE PETROLEUM ACT. 

At the Bolton Borough Court J. Blandy was summoned 
for keeping petroleum contrary to the 7th sect, of the 
Petroleum Act, 1871. The town clerk prosecuted, and 
Mr. Fielding defended. The defendant, who has a 
marionette exhibition, was found to have about a gallon of 
naphtha in a metal vessel underneath the van in which he 
resided. Detective Gaskell, inspector of petroleum, got a 
sample of the oil, and it was proved by the bonngh 
analyst that it was petroleum within the meaning of the 
Act. The Act provides that a private consumer shoakl 
not have above a pint in one vessd, which must be a closed 
one, and if three gallons are kept a license must be takes. 
Defendant had no license. A fine of 2x. td, was imposed. 

KEEPING PETROLEUM WITHOUT A 

LICENSE. 

V. Lee, carrying on business in Wray-strect, was 
summoned for keeping p>etroleum without a license. Mr. 
Fry said that the defendant, under section 7 of the Peue- 
leum Act, was liable to a fine of 20/. for every day, aad 
the confiscation of the petroleum and vessel containing it. 
Certain conditions were imposed upon persons s^'dj 
petroleum under a license, such as keeping it in small 
quantities, in separate vessels, and at no time more than a 
bulk of three gallons. The defendant, however, had bees 
found in possession of an iron drum containing benzoiioe, 
the most dangerous of all the products of peirolemn, acd 
giving off an inflammable vapour ignitable at any temper- 
ature. The drum contained two gallons ; but would hold 
a dozen, and the dangerous nature of the stuff was, there* 
fore, quadrupled. The defendant had been licensed ^ 
the sale of petroleum under the recognised conditions, bat 
at the expiration of the license at the end of last year » 
messenger was sent to the shop to call his attention lo 
the matter. — Mr. Hannay said that the summons had beea 
taken out for one day only, but that involved a fine of v^- 
He mitigated that to one-fourth, 5/. —The defendant pai^ 
the money. 

THE LEGAL VALUE OF LIGHT. 
At sittings in London, before Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and a Special Jury, Clark v. Waierlow has beea 
tried, — claim for obstruction to light and air, also for » 
injunction against the injuries complained of. The phistia 
was a greengrocer, and the defendants the wcll-kno« 
wholesale stationers. In March, 1874, the plaintiff bocjhj 
a thirty years' term in two houses, Nos. 12 and 13, Svuth 
Street, Finsbury. • These houses were over fifty years o^i 
and until recently had enjoyed an unusual amount of li^. 
owing to their being opposite to the old strttctuit ci 
Finsbury Market, which was only twenty-five feet hijh. 
Some years before the plaintiff's purchase* the defendtf* 
bought the market, and erected upon its site a waiebooi^ 
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&ixty*five feet high, at a distance of thirty-eight feet from 
the plaintiff's frontage. For the loss in the value of the 
plaintiff's property occasioned by this building the plaintiff 
<:laimcd 105/. The defence was that the plaintiff knew 
what was going to be done, and bought the property with 
his eyes open, and that the value of the property was not 
in reality diminished, the light being still amply sufficient 
for all practical purposes — ^a £Eict that was shown by the 
plaintiff having raised his rents since the completion of the 
defendants' building. The jury found for the plaintiff — 
damages 100/. 

REFUSE FROM PAPER MILLS. 

The House of Lords has heard the appeal of Smith v. 
Adlard^ an appeal from a decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon, dismissing the appellant's bill. — The appellant was 
the proprietor of a corn-mill by the side of the Winchcomb 
Brook, in the county of Gloucester, and the respondents 
were the owners of the Postlip Paper Mills, higher up the 
stream. The appellant's complaint was that the re- 
spondents, by pouring refuse into the- stream, had fouled it 
to a considerable extent, and had changed its character 
from a clear, bright trout-stream into a filthy, evil-smelling 
sewer, obnoxious to the sight and injurious to health. The 
respondents denied that the stream was fouled to the ex- 
tent alleged by the appellant, and relied upon a user of 
more than forty years. They admitted that in consequence 
of the increase in their business they had discharged a 
larger quantity of waste into the stream than formerly, but 
they contended that, their right to discharge refuse into the 
stream being once admitted, they were not limited as to 
quantity, and that, their business having increased, they 
were entitled to discharge an increased quantity of waste. 
To this the appellant replied that the respondents' user did 
not begin to run against him until he was injuriously 
affected by it, and that he had taken these proceedings 
within a reasonable time after he found that the stream was 
sensibly fouled in consequence of the increased amount of 
refuse discharged into it. — ^Their lordships reserved judg- 
ment. 

SNOW IN THE STREETS. 

At a committee of the Vestry of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, with reference to the recent decision of the magis- 
trate against the contractor who stacked the snow on the 
pavement around the garden railings of Grosvenor Square, 
Mr. Barlow suggested that in future the snow should be 
placed at the angles of the squares; and in parts of the 
thoroughfares that are not used. — Sir W. j. Codrington 
remarked that this would be against the decision of the 
magistrate. Even if it could be carried out it would be 
false economy, as the snow must be recarted. — Mr. Browne 
suggested that the snow should be deposited in Hyde Park, 
on which the clerk remarked that this could not be done. 
—A letter was here read from the vestry's solicitor, setting 
out the decision of the magistrate, and that the snow had 
been left on the pavement of Grosvenor Square longer than 
* a reasonable time.' — Mr. F. Morris was of opinion that 
other parishes should be asked if they would co-operate in 
an appeal against the decision. — Mr. Walker thought if the 
committee dealt with the snow there should be orders to 
put it out of the road close to the channels, as was the 
custom in previous times. For his part he considered it 
was not desirable to appeal against the decision of the 
magistrate. If the vestry could not remove the snow, the 
best thing was to leave it alone in the streets. — Colonel the 
Hon. G. C. Scott asked whether at one time snow was not 
massed in Leicester Square in a heap, and water poured 
over it to melt it. — Mr. Browne remarked that salt was 
useti, but not water. — Sir W. T. Codrington remarked that 
the question for decision was how long should the snow 
piled up be allowed to remain. — Ultimately the committee 
agreed to a proposition of Mr. F. Morris, seconded by Mr. 
Cremer, to communicate with other parishes with a view 
of getting the course to be pursued by the surveyor with 
respect to snow ascertained. 



VERDICT OF MANSLAUGHTER AGAINST 

OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 

An inquiry has taken place before Dr. Hardwicke into 
the circumstances connected with the death of Elizabeth 
Sergeant, aged seventy-nine, of Liverpool Road. — Mrs. 
Whittington said deceased had resided with her six years. 
There was a raised pavement some six feet above the road- 
way in front of Paradise Terrace, which was between 300 
feet and 400 feet long, unprotecteid by railing, and at seven 
o'clock on Saturday evening deceased fell from the pave- 
ment, and sustained injuries. — Mr. J. Beal said he was 
agent to some of this property. There had been railing 
put up to prevent people falling from the pavement, but it 
had been torn down. There were other owners on tlie 
terrace, and a dispute arose as to who ought to pay for 
further railing. He, however, had determined to end the 
dispute by putting up a strong wooden railing throughout, 
and the work was to have been commenced on the pre- 
vious day. — Several jurymen urged that the place was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, and that the owners were guilty of 
culpable neglect in allowing the place to be so long unpro- 
tected. — The jury returned a verdict to the effect that * De- 
ceased died from shock and injury, the result of falling 
from a pavement in Liverpool Road, which was caused by 
the unprotected state of the said pavement, and that the 
owners of the property were thereby guilty of man- 
slaughter.' — The verdict was recorded, and the coroner 
made out his warrant against the several parties, who will 
have to appear at the Old Bailey. This is rather a strong 
measure, but probably the verdict will do good both 
directly and indirectly. 

ADULTERATION OF TEA. 
At Worship Street, William Dennis, one of a firm of 
grocers in Mare Street, appeared in answer to a summons 
charging the firm of ' Dennis and others ' with having sold 
tea that was not of the nature, substance, and quality de- 
manded by the purchaser. The vestry clerk of Hackney 
conducted the prosecution ; Mr. Lett, solicitor appeared 
for the defence. TTie proceedings were taken under the 
new Act, and one of the provisions entitled the retailer to 
an acquittal on the production of a written warranty from 
the person of whom the tea had been purchased. The 
defendant had given notice that he should claim an acquittal 
on this ground, such notice of defence being required by 
the Act. For the prosecution the production of the notice 
was anticipated by the nuigistrate being asked to impound 
ic if produced, in order that the wholesale dealer might be 
proceeded against. Mr. Hannay remarked that it was 
evidently the intention of the new Act to trace the adulter- 
ation to its source, instead of holding a luckless retailer 
responsible. Evidence was given showing that on the 24th 
ult., E. Watts, inspector of nuisances, purchased a quarter 
of a pound of * tea,' for which he paid 6</., at the shop of 
Dennis Brothers. A portion of it was analysed by Dr. 
Tripe, the public analyst, and he gave a certificate stating 
that it was adulterated with three grains per cent, of small 
stones. Dr. Tripe produced the stones he had discovered 
in the portion of the tea he had analysed. In cross-ex- 
amination he said that he had also found an excess of silica 
and of iron. He knew nothing of admixtures with tea in 
foreign countries. He only knew that tea was tea and not 
small stones. The defendant and his foreman were called, 
and deposed to the tea being sold as purchased from bond. 
Mr. Lett put in the invoices and submitted that they con- 
stituted a written warranty that the stuff was tea. Mr. 
Hannay said there was nothing of the nature of a warranty 
in the invoice. The defendant did not produce a warranty, 
and Mr. Hannay, although thinking it very possible that 
he knew nothing of the adulteration, but merely sold as 
he had purchased, inflicted a fine of 2Qr., and 44J. costs. 
The money was paid. 

PETROLEUM. 
Sir, — ^The shopkeepers in several parts of this town 
sell petroleum, and I have informed them that they 
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must have a license for selling the same or be under a 
fine of 20/1 

The shopkeepers contend that their petroleum will not 
explode at less than 120^ Fahr., and by that rule they can 
keep petroleum in any part of the house or shop and sell 
it as they think proper. 

In referring to Chamber^s Digest of cases, 622 Jones v. 
Cook, 40 L J. M.C. 179, L.R. 6, Q.B. 505, 2 L.J. 806, 
all petroleuim proper is within th^ Act 

In referring to the Act of 1848, I fitid that no person 
could keep petroleum within 50 yards of any house ; but 
as thHi Act is now repealed and no longer applicable, will 
you please have the kindness to say what we ought to do 
in such a case, as the one Jones v. Cook tends to mislead, 
as that section is not reinstated in the Act of 1871, so that 
the case does not apply to the new Act, and the reference in 
your book and GIen*s Public Health Act requires attention. 

S. B. 
[The case of Jones v. Cook is not necessarily antagonistic 
to the existing law ; all petroleum is still within the reach 
of the law, subject merely to the reservation that it must 
flash at less than 100 degrees.] 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT AND BOROUGH 

RATES. 

Sir, — I should b^ very much obliged for your opinion 
imder section 189, as to whether our Town Council, acting 
as the urban authority since the passing of the Public 
Health Act, 1872 to 1874, can appoint a collector of the 
borough rates other than the assistant overseer who collects 
the poor rate. The borough rate is now collected sepa- 
rately by the overseers, under 5 and 6 William IV. c. 76, 
section 92 ; 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 104, section 5 ; and 
I Vic'., c. 81. Does section 189 give the authority the 
option of appointing their collector other than the assistant 
overseer ? 

Secondly — Does section 208 apply to Town Councils 
i^ho are become urban authorities since the passing of the 
Public Health Act. That on application to the Local 
Government Board the expenses shall be defrayed under 
a general district rate with all the incidences attached to 
such rate as prescribed in the Public Health Act, 1875 ? 

W. W. 

[i. The ideas suggested by our correspondent amount 
to this : Does section 189 constructively supersede or en- 
large the Municipal Corporation Acts, and this, we think, 
must be answered in the negative. 2. No ; apparently 
not. We consider that section 208 relates to Boards of 
Commissioners and trustees only, and does not include 
Municipal Corporations.] 
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THE UNIVERSAL DISINFECTING POWDER. 

- We have received many reports of this powder of 
the most favourable kind, and having largely employed 
it can speak of it sis being a disinfectant which is in our 
opinion likely to be of the highest use for all purposes. It 
claiins the approval of medical officers of health and 
inspectors of nuisances on the grounds of its cheapness, its 
great efficiency, its convenient form, its perfect solubility, 
its absence of colour, and its freedom from all unpleasant 
odour. It is rapid and effixtive in action, and may be 
used freely in powder or solution for the disinfection of 
drains, sewers, cesspools, for urinals and closets, and for 
all the purposes of disinfection in houses and hospitals. It 
iulfils what has long been a great desideratum, and will no 
doubt achieve great poptdarity. An eminent metropolitan 
medical officer of health writes : '.This new disinfecting 
powder is an ingenious combination of chemical substances 
in a solid form which readily dissolves in water, and exerts 
a strong preservative effect on oxganic matter. It is com- 



posed chiefly of calcU chlorid.y and sulph, and xa&' 
ehlorid., so that when water is added to it a partial decom- 
position takes place by which chloride of zinc is formed in 
the solution. In this way a fluid without the poisonous 
qualities of Burnett* s fluid is made which acts powerfully as a 
deodorant and disinfectant by stopping those changes in 
organic matter which give rise to putre&ction and to dis- 
ease. It is, therefore, analogous to carbolic acid in its 
action, and can be used in all cases where that unpleasant 
smelling disinfectant has hitherto been employed, without 
the annoyance which arises from its disagreeable odour. 
It is extremely useful in infectious diseases of all kinds, if 
a little be placed in the vessels which receive the urine and 
other evacuations of the patients. It can also be nsed for 
solution in the water in which the bed and body linen of 
those who are suffering from typhoid and scarlet and other 
eruptive fevers should be steeped previously to removal 
from the sick room, or at any rate from the house. It will 
also be found very serviceable for cleansing urinals and 
other similar places, as its use makes them comparatively 
unobjectionable, instead of being, as they often are, more or 
less foul smelling. 

* We have tried it for disinfecting accumulations of stink* 
ing sewerage matters arising from choked drains, and 
also for public urinals, with most beneficial results. In- 
deed we consider that it would be quite a boon to the poUic 
if railway authorities and proprietors of places of public 
resort would use it freely in their places of public conTeni- 
ence. The owners claim that it is the cheapest, most 
effective, and harmless disinfectant yet introduced, and ve 
certainly can strongly recommend it for general use, espe- 
cially if it be sold, as stated, at a lower price than aoy 
other disinfecting powder. * 

STEWARTS PATENT FLAG SIGNAL FOR 
RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

On February 18 a working model of an improved 
method of communicating between the passengers, guards, 
and* drivers of railway trains was exhibited at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, by Mr. Charles Stewart, 
M. A., the inventor and patentee. The apparatus employed 
is enclosed in a small wooden box and placed inside the 
carriage against one of the top comers of the compartment 
On a catch being released, by means of a cord which passes 
through each of the compartments of the carriage, near the 
roof^ a roller containing a red flag is projected through the 
side of the carriage, just beneath the eave of the roof, 
which flag unrolls itself by the action of gravity, and at 
the same time a rope in connection with the apparatus, 
miming from end to end of the train, causes a bell to be 
mng in the guard's vdn, and the whistle of the engine to be 
sounded, whereby the attention of both the guard and the 
engine-driver is called to the carriage from which the &g 
is displayed. The signal is equally available at night- 
time, as the bright light from the interior of the carriage 
being reflected upon or seen through the red flag, renders 
the latter visible. After an alarm has been given, the fU? 
can be readily wound up again on its roller and returwd 
to its original position by the guard or other person from 
the outside of the carriage, but cannot be reset by anyone 
from within the carriage. This invention may certainly 
claim considemtion, not only on the score of simplicity, bat 
also on economical grounds, as it can be applied with the 
greatest facilitv to existing rolling stock, and the cost of the 
apparatus neec not exceed a two-hundredth part of the co^ 
of the carriages themselves. 

Mr. Stewart's model was inspected with much interei 
by the distinguished persons present on the occasion, many 
of whom expressed their entire approval of his invention. 



Thirteen persons have now succumbed to the fatal 
effects of the Eagley epidemic of typhoid. Fresh cases, «e 
regret to state, are still making their appearance in the 
neighbourhood of the Bolton reservoirs. 
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All communications must dear the ugnature of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, 

THE SANITARY ADMINISTRATION OF 

SOUTH SHIELDS. 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— As surveyor of this borough, I feel it my duty 
to reply to some of the remarks you published in your issue 
of the 1 2th ult., wherein it would appear from Dr. Spear's 
report that South Shields is a very un- sanitary town, and 
that everybody in office, except Dr. Spear, were contribut- 
ing to make it so. I will endeavour to reply to some 
assertions made in the report. First : You refer to By- 
Law ^o. 19, which refers to special ventilation of small 
habitable rooms. I maintain that this is being carried out 
by the builders, although I admit that it was not so strictly 
carried out before the doctor took office. With respect to 
the very glaring case of overcrowding in a small room 
referred to, I am unaware of its locality, but I anticipate it 
was in some of the old portions of the town ; it matters not, 
however, and I agree with you, that instant action should 
have been taken to prevent such indecent over-crowd- 
ing, etc., but it was clearly the duty of the medical officer, 
or his deputy the sanitary inspector, to have it instantly 
remedied. Next, with respect to some nuisance in Mile- 
end Road, I am told that this has been very highly coloured 
by the medical officer, and the nuisance was immediately 
remedied by the sanitary inspector. 

With respect to Shadwell Street, it should be explained 
that this is the oldest portion of the town, by the river side : 
many of the houses are closed, and others should be so, but 
this can only be done by the action of the medical officer of 
health, in certifying the houses as being unfit for habitation. 
Some of the houses in this locality are being taken down, 
and the sites converted into places of business ; others are 
being dealt with by the corporation for street improve- 
ments, etc., while, a short distance from the spot, new 
streets are being erected which will supply the Shadwell 
Street people with good houses. 

Dr. Spear docs not believe in our system of refuse re- 
moval, which he describes as defective, his hobby being 
the *tub system.' I send you one of our lithographed 
plans, showing the style of ashpit and privy we employ, 
and upon which I would like your opinion ; they are regu- 
larly emptied by a staff of men and carts belonging to the 
corporation, and it is very rarely we have any complaints 
of non-attention on our part (see printed report which I 
send you). 

Dr. Spear next asserts that it is a common practice, 
after plans have been passed by the council, for builders to 
encroach upon the yards by erecting kitchens with bed- 
rooms over. This I strongly deny, as the committee are 
very particular in this respect, and I must add that in 
very few towns arc there a better class of artisans* bouses 
than here. We have forty feet front streets, sixteen feet 
back streets, and one-third open area for yard space, which 
the committee and myself are very guarded shall not be 
encroached upon. Dr. Spear, when first appointed, ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the streets, etc., in the new 
parts of the town. If you will allow me, I will here 
<luote a portion of his report dated November, 1874: — 

' I have considered it my duty to point out what, at 
first sight, appears to me the most glaring sanitary evils of 
this district. Still, there is a bright side of the picture. 
The natural advantage of position which this town enjoys 
is far greater than that of most of our other large manu- 
facturing towns ; the water, coming from the limestone, is, 
apart from its hardness, most pure, and the supply, with 
few exceptions, everywhere abundant. The sanitary ar- 
rangements of the newer parts of the town, so far as I am 
able to judge from a very superficial examination, and, 



with the exception of the subsoil drainage, of which I 
have spoken, are above the average in point of excellence ; 
the system of sewer ventilation especially, which is there 
being carried out, has my warm approval. Indeed, with 
improved sanitary organisation and supervision, I see no 
reason why South Shields should not become one of the 
most healthy, as it is already one of the most prosperous, 
towns in the kingdom. (Signed) John Spkar.' 

It is not a fact that occasionally the refuse from dust- 
bins, middens, and offal from slaughter-houses are deposited 
on land intended for building purposes, as it is collected by 
the corporation and sold to farmers in the country (see my 
annual report). The case referred to by Dr. Spear was of 
a butcher having a private deposit (an exceptional case) on 
some vacant ground, which he privately disposed of to a 
farmer. 

There was a sub-committee formed to inquire into the 
question of refuse removal, etc., and to hear the doctor's 
opinion thereon ; the committee met, but the doctor not 
coming, the committee dispersed without discussing the 
matter. 

With respect to subsoil drainage, the committee are 
quite alive to its importance where actually necessary, but 
not having a separate system of drainage, the local board on 
whom the responsibility rests, guided to some extent by the 
practical experience of their surveyor, do not insist on its 
being carried out in dry situations where sufficient water 
could not be found to keep the necessary traps in order. 

You say ' there is no mention made of an inspector of 
nuisances, and if one exists, he is not in any way under the 
control of the medical officer.' This is not correct, as the 
town possesses a very energetic sanitary inspector, who is 
under the direct control of the medical officer and carries 
out all his instructions, who does the bulk of the work in 
that department, and who furnishes the doctor with the 
data of his elaborate but highly coloured reports. 

I may add that the sanitary committee have authorised 
the medical officer and myself to visit the principal towns in 
the country with a view of submitting to them plans and a 
scheme of providing a public abattoir or slaughter-houses 
for the borough, and this we purpose doing in a few days. 

With respect to the Local Government Board in London 
taking no action in the nuitter, I may say that we have on 
two recent occasions had a government inspector down 
inquiring into loans for main sewer extension and street 
improvement works, and the inspector, who has known the 
town for a considerable number of years, expressed his 
agreeable surprise at the many improvements that had been 
effected. 

I put off sending this reply until after your last week's 
issue, thinking that perhaps Dr. Spear would let you know 
there was a surveyor who has always been ready and willing 
to give the sanitary inspector any practical advice or 
assistance, but not being acknowledged in any way, I deem 
it right to myself and the sanitary auSiority to let you know 
some real facts as they exist 

Yours, etc., 

Matthew Hall, 
Borough Surveyor's Office, Borough Surveyor. 

South Shields, February 15, 1876. 

[Mr. Hall objects to certain statements which we had se- 
lected from Dr. Spear's report, and published with comments 
in our impression of the 12th of February last. Mr. Hall 
admits that the necessary structural arrangements bv the 
builders for providing fit and proper means of ventilation 
for rooms which are without fire-places had not been so 
* strictly carried out before the doctor took office ' as at 
present, and we may therefore fairly assume that Dr. Spear 
had reasonable grounds for his statement. As regards the 
horrible state of some houses near the river he admits 
their bad condition, but with the remark ' that the medical 
officer should have certified them as unfit for habitation.' 
He gently glides over the question of subsoil drainage, and 
the erection of houses on dust shoots and other made 
ground ; denies Dr. Spear's statement that kitchens with 
bedrooms over them have been built at the rear of the 
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houses on ground which should have been kept open. He 
then states, 'You say '* there is no mention made of an 
inspector of nuisances, and if one exists, he is not in any 
way under the control of the medical officer." This is not 
quite correct, as the town possesses a very energetic sani- 
tary inspector.' This quotation from the Sanitary Re- . 
CORD is not quite exact, since the paragraph to which he 
refers was as follows: — * The action of the medical officer 
* of health apparently ceased after he had reported on the 
causes of the diseases, and as no nutition is made of an 
inspector of nuisances we must suppose tliat ij tliere be such 
a person he is not in any way under the control of t/ie 
medical officer * If Mr. Hall sees no difference between a 
supposition and an absolute statement, we will admit his 
-quotation as being, in his own opinion, correct ; but if he 
comprehended the difference, we must leave him to settle 
the matter with himself. Under these circumstances we 
mustallow our readers to judge as to the relative correctness 
^of the statements which have been made by Dr. Spear and 
Mr. Hall. The report sent by the surveyor shows him to 
be an active officer in carrying out the removal of refuse 
and in conducting other ordinary works ; but as it does not 
refer to other disputed points, we must leave the matter as 
it stands. — Ed.] 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

{To t/ie Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In the Record for January 15, 1876, I read ^vith 
pleasure a notice of the * Rules and Regulations ' recom- 
mended by this board for adoption by local boards of health 
throughout this State. I may say, in passing, that, 
•although this board is advisory, it is believed that the local 
boards have power to enforce such of these rules as are 
mandatory, and to publish such as are educational in 
•character as is the one you criticise, and many local boards 
have already adopted them, as a whole or in part. 

With reference to your criticism of that part of * Rule 
14 ' which reads, * and this Board recommends that all per- 
sons be revaccinated as often as once in five years,* allow 
me to suggest that the number of cases of varioloid, in every 
epidemic of small-pox, seems to call for revaccination. If 
^is is so, the question is, how frequently shall this be done. 
You state that you do not consider it necessary to have it 
done as often as once in five years. Will you have the 
kindness to state what, in your opinion, the period should 
be? 

Jenner thought one successful vaccination would pro- 
tect throughout life. It has been proved that his view was 
not correct, and that small-pox itself is not protective 
throughout a long life. Permit me to call your attention 
to some recent experience in this country, which has a 
4)earing upon the subject of revaccination, although per- 
haps not very closely upon the point in question. From a 
paper by William B. Davis, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica, etc, read before the Cincinnati Medical Society, 
December 14, 1875, and published in the Cincinnati 
Lancet and Observer, February i, 1876, I extract the follow- 
ing ; 

'Dr. William Judkins has kindly furnished me the 
tabulated results of his experience in revaccination during 
this epidemic : number revaccinated, 85 ; number success- 
ful, 37 ; number of failures, 48 ; of those which were suc- 
cessful, about one half took mildly, and the remainder 
severely. 

' Of the above, 55 were vaccinated with humanised 
lymph, and 27 were successful — 60 per cent. 

* Thirty were vaccinated with animal virus, and 10 were 
successful — 33 per cent. . . . L. A. Querner, M.D., 
Physician to the Cincinnati Workhouse, informs me that 
he has revaccinated 600 of the inmates of the work- 
house since November i, 1875, using animal virus, and 
€7 per cent, were successful. 

' Of those who were pitted with the cicatrices of variola, 
62 per cent, were successfully revaccinated. 






* Of the 202 cases reported by myself, 66 per cent* 
were successfully revaccinated. Of the number, 42 per 
cent, belonged to class I, those who took it partially; and 
24 per cent, belonged to class 2 and 3, those who took it 
more or less severely. 

'One himdred and twenty-six had but one cicatrix. 
Of those 62 per cent, took the vaccine. 

' Of those who had good foveated scars, one each. $6 
per cent, were successful. Of those who had superficial 
scars, one each, 85 per cent, were successful Of those 
who had distinct marks of variola and varioloid, 75 per 
cent, were successful. Of those who had two, three, four 
and six cicatrices, the number is not sufficiently large to 
warrant an opinion ; nevertheless, as far as they go, they 
indicate that numerous cicatrices do not give more protec- 
tion than one. ... I have presented to the society at 
its regular sessions, December 7 and 14, over twenty 
students whom I had revaccinated, the evenings on which 
they were displayed being the eighth day. The memhers 
have seen and can decide for themselves how typical their 
vesicles were. I wish particularly to call your attention to 
the arm of Mr. La Rue, whom I exhibit this evening, 
December 14. He is just now entering upon the ninth 
day of his revaccination. You will observe the vesicles 
are full, pearly and umbilicated ; the areola is now 
about one inch in diameter, and if there is a single 
indication of a perfect typical primary vaccination wanting, 
I shall thank any member to call attention to it. Within 
one inch of these vesicles you willf observe the cicatrix of 
his primaiy vaccination. It is unusually large and deeply 
foveated ; it is what may be termed a superior mark. . . 
. . The ages of my private patients, 152 in number, range 
from five to sixtv-four years. About 75 per cent were 
under thirty, and over 50 per cent, were between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-five, corroborating the conclusions of 
previous observers that puberty often re-establishes a sus- 
ceptibility to the vaccine influence I think a 

careful examination of the cases reported will warrant the 
following conclusions. 

* 1st. That exposure to infection, and intense epidemic 
influence largely increase the susceptibility of the system to 
the influence of vaccine virus, and accounts for the unusual 
number of successful revaccinations during the existence of 
an epidemic. 

*2nd. That variola and varioloid give no more pro- 
tection from a recurrence of variola than vaccination. 

* 3rd. The cicatrix is not a safe criterion of the degree 
of protection given by the vaccination from which it re- 
sulted. 

* 4th. It is advisable to revaccinate upon every exposure 
to infection, unless it has been done recently with success. 

. * 5th. Those who were successfully revaccinated were, 
to some extent, susceptible to the variolous influence ; not 
that all would have taken the infection now, for an epide- 
mic never takes all of the tmprotected, but that they were 
in some danger is proven by the results of revaccinaiion in 
the hospitals and standing armies of Europe. In the 
Prussian army, the annual deaths from small-pox, before 
revaccination was introduced, averaged 104 ; during the 
twenty years immediately succeeding the establishment of 
systematic revaccination tliere were but forty fatal cases, 
and Simon says but four of them had been successfully re- 
vaccinated. Mr. Simon further says that since revaccina- 
tion was made compulsory in the Bavarian army, in iS43i 
absolutely no cases of variola have occurred.' 

After* noticing the large proportion of successfiil re- 
vaccinations, I desire especially to call your attention to the 
ages of private cases revaccinated by Dr. Davis. 

The reported eradication of small-pox from the Bavarian 
army by revaccination may be contrasted with the frequent 
outbretdcs of the disease in this country and in En^and. 
So long as epidemics spread so largely as at present throogh 

* Our observations were made without the knowledge of 
the other, and the similarity of our respective percentage of 
success was as great a surprise to ourselves as it will be to the 
reader. 
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cases of varioloid, it would certainly seem that more at- 
tention should be given to revaccination. 

Henry B. Baker. 

[VVe entirely agree with Dr. Baker as to the absolute 

necessity for revaccination, if epidemics of small-pox are 

to be prevented for the future ; but we think if any person 

be revaccinated at puberty, no matter how good and how 

many the marks of first vaccination may be, and at some 

subsequent period of life, say at thirty, that there is no 

need of more frequent performance of the operation. Xi^ 

instead of fixing any particular age for the third vaccination, 

the time when an epidemic is raging should be preferred, 

we can see no objection to that course. There is no doubt 

that the percentage of successful revaccinations is greater 

tluring an epidemic than a non-epidemic period, and that 

the vesicles run a more regular coarse, and are succeeded 

by more severe inflammation. Indeed, we saw several very 

severe cases amongst grown-up persons, many of whom 

were compelled to remain at home for days, during the last 

epidemic in London. 

As to the relative protection 'afforded by several, as 
compared with only one variolous cicatrix, we certainly 
differ from Dr. Baker, as the experience of public and private 
practice in this country, and especially at the small-pox 
hospitals at Islington and Homerton, conclusively prove 
that the protection against small-pox from vaccination was 
£7eat in proportion to the number of good marks. An 
equal protection, however, did not seem to be afforded as 
regards revaccination, so that we do not think it conclu- 
sively proved that all those who were successfully revacci-- 
nated would have taken small-pox if they had been exposed 
to infection. There is one point of considerable moment 
m this letter; viz., that Dr. Judkins reports that 50 per 
cent, of his cases were successful after revaccination with 
humanised, and only 33 per cent, where the operation was 
I>erformed with animal lymph, so that in America at 
any rate there is no need to revert to the cow for a supply 
of active lymph. As regards the necessity of revaccination 
at puberty, we think almost all medical authorities in this 
country are agreed upon it, and we only refer to it here in 
the hope of assisting in indoctrinating the public more fully 
uith the necessity of having this important sanitary pre- 
caution invariably carried out, at any rate as soon as the 
young persons under their charge have ceased to increase 
in stature. — Ed.] 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OPPI- 
CEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Adams, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Bedford Rttrnl Sanitary District, vice Acton, resigned.^ 

Gkipfith, iVfr. Edward, has Seen appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Salford Urban Sanitary District, vice Wilkinson, re- 
signed. 

-Griffith, George, M.R.C.P. Edinburgh, M.R.CS. England, 
L.S.A. London, hxs been appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the new Milford Port Snnitary District. 

Crindrod, Edmund, M.R.C.S. England, L.S.A. London, has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the New Mills Urban 
Sanitary District. 

Healev, Mr. Brierley Denham, has been re-appointed Surveyor and 
Inspector of Nuisances to the Cwm*du Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 

Hopkins. Mr. J. G., has been appointed a Sanitary Inspector for the 
Parish of St. Pan eras. 

Jepsok, Mr. W. E., has been appointed Surveyor to the Tipton 
Local Board and Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Peacock, re- 
signed. 

JoNF.s, Mr. Edward William Taylor, has been re-appointed Public 
Analyst for Wolverhampton for one year from March x : as.6d. to 
I Of. 6if, per analysis. 

Love. John Henrv, M.R.CS. England. L.S.A. I^ndon, has been 
reappointed Medical Officer of Health for the Wolverhampton 
Urban Sanitary District for one year from March i : 125/. per 
annum from January 1. 

Shakp. Edward, M.R.O.S. England, L.S. A. London, has been ap- 
pointed Medical Officer of Health for the Truro Urban Sanitary 
j>isCrict, vice Andrew, deceased. 

Spcncr, Mr. Henry, has been appointed a Sanitary Inspector for the 
P.irtsh of St. Pancras. 

Witty, E. H., Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Corpora- 
tion and Urban Sanitary Authority of Kingston-upon-HulL 



VACANCIES. 

Bolton Urban Sanitary DitrrRicT. Inspector of Nuisances for 

the Northern Division. Application to K. G. Hinnell, Town 

Clerk. 
Down, County of. Public Analyst. Application, xolh instant, t» 

Robert Gordon, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Court Houte, 

Downpatrick. 
Narbbrth Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 

for the No. a Sub-District. 
Radstock Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector 

of Nuisances. Application, X7th instant, to Augustus Bull, Cleric 

to the Authority, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 
Shblp Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 
York, City cf. Urban Sanitary District. Assistant-Surveyor: 

iQo/. per annum. Application, 6th instant, to J. Wilkinson, 

Town Clerk. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

x8x. Improvements in filtering and purifying water and other liquids,, 
and in apparatus for that purpose. Francis Thomas Bond, 
Gloucester. 

335. Improvements in treating sewage and other foul water, and in 
deodorising and utilismg urine to be used for manure. John 
Hanson, Savile Town, near Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

387. An improved method of and means for producing heat and light, 
and the various applications thereof. Alexander^ Melvillo 
Clark, Chancery Lane, London. — A communication from 
Claude Andrtf Paquelin, Paris. 

4x7. Improvements in pneumatic apparatus to be used for extinguish- 
ing fire, and other similar purposes. Charles Barlow, South- 
ampton Kuildings. London. — ^A communication from Chartes 
Coppin Hearle, Montreal, Canada. 

435. Improvements in ovens. John Chapman Peacock, Fern House, 
Endlesham Road, Balnam, Surrey. 

44X. Improvements in horse-shoes. William Robert Lake, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, London. — A communication from Edwm 
Lawrence Tevis, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

as75. Artificial fuel J. A. Hes, Amsterdam. 

According to this invention artificial fuel blocks are prepared by 
compounding together turf or peat and small coal or coal aust with 
coal tar and river deposit. The peat and coal dust are first ground into 
a fine paste, which are then mixed with other ingredients, and the 
compound is compressed in moulds. 

3582. Restraining runaway horses. J. Richards, Handsworth. 

This invention has for its object giving horse or horses a direct pull 
upon the brake apparatus at will instead of upon the trace hooks, and 
in such a manner that the more the horses pull the firmer the brake 
apparatus will be applied to the wheels. 

3620. Preventing waste of water. S. S. Hellyer, Newcastle Street 

lliis invention comprises a tipping cistern containing a regulated 
supply of water combined with a cock so arranged that on tilting the 
cistern to flush the closet or other place, the supply of water to the 
said cLstem will be thereby cut oft, to be restored again as soon as the 
cistern has resumed its normal position. The supply Is obtained h» 
gravitation from a feed cbtem provided with a ball valve, as is well 
understood, and enters the tipping cistern through the plug of the 
cock, which forms one of the centres of oscillation. 

3635. Lighting fires. W. Riley, Allerton. 

Through a flexible tube fitted to a g&s burner and common T 
coupling the inventor conveys gas to the coal in the fire ran^ When 
the gas is lighted he causes a continuous current of air through 
another flexible tube, fitted with receiver or air-vessel, to fan the jet, 
which, when concentrated on the coal, will light the fire In about, say^ 
two minutes. 

3653. Purification of gas. T. Howard, Norfolk. 

This invention relates to the employment of certain ferruginous 
ores which occur in or near the coproiite districts such, for example, 
as those of Norfolk, and more especially those which are found in the 
neighbourhood of West Dereham and Wretton in that county, for 
eflecting the purification of impure coal gas. 

a68a Gas chandeliers. J. C Meason, Birmingham. 

The object of this invention is to dispense with the usual water- 
cup and shde of gas chandeliers, and also to obtain increased security 
from gas explosions. The inventor employs one tube, forming down 
rod and gus way ; and the vase, neck, body, and arms slide upon the 
down rod and gas way. Flexible^ tubes contained in the body are 
connected from separate gas ways in the bottom of the down rod and 
gas tube to each arm. 

3689. Saving Life. W. R. Gade, Kensington. 

lliis life-saving apparatus consists in the combination of a buoyant 
mattress with a chest or box adapted to receive uid scat the body of 
the occupant, his legs projecting through water-tight openings in the 
bottom of the box, and being encased in water-tight coverings, form- 
ing part of the chest' or separate therefrom, provision being also made 
for water-tight coverings for the upper part of the body. The mat- 
tress is macM in sections corresponding with the shape of the chest, 
which is ballasted by a weight attached to a pole or otherwise sus- 
pended beneath the box, eitncr in a fixed position or arranged to be 
shifted at pleasure. 
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a70& Treaiting Wine. A. H. Hastall and O. Hehner, Ventnor. 

The amount of combined sulphuric acid contained in the wine is 
fati estimated in the usual manner by means of a solution of chloride 
of barium either gravimetrically or volumetrically. From the amotuit 
of sulphuric acid thus obtained, the equivalent of tartrate of barium is 
calculated for any given quantity, say a gallon, and a little less than 
this amount is added to the wine in the state of a very fine powder, the 
wine after the addition being agptated from time to time. After the 
lavKK of three or four days the wine is completely separated from the 
white deposit, consisting of sulphate of banum, by decantation, filtra- 
tion, or in any other convenient and efficient manner. 

97x5. Ventilation. J. Lanyon, Belfast 

This invention relates to the removal of hot, offensive, and noxious 
vapours and gases, and consists in the use of a hood, cap, or other 
covering or enclosure, furnished with a tube, pipe, or extracting flue, 
■and placed near to the sotuceof such vapours and ^ses, so as to con- 
fine same and conduct them into the open air or into a chimney or 
other shaft or flue; and in introducing water by special adaptations in 
some cases ; and in introducing, in many cases, a current of air which 
may be heated. 

-9744. Preserving. K. H. Loomis. New York. 

This invention relates to the preservation of fruit, vegetables^ ^g|^» 
and other similar substances or articles, and consists in the application 
to the same of a coating or covering of parafline or the wnite solid 
substance obtained by Uie distillatiun of coal oil, tar, wood, beeswax, 
and other materials. 

3739' Ventilation and water-supply. A. M. Clark, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

The invention consists in placing in the roof a water collector or 
receiver which is furnished with distributing pipes to conduct the 
water to any part of the building, such pipes being connected with 
the traps of the water-closets, and any foul air may rise through the 
same to the outer atmosphere when the pipes are not occupied by 
water. The pipes may be divided to conduct part of the water to the 
traps and a portion to any other part of the building. 



OPEir COITTBACTS FOB SANITABY 

WORK. 

The Vestry of the parish of St, Marylebone, in the county of Middle- 
sexj will meet in the Board Room of the Court House of the said 
parish on Thursday, March s, at ix a.m. in the forenoon, to receive 
tenders from persons willing to contract for the construction of new 
brick sewers and works in connection with the same in Westmore- 
land Street, Great Woodstock Street, Beaumont Street, and Wey- 
mouth Street, 1,466 feet in length or thereabouts. Further 
particulars may be known, and drawings, specifications, and forms 
of tender seen, on application at the Surveyor's Department, Court 
House, daily, from xo a.m. till 4 p.m. The tenders are to be de- 
livered to the Vestry Clerk, at the Court House, on or before xx a. m. 
Thursday, March a, 1876, sealed andend<MMd ' Tenders for New 
Sewerage Works,' and no tender will be received after that hour.— 
W. E. Greenwell, Vestry Qerk. St. Marylebone, February, X876. 

The Worthing Local Board of Health invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of a new outiall brick and iron sewrer, about 3,230 yards long, 
and varying from 3 feet to 4 feet internal diameter, with branch 
sewers, manhol^i, screening well, penstocks, and other works. Plans 
and sections, with specification, will *be deposited, and mav be in- 
spected at the office of Mr. Lund, the Engineer to the Board, in the 
Town Hall, Worthing, on and aftor February a8, and a copy of the 
specification, and form and conditions of tender, may be obtained 
on application and payment of one guinea to the undersigned, 
whicn sum will be returned on receipt of a bonA fide tender. 
Tenders, to be sealed and endorsed ' Tender for Sewers,' must be 
addressed 'The Clerk, Local Board of Health, Worthing.' and de- 
livered at the Clerk's Office, in the Town Hall, Worthing, on or 
before Monday, April 3 next The Local Board do not undertake 
to accept the lowest or any tender. — W. Verrall, Clerk to the said 
Board. Worthing, February 33, 1876. 

The Hitchin Ixxail Board are desirous of obtaining tenders for the 
execution of an outfall sewer (about 1^300 yards inlengthX with all 
necessary manholes, lampholes, flushmg apparatus, junctions, and 
other works. Plans and specincations may be seen, and forms of 
tender obtained at the office of Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, and 
North, 23, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and at my office in 
Portmill Lane, Hitchin. The forms of tender, when filled up, are 
to be enclosed in a small cover, addressed to ' The Hitchin Local 
Board,' and endorsed ' Tender for Outfall Sewer ' and must be for- 
warded to my office on or before Thursday, March 3. No forms of 
tender will bie received other than those provided by the Board. — 
William Onslow Times, Clerk to the Board. 

The Health Committee of (he Borough of Sheffield are prepared to 
receive tenders (separate or otherwise) for the various works re- 

fuired in the erection of public baths at Atterclifle, Sheffield, 
'lans, sections, and specification maybe seen on and after Monday, 
February ax, on application to P. B. Ccghlan, Esq., CE., Borough 
Surveyor, at the Highway Office, Bower Spring. Copies^ of the 
bills of quantities may be obtained on depositing i/. »., which will 
be returned on receipt of a botUi fide tender. Tenders to be sent in 
x»ot later than Saturday, March 11, X876.— John Veomans, Town 
Oerk, Town Clerk's Office, Sheffield, February xa, 1876. 



irOTES, QUEBIES, AKD BEFUES. 

ARSENICAL GREEN. 

According to the Zeitschri/t/arBiahpet H. Fleck has shown m 
a series of interesting and important experunents that there is aneai- 
uretted hydrog^en in the air of rooms, the walk or the carx>ets of whkh 
are coloured with Schweinfurth green. The dust of arsenic mechaai- 
cally diflused in the air is therefore not the onFjr cause of chnnie 
arsenical poisoning. We must add to it the arseniuretted hydrofoi 
^as evolved from the decomposition of the free arsenious acid existing 
in the green. The experiments of Fleck prove that this gas^ is liber- 
ated under the joint action of organic matter and moist air, and its 
presence is therefore possible wherever firee arsenious add oomes m. 
contact with inorganic matter. 

THE BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 

Mr. PsEic, in ' Our Laws and Our Poor,' refers at some len|tk 
to the question of bo-irding-out of pauper children, a system of wbch 
he is a warm advocate. Surely (he says) with such a sjrstem waitiBf 
to be carried out, kindly to the poor children in their childhood, Doa 
successful wherever it has been tried in training them for a future 
lUie of usefulness, economical in its present working, and doubly to by 
cutting off the entail of pauperism, it is the height of madness to 
continue the present prevailing system of workhouse rearing, and jtt 
though many homes are now waiting for foster children, gtiar* 
dians will not ^ve way to' this new-fangled plan, and thousandi 
of desolate, destitute orphans pay the sad penalty of their guardiau' 
obstinacy. But what right has the nation thus to treat the poor chil- 
dren of the .state? Is there nothing in the word home? Do not 
hearts want cultivating as well as heads ? At the present time there 
is a loud outcry for honest, able-bodied, intelligent men, and oseful. 
faithful domestic servants : during the past twenty years about 
xoo,ooo orphans, or deserted children, who might have helped to 
supply the want, have been brought up as paupers to fill our vorfc* 
houses and prisons, or flaunt their shameless finery in the streets d 
our large towns, a vivid illustration of the great truth, that with vhal 
measure we mete, it shall be measured to us again. We yl antth ge 
orphans in a corrupt soil, and reap a just retribution in a harvest ot 



cnme. 



THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY AT ROME. 



A correspondent of the Times calls attention to the desecration of 
the Protestant cemetery, or at least its closest neighbourhood, for 
which it has not yet been possible to obtain redress. He vritcs, 
'The ground immediately adjoining the cemetery, and dirided froa 
it only by a wall, is rented by an artificial manure manufacturer, vho 
produces his commodity from the most disgtisting materials. Inhere 
are in Rome a number of houses which have no conununication «wi 
any sewer. They are a part of that contingent which engendeis Ae 
fever supposed to arise through malaria from the Campagna. The 
pits, pozzi nerit connected with these houses, this manuCKturer h» 
entered into obligations to empty periodically, with the right of tuin> 
ing the contents to the best account he can. He carts the masses of 
filth collected to the ground adjoining the cemetery, and dischair& 
it there into a series of trenches, whence the aqueous pottions poiur 
evaporate and partly percolate through the ground. Itj^*^.^ 
same time treated with chemical preparations — sulphate of iron, if I 
am not in error— and when dried is put into barrels for exportatwR. 
While, in times past, the ground next to that spot heM so dear bf 
English Protestants, and where so many are laid of whose meowiy 
all Englishmen feel proud, was considered a fitting place lor aa 
abomination not found elsewhere within the walls, the fact was Mt 
unnecessarily obtruded upon the public ; but of late it has heoMK 
only too evident. In front of the place there is now a filthy diM 
running in a line with the walk in front of the cemetery wall aad 
vwibleTrom it. If the wind blows thence, the air is filled with aa 
indescribable contamination, and should, as not unfi«(|uently happeu. 
the broken-hearted mourner ramble off in that direction to find »a- 
tude for his ^ief after having lud what was dear to him ^^J^ 
ground, he is suddenly horror-struck and has to fly as from the stench 
of a thousand chamel houses. 
* Apart altogether from what is due to the sacred nature of t» 

5 lace, and to the many nations — the English, Araencaa, Germanjand 
Lussian especially— whose subjects dying in Rome are boned here, 
it might be supposed that sanitary considerations would hav£ 1^ 
ago insured the removal of this pregnant source of evil from wiUtta 
the walls. If the ground was private property, there might ^ oi»- 
cutties in the way ; but it belongs to the municipality, whidi •»*;*'^'*5 
so much to improve the hralth of the city. It is only in the oid 
cemetery where Keats lies that the violets now fill the air with tSjr 
perfume. In the other they are seen, but their influence i« on**- 
Close to the wall on one side there are white marble monument^ 
planted around with lovely flowers : running against it on the f*»s 
IS the first of a long series of parallel trenches, fuled with abommaiw"^ 
too filthy to be described.' 
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THE ENGIiOSUBE OF COMMONS. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

II. 

The great change which has taken place in 
public feeling on the subject of the enclosure of 
commons within the last few years, and the altered 
circumstances of the country, have been the main 
reasons, as I explained in my last paper, which have 
necessitated an amendment of the General Enclosure 
Act of 1845. The title of that Act was as follows : 
'An Act to facilitate the enclosure and improve- 
ment of commons and lands held in common, the 
exchange of lands, and the division of intermixed 
lands ; to provide remedies for defective or incom- 
plete executions, and for the non-execution of the 
powers of general and local Enclosure Acts, and to 
provide for the revival of such powers in certain 
cases.' It is obvious, therefore, what the spirit and 
purpose of the Act was ; and, as was shown in my 
last paper, the Enclosure Commissioners had only 
too faithfully adopted its provisions, having, until 
their proceedings were stopped by Parliament in 
1869, succeeded in enclosing about 587,000 acres of 
land, reserving only 4,000 acres for purposes of 
recreation and for allotments for the labouring poor, 
although as many as 414,000 out of the 587,000 acres 
were available for those purposes. But although, as I 
have previously explained, it was with a public object 
that, in the year 1845, Parliament passed an Act to 
facilitate enclosures, namely, in order that the land 
enclosed might be utilised for increasing the supply 
-of home-grown grain, and for other agricultural pur- 
poses, it is to bo feared that a very small portion of 
the vast area enclosed between 1845 ^^^ 1869 was 
set apart for the desired purpose, and that most of it 
merdy went to increase the size of the estates of the 
great landowners. The general Act of 1845 did not 
bind those who proposed to enclose to use the land 
for agricultural purposes, but practically left them 
free to do as they pleased with it, and either to build 
on it, plant it, or use it, if wooded, merely for the 
preservation of game. It is really a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the Enclosure Commissioners should 
have paid so little regard to the requirements of 
the population in the neighbourhood of commons 
which It was proposed to enclose. The law had 
really — inadequately, no doubt — provided for the 
wants of the population. But it allowed too much 
discretion to the Commissioners, who used that 
discretion almost entirely in the interests of the 
landowners proposing to enclose. Indeed, it has 
been stated that it was ' the acknowledged practice 
of the Commissioners to look on enclosures as private 
improvements, and to recommend any enclosure that 
was proposed to them provided that the parties 
having proprietary rights desired it.' The Select 
Committee of 1869, to whom, as I have previously 
stated, the Enclosure Bill of that year— the biU 
which proposed to enclose 6,907 acres of land, and 
to reserve only 9 acres for purposes of recreation 
and for allotments for the labouring poor — was re- 
ferred, made a report on the general subject of en- 
closures. This report was to the following effect, 
namely: — i. That there should be a more satisfactory 
conduct of every preliminary inquiry made by the 
assistant Enclosure Commissioner who might be sent 



to investigate the reasons for any proposed enclosure. 

2. That there should be a more precise and com- 
plete report of the Enclosure Commissioners to 
Parliament than they usually thought fit to make. 

3. That as to recreation allotments there should be 
an abolition of statutory maximum. 4. That as to 
garden allotments there should be : (<z), power to 
assign an allotment up to half an acre : and (^), the 
right to include the expense of clearing as part of 
the expenses of the enclosure. 5. That as to both 
kinds of allotments there should be : (a), facilities 
of exchange, with a view to the procuring of eligible 
sites ; (^), appropriation of surplus rents to similar 
objects ; and (^), better management. 6. That there 
should be power to set out paths and roads. 

It was on the report of the Select Committee of 
1869 that Mr. Shaw Lefevre's bill of 1871,* already 
referred to, was founded. This bill was, as its pro- 
moter has stated, a sort of compromise, not broad 
and comprehensive enough to meet the requirements 
of the present day. It was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, but was so ve- 
hemently opposed by the party then in opposition that 
it had to be withdrawn. The following year Lord 
Kimberley introduced an Enclosure Bill — with much 
the same provisions as that of Mr. Shaw Lefevre — 
into the House of Lords, where^it was very fully 
discussed. It reached its third reading, but was 
then opposed on the ground that it interfered with 
the rights of private property, and on the motion of 
the Duke of Northumberland it was rejected. 

It will not be necessary to discuss in detail the 
proposals made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre in his Bill of 
1 87 1, which was described as * A Bill to amend the 
law relating to Enclosures of Commons, and to pro- 
vide for the management of Commons situate near 
towns.' But it should be mentioned, as a means of 
showing that this measure was framed in a far 
different spirit from that which characterised pre- 
vious enclosure Acts, that its preamble set out the 
expediency of making * better provision for securing 
allotments for recreation and for the labouring 
poor upon the enclosure of any land, and to pro- 
vide for the management of commons situate near 
towns, and otherwise to amend the law relating to 
the enclosure of commons ' ; and in order to con- 
trast the recommendations of the Enclosure Com- 
missioners in the matter of allotments for recreation 
grounds and field gardens for the poor and other in- 
habitants residing in the neighbourhood of commons 
which it was desired to enclose, with the proposals 
in this particular bill, Clause 3 may be quoted, 
which was as follows : — * When the land proposed to 
be enclosed, or any part thereof, consists of common, 
the Commissioners shall require, and in their pro- 
visional order relating to such land specify as one of 
the terms and conditions of the enclosure thereof, 
the appropriation free of all charge for the purpose 
of a recreation ground or recreation grounds, or a 
field garden or field gardens, or partly for one pur- 
pose and partly for the other, of an allotment not 
less in extent than one-tenth part of the whole of 
such common, unless such tenth part exceeds fifty 
acres, and in such case an allotment of fifty acres.' 

One very important and very valuable section of 
the bill of 1 87 1 must be. referred to, because it makes 
proposals which it is very much to be re.jretted are 
not to be found in the Bill of the present Govem- 

• In my previous paper the date of Mr. Shaw LcfcvTc's 
bill is, by a misprint, stated to be 1870 instead of 187 1. 
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ment They relate to the extension to suburban 
commons of the provisions of that excellent and 
useful measure The Metropolitan Commons Act of 
1866. It is extremely desirable that this section of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre's bill of 1871 should be given 
entire. For convenience sake I will alter the order of 
the clauses in this section of the bill. Cause 20 pro- 
vides that 'the Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and 
the Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 1869, 
shall apply to every suburban common in like manner 
as if those Acts were enacted in this Act, with the 
following alterations, namely, with the substitution 
therein of the words " suburban common " for the 
words " metropolitan common," and of the second 
schedule of this Act for the first schedule of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and with the 
omission therefrom of all reference to the Metro- 
polis and the Metropolitan Board of Works.' 
The clause proceeds, *The managing body acting 
under a scheme made under this Act with respect to' 
a suburban common, in addition to any power they 
have under such scheme of making by-laws, shall 
have power to make by-laws under this Act, with 
respect to such common in like manner as if they 
were a local authority, and such common were a 
recreation ground.' Clause 21 of this section re- 
lating to suburban commons is as follows : — ' When 
the managing body acting under a scheme made 
under this Act with respect to any suburban common, 
make any by-laws or regulations with respect to 
such common, and any dispute arises between such 
managing body and any person claiming any estate, 
interest, or right in, over, or affecting such common, 
with respect to the operation of such by-laws or such 
estate, interest, or right, such dispute shall be referred 
to and determined by the Commissioners, and the 
costs of such reference and determination shall be 
paid as directed by the Commissioners. Provided 
that any persons dissatisfied with any determination 
made by the Commissioners under this section may 
obtain a decision thereon in an action at law in the 
manner provided by section 56 of the General 
Enclosure Act 1845, but subject to such decision the 
determination of the Commissioners shall be final.' 

Clause 18, relating to the proposal for applying to 
suburban commons the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act of 1866, is especially interest- 
ing and important. It is as follows : *A suburban 
common for the purposes of this Act means any land, 
subject to be enclosed under the General Enclosure 
Acts 1 845-1 87 1, which is not a metropolitan common 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Commons 
Act 1866, and the Metropolitan Commons Amend- 
ment Act 1869, and is situate in the suburbs of any 
town, that is to say is situate in or within one mile of 
any town comprising a population which exceeds 
5,000 ; or — in or within two miles of any town com- 
prising a population which exceeds 10,000 ; or — in 
or within two miles and a half of any town compris- 
ing a population which exceeds 20,000 ; or — in or 
within three miles of any town comprising a popula- 
tion which exceeds 50,000; or — in or within five 
miles of any town comprising a population which ex- 
ceeds 100,000. Where part only of any land subject to 
be enclosed is situate in the suburbs of a town as 
above mentioned, such part only shall be deemed to 
be a suburban common, and shall be deemed for the 
purposes of this Act to be a distinct common from 
the part which is not situated within the suburbs. 
The population of a town for the purposes of this 
section shsdl be calculated according to the last 



published census for the time being, and the distances 
shall be measured in a direct line from the town ball 
(if any), or if there is none, the principal church of 
the town, to the boundary of the land subject to be 
enclosed.' 

Clause 19 of the section is as follows: 'The 
local authority of every town in the suburbs of which 
a common is situate as above mentioned shall be a 
local authority for such conmion for the purposes of 
this Act; and when there is more than one such 
local authority for any suburban common all or any 
of such local authorities may act under this Act in 
relation to such common.' 

The Commons Bill of the present Government is 
professedly founded on the principle that it is no longer 
the interest of the State, or at least to the same 
extent as it was — or as presumably it was — ^whenthe 
General Enclosure Act of 1845 and previous Enclo- 
sure Acts were passed, to promote the multiplication 
of enclosures ; and that enclosures should now be 
regarded rather as schemes of private improvement 
with which the Government should have as little to 
do as possible. This, no doubt, is the right view 
for the Government to take of the subject so far as 
any active promotion by the State of schemes of 
enclosure is concerned. But in the altered spirit of 
the times, and in the altered circumstances of the 
age, it may fairly, I think, be contended that some- 
thing more than a merely passive attitude on the part 
of the Government in a matter of so much vital 
importance to the public might be assumed. The 
Government bill, however, is eminently permissive 
in its character. Its one merit is that it makes 
abundant and indeed elaborate provisions for due 
inquiry and investigation in the case of any common 
or waste land which it may be proposed to enclose. 
In the title of the measure, which is described as * A 
Bill for Facilitating the Regulation and Improve- 
ment of Commons, and for amending the Acts re- 
lating to the Enclosure of Commons,' it will be 
observed that by implication the facilitating, regu- 
lating, and improving of commons are put forward 
as of primary importance, the enclosure of conmions 
becoming a question of secondary importance. 
Throughout the bill there is manifest the same care 
in putting the more popular purport of the measure 
before the unpopular proposals relating to enclo- 
sure. The bill begins by recapitulating the preamble 
of the Act of 1845 — ^which Act, although professedly 
'having regard' in reference to enclosures * to the 
benefit of the neighbourhood,' and afErming the 
necessity of proper investigation, was not designed 
with that intent— and then goes on to state the desir- 
ability of making further provision for bringing under 
the notice of £he Enclosure Commissioners and of 
Parliament ' any circumstances bearing on the expe- 
diency of allowing the enclosure of a common/ 
regard being had, as directed by the Enclosure Acts, 
to the benefit of the neighbourhood as well as to 
private interests.' The new Act in its preamble also 
states the necessity of giving * further effect ' to the 
provisions relating to allotments for purposes of 
exercise and recreation, and for the benent of the 
labouring poor. 

It will not be necessary to go in detail into the 
provisions of the new bill relating to the investiga- 
tion of the Enclosure Commissioners. There appears 
to be, as I have already suggested, every precaution 
taken in the measure to secure full inquiry in refer- 
ence to all applications, whether for the purpose of 
regulating or improving or for enclosing commons ; 
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and there appears also to be a desire on the part of 
the framers of the bill to give every interest con- 
cerned an opportunity of stating its views. The 
section of the bill relating to the procedure to be 
adopted in any applications to the Enclosure Com- 
missioners under the bill is very important, and it 
will be interesting to take notice of this section. 
Upon application to the Commissioners for a provi- 
sional order for the regulation or enclosure of a 
common, six rules are to be observed. The first 
three relate to the notice to be given by the appli- 
cants — by public advertisement, and also in writing 
to the Commissioners— to the necessity of providing 
a map of the common proposed to be dealt with, and 
to the obligation on the part of the applicants to 
furnish the Commissioners, m answer to any questions 
which the latter may have put, ' with information 
bearing on the expediency of the application con- 
sidered in relation to the benefit of the neighbourhood 
as well as to private interests.' The two following 
rules, the fourth and fifth of the section, are in regard 
to the evidence required in relation to the ' benefit 
of the neighbourhood ' consideration, and to questions 
of 'private interests.' Rule 4 is as follows: 'The 
information to be furnished as bearing on the ex- 
pediency of the application considered in relation to 
the benefit of the neighbourhood, shall comprise 
statements as to the particulars following: that is to 
say, as to the number and occupation of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish or place in which the conmion is 
situated ; as to the population of the neighbourhood, 
and the distance of the common from any neigh- 
bouring towns and villages ; as to the intention of 
the applicants to propose the adoption of all or any 
of the statutory provisions as defined by this Act for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood ; as to the circum- 
stances of any ground other than the common to 
which the application relates being available for the 
recreation of the neighbourhood ; and in the case of 
a common being waste land of a manor, as to the 
site, extent, and suitableness of the allotments, if 
any, proposed to be made for recreation grounds and 
field gardens, or for either of such purposes ; and as 
to any other matter which, in the judgment of the 
Enclosure Conimissioners, may assist them in form- 
ing an opinion as to whether such application ought 
to be acceded to, having regard to the benefit of the 
neighbourhood ; and if acceded to, as to what sta- 
tutory provisions as defined by this Act, ought to 
be inserted in the provisional order for the bene- 
fit of the neighbourhood. The Enclosure Com- 
missioners shall also require ia the case of an 
application for enclosure special information as to 
the advantages the applicants anticipate to be deri- 
vable from the enclosure of a common as compared 
with the regulation of a common, also the reason why 
an enclosure is expedient when viewed in relation to 
the benefit of the neighbourhood.' Rule 5 as to the 
evidence to be required in relation to private in- 
terests is as follows : ' The information to be fur- 
nished as bearing on the expediency of the applica- 
tion considered in relation to private interests shall 
comprise statements as to the several particulars 
following ; that is to say, as to the extent and nature 
of the common to which the application relates; as to 
the mineSy minerals, or valuable strata (if any) under 
the same ; as to the questions of boundary (if any) 
-concerning such common or such mines, minerals, 
or strata ; as to the parties interested in such com- 
mon, and the numbers and proportion in value of 
interest who have consented to or dissented from the 



application ; as to the nature of the rights requiring 
the intervention of the Enclosure Commissioners or 
the interference of Parliament ; as to the supposed 
advantages of the application being acceded to ; as 
to (in cases where the interest of any lord of the 
manor in the soil of a common or in mineral 
or other rights may be affected by the provi- 
sional order applied for) the allotment (if any) 
or compensation agreed on or proposed to be 
made to such lord of the manor in respect of 
his interest so affected ; and as to any other 
matter which in the judgment of the Enclosure 
Commissioners may assist them in forming an 
opinion as to whether such application ought to be 
acceded to having regard to private interests, and if 
acceded to as to what provisions ought to be inserted 
in the provisional order for the protection of private 
interests.' Rule 6 says : * The Enclosure Commis- 
sioners shall take into consideration any application 
made to them as in this Act provided, and if satisfied 
by the information furnished to them as aforesaid, or 
by any further inquiries made by themselves or an 
Assistant Commissioner, that a/r/Vw/f facie case has 
been made out, and that, regard being had to the 
benefit of the neighbourhood as well as to private 
interests, it is expedient to proceed further in the 
matter, they shall order a local inquiry to be held by 
an Assistant Commissioner.' 

There are elaborate provisions made in the bill 
for the proper holding of the local inquiry and the 
publication of the result. When upon consideration 
of all the circumstances of each case, and after duly 
conforming with all the rules and regulations in the 
Act, the Commissioners have framed a provisional 
order in reference to the matters brought before 
them, they shall * in a report or reports to be made 
from tirhe to time as respects each provisional order 
which has become final, as aforesaid, certify that it 
is expedient that such provisional order should be 
confirmed by Parliament, together with their reasons 
for certifying such expediency, and specially as 
respects each provisional order, they shall, in such 
manner as they think best adapted to enable Parlia- 
ment to judge of the expediency of such' order, state 
the information furnished to them as to the several 
particulars in respect of which the applicants for a 
provisional order are by this Act required to furnish 
information to the Commissioners ; also the result of 
the local inquiry, and of the number and description 
of the persons who attended the meetings held during 
such inquiry, and the nature of the'objections (if any^ 
made to the application, and the suggestions (if any) 
made in relation to the provisions to be inserted for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood, or for the protec- 
tion of private interests, by the persons so attending, 
and any other circumstances which the Commissioners 
may think it expedient to state for such purposes, as 
aforesaid.' Rule 10 of the section relating to the 
provisional orders of the Commissioners states that 
no such provisional order shall be of any validity 
until it has been affirmed by Parliament. 

One important clause of the bill remains to be 
noticed, namely clause 22, which relates to encroach- 
ments on village greens. It runs as follows : 
'Whereas by the Enclosure Act, 1857, provision is 
made for the protection of town and village greens 
and recreation grounds, and it is expedient to amend 
such provision : Be it enacted as follows, that is to 
say, an encroachment on or enclosure of a town or 
village green, also any erection thereon or disturbance 
of the soil thereof, which is made otherwise than 
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with a view to the better enjoyment of such town or 
village green or recreation ground, shall be deemed 
to be a public nuisance, and if any person does any 
act in respect of which he is liable to pay damages 
or a penalty under section 12 of the said Enclosure 
Act, 1857, he may be summarily convicted thereof 
upon the information of any inhabitant of the parish 
;n which such town, or village green, or recreation 
ground is situate, as well as upon the information of 
such persons as in the said section mentioned. This 
section shall only apply in cases where a town, or 
village green, or recreation ground has a known and 
defined boundary.' 

Section 30 of the General Enclosure Act of 
1845 prescribed a limit to the quantity of land to be 
allotted by the Enclosure Commissioners as recrea- 
tion ground for the inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
of a common. But this prescription of limit in the 
case mentioned is abolished under the new Bill. 
Clause 26 of the bill stipulates that the measure is 
not to apply to any metropolitan common within the 
meaning of the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, 
and the Amendment Act of 1869; and Clause 27 em- 
bodies the following important proposal : ' Where an 
Act of Parliament has been passed confirming a pro- 
. visional order under this Act for the regulation of a 
common, then, subject to and without prejudice to 
the provisions of that order such common shall not, 
fior shall any part thereof, be enclosed without the 
sanction of Parliament subsequently obtained.' 

I have endeavoured to give a fair description of 
the new Commons Act. In a concluding paper I 
propose to notice the very important criticisms which 
were passed on the Bill on the occasion of its second 
reading last week, as well as the valuable and in- 
teresting statements made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre and 
Professor Fawcett, in relation to the particular 
measure of the Government, and to the general sub- 
ject of the enclosure and preservation of commons 
and other open spaces. 
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UNINHABITABLE LONDON. 

V. 
Fashion Street and Adjoining Places, 

The first ratepayers who have made a complaint 
under the Artisans' Dwellings Act are the guardians 
of the poor of the Whitechapel Union, who have 
complained to the medical officer of health as to the 
unhealthiness of an area situate between Brick Lane 
and Commercial Street, and embracing the under- 
mentioned streets, viz.. Fashion Street, Flower and 
Dean Street, Keate Street, Upper Keate Street, Keate 
Court, Lower Keate Street, Thrawl Street, George 
Street, and New Court, Spitalfields, and George 
Yard, Queen's Place, Wentworth Court, and Angel 
Alley, in Whitechapel 

The grounds for making the complaint are that 
the condition of health amongst the population 
referred to is generally low, as is evidenced by the 
large extent of sickness prevailing therein, and that 
such prevalence may reasonably be attributed to the 
closeness, narrowness, and bad arrangement and 
condition of the houses within such area and to other 
sanitary defects. That while the estimated popula- 
tion of the Whitechapel Union is 76,573, and the 
deaths in 1875 were 2,016, or at the rate of twenty-six 
per 1,000 population, the estimated population of the 
above-named streets and alleys is 4,354 ; and the 
deaths registered last year in the said area were 112, 



which with the addition of eighty-nine deaths of 
persons who had been removed therefrom to the 
workhouse, made a total of 201, or at the rate of 
forty-six deaths per 1,000 population. That during 
last year there were no less than 1,415 applications 
for relief made to the relieving officers on account of 
sickness of persons residing within the above-named 
streets and alleys, and that the said area is fruitful 
of misery, crime, and pauperism to the imion. 

The above 'complaint' is considerably within the 
bounds of truth as regards this area, as one more 
unhealthy is scarcely to be found, if indeed it can be 
found, in all London. The houses are old and filthy, 
the streets narrow, damp, and dirty, partly because 
the sun rarely shines on them in consequence of the 
height of the houses, which is great in comparison 
with the distance from house to house, and partly 
from the filthy habits of the inhabitants, as a large 
proportion of slops and refuse is thrown into the 
roadway, so that there is always a very unpleasant 
smell, especially in hot weather. In addition to these 
objections, the houses are occupied to a great extent 
by persons belonging to the destitute or criminal 
population, as well as by prostitutes of the lowest 
class. It is true that the Act was not passed directly 
for the suppression of vice and crime, but its advo- 
cates expect by erecting dwellings which will afford 
better sanitary arrangements by diminishing over- 
crowding and preventing the promiscuous inter- 
mingling of persons of different sexes in small rooms, 
and by bringing present defective arrangements 
more fully to light, that a large proportion of the 
evils so justly complained of will be mitigated. A 
better education and discipline of the children of the 
poor, by which they will be taught some of the obli- 
gations which they owe towards one another, and 
the occupation of tenements in large buildings, 
where the inhabitants will be unable to obtain that 
privacy for their crimes and vices that exists in such 
localities as these, must contribute towards elevating 
the lowest classes in the social scale of humanity. 
Persons such as those who inhabit the greatest 
number of houses in this area must live somewhere, 
but their habits will become less offensive, their 
vices less odious, and their crimes less injurious to 
the public generally, when they can no longer herd 
together, and do not inhabit such vile places of 
refuge as these. We therefore trust that the medical 
officer of health will bring up an official representa- 
tion to the Metropolitan Board at an early date, so 
as to enable the scheme to be laid before the Home 
Secretary in time for its consideration by Parliament 
next year. We are aware of the number of schemes 
now before the Metropolitan Board, but we do not 
think there is any which is more deserving of atten- 
tion than the one we have just been discussing. The 
enormous death-rate of 46 per 1,000 population, and 
the still greater proportion of sickness which is 
indicated by the 1,415 applications that were made 
for poor-law relief during illness in 1875, amounting 
to one application in each three residents, conclu- 
sively prove the unhealthiness of this area, even 
after full allowance has been made for the sickness 
which has been caused by those social habits to 
which we have referred. 

The fixed opinion entertained by the poor, that 
although they may have spent all their earnings 
in sensual indulgences without contributing any- 
thing to the parochial funds, they are entitled as 
a matter of right to poor law relief in sickness 
and old age is undoubtedly most injurious, and is 
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has had perhaps something to do with the large 
proportion of residents who require relief during 
sickness in this .area. But we hope that 
residence in dwellings with better sanitary and 
moral surroundings will tend to check the in- 
ordinate expenditure in diink, and make die poor 
more self-reliant, less wasteful, and more self- 
controlled than hitherto^and thus render them better 
and more useful members of society, as well as more 
happy members of their individual circles, and espe- 
cially of their homes. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



STOCSTWELL GBEEIT. 

The friends of open spaces were so confident of 
securing a victory in the Court of Chancery in the 
Stockwell Green case, that the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls took them entirely by surprise ; 
and this surprise will probably be shared by all 
those of the public who have taken an interest in this 
case. The question is a very interesting and im- 
portant one, and the facts upon which the Chancery 
judgment has been given appear to be as follows : 

Stockwell Green is a space containing about i a. 
I r. 1 7 p., and was formerly a part of the waste lands 
of the Manor of StockweU in the county of Surrey. 
It is delineated on the Ordnance Survey map for that 
county. The plaintiffs in the case just decided allege 
that from time immemorial a custom has been in 
existence whereby the inhabitants of Stockwell have 
used the green for the purposes of recreation an d 
amusement, and games and pastimes have accord- 
ingly been played upon it. Before the year 18 13 the 
green was entirely open and unenclosed. But about 
that time complaint was made that the space was 
resorted to by showmen, tramps, and 'other un- 
authorised persons' — by which are meant persons 
who were not inhabitants of Stockwell. These per- 
sons, it is said, committed nuisances on the green, 
and thereby annoyed the inhabitants of the place, 
who complained that their property also was being 
deteriorated. In order to take some means, as it 
appears, to put a stop to the irregularities of the 
tramps, showmen, and others, and to prevent them 
from being an annoyance to the people of the dis- 
trict, it is said that a gentleman, by name George 
Rogers Barrett, the owner of considerable property 
at Stockwell, whose residence abutted on the green, 



expressed a wish to obtain a lease of the green from 
the lady of the manor, for, it was said, the benefit 
not only of himself but of the other inhabitants of 
Stockwell ; and in order, as already mentioned, that 
means might be taken to keep unauthorised persons 
from resorting to the green. An agreement was 
accordingly made between the lady of the manor and 
Mr. Barrett, by which the green was leased to the 
latter for a term of sixty-one years, from September 
18 13, at a rent of 10/. per annum. It was stipulated 
that the lessee should within three years of the 
agreement enclose the land, and keep and maintain 
the enclosing posts, pales, and fences, and deliver up 
the whole at the end of the term, or at any earlier 
determination of the lease, to the persons who might 
be entitled to the premises. It was further stipulated 
that there should be no buildings or any other erec- 
tions put on the land by the lessee, except what was 
required to enclose it. Option was given to the 
lessee within the first thirty years of the lease to 
purchase the ground for 200/., and after the first 
thirty years on the terms mentioned in the lease. 

The lease was duly executed, and an open post 
and rail fence was erected rotmd the green at the 
expense, as it would appear, jointly of the lessee and 
of the inhabitants of StockweU. But it is important 
to remember that after this fence was erected the inha- 
bitants continued to use the green for recreation and 
amusement, and also for indulgence in games and 
pastimes. 

About the year 1855, Mr. Barrett, having ceased 
to live at Stockwell, assigned his interest in the lease 
of the green to a Mr. John Bull, who in turn demised 
it by an indenture, dated May 4, 1855, to six other 
persons, who were all of them inhabitants or o wners 
of property in Stockwell, for a term of nineteen 
years from March 25, 1855, at a yearly rent of 22/. 
Within three months of the commencement of the 
term, these persons were to have the fence erected 
round the ground, for it had, previously to the exe- 
cution of the agreement, fallen into a state of dila- 
pidation, and persons other than the inhabitants had 
begun again to have access to it, and to resort to the 
old practices. About this time, or rather a litde 
before, namely, on December 23, 1854, a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Stockwell was held, in order to 
devise some means for improving and preserving 
the green. A committee was appointed by the meet- 
ing to collect subscriptions for fencing and improving 
the ground. A sum of 132/. was collected with this 
object, and actually expended in fencing and im- 
proving the green ; and a sum of 22/., the amount 
of the rent reserved under the indenture of May 4, 
1855, ^ready referred to, was pardy paid by the 
subscriptions of the inhabitants. The following 
extract from the bill of the plaintiffs in the case just 
decided by the Master of the Rolls will explain the 
grounds of the action: 

* The term granted by the said indenture of May 4, 
1855, expired on March 25, 1874, and the term 
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granted by the said indenture of August 31, 181 3, 
expired on September 25, 1874. The plaintiffs 
charge that the said fences were in fact respectively 
made for the protection and more convenient enjoy- 
ment by the inhabitants of the said hamlet of their 
said customary rights by enabling the said lessees on 
behalf of the said inhabitants to exclude from the 
said green persons who used the same for improper 
purposes, or who had no right to the use thereof. 
And the plaintiffs charge that under any circum- 
stances the said customary rights of themselves and 
the several persons on whose behalf they sue are still 
subsisting.' The defendant in the suit, a Mr. Honey, 
had, however, in 1874, bought the green for 4,000/., 
under legal advice that the title was good. The 
title was apparently based upon the assumption that 
the green had been enclosed since the year 18 13. 
But it has been seen that the enclosure was only 
partial, and was not made apparently with the in- 
tention of keeping out the inhabitants of the district, 
but only in order to keep out outsiders. And if— as 
the plaintiffs did not dispute — the enclosure had been 
perfect since 1855, it must be remembered that the 
enclosing fences had been put up by the help of the 
subscriptions of the inhabitants of Stockwell in 1854. 
It does not appear to have been shown by the defen- 
dant what right there was in the lady of the manor, 
claiming this piece of land as the waste of the manor, 
to enclose absolutely in 18 13. It was freely admitted, 
in fact, that the land prior to 181 3 was open to every- 
body ; and the Master of the Rolls argued curiously 
enough that because the green at that time was open 
to everybody, and it was a kind of ' no man's land,' 
and because in consequence it could not be proved 
that ' the alleged right of the inhabitants, as a distinct 
body,' had been either exercised or asserted, there- 
fore the right of the inhabitants did not exist With 
all due respect to the Master of the Rolls, we venture 
to say, that it is certainly a remarkable view to hold 
that the rights of the inhabitants are to be taken away 
because it happens that other persons than the in- 
habitants have enjoyed those rights. Yet it was on 
this ground alone that the Master of the Rolls de- 
clared he based his judgment against the plaintiffs, 
and consequently against the public. He accordingly 
decreed that the bill of the plaintiffs would be dis- 
missed with costs, and that there would further be 
an inquiry as to what damage the defendant had 
sustained by reason of his being hitherto restrained 
— as he was by an interim injunction — from proceed- 
ing with the building operations which he had com- 
menced on the green at the time when the action in 
chancery was begun. 

The Master of the Rolls remarked in giving judg- 
ment, that ' No court ought to avail itself of legal 
fictions invented in feudal times for the purpose of 
supporting rights of ownership as a means of de- 
stroying rights of ownership acquired by long-con- 
tinued possession.' But this is an amazing opinion 
to express after the judgment in the Epping Forest 



case, in which it will be remembered so much 
stress was laid on the streng^ of feudal customs. 
Surely the right claimed in the Stockwell Green 
case by the defendant on the strength of mere pos- 
session for a certain number of years, and since a 
particular period before which the green had been 
freely open to everybody, was a right based on a 
* legal fiction.' But the Court of Chancery having 
decided, we suppose there must be an end of the 
matter. The public, however, will deplore a result 
all the more surprising because totally unexpected 
under the circumstances of the case. 



EXAliC^NATION OF TEA IN BOITD. 

At a recent meeting of the wholesale tea trade 
held at the Commercial rooms, Mincing Lane, one 
of the subjects which occupied the attention of the 
meeting was the inadequacy and inefficiency of the 
tea inspectorial department lately established by the 
Customs Authorities. If all accounts be true, some 
of the inspectors just possess sufficient experience to 
enable them to distinguish green ;tea from black 
when the two qualities are placed before them, bat 
that is about all. It was obvious from the first to 
the most superficial observer that ordinary Customs 
officers would be wholly incompetent to undertake 
the new duties assigned to thenL A great amount 
of care and judgment is required for the proper 
examination of tea, so as to adequately protect the 
interests of the public, and at the same time to 
carefully guard against inflicting an injustice on the 
trade. The difficulty of the matter was fiilly evi- 
denced by the keen controversy which the article tea 
and its adulterations gave rise to during the late 
inquiry into the operation of the Adulteration Acts 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1874. The 
late Chairman of the Customs, now Lord Cottesloe^ 
showed a proper appreciation of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the examination of tea in bond when he 
told the Treasury that he had no officers qualified to 
undertake such a duty, and that he considered it 
was the business of the Excise and sanitary autho- 
rities to protect the public against adulteration. 
There was clearly only one of two ways of dealing 
satisfactorily with the matter. The one was to take 
tea entirely out of the Act, and place it on the same 
footing as tobacco under the exclusive care of the 
Government, and the other was to omit clause 30 
altogether, and to treat tea as other articles of food, 
as proposed by Lord Cottesloe in the House of Lords. 
When Lord Cottesloe moved the omission of clause 30 
he contended that the duty involved in the examina- 
tion of tea in bond was much greater than the 
Customs could be reasonably expected to undertake, 
and that such examination would be injurious and 
misleading. 

There were 202 applicants for the inspectorship of 
nuisances for the Bedford Rural Sanitary District at 200^. 
per annum. 
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Th2 soldiers' huts on Woolwich Common, which were 
emptied of their inmates more than twelve months a^ by 
an epidemic of fever, are now in course of demolition, 
after various unsucc^siiil efforts had been made to patch 
and repair them. 

It was stated in the Court of Common Council that the 
gas companies would not offer any objection to the bill of 
the corporation affecting them, though the remuneration to 
be given to retiring directors is not yet settled. The 
initial price of gas is to be y. 9</. 

At Belper, Derbyshire, another meeting of owners and 
ratepayers has been held, smd a resolution passed, ' That 
it is expedient that the township of Belper be constituted 
a Local Government District within the meaning of the 
Public Health Act, 1875.' 

There were nearly seventy candidates for the office of 
assistant surveyor to the Winchester Urban Sanitary Au- 
thority, out of which number five are to be selected and 
invited to attend the authority upon payment of second- 
class railway fare. 

The J.x)cal Government Board having directed the 
attention of the Chesterfield board of guardians to the out- 
break of small-pox at Bolsover, the latter body, at their 
meeting on Saturday, resolved to authorise the public 
vaccinator for Bolsover to vaccinate there weekly for four 
weeks. 

It appears from the report of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners that the consumption of tobacco has gone on in- 
creasing from the year 1841. In that year 23,096,281 
pounds weight was cleared in the United kingdom, giving 
13I oz. per head of the population, and in 1874 the weight 
was 46,991,5901b., being at the rate of lib. 70Z. per head. 



Application was made on Monday in the Consistorial 
Court for a faculty to enable the rector and churchwardens 
of St. George*s-in-the-Elast to convert a part of the church- 
yard, which has been closed for burials, into a flower- 
garden. Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor for London, said 
there were difficulties in the case, but expressed his readi- 
ness to assist in carrying the proposed conversion into 
effect. 

A DEPUTATION, introduced by Sir Heniy Peek, M.P., 
waited upon the President of the Local Government Board 
on the 3rd inst, and protested against the destruction 
wrought upon the highways by a traction engine in work at 
Caterham, at the same time asking the Government in the 
forthcoming Highway Bill to introduce such clauses as 
would generally meet the cases of traction engines worked 
upon roadways. Mr. Sclater-Booth promiseid, when the 
Ministerial measure was under consideration, to remember 
the circumstances mentioned by tiie deputation. 

A DEPUTATION from the Manchester and Salford Cor* 
porations and the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board had 
an interview on the 2nd inst. with Mr. Sclater-Booth on 
the question of river pollution. The object of the deputa- 
tion was to induce the Government to bring in a short bill 
during the present session preventing people throwing into 
rivers any matters which impeded navigation, but did not 
pollute the stream. — Mr. Sclater-Booth said the whole 
question was under the consideration of the Government, 
and he hoped they would be able to make some provision 
that would be acceptable. He was sanguine enough to 
hope that if they could only quiet the alarms of those with 
whom no one intended to interfere unduly, they might 
accomplish something. 



On the 2nd instant the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
received, at the Privy Council Office, a deputation of ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the question of the r^stration 
of properlv educated women as practitioners of medicine in 
terms of the Medicd Act of 1558. Unavoidable engage- 
ments prevented Lord Shaitesbuiy from also joining the 
deputation. Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., introduced the depu- 
tation, as representing the London School of Medicine for 
Women. He believed that the time had come for action 
on the part of the Government ; the question was now 
what that action should be. In reply to an inquiry ad- 
dressed to Lord Sandon, he had been infomed last session 
that the Government would consider the matter during the 
recess. Mr. Forsyth, M.P., Dr. King Chambers, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, and Miss Jex-Blake men explained how 
women had been prevented from entering the medical pro- 
fession, and the ckim they had to be admitted to it. Lord 
Aberdare said the exclusion of women was, in fact, due to 
accident. He pointed out that by the Act of 1856 the 
examining bodies could not refuse to admit men to their 
examination, and that an equal share of justice might be 
required of them to women. Mr. Forsyth urged tluit the 
bill to be introduced should be a general one, including all 
the examining bodies. Lord Aberdare then expressed his 
opinion that tiie true way of meeting the difficulty would be 
to require all the nineteen examining bodies to examine 
candidates without distinction of persons, just as the Act 
of 1858 expressly bound them to examine all candidates, 
irrespective of their holding or not holding certain medical 
tiieories. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon having 
promised his best attention to the subject, the deputation 
withdrew. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

We deeply r^^ret to learn that, in consequence of the 
occurrence of four new cases of typhoid fever in the school, 
it has become necessary again to break up the institution. 
It is, we believe, intended to reassemble the scholars every 
three weeks in some healthy locality, and to await until 
the town is safe as regards drains^ and water-supply 
before the school is restored to Uppingham. 

THE CHEMICO-AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

OF ULSTER. 
This important society, which since its establishment in 
1845 1^^ \xx:^ under the direction of Dr. Hodges, Pro- 
fessor of Medical Juri^rudence in Queen's College, holds 
monthlv meetings in Belfast, and publishes a Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry, to which the late lOaron von 
Liebig, Professor Voelcker, and other distinguished agri- 
cultural chemists supplied valuable papers. Long before 
*The Food and Drugs Act' the society had a committee 
for examining articles of food and drink, and the laboratory 
of the society had been found of great service in suppressing 
adulteration. 

THE NEW COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM 

AT BANSTEAD. 

At the meeting of the Middlesex magistrates, Mr. A. 
Robinson moved * That a sum of 6,000/. be raised in the 
usual manner, on mortgage of the county rates, for the 
purpose of erecting at the third County Lunatic Asylum, 
now building at Banstead, gas works, a gas-maker's 
cottage, and to provide a water main in connection with 
the general mains of the asylum for the supply of water 
to the farm buildings and gas works, in accordance with 
the plans and estimates ; that a sum of 2,200/. be likewise 
raised to provide the internal fittings required for the said 
third County Lunatic Asylum at Banstead, in accordance 
with the drawings and estimate to be then also submitted 
to the court.' These resolutions were put and agreed to. 
Mr. Galsworthy wished to know what would be the total 
cost of this third asylum. Mr. Robinson said Colney 
Hatch cost 400,000/., but he hoped this would not cost so 
much. That was the oiily answer he could give. The 
court then adjourned. 
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THE EGERTpN WATER-SUPPLY. 

A TIMELY warning is raised in a local paper by some 
t)f the inhabitants of Egerton, with regard to the polluted 
condition of a portion of i ts present water-supply. Egerton 
is situated close to Eagley, and it appears that the water 
available for the higher lying parts of die district is fouled 
by privy drainage, and is calculated at any moment to be- 
come a source of great danger to the inhabitants who are 
compelled to use it. Strong hints are given by some of 
the correspondents to the eSect that some members of the 
sanitary authority have for a long time been aware of the 
fouling to which this water is subjected. The conditions 
described, if in actual existence, call for immediate 
remedy. 

HYDRANTS FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 
At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the report of the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, to the effect that the board would not be justi- 
fied in incurring the immense expenditure of introducing 
hydrants throughout the metropolis for the purpose of 
extinguishing fires, was adopted. The conclusion of the 
Committee ^I'as that hydrants would be of little use unless 
a constant supply of water, at high pressure was assured, 
and this could not be obtained so long as the supply of 
water remains in the hands of independent companies. The 
parliamentary conmiittee also reported that the most effec- 
tive mode of dealing with the subject of the water-supply 
of the metropolis would be to obtain power to carry out 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1869 — 
that the water-supply should be in the hands of the respon- 
sible public authorities. 

TYPHOID FEVER IN WHITECHAPEL. 
At the last meeting of this district board Mr. Liddle 
reported that typhus fever was very prevalent in certain 
lodging-houses, and that it was caused by overcrowding. 
It appears that in several of the common lodging-houses 
there were only 198 cubic feet of air for each person instead 
of 300, that the police authorities have had their attention 
directed to the subject, and will attend to it immediately. 
There appears from the report to be a division of jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility between the medical ofHcer and 
the police inspector, as r^^ards these houses, and that the 
police will carry out the medical officer^s instructions. 
There certainly has been a want of supervision by some 
one for so great overcrowding to have existed, as it is 
manifest to all who have paid any attention to the subject, 
that even 300 cubic feet of air is too little in rooms which 
are occupied by tramps and others, who are in a low state 
of vitality when they take up their abode in them. 

A NEW TEST FOR BUTTER. 

Take two white mice, place them in separate cages, 
feed one with the butter under examination, and the other 
with good salt butter. After a time vary the experiment 
by giving the good salt butter to the first and the suspected 
butter to the second. According to the * Pharmaceutical 
Journal, 'the method has been already adopted by certain 
Manchester chemists in the course of an inquiry into a 
fatal outbreak of diarrhcea at the Manchester Warehouse- 
men and Clerks' School, Cheadle Hulme, the result re- 
ported being that each mouse in its turn * showed symp- 
toms of illness accompanied by considerable purging * after 
feeding on the suspected butter. The PharnuicaUical 
yaurnal supposes that the conclusion should have been 
obvious ; but either from a sentiment akin to the prevalent 
anti-vivisection feeling, or for some other or no reason at 
all, the jury was not guided by the result of the experiment 
in its verdict, and even added a rider that there was no 
evidence of dangerous elements having existed in the food. 
Such, however, is the general fate of those ivho are in 
advance of their times. But the verdict ma^ have been 
affected by the fact that several children sufllered who do 
not appear to have eaten any of the butter. 



THE WHOLESOMENESS OF THAMES 

WATER. 

At a late meetinj: of the Chertsey Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority, Mr. Jacob, the medical officer of health for the 
district, drew the attention of the board to the important 
question of the water-supply of the town of Chertsey. He 
had during the last few months taken and examined samples 
of water from a good many wells in different parts of the 
town, particularly at those houses at which cases of enteric 
fever, diphtheria, and fatal diarrhoea had occurred, and had 
found nearly all of them much contamiiuited by setrage. 
The reason of this was very evident, when it is considered 
that the water is derived from shallow wells sunk in the 
porous subsoil up>on which the town is built, and that the 
sewage of most of the houses is discharged into cesspools 
which are frequently within a few yards of the wells. The 
conviction had been forced upon him that these sur&ce 
wells ought to be abandoned, and that steps should be 
taken to procure a good public water-supply for the tovm, 
and he asked whether the West Surrey Water Companjr 
could not be induced to extend its mains to the town. To 
this one of the Guardians said that the West Surrey Water 
Company took their water from the Thames above Walton, 
and asked Mr. Jacob if the Rivers' Pollution Commissioners 
had not in their last report condemned the Thames as a 
source of the water-supply of London. — Mr. Jacob said 
that that was so, but he thought that nevertheless London 
would continue to be supplied with water from the Thames, 
for a great many years to come, and that the water from the 
Thames, though not equal in purity to that procured from deep 
wells, was perfectly wholesome as delivered by most of the 
great Water Companies. The storage of the water in dstems. 
which were seldom cleaned out, and which had improper 
cormections with the drains and closets, was the cause of^its 
impure condition in many London houses. We thorou^ily 
endorse the opinion expressed by Mr. Jacob, believing that 
Thames water, properly stored and filtered, is perfectly fit 
for human consumption. 

THE NEW WING AT THE LONDON 

HOSPITAL. 

The new wing cf the London Hospital naturally bene- 
fits by the progress of Sanitary Science. Amongst the 
improvements to be used in its construction are cubicles for 
seventy nurses. A nurses* home has also been built close 
by it, with a general dining-hall for these attendants on the 
sick, who have but a scramble for existence in many pablic 
institutions, and with sleeping room for thirty-four of them. 
Here accommodation is also provided for nurses in training 
and for probationers who may rise to the higher rank of 
sisters. Ladies, known under the latter title, direct at 
present the nursing in the Institution. • There is a sepa- 
rate staircase in the Grocers* Wing for the nurses who at- 
tend upon erysipelas patients, and they have rooms and 
corridors locked off from the others ; but, in general, the 
new wing conmiunicates with the old by wide passages on 
each floor. In the centre of the builcting springs a thick 
spine wall, and parts off two ' fronts,* of which one (the 
outer front) looks to Whitechapel-road or East Mount- 
street, and the other (the inner front) b lifted from the 
courtyard. In the thickness of this spine-wall rise all the 
flues. The fires, like those which glow comfortably with 
kettles steaming on them in the completed parts of the hos- 
pital, will thus find exit for their smoke upwards, but it is 
mere interesting to trace the course of the ventilating flues. 
These rise from floor to floor, growing larger as they readi 
the top, and at the topmost floor are gathered up in a 
capacious horizontal flue which widens in its turn as it 
runs along under the ceiling, and bends round the East 
Mount-street front to the tower. The tower is lined with 
steam-pipes, the heat increasing towards the top, and thus 
a draught is created through all the flues which can be 
regulated as desired. This is not the only arrangement 
for ventilation. I'he windows are fitted with Elsley's 
patent ; and have also a rack to admit air either at a point 
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on a Icvd \?ith the sill or just above the floor. The in- 
genious system devised by Mr. George Jennings of enclosing 
the circular smoke flue in a square ventilating flue so that 
the air heated by the smoke flies upward with it but not in 
it, is also fitted to the wards. We believe that the cookery 
iiill continue to be done by gas. Hitherto the 600 and 
more patients, the 1 10 attendants, and others in the Hos- 
pital have all been provided for in cooking by Leonids 
patents at the cost of (kt. &/. in gas per day. 



INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STANDING IN 

SHOPS. 

The ladies of Liverpool have promptly and zealously 
acted on our suggestion that seats should be provided for 
the use of the women and girls employed in shops, so as to 
enable them to have rest from time to time, as the exi- 
gencies of business allow. In a large proportion of the 
drapers' shops in Liverpool, in consequence of the request 
of the customers, small hinged seats nave been provided, 
each supported by a hinged bracket when in use, so as to 
be let down when not required. The employers who have 
acted on this suggestion acknowledge that this plan does 
not interfere with business, whilst it is of the greatest ad- 
vantage to their assistants. Finding that several of the 
shopkeepers had not provided these seats, a petition 
to the following effect, which has several hundred 
signatures of ladies, and of nearly all the medical 
practitioners of Liverpool, has been forwarded to 
them : ' The ladies whose names are appended would 
consider it a favour if you can arrange seats for the 
occasional use of your assistants. Iney have signed 
with the full knowledge of the difficulties which 
would in many cases attend the introduction of special 
sitting accommodation for the assistants, but, supported as 
they are by strong medical testimony, they hope you may 
be able to devise some means of supplying the want with- 
out entailing upon you undue expense or inconvenience.' 
The petition goes on to state that the custom of keeping 
assistants always standing has originated in the idea that 
customers require to be served immediately, but the ladies 
believe that the provision of seats would in no way be an 
injury to the employers. 

It seems to us that this barbarous practice ought in all 
cases to be discontinued at once, because it is well known 
to medical men that girls and young women who are kept 
standing all day suffer from internal congestions and dis- 
placements wluch tend to unfit them for marriage and 
bearing children, and that it is therefore an injury to the 
State. Besides which, the ill-health that is caused by con- 
tinuous standing mast]prevent the assistants from giving that 
earnestness to their work which^they would otherwise have 
done. We all know when we are in pain, or even suffering 
from a feeling of uneasiness, that we do not feel inclined to 
please others in the same way as when we are in health, 
and that we become cross and irritable from trifling annoy- 
ances, which at other times would not have any sudi efiiect. 
Now as it is greatlv to the interests of shopkeepers that 
their assistants should feel well, be good-tempered, active, 
and ready to please their customers, should they not, as 
good men of business, avoid arrangements which of all 
others are most likely to render the assistants irritable, im- 
patient, and perhaps disobliging ? For their own interests 
we should think that employers generally will adopt the 
plan of providing seats as suggested, without waiting for 
petitions being sent to them by their customers, and with- 
out exposing themselves to the risk of ladies avoiding those 
shops in which girb are required to stand all day long, no 
matter how much they mayfsuffer from the practice. The 
ladies of England have it in their power to relieve very 
numerous members of their own sex from sufiering, if not 
from absolute illness, by sending similar petitions to their 
shopkeepers, and it seems to us their bounden duty to 
do so. 



c^ptchil Xicport. 



WATER ANALYSIS AT THE CHEMICAL 

SOCIETY. 

As is doubtless well known to our readers, two* 
rival methods of water-analysis have been before 
chemists for the last eight years, and these methods 
are the combustion process of Frankland and Arm- 
strong, and the ammonia process of Wanklyn, Chap- 
man, and Smith. 

In 1868, the authors of the processes came before 
the Chemical Society, advocated their respective 
methods, and committed them to the care of the 
chemical world. 

On February 17 and March 2, Dr. Frankland has 
again, after a silence of eight years, come before the 
Chemical Society to advocate his process, and to 
protest against the almost universal employment of 
Its rival Mr. Wanklyn, who was specially invited 
by the Council of the Chemical Society, likewise 
attended and spoke on the question. 

From the debate which followed the reading of 
Dr. Frankland's paper, it appeared that the ammonia- 
process is now sdmost universally employed by 
chemists (which was indeed admitted by Dr. Frank- 
land himself), and that chemists place great con- 
fidence in its results. The combustion process, on 
the other band, is looked on as being impracticable, 
and as of very doubtful accuracy ; indeed Mr. 
Wanklyn goes so far as to maintain that it is 
altogether illusory. Among those who took part in 
the discussion, in addition to the President, Pro- 
fessor Abel, we may mention Dr. Voelcker, Dr. 
Letheby^ Dr. Duprd, and Dr. RusseL 

Dr. Frankland said : The two chief objects to be 
kept in view in the analysis of potable water are, . 
firstly, the discovery of the evidence of past pollution 
by organic matter ; and secondly, the quantitative de- 
termination of present or actual organic impurity. 
The past history of a water is made out chiefly 
through the mineral products of oxidation which the 
polluting organic matters have yielded, and which 
are still present in the water. The actual, or present, 
as distinguished from the past, polluting organic 
matter of potable water can only be ascertained from 
the amount of carbon and nitrogen found as con- 
stituents of the organic matter present in the water 
at the time when the analysis is made. The method 
of performing this operation, known to chemists as 
the ' combustion ' method, was fully described to the 
Fellows of the Society by the speaker, eight years 
ago. 

But as practical illustrations of the trustworthi- 
ness of the process, the speaker relied most upon 
the results of the monthly analyses of the water 
delivered by the eight metropolitan companies made 
for the Registrar-General during the last eight years, 
and embodied in two large diagrams which exhibited, 
at a glance, the results of nearly 800 separate 
analyses. One of these diagrams showed, by means 
of curves, the mean proportions of organic elements 
(organic carbon and organic nitrogen) in the waters 
of the Thames and Lea, and compared them with 
that found in the deep well-water of the Kent Com- 
pany. It also showed the rate of flow of the Thames 
nearly opposite Hampton Court Palace, and conse- 
quently near the place where the Thames water 
companies abstract their supplies. This diagram, 
showed how sharply the distinction between these 
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three waters is drawn by the method of analysis. 
In no instance did the curve representing the aver- 
age organic impurity in the Thames approach near 
to that indicating the like impurity in the deep-well 
water, whilst the curve of organic contamination in 
the Lea water intersected the Thames curve but 
thrice, and the deep-well curve only once in eight 
years ; and even these intersections, when closely 
studied, were found to be striking illustrations of 
the delicacy of the analytical method. 

Dr. Frankland summed up with the following 
conclusions, to which he had been led by the experi- 
ments of himself and others :— 

1. That the 'albuminoid ammonia' process of 
analysing water affords no evidence whatever of the 
absolute quantity, either of organic matter, or of 
organic nitrogen present in potable water. 

2. That it does not indicate, even approximately, 
the relative quantities either of organic matter or 
of organic nitrogen in » different samples of such 
water. 

3. That it affords no indication, either of the 
wesence or of the proportion, of albuminoidy as 
distinguished from other nitrogenous organic com- 
pounds. 

4. That the 'combustion 'process, though more 
troublesome, is the only method at present known 
which affords any trustworthy information respecting 
the organic matters present m potable waters. 

5. That it is the only method which even pro- 
fesses to determine organic carbon in such waters. 

(. That the determinations by it of organic 
carbon and nitrogen are fairly accurate, notwith- 
standing the very minute quantities of matter dealt 
with, and that the errors even of a comparatively 
inexperienced analyst fall far short of the limits which 
would affect a verdict upon the quality of the water 
submitted to investigation. 

7. That it is the only process which discloses the 
proportion of nitrogen to carbon in the organic 
matter of waters, such, information being of^en of 
prime importance in reference to the origin of the 
otganic matter. 

8. That since the improvements which have been 
made in the mode of evaporating the water to be 
analysed, the process can now be conducted in any 
laboratory and with a moderate expenditure of time 
and labour. 

Mr. Wanklyn's reply was as follows :— Besides 
the impracticable character of the 'combustion' 
process of water analysis (to which character the 
discoverers of the process ascribe its almost universal 
rejection by chemists), another defect in the process 
has prevented chemists from resorting to it. This 
defect may be broadly said to be that whilst the 
process professes to measure the carbon and nitrogen 
existing in organic combination in drinking waters, 
it fails to make these measurements. 

This failure follows as a necessary consequence 
from two of the conditions under which the process 
is placed. One of these conditions is that before re- 
sorting to ' combustion,' there is an evaporation of 
the water to dryness, and that destruction of the 
organic matter occurs during this evaporation. Some 
of the organic substances present in drinking water 
are very pnerishable, and others doubtless are almost 
indestructible when exposed for several hours to the 
action of air and moisture at temperatures not ex- 
ceeding 100® C The few milligrammes of organic 
matter contained by a litre of drinking waters, are, 
probably in no single instance, preserved absolutely 



intact in the residue left on evaporating a litre of 
water down to dryness. In some cases, indeed, not 
the one-thousandth part of the organic matter origi- 
nally present in the water will survive the evaporation. 
If then the actual combustion itself were perfectly 
devoid of experimental error, it follows, as a matter of 
necessity, that the combustion process of water 
analysis must sometimes fail to measure {H^d^ 
carbon and nitrogen existing in organic combination 
in drinking water. 

The second condition under which the ' combus- 
tion ' process of water analysis is placed, and which 
renders it a failure, is that owing to the extreme 
minuteness of the proportion of organic matter in 
drinking-water the combustion has to be made on too 
small a scale. Instead of burning the quantity of 
organic matter, which chemists are accustomed to 
eniploy (viz., from o*i to 0*5 grammes), the operator 
bums only a few milligrammes when he practises the 
Frankland process. Unless, therefore, the absolute 
experimental error had been diminished by the 
modifications of the operation of combustion, it will 
be acknowledged that the error of experiment is so 
large as to render illusory the measurement of or|;anic 
carbon and nitrogen in drinking-water. 

Has Dr. Frankland diminished the absolute error 
in combustion ? 

The paper read by Dr. Frankland to this Society 
in the year 1868, shows that at that date he had not 
diminished it. On that occasion, viz., in the year 
1868, having burnt centigrammes of otganic sab- 
stance, whilst chemists usually bum decigrammes, he 
made an absolute error of about ^ of the quantity of 
carbon operated upon ; and (since the usual experi- 
mental error is g^) it will be seen that the absolote 
error remained about the same. 

The lecturer has alleged- that the accuracy of the 
process has been increased since 1868, and in the 
appendix to the last Report of the Rivers' Commis- 
sion, vide page 505, three experiments on sulphate of 
quinine are published in support of that assertion. A 
correpondence published in the Chemical Nrms 
sheds light on the character of these experiments, 
and I presume that the majority of chemists will not 
place implicit confidence in them. 

To those chemists (if any such there be) who are 
convinced by the quinine experiments, and who 
believe that the absolute error, which was 0*30 milli- 
gramme of nitrogen in the year 1868, had diminished 
to coi milligramme in the year 1873, I would sug- 
gest that the curve showing the amount of organic 
matter in Thames water during the last eight years 
must surely be the curve expressing the improve- 
ment in the Frankland process. And highly interest- 
ing it is that this should follow the flow of the river 
Thames. 

Passing next to the lecturer's criticism of the 
ammonia process of water analysis, invented by 
Chapman, Smith, and myself, I will be very brief. 

The statements that ' the actual present organic 
matter in water can only be ascertained by the esti- 
mation of the carbon and nitrogen,' and that ^ the 
albuminoid ammonia process affords no evidence of 
the absolute quantity either of the organic matter or 
of organic nitrogen present in potable waters,' are 
based on a long exploded fallacy which I bdieve 
Liebig once encountered. The fallacy is that the 
only quantitative operation to which organic com- 
pounds can be submitted is the process of elementary 
analysis into carbonic acid, water, and nitrogen. 

I will answer it by a parallel Acetic ether may 
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be made to yield acetic acid quite quantitatively ; 
and in whatever sense the carbon contained by acetic 
ether can be said to be a measure or index to the 
acetic ether, in that same sense the acetic acid is a 
measure or mdex to the acetic ether. An unknown 
mixture of acetates could not be absolutely measured 
by the carbon it contains, neither could the mixture 
be absolutely measured by the acetic acid which it 
gives. But in whatever sense the carbon can be said 
to be an approximate measure of the mixed acetates, 
in that same sense is the acetic acid a measure. 

For acetic acid read albuminoid ammonia, for 
acetic ether read albuminous substances, and for 
mixed acetates read the miscellaneous nitrogenous 
organic matters in drinking water, and the parallel 
is complete. 

To the lecturer's objection that there are nitro- 
genous organic substances which yield no albumi- 
noid ammonia, I answer that urea is the only one 
which is likely to occur in drinking water, and urea 
is fully provided for by the ammonia process. If, 
perchance, a trace of nitro-compound ever make its 
way into drinking water it would not be detected by 
the ammonia process. But that is no objection to 
the ammonia process which is designed to measure 
the albuminoid substances and miscellaneous nitro- 
genous dStris in water, and which is all the more 
valuable for not confounding nitro-compounds with 
them. 

The lecturer's assertion that my colleagues and I 
* declared the waters of Bala Lake, and that supplied 
to Manchester from the Derbyshire hills to be no 
purer than Thames water,' is a very curious mis- 
representation of what we really do maintain. The 
passage requires the insertion of the word ' filtered,* 
and then would be correct. 

That filtered water is clean and that rain water is 
sometimes foul has been taught us by the ammonia 
process, and is, indeed, consonant with reason. 

On the subject of pre-existing sewage contamina- 
tion I need say very little. The cleanest water that 
is found in nature is loaded with nitrates, the dirtiest 
is sometimes almost devoid of nitrates, and the same 
river water is at one time charged with nitrates and 
at another time devoid of nitrates and suffers no 
corresponding fluctuation in the sewage poured into 
it Knowing this I cannot understand how nitrates 
can indicate previous sewage contamination, and as 
is wdl-known, I systematicaUy disregard them in the 
ordinary course of water analysis. 

I am even disposed to look on their presence as 
evidence that the water which contains them has 
undergone purification. 



^tbical ©ffitcrs' |Ugforts. 



ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE. 

Dr. Corfield, in his last annual report, states 
that ' a very large proportion of persons live to a great 
age in this parish.' The population of the district 
over which Dr. Corfield holds medical sway is con- 
siderably over 90,000, yet the death-rate during the 
year his report treated of was only 187 per 1,000. 
One thing is a source of anxiety, and that is, that 
vaccination is not sufficiently practised. Although 
there were 2,266 children bom, there are records of 
only 737. being vaccinated, on which Dr. Corfield 
remarks * that is' why epidemics of small-pox are so 



much more fatal than they ought to be.' Fever was 
more under the medical officer's control. An out- 
break occurred, and he prepared a list of directions 
for the prevention of its spread, and the Sanitary 
Committee had them printed and circulated. The 
cases as they arose were promptly attended to, and less 
mischief than might have been expected occurred. 
St. George's has not been idle with regard to mor- 
tuaries, of which there are now two, * so that the 
cases in which people sleep in the same room with 
a dead body will be diminished.' In the sanitary 
department the usual amount of work was done^ 
some 480 complaints having been attended to and 
remedied, as well as a quantity of bedding disin- 
fected. Proper stringent rules were carried out with 
regard to slaughter-houses and cow-sheds, and in one^ 
case the judicious removal of a cistern undoubtedly 
prevented an outbreak of typhoid fever. Of the gas 
and water-supply Dr. Corfield speaks well, the purity 
of both fluids being equal to legal requirements. 



REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
HEALTH FOR THE PARISH OF ST. MARY- 
LEBONE. YEAR 1874. 

In our review of Dr. Ross's report we gave an 
extract as to some of the causes of deaths firom 
pulmonary affections, and we now present another 
from Dr. Whitmore's report. He remarks that 
previously to 1874 the mortality for his parish had 
been steadily declining, but that in that year a 
decided increase in the number of deaths from scarlet 
fever and inflammatory diseases of the lungs had 
raised the annual death-rate to 24*38 per 1,000. He 
then asks ' whether any portion of this sickness and 
deaths could have been averted, and whether the 
legal or other resources of the local authority are 
sufficient for a purpose so urgent and momentous. 
With regard to diseases of the respiratory oigans, to 
a very material extent they are consequent upon a 
low and variable temperature,' ' and it is only fair to 
assume do not properly come within the category of 
what are termed preventable diseases ; but even these 
in many instances admit of considerable ameliora- 
tion, and possibly prevention, by proper sanitary 
measures. An adult or a child suflering from bron- 
chitis has a much better chance of recovery in a well 
ventilated and properly warmed room ' than in one 
which is draughty and has ' damp walls and ceilings 
and defective roofs which let in the wind and rain,^ 
and that therefore, although not preventable, yet 
these diseases are to a certain extent ' controllable ' 
by landlords being compelled to keep their houses in 
a safe and habitable condition. 

Dr. Whitmore then goes on to express his opinion 
that small-pox, scarlet fever, and the other eruptive 
fevers are preventable ; * that they will at no very 
remote period be almost if not entirely obliterated 
from the number of those to which human beings are 
liable.' He then points out what all medical officers 
concur in, that in efficient vaccinations we have a 
remedy by which small-pox should be almost 
entirely prevented. As to scarlet fever, he admits 
the difficulties to be greater ' owing to its intensely 
contagious character, the domestic and social habits 
of the poor, and to the character of our domestic 
legislation, the prominent features of which are a 
recognition of individual rights and freedom, and 
respect for the privacy of family life.' He adds that 
we must not expect to be able to destroy the infection 
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until we know what contagion really is, and can 
succeed in impressing on those having the custody 
of the sick the necessity of preventing them from 
mixing with the healthy until all risk of infection has 
passed. 

Dr. Whitmore states that the permilleage of 
deaths in the different sub-districts varied enormously, 
viz. between thirty-nine in Rectory and only sixteen 
in Cavendish, as calculated on the population of 
1 87 1. As these differences appeared to us singularly 
large, we looked carefully to the report and found 
that no correction had been made for deaths in 
hospitals and workhouses, although it appears by the 
annual summary of the births and deaths in Lon- 
don for 1874, that no less than 315 deaths whioJi 
had taken place in the Middlesex Hospital were 
registered in the All Souls sub-district, and as many 
as 503 which occurred in the workhouse were re- 
gistered in the Rectory sub-district Dr. Whitmore 
alluded to this 'fictitious' increase in these sub-dis- 
tricts, but he neither stated the number of deaths in 
these institutions, nor made any allowance whatever 
for them in calculating the death-rates. After making 
these deductions we find that the 833 deaths in the All 
Souls sub-district should have been stated as 518, 
and that the 1,041 deaths in the Rectory sub-district 
should have been returned as 538. It seems to us 
an absolute farce to print such calculations as the 
annual death-rates for these sub-districts. The course 
he should have adopted was (ist) to have eliminated 
the number of persons in the Middlesex Hospital 
from the inhabitants of Rectory sub-district, and also 
to have deducted all the deaths ; r2nd) to have distri- 
buted the population of and the aeaths in the work- 
house pro raid to the number of inhabitants of 
each sub-district ; (3rd) to have ascertained the 
number of deaths of inhabitants of Marylebone, 
in the Middlesex and other metropolitan hospitals, 
and distributed them pro ratd to population over all 
the sub-districts, or else to have calculated the per- 
centage of deaths in all metropolitan hospitals to the 
total deaths in London, and distributed them also in 
the same way. 

If this course were considered to be too trouble- 
some, and as involving some uncertainty, because the 
poorest sub-districts would certainly have contributed 
the greatest proportion of deaths in the workhouses and 
hospitals, a much more simple plan could have been 
adopted, although the calculated death-rate would in 
that case not have admitted of comparison with 
the death-rate of the whole district, or of the sub- 
districts in other parts of London. The plan is to 
eliminate the population of and the deaths in the 
hospital and workhouse from the number of inhabi- 
tants of, and from the deaths in, the sub-districts 
where these institutions are placed, and then to have 
calculated the death-rates on the population of these 
sub-districts, leaving the others untouched. In this 
way we obtained eighteen deaths per 1,000 in All 
Souls instead of twenty-nine, and twenty-two per 
mille in Rectory instead of thirty-nine. This plan 
is open to the objection before named, viz., that as 
the poorer districts contribute the largest proportion 
of deaths in the workhouse they obtain a lower rate 
than they are entitled to. This at once raises the 

Question whether or not it is advisable to calculate 
eath-rates of sub-districts, if these death-rates are 
to be used as a test of their sanitary state. 

It is also admitted by all acquainted with vital 
statistics that the rate of death will depend, to a 
considerable extent, on the proportion which those 



who are between ten and sixty years of age bear to the 
other inhabitants who are below ten and above sixt)-, 
because the greatest proportionate mortality occurs 
at the latter ages. It therefore becomes necessar)' ta 
calculate what would be the normal death-rate of the 
sub-districts from the ages given at -the census of 
1871 ; but in these sub-districts the normal death-rate 
could scarcely be calculated, because the inhabitants 
of the workhouse and hospital are included in the 
returns, and it would not be of any use to base a calcu- 
lation on the aged inmates of the workhouse, if thdr 
deaths were excluded from the returns. 

Dr. Whitmore was clearly not aware of the great 
reduction which the deaths in these institutions makes 
in the death-rates, as although he stated that after 
allowing for the deaths in the workhouse, the Rector)- 
sub-district was the least healthy, which is correct ; 
yet he also reported that the death-rate in All Souls 
is high in comparison with that of Christ Church, 
which is not the case, for, on the contrziry, the death- 
rate for All Souls was 22, and for Christ Church 26 
per 1,000, after due allowance had been made for 
extraneous deaths and the mortality of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. 

The death-rates per 1,000 population from the 
four following groups of diseases are given, viz., that 
from zymotic diseases, which was 4'2, from constitu- 
tional affections 5*1, from local diseases 11-9, from 
developmental aifections 2*5, and deaths from 
violence 0*5 per 1,000 population. The percentages 
of deaths to total deaths from these causes are as 
follows: from zymotic diseases 17*0, from constitu- 
tional 207 ; from local diseases 48-0, from develop- 
mental 12*1, and from deaths by violence 2*0 per 
cent The percentage of deaths from zymotic dis- 
eases is smaller than in many other districts, whilst 
those from constitutional and local diseases are 
somewhat in excess. 

There is a very interesting table of new cases of 
sickness returned from four charitable institutions for 
the last sixteen years, which deserves somethiDg 
more than passing mention, as the total number of 
cases is recorded for each year as well as from scvai 
zymotic diseases. The proportion of cases of zymotic 
disease to all the others was as low as 3-05 per cent in 
one year, and as high as 773 in another, which \^aria- 
tion was caused chiefly by the difference in the 
number of cases of diarrhoea. It is obvious that these 
returns cannot be taken as representing the propor- 
tion which zymotic diseases bore all over the parish 
to other affections, because most cases of zymodc 
diseases are attended either at special hospitals or at 
the homes of the patients. 

The list of sanitary work included in Table IX. 
shows that a very fair amount of work was done 
during the year, but as the works are placed under a 
large number of headings, which arc not cast up, it 
is difficult to say how much was done. It appears 
that 8,469 visits were paid by the inspectors during 
the progress of sanitary works, whilst only 2,147 
houses were inspected, which would make four risits 
to each house ; in addition to which 1,890 lbs. 
weight of fish were destroyed as being unfit for food, 
and large quantities of manure removed There 
were fifty-eight deceased persons removed to the 
mortuary, which was above the average, on which 
Dr. Whitmore observes that the prejudices of the 
poor against the removal of their dead to the 
mortuary are gradually subsiding. The ayerages of 
I the gas testing are also given, as well as the meteoio- 
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logy of the parish, making altogether, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned, a very complete and satisfactory 
account of the sanitary proceedmgs for the year. 



parliamentary '^rotnbings. 



HOUSE OF COHMOirS. 

BURIALS IN CHURCHYARDS. 

{Friday y March 3.) 

Mr. Disraeli said that the fcondition of the church- 
jards of the country was no doubt to a lai^ge extent dis- 
graceful, nnd those who had given attention to their 
sanitary state knew how inadequate were the means of the 
Government to cope with the evil. But he was entirely 
opposed to dealing with the churchyards in any other way 
than by placing them in a position which would be favour- 
able to the public health, and shutting up all those the 
condition of which was hopeless. From that point of 
view, then, this was not a sectarian, but a sanitary question. 
On this and other grounds he must give his imcom- 
promising opposition to the measure. 



^ahj Reports. 



SMOKE NUISANCE. 

Conrad Wohlgemuth, sugar refiner, of Christian 
Street, St. George's, was summoned for 'not having his 
furnaces constructed to bum or consume their own smoke. 
James Lennan, 196 H, said that on January 27, he saw 
dense volumes of black smoke issuing from the shaft of 
the defendant's premises. The first time it continued for 
eleven minute;, and the second for ten minutes, and the 
third for fifteen minutes, making in all thirty-six minutes. — 
Mr. Sandison, government inspector, proved that the 
furnaces were not constructed to consume their own smoke. 
Two previous convictions of 5/. having been proved 
against the defendant, he was fined 10/. 



NUISANCE FROM CHEMICAL WORKS. 

At the Court of Appeal from Inferior Courts before JJ. 
Crove and Quain, has been beard the case of The St, 
HdetCs Chemical fVorhs v. Corporation of St. Helei^s, 
This was an appeal from a decision of Justices of St. 
Helen's, convicting the appellants imder the 1 2th Section 
of the Nuisance Removal Act, 1855. It appeared that 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was (emitted from the public 
sewers of St. Helen's into the streets in such quantities as 
to be dangerous to health at a spot below the appellants' 
works. Two barrel drains connected the appellants' works 
with the public sewer. From one of these drains a liquid 
containing muriatic acid was discharged into the sewer, 
and from the other a liquid containing sulphur. When 
these two liquids mixed sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
emitted. The sewer was not trapped and it had not been 
flushed. It was contended on behalf of the appellants that 
their drains were not kept so as to be a nuisance, as it was 
not until the two liquids had become mingled in the sewer 
that any noxious consequence ensued, and it was also con- 
tended that as the respondents were bound by the St. 
Helen's Improvement Act to trap and flush the sewers, and 
as they had not done so, the nuisance was due to their 
<lefauU. The court were of opinion that there were no 
words in the Nuisances Removal Act to limit the word 
* drains * to the two barrel drains in question, or to prevent 
it applying to the part of the sewer where this gas was 
emitted, siikI that the fact that the corporation had omitted 
to trap the sewer was no answer to the case made against 
the appellants. The Court refused leave to appeal. 



VACCINATION PROSECUTION. 

At Hammersmith, M. Goodman, Blecheynden Street, 
Notting Hill, was summoned by the Vaccination Officer for 
Kensington, to show cause why orders should not be made 
upon him for the vaccination of his two children. The 
defendant said he objected to vaccination, as it was an 
interference with freedom. He had other objections 
Mr. Ingham said he had nothing to do with opinions, a 
the Act was compulsory. He must enforce it whether it 
was right or wrong. The defendant said he did no 
require a medical man for his children, as he took good 
care that their bodies should not get out of order. Mr. 
Ingham then made an order for each child to be vaccinated 
within fourteen days, and the defendant to pay %5, costs. 

MILK PROSECUTION. 

At the Thames Police Court, G. Polly, of 262 High 
Street, Poplar, was summoned for selling adulterated milk. 
Mr. Young, solicitor, prosecuted on behalf of the Board of 
Works. W. Shadrake, Inspector of Nuisances, said that 
on the 25th ult. he called at 262 High Street, and 
obtained a pint of milk at the rate of %d, per quart, told 
the defendant it would be analysed, and left half-a-ptnt for 
an independent analysis to be made. He took the milk 
he received in the same condition he received it to the 
analyst. Professor Anderson, analyst for the district, said 
that the water added was at the lowest estimate 22^ per 
cent. ; the amount of cream, which had plenty of time to 
rise, being 5 '2 per cent. Ordinary good milk ought to 
contain 8 per cent, at the lowest. No physiological 
consequences would account for the quantity of water he 
found in the milk. The defendant said he sold the milk 
OS he purchased it. Mr. Paget said the defendant might 
have protected himself by getting a t\Titten warranty from 
the vendor : as this was the first case against the defendant 
he would mitigate the penalty to 10/. 



•EXCELLENT SHILLING BUTTER.' 
At Hammersmith, J. Stevens, of Stratford Road, 
Kensington, was summoned by the Kensington vestry, for 
selling butter that was not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the article demanded by the purchaser. A 
certificate from the analyst states that the sample of butter 
contained 30 per cent, of fat other than butter fat. The 
defendant said he gave a fair price for the butter. — Mr. 
Bridge pointed out to Mr. Harding that there was no 
power in the Act to proceed against the person from whom 
the defendant bought the butter. — Mr. Harding said there 
was not. He had thought that a provision of that kind 
would have been inserted in the Act. — Mr. Bridge told the 
defendant he was liable. — The defendant replied that it 
was a hard case, as he gave is. 2W. for the butter, and 
sold it for is. 4//. — Mr. Bridge said ne could not purchase 
butter at the price. He fined the defendant lOr., and 
I2s, dd. costs. 

J. Jones, of William Street, Notting Hill, was sum- 
moned for a similar offence. The inspector said the de- 
fendant had a printed bill in his shop with the words, 
* Excellent shilling butter.' He purchased ^Ib., and gave 
the defendant notice of his intention to have it analysed. 
The certificate was produced, stating that the sample con- 
tained 50 per cent, of fat other than butter fat. — The de- 
fendant said he sold the butter as he bought it ; it was 
known in the trade as 'bosh.' — Mr. Bridge fined the de- 
fendant I or., and I2J. td. costs. 



A GOOD COMBINATION OF NUISANCES. 

At the Hanley Police Court Mrs. Emma Cliffe was 
summoned by the rural sanitary authority, for allowing 
nuisances to exist on her premises at Bucknall, the pigsty 
in the garden being ineffectually drained, a cesspool being 
uncovered, and two wooden stables being erected against 
the gable end of one of the houses. — The sanitary' inspector 
on January 17 served notices on Mrs. Cliffe to abate the 
nuisances, and they had not been abated. The cesspool 
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was an old boiler which had been covered temporarily with 
boards, and not so sufficiently covered as to prevent the 
effluvium from arising. A larger and new cesspool was 
required, and the pigsty should be repaired and properly 
drained. The stables were wooden sheds erected against 
the house two feet from the door. They ought to be 
removed altogether. — The officer of health said that 
the pigsty and cesspool caused nuisances which were 
certamly injurious to the health of the occupants of the 
houses in the vicinity. To make the house to which the 
stables were attached healthy, the stables should be re- 
moved. — Mr. Sutton, for the defence, said that the notices 
served did not accord with the statute, but were injuriously 
framed, so that they did not know what was required to be 
<done. He contended that the notices should have been to 
the tenant, instead of to the owner of the premises. The 
stables were not now used as such, and it would be an 
oppression to compel them to remove all. — Mr. Rhead, 
one of the executors under a will, said that he had failed to 
perceive any nuisance on the premises, now that the ponies 
had been removed from the stables. The structures were 
temporary, and had been erected by the tenants themselves. 
— Mrs. Dde, a tenant, said that there was no real nuis- 
ance. — The magistrates said that they could hardly make 
an order on the summons, as the complainants had not 
made the tenants parties in the summons. The proper 
order would be that such alterations should be made, and 
such drainage provided, as would be necessary to remove 
the nuisance. — The cases were adjourned for a month, to 
give defendant opportunity to do such work as seemed 
necessary to the rural authorities, and to the satisfaction 
of the Court. 

LOCAL BOARD ELECTION. 

Judgment has been given by the Queen's Bench 
division in the case of The Queen v. Collins, This was a 
quo warranto^ on the part of one Andrews, to question the 
validity of an election of the defendant to the office of 
member of a local board in the west of England ; and it 
raised an important question, on which the Court was 
divided, as to whether the certificate or decision of a 
returning officer at such elections can be disputed. There 
were seven vacancies and nine candidates at the election, 
and six of them, it was admitted, were duly elected. The 
contest as to the seventh seat was between three candi- 
dates — Collins, Andrews, and Combe—and the returning 
officer certified, under ii and 12 Vic, c. 63, s. 27, that 
Collins was elected. The statute requires that the returning 
officer should ascertain the number of the votes and certify 
the result ; and he made out a list of the voters with refer- 
ence to the numbers on the register, and, according to this 
list, it appeared that Collins had 382 votes and Andrews 
379, so that, if the certificate was to be taken as conclusive, 
Collins, it was clear, was duly elected. But at the trial of 
the quo warranto^ before Blackburn, J., at the assizes, evi- 
dence was received of three classes of errors or mistakes of 
the officer in reckoning the votes ; and, if this evidence was 
properly received, then it was admitted that Andrews 
would have the majority. One class of errors shown was 
reckoning votes for Collins which had been given for 
Andrews, another was error in computation or casting up 
numbers, and a third was in receiving a voting-paper not 
in the handwriting of the voter. The chairman had not 
had his attention odled to these errors, and though, if he 
had, he could legally have examined into them, in point of 
fact he did not examine into them. If the evidence was 
not admissible, it was clear that Collins had a majority ; 
and it was contended, on his part, that the evidence was 
not admissible, and that the certificate was conclusive, but 
that, if it was not so, at all events it could only be corrected 
by showing clerical errors, and not by showing such an 
error as the reception of a wrong voting-paper. The 

Question of law was reserved at the trial, and, subject to it, 
le verdict went for the defendant. Mr. Justice Blackburn 
gave a written judgment to the effect that the evidence was 
inadmissible, and that, therefore, Collins* election was 



valid. Justices Mellor and Field gave judgment to the 
contrary effect — that the certificate of the chairman vu 
not conclusive, and that the evidence was admissible, and 
that, therefore, Collins* election was not valid. The 
majority of the Court being of that opinion, judgment wu 
given to set aside Collins' election. 



APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR OF 
NUISANCES. 

Sir, — Will you favour me with a reply to the following 
query? 

In the case of the appointment of an inspector oC 
nuisances continuing as an annual one, can the guardians, 
acting as the rural sanitary authority, appoint a new in- 
spector of nuisances at the end of the former inspector's 
year of office without first obtaining the assent of the local 
government authorities ? of course virtually dismissing the 
late inspector. Pro Bono Publico. 

[Unless the Local Government Board pays any portion 
of the inspector's salary, we apprehend that Uie rural 
authority may make what arrangements it pleases as to the 
position of its nuisance inspector, subject only to the 
general law relating to contracts for service. If our cor- 
respondent will submit the facts of this case more fiilly, we 
shall be better able to advise him.] 

DRAINAGE NUISANCE. 

Sir, — Will you kindly give me, in your next publica- 
tion, your opinion upon this case. The authorities of this 
town have been constructing a new drain for the purpose 
of convejring the sewage of our cattle market, household 
and closet sewage, the waste water (hot) from a brewery, 
and storm water; at a certain point, where another drain is 
taken into it, they have made a cesspool or tank large 
enough to hold from^four to six loads of semi-solid sewage 
matter, but as the two inlets are of double the size of the 
outlet, they have at a higher level laid an overflow pipe 
(not trapped in any way), so as to carry the surplus into an 
open ditch. This ditch flows about a hundred jrards into a 
place which cows and other cattle constanUy visit to 
quench their thirst The overflow pipe is only aboot 
twenty yards from a dwelling, and about doable the dis- 
tance from a row of cottages, which are drained into this 
reservoir. Can the authorities justify or nuiintain such a 
dreadful state of things. If not, how am I to proceed to 
have it remedied. Any information you can give me will 
be highly valued, by your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Norfolk. 

[If the above facts are correctly stated our correspondent 
has ample redress at command. We presume, of couise^ 
that he has already remonstrated by letter to the local 
authority, and has obtained no satisfaction. This done let 
him now write to the Local Government Board, and set out 
in detail the allegations alluded to above.] 

WHAT IS A CELLAR? ANSWERED. 

At the monthly meeting of the Merthyr Sanitary Boani 
the report of Mr. Frank James (clerk) on the cellar hooses 
at Newtown, Gelligaer, to which reference will be foimd 
in the Sanitary Record for February 26, page 151, was 
read. Mr. James stated in the report that he had con- 
ferred with the medical officer as to the houses, and bad 
examined the plans proposed by the surveyor. He ascer- 
tained that the block stood against rising ground, the lower 
floor, however, was on the level with Uie street in front, 
but the ground sloped towards the back of the houses. The 
ground immediately adjoining the street had been excavated 
to a depth of about nine feet, and arches bailt upon it. 
The top of the arches came level with the street, and the 
houses were built thereon. They were not concemed with 
the structure above the arches, bat the spaces under and 
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between the arches had been used as dwelling, and the 
queition was whether they were cellars, and, if so, were 
they occupied contrary to law. They were approached 
from the back, where the natural line of the land was 
lowered to, but not quite on a level with the floor of 
the vanlted rooms. The underground space was divided 
into two rooms, the outer room having an area of lo 
feet by ID, and the other an area of 9 feet 6 inches 
by 4 feet 8 inches. The rooms were separated. The 
outer room had a door and window, the latter having 
less than 9 feet of superficial area. The back room 
was approached by a door from the outer room ; this had 
no window, but was ventilated by a flue communicating 
witli a small brick-built shaft or chimney standing two feet 
high on the pathway adjoining the street in front. This 
shaft had a movable shutter in the room regulating the 
draft. The wall near the street was against the soil, and 
had no outside area whatever. The height from the floor 
to the underface of the arch was 7 feet at the centre 
of the arch, and about 5 feet to the spring of the arch. 
Although the matter was not absolutely free from doubt, 
yet he (Mr. James) was of opinion that at all events the 
inner room was a cellar within the meaning of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, s. 71 to 74, and that the landlords are 
liable to a penalty of 2ar. a day for every cellar occupied. 
He might mention that the fact of these houses having 
been built before the year 1848 did not affect the question. 
He recommended that the landlords be at once required to 
remove the tenants, and not to let again unless the pro- 
visions of the Act were complied with. These provisions 
were (i) the ceiling must be 7 feet clear above the floor 
everywhere, and not merely at the centre of the area, (2) 
There must be an open area of 2 feet 6 inches wide in both 
sides, front and back. (3) There must be an effectual 
drain. (4) A water-closet or privy must be provided. (5) 
The window in the outer room to be enlarged to 9 feet 
superficial surface, and a new window to be made in the 
inner room, opening into the new area of 4 feet superficial 
surface. This written opinion, which was the first ever 
presented to this board, was adopted, and after some 
routine business, the authority adjourned. 



All communications must bear the signature of the writer , 
not necessarily for publication, 

POLLUTION OF WATER. 
( To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — Will you or any of your readers answer me the 
following question in your next issue: 

I have a stream in my district which is polluted by a 
lead mine ; it runs for about a mile or a mile and a half, 
and then disappears in the rocks for about two or three 
miles, when it issues out into a river where cattle, etc., are 
poisoned by drinking of its water. The owners of the 
mine say it is not the water from their mine that poisons 
the cattle, but the water from other mines. 

What 1 want to know is this, how am I to ascertain 
this question, and what chemical do you advise me to use 
for colouring the water, and see if it is really the stream 
from the mine complained of? A. X. 

[Full instructions for testing water for lead are given in 
•Wanklynand Chapnuin's Water Analysis,' publi3ied by 
Triibner and Co. — Ed,] 

CLOSING OF SCHOOLS DURING PREVALENCE 

OF SCARLET FEVER. 
( To the Editor of tJu Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — The following paragraph appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian a day or two ago. 

' ScARLKT Fever in the Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Union. — At a meeting on Monday of the Chapel-en-le- 



Frith Board of Guardians, Mr. Nail, sanitary inspector,, 
reported that scarlet fever was very prevalent in two" 
portions of his district. At Bugsworth, near, there had! 
been thirty-one casts, five of which had terminated fatally. 
At Combs there had been over twenty cases, and two deaths 
had resulted from the malady. Mr. Nail recommended' 
that the national school at Bugsworth should be closed for 
a short time. It was resolved that the chairman should 
wait upon the managers of the school with a view to 
getting them to close it.' 

If the national school, why not other schools? And 
suppose the * managers' object to close the school. It 
seems absurd that the health of a district should be made 
dependent upon the caprice of managers, trustees, school- 
master, or parson. All mntters pertaining to public health 
should be in the hands of the recognised and responsible 
health authority, and as these cases are continually cropping 
up, and * managers ' are not always propitious, it will by- 
and-by be found that the power to close schools when 
necessary should be within the statutory discretion of every 
urban and rural sanitary board. John M. Fox. 

Cockermouth, March 4, 1876. 



REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In your issue of February 19 an inspector of 
nuisances calls attention to what he is pleased to term 
the irregular proceedings of the Leeds sanitary authorities ; 
the alleged irregularity consisting in the fact that the super- 
intendent inspector for that town had taken magisterial 
proceedings, acting under a general order only of hi^ 
Council 

An editorial note, concurring on the whole in this 
view, which was adopted, it appears, by the magistrate 
before whom the case was heard, after much hesitation, 
invests the matter with some importance ; and leads me to 
inquire, supjKjsing irregularity really existed, what the 
meaning of clause 259 of the Public Health Act, 1875 
(having r^ard specially to the words ' authorised gener* 
ally ') can be. 

In common with other health officers, I have depended 
upon this clause, which existed also as clause 48 in the 
Sanitary Act of 1866, for the power which was denied to 
the Leeds authority ; and this opinion, I may say, I have 
successfully maintained before the magistrates. 

John Spear. 

[No doubt there is some force in what our correspon- 
dent advances, but what we desire to do is to throw doubt 
upon the validity, or at any rate the propriety of a general 
standing order, delegating powers of prosecution to an 
officer and left to run from year to year unrenewed and 
unconfirmed. We are strongly of opinion that this is a 
practice attended wjth manifest objections, to say the least 
of it.— Ed.] 

THE SANITARY ADMINISTRATION OF 

SOUTH SHIELDS. 

( To the Editor oftJu Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I paid a visit to South Shields a few days ago, 
and from personal observation can confirm the existence in 
that town of much apparent apathy on sanitary matters, of 
which Dr. Spear so justly complains. The state of many 
of the dwellings situate in the numerous courts, yards, 
passages, stairs, etc;, abutting on the long and narrow 
street which runs parallel with the river, is a disgrace to 
any civilised community, and exceed in wretchedness any- 
thing I have met with during a somewhat lengthened 
survey of the worst slums in the metropolis, and many of 
our largest towns. If it could be accomplished judiciously, 
I think it would prove a great benefit to the town if the 
whole of the buildings in this street were * improved ' off 
the face of the earth, and reconstructed more in accordance 
with modem notions of sanitary science ; no other plan can 
be effective, and perhaps ultimately be found so economical. 
As the surveyor observed in your last issue, new houses 
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are being built in more favourable localities, to which no 

-objections can be raised on sanitary grounds, but so long as 

the present old plague-spots are allowed to exist in their 

midst, and public abattoirs as well as other conveniences 

established, the inhabitants cannot rationally expect much 

relief from the excessive death-rate and other penalties 

which the persistent neglect of sanitary matters invariably 

entails. Here we have a most inviting field for the appli- 

- cation of the sanitary provisions of the Artisans* Dwellings 

Act John Price. 

^cbrclxr. 



Food: its AdulteraHofts and the Methods for their Detection, 
By A. H. Hassall, M. D. Longmans & Co. 

The author does not desire this to be considered as a 
new edition of his former work, * Adulteration Detected,* 
published eighteen years ago, inasmuch as it contains 
several additional subjects, and he states that nearly the 
whole of the articles which are not entirely new have been 
much extended or entirely rc-written. The new subjects 
are : food, its functions and quantity ; the preservation of 
food ; unwholesome and diseased meat ; water ; aerated 
waters ; lime and lemon juice ; cider and perry ; tinned 
vegetables ; and the utensils used in the preparation and 
storage of food. The other subjects are, with few addi- 
tions or omissions, taken from the author s former works, 
'Food and its Adulterations/ published in 1855, and 
'Adulterations Detected,' published in 1857. 

In looking through the book, the reader cannot help 
being struck with the vast amount of extraneous matter 
that has been introduced into a work intended as a hand- 
book for analysts. Some of this matter, moreover, is not 
always of the most agreeable or instructive kind. The 
author, in fact, appears to spare nobody who happens to 
differ from him in opinion. For example, after quoting 
the evidence given by various analysts before the late Par- 
liamentary Committee on the practice of facing tea, the 
author asks, with reference to Mr. Wanklyn*s evidence on 
this subject, if it is * possible to conceive of any scientific 
witness giving more absurd evidence ? ' — and for no other 
reason than that the witness considered that * facing is not 
necessarily injurious to health, and that faced tea does not 
add sensibly to the weight or volume of the tea.* Mr. 
Wanklyn further remarked, with reference to the facing of 
tea, that ' it adds to the weight or volume just in the sense 
that to throw a bucket of water into the Thames would in- 
'crease the river, but it does not add to the volume in any 
sensible manner.' The author, in referring to this re- 
mark, states that he considers the ' comparison of throwing 
a bucket of water into the Thames is simply ridiculous.' 
This is only one of a series of the like entertaining matter 
that is to be found throughout the book. 

We think the author would have done wisely if he had 
refrained from either quoting or combating the opinions of 
those chemists who differ from him in their views upon 
many important points, and confined himself to a descrip- 
'tion of the best modes of detecting adulterations. A large 
portion of the book is also taken up with other descrip- 
tion of extraneous matter, as is the case with the author's 
former works. We cannot see that any good purpose is 
served by trying to prove the prevalence of the practice of 
adulteration by re-inserting the results of analyses made 
upwards of twenty years ago, and which were never au- 
thenticated. We should also have liked to have seen many 
of the sensational statements as to the use of nauseous and 
deleterious ingredients expunged. Thus the author still 
includes among the alleged adulterations of coffee, * baked 
horse liver,' while * sheep's brains ' are enumerated among 
the milk adulterants, and methods are even given in all 
seriousness for the detection of these substances. Now 
the author, according to his own statement, has' been un- 
ceasingly engaged on the subject of adulteration since the 



publication of his former work eighteen years ago, and the 
public analysts have been at work over the three kingdoms 
for two or three years, and we are not told of a single 
authenticated case having occurred to support such serious 
charges against the trade. 

The subject of 'sugar and its adulterations' might with 
advantage have been greatly modified, and toned down ia 
accordance with present circumstances. With excellent 
sugar at about threepence per pound, it is. very unlikely 
that it would pay to adulterate it with 'potato sugar 
starch, gum, dextrin, finely powered marble, chalk or 
whiting, sand, bone dust, and common salt.' 

The author at the commencement of each chapter lays 
down a definition of adulteration applicable to the parti- 
cular article with which he is dealing. We do not know 
how far it is intended that public analysts should be (piided 
by these definitions, but we are bold to say that, in our 
opinion, there is not a single definition of adulteration 
from one end of the book to the other that could be 
carried out in practice. It is clearly difhcolt for the author 
to realise the growing requirements of trades and numti- 
factures, and this fact is well illustrated in his definition of 
adulteration of malt beverages, where he sajrs that ' al- 
though the law allows the addition of both sugar and salt, 
we regard these additions as adulterations.' To lay down 
a workable definition of adulteration for each commodity 
requires a vast amount of practical experience which it is 
hardly possible for one man to possess. The author thinks 
that in the case of brandy, rum, or gin, when water is 
added to one or other in such proportion as to reduce 
the percentage of absolute alcohol below 50 per cent, by 
volume, it should be regarded as adulterated. This would 
obviously be a serious and unnecessary interference with 
the freedom and long established usages of trade. 

We observe the author states that in genuine milk even 
of the poorest quality, the solids not fat never fall below 
9*4 per cent., but we presume every public analyst now 
knows from experience that this is not the case, and that 
it would be imfair to adopt so high a standard as 9 '4 for 
solids not fat. Again, with regard to butter, the author 
evidently considers that water when present in greater pro- 
portion than 12 per cent, should be r^arded as an adul- 
terant, but it is well known that a large proportion of the 
butter made in the ordinary way by the Sumers in this 
country, contains considerably over 12 per cent of water. 

The drawings in the book are, with few exceptions, 
from the old blocks used in the author's previous works 
and as might be expected are somewhat indistinct. They 
are suggestive, however, and show a good acquaintance 
with the microscope ; but we observe that the author has 
mistaken the irregular cells of the tea-leaf for branche<i 
and spinous hairs. 

The article on water and its impurities is taken from 
• Food and its Adulterations.' It contains, however, much 
additional matter, and embraces a description of the be<t 
and most modem methods employed in water analysis. 

We observe that the author acknowledges having re- 
ceived valuable aid in the purely chemical part of the 
work, but we are obliged to come to the conclunon that 
this portion is, as in all other of the author's works, siil! 
weak. There is an absence in many instances of that 
exactness in the anal3rtical methods given which we should 
not expect from a chemist who has had practical cxpen- 
ence in appljring the processes, and of testing their accu- 
racy. A few examples may be given. Thus at page 235, 
directions are given for preparing Fehling's copper solatioo, 
and an empirical value assigned to it, without any direc- 
tions to standardise it ; now any one who is in the habit of 
preparing this solution knows that this is essential, ^s 
different specimens of sulphate of copper vary in actual 
value. At the same page, two hours* boilinj^ with sulphuric 
acid are said to be sufficient to convert cane into grape sugar, 
whereas five or ten minutes' boiling will suffice. If the boilioc 
were continued for two hours, a large proportion of the dex- 
trin, if any were present, would be converted into grape sugar. 
In the process given at page 355 for the estimation of alua 
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in bread, the author does not take any account of the iron 
which is invariably present, and which in that case would 
be reckoned as aluminum. At page 445 we were struck 
with a statement of the author to the effect that the admix- 
ture of other fats with butter may be determined with the 
^eatest ease and certainty by simply ascertaining the melt- 
ing point with due precision. It is difficult to understand 
a statement of this kind being made without any qualifica- 
tion whatever, especially when recent experience shows 
that the detection of foreign fats in butter by all the known 
methods combined, much less by the melting point only, 
is a matter of keen controversy between chemists of the 
^greatest eminence. 

We cannot help thinking that the author has been un- 
wise in renewing his attacks upon the excise, and in quoting 
evidence given by a Mr. Phillips of that department over 
thirty years ago. It is very easy to find fault, but in doing 
so, we should at least be careful not to make groundless 
charges. At page 806 he quotes an Act of Parliament re- 
lating to the strength of brandy, and censures the authori- 
ties for not enforcing it ; but we find on looking into the 
matter, that the Act was repealed fifteen years ago. Again, 
the author suggests the abolition of an excise law relating 
to the addition of sulphuric acid to vinegar, and it appears 
it was repealed thirty-one years ago. "file author has also 
fallen into some mistakes with regard to the laws and regu- 
lations relating to chicory and coffee. At pages 158, 181, 
and 190 he states that chicory pays no duty, and that the 
excise laws require grocers to label mixtures of coffee and 
chicory as such, and blames the government for not also 
requiring the label to state the percentage of each in- 
gredient. It is well known that a duty has been levied on 
chicory since the year i860, and that the regulations as to 
labelling were abrogated about that time. 

The book appears to have been hurriedly passed through 
the press, and errors in transcribing from other authorities 
have escai>ed notice. In giving results of experiments on 
coffee and chicory by Messrs. Graham, Stenhouse, and 
Campbell, the specific gravity of a solution prepared as 
described from roasted maize is given as 1021*5, instead 
of 1025 '3 ; the average specific gravity of chicory solu- 
tions is given as 1024*8, whereas no instance is 
givf n by those chemists of a solution being so high, the 
average being about 102 1 *5 ; the sugar in roasted Guernsey 
chicory is given as 16*96 per cent, instead of 15*96. 

The author has a word about the reference clause in the 
sale of Food and Drugs Act, and evidently considers it will 
operate unfairly towards some chemists of high repute and 
unequalled experience by depriving them of the first fruits 
of the labour expended in obtaining their reputation. 

We, in common with others, fully appreciate the 
author's efforts for the suppression of the practice of adul- 
teration, and it is with regret that we observe at the end of 
the book a long list of tr^e certificates granted by him in 
such an indiscriminate manner and in such eulogistic 
terms. Such certificates are highly objectionable under 
any circumstances, as they are largely used by the trade 
for advertising purposes, and the sooner it becomes the 
practice not to give them the better it will be both for the 
public and the chemical profession. 
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THE UNIVERSAL DISINFECTING POWDER. 

"We have received the following report from Dr. 
Whitmore, Medical Officer of Health and public analyst 
for Marylebone, on the Universal Disinfecting Powder, 
noticed in the Sanitary Record of March 4. Dr. 
Whitmore writes, *I have made an analysis of H. 
Ledger and Co's, universal disinfecting powder, and 
find it composed as stated by the proprietors, of chloride 
of calcium, sulphate of zinc and chloride of sodium 



These chemicals as combined in the powder, when 
used in solution, constitute not only a powerful antiseptic 
agent, but are also highly valuable for the deodorising 
^nd disinfecting properties they possess. The preparations 
hitherto sold as disinfecting powders or fluids rarely possess 
these three important properties ; either the preparation is 
simply a deodorant, and in no sense of the term antiseptic, 
or it is merely an antiseptic useful to the extent of arrest- 
ing temporarily the process of decomposition of organic 
matter, but altogether inefficient either as a deodorant or 
disinfectant. It would therefore seem that this powder 
supplies a want greatly needed.' In answer to inquiries on 
the subject, we inform our readers that the Universal Dis- 
infecting Powder is to be had of Messrs. H. Ledger and 
Co., Lant Street, South wark, S.E. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Clark B, Mr. Charles, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Portsmouth Urban Sanitajy District, vice Sherrington, re- 
moved. 

Edwards, Mr. Joseph V., has been appointed Deputy-Surveyor to 
the Corpora'tioa and Urban Sanitary Authority, Burnley : xjojr. 
per annum. 

Fox, John Makinmn, M.R.C.S. England, L.S.A. London, has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Workington Urban 
Sanitary District, vice Guy, resigned. 

HiNCKLiFFB, Mr. John, jun., nas been appointed Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Wooldale Urban Sanitary District, vice Cuttell. 
deceased. 

Jarratt, Mr. John, has been appointed Clerk to the Loughborough 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. Jabez Jarratt, deceased. 

JoNSS, Thomas Hennr, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 
Wrexham Rural Siainitary Authority, vice Wyatt, deceased. 

Lister, Timothy. Esq., has been elected a Member of the Bingley 
Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Wildman, deceased. 

Morgan, Mr. W. Barlow, has been appointed Surveyor to the Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis Urban .Sanitary Authority, vice 
Seaman, resigned. 

Morgan, William, Ph.D., has been appointed Public Analyst for 
Carmarthen. 

PucH, Mr. Charles, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Cleobury Mortimer Rural Sanitary District, vice Flanagan, 
resigned. 

Stephenson, Mr. John, has been re*appointed Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Boston Rural and Urban Sanitary Districts, at 
250/. per annum, for three years. 

Thomas, William Hopkins, IIR.C P. Edinburgh, M.R.C.S. Eng- 
land, h.ns been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Cwm-du Urban Sanitary District. 

Waters, Alfred John Gulliver, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, M.R.C.S. 
England, has been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Okehampton Urban Sanitary District. 



VACANCIES. 

Ambrsham Rural Sanitary District. Inspeaor of Nuisances. 
Bromyard Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances: 

70/. for one year. Application, z8th instant, to H. N. Knotty 

Clerk to the Authority. 

Derby Urban Sanitary Dlstrict. Medical Officer of Health : 
50/. for one year. Application, aoth instant, to Joseph Jones, 
Town Clerk. 

IfiTCHiN Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
Application, a9th instant. 

Londonderry Rural Sanitary District. Consulting Sanitary 
Officer. 

NARnERTH Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 
for the No. a Sub-DistricL 

Plomesgatb Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health : 60/. for one year. Application, zzth insunt, to Qiarles 
H. Read, Clerk to the Authority, Wickham Market. 

Radstock Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances. Application, Z7th instant, to Augusttis Bull, Clerk 
to the Authority, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 

Shelf Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 

Southampton Urban Sanitary Authority. Assistant Sur> 
veyor. 

Stockton Rural Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances : Z50/. per annum. Application, zjth instant, to 
James Robinson, Clerk to the Authority. 

TREDEGA^t Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. ApplicatioOa 

April 15, to J. A. Shepard, Clerk to the Authonty. 
West Derby Urban Sanitary Authority. Assistant- Surveyor 
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SANITABY FATEITTS. 

188. Improvements in the manufacture of gas and in the machinery or 
apparatus employed therefor. James Steel, Obu^ow. 

xga Improvements in cork beds, available also as life preservers at 
sea. John Banting Rogers, Limehouse, London, and 
Sebastian Anderson, Crutdied Friars, London. 

194. Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas. 
Henry Hawkins, M ilford Haven, Pembroke. 

198. Improvements in the manufacture of cleansing and disinfecting 
fluids for washing sheep, and for other purposes. William 
Little, Heckington Hail, near Sleaford, Lmcolnshire. * 

aaa Improvements in and apparatus for washing clothes and other 
similar articles. John Wilson Morton, Manchester. — A com- 
munication firom Albert Preston, Belle Ville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

330. An improved plate warmer and refrigerator. Philip Liddicot, 
Muswell-lml. 

363. Improvements in the manu&cture of gas, and in the utilisation 
of the same for illuminating, heating, and ventilating pur- 
poses, and in apiMuratus therefor. William Robert Lake, 
Southampton-buildinn, London. — A communication from 
Joseph Pearson Gill, Newark, New Jersey. 

403. Im]Mt>vements in supplying hot water in houses and other build- 
ings, and in means or apparatus therefor. William Dakin 
Waterhouse, Dublin. — ^A communication from James Archer, 
Colorado, U.S. 

4x1. Improvements in the refrigeration or freezing of liquids, specially 
adapted for the manufacture of ice rinks. John Gamgee, 
Chelsea, London. 

433. A new or improved method of preserving eggs fresh. John 
Henry Ermatinger, Mincing-lane, London. — A communica- 
tion from Doctor Frederick H. L. C Sacc, Neuch&tel, 
Switzerland. 

495. Improvements in the composition and manufacture of artificial 
fuel blocks. Christopner Kingsford, King's-road, Chelsea, 
London. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3798. Discharging sewage. J. Robinson, Littlehampton. 

This invention consists in an arrangement of divided tanks, the 
aewase being carried into the lower division, the tidal water passing 
intatne upper division and flowing into and diluting the sewage, 
which dilute sewage is afterwards allowed to flow into the ebb tide, 
and is so carried out to sea. 

380X. Ventilating water-closets. J. Dodd, Liverpool 

The features of novelty which constitute this invention consist in 
forming immediately under the pan and directly above the soil pipe of 
a complete closet, a ventilating orifice to which mav be attached a 
pipe leading into the open air. The flushing rims of the water-closet 
Da^ns are carried all round the basin, the back and front of the rim 
being provided with stops to direct the stream of water. 

385a Ventilating india-rubber garments. C W. &Ieiter, Gracechiu-ch- 
street. 

The features of novelty of this invention consist — First, in adapt- 
ing to india-rubber garments a loose lining, having openings if desired 
for the air to pass in between the lining and ruober. Secondly, in 
having a life-saving belt adapted in between the lining and rubber, 
which can be inflated by means of an improved construction of valves 
composed of two pieces of india-rubber cemented at sides and left 
open at bottom, and having a tube fixed in the top for the admission 
•or air. The said valve bemg applicable to life-saving apparatuses 
generally requiring to be inflated. 

3839. Waste liquids from paper mills. T. Steven*, Berwick. 

This invention consists in purifying or defecating the discharge 
waters from mills and other works, as well as the sewage of towns, by 
charging into the water ur sewage pipes a constant stream^ of sulphate 
of lime and chloride of sodium, which with the addition of some 
milk of lime, all flow together through a wheel at the^ outlet end of 
the pipe, and become thoroughly mixed before being discharged into 
and flowing through tanks of thiiee compartments wherein the matters 
held in suspension are deposited, the effluent water flowing off from 
the third compartment through a Alter. The precipitated nuitter is 
pumped* out at intervals, and being mixed with more sulphate of lime, 
IS converted into a valuable manure. 

3856. Ball valves. G. Butler, Ewer-street, Southwark. 

This invention of improvements in ball valves has for Its object 
simplicity of construction and action, so that the valve cannot readily 
get out of repair, and when a part becomes worn out it may be easily 
replaced, and insures a constant and uniform controlling power when 
required, and preventing waste of water, more especially when constant 
service is in use. In ordinary valves the pressure of water acts 
against the ball and valve and prevents their rismg, thereby increasing 
the liability to derangement and preventing the regular action of the 
valve, but m this improved arrangement the pressure of water assists 
the ball to rise, and acts with the valve so as to keep it on its seating. 

3960. Manure. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln's Iim Fields. 

The essential features of this invention consist. First, in the 
coagulation of blood for the manufacture of manure by means of 
high-pressure steam blown into and through the same. Secondly, the 
separation, either spontaneous or mechanical, of the greater part of 
the water of the serum by employing successively :— «>, a special 
Alter : ^, a hydraulic press or a centrifugal machine or hydro-extractor. 
Thirdly, the complete or final desiccation of the product obtained 
by the preceding operations by means of a drying wheel or drum with 
hot air. 



OPEN COITTBACTS FOB SANITABT 

WOBK. 

The Alton Local Boaxd invite tenders for the following works for the 
water-supply of the town of Alton : ^ Contract Na x. For the tup- 

fly of cast iron pii>es from 6 in. to 3 in. diameter. ^ Contract No. s. 
or sinking a well in the chalk, constructing pumping estaUiskaKBt 
and reservoir, and lor laying and jointing water mains, etc Coo- 
tract 3. For two horizontal high-pressure steam en^ines,^ with bdlen 
and pumps and fixing The drawings and speofications may be 
seen at the oflice of the local board at Alton from the s6th insL to 
the 4th proximo, and afterwards at the offices of the engiaeen, 
Messrs. Gotto axxl Beesley, 170, Great George Street, Westmtiista, 
where also bills of quantities and forms of tender may be obtained. 
Soded tenders, endorsed ' Tender for Wate r wotk s ,' to be sent to uk 
on or before March 30.— Willim Trimmer, cleric to the local board, 
Alton, Hants, Februaxy ax, X876. • 

The jcunt committee for carryinginto effect the Aahton-uader-Lyae, 
Stalybridge, and Dukinfield (District) Waterworks Act, 1870, are 
prepared to receive tenders for the construction of the embankmest 
ana other works for the formation of the Yeoman Hey Reservoir ia 
the Greenfield Valley, Saddleworth, tomther widi all maaooiY, 
waste weirs, and watercourses connected tnerewith. Plans, qwdli- 
cations, and quantities can be seen at the ofiices of Messrs. Bate- 
raan and Hul, civil engineers, Albert Chambers, Manchester. 
Sealed tenders, addrused to the joint committee, to be delivered at 
the town clerk's office, Ashton-under-Lyae, 00 or before March 31 
next — Henry Gartside and N. Buckley, clerks to the joint con- 
mittee. Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, February X7, r876. 



NOTES, QTJEBIES, AND BEPLIE8. 

Our attention has been drawn to an editorial note in the SanitariaM^ 
charging us with reprinting papers from the columns of our esteemed 
American contempocary without the proper acknowledgment of the 
source whence they were derived. We own with regret the justice of 
the charge, which is, however, entirely due toa change in the/rrvmr/ 
of our staff. The articles in question, adiich have been some long tiaie 
in type, were postponed in consequence of the press of other m>en 
relating more especially to subjects of the day ; in the meanwhile, a 
change of sub-eoitors luis taken place. The papers were not marked as 
taken from the Sanitarian ; a fact which was not known to the pre- 
sent 8ub«editor, and * hence these tears.' 

(TV the Editor of the Sanitaky Rbco«d.) 

Sir,— Whero are the Reports q| the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners to be obtained ? if in parts, which parts would be most useful 
to me as medical officer of health? What the cost? Where is tbe 
Universal Disinfecting Powder to be obtained? Cambria. 

Cx. The Reports of the Rivers Pollution Commissiooers ai« Id be 

had at Messrs. Hansard's, Fleet Street. The sixth and last is the pan 

most useful to medical officers of health, a. The cost is sixteea 

shillings. 3. At the offices of the Universal Disinfrrring Powder 

Company, Lant Street, Southwark. — £d.] 

A NOVEL PRIZE. 
According to our lively conten^wrary, the Wortd, 'Thehteit 
novelty is a lottery in which the prizes are roomy axad neatlv-coo- 
struaed vaulu. I met a friend in the Strand the other day ^"^ J^ 
won one, with accommodation for six coffins. He was as mourBmuy 
happy as a man who had drawn the tidcet for the elephant in tbe 

THE COST OF AN APPLE TREE. 

M. I. PiBRRK calculates that, in a life of sixty irears, an apple tree 
removes from the soil 60 lb. of nitrogen, equal to 11,500 lb. of ora- 
yard dung. To maintain the soil in condition, therefore, about 17s Ih 
of dung ought lo be annually given per tree during the fifty yean 
that it IS in bearing. 

BURIAL-GROUNDS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

A RETURN obtained on the motion of Mr. Osborne Mwfaa 
rolative to the proportion of burial-places in England and ^•'«?J* 
the population has just been issued. Returns have been reoetvcd 
from 9,369 parishes, containing an aggregate populatioo of 20,503.870: 
and Irom a.339 parishes, containing an aggregate POP*****^j5 
3.308,396. no returns have been received. The number of conseciated 
places of worship in the parishes from which the returns have be« 
received is x 1,367, *nd the number of churchvards or consea^ 
burial-grounds, adjoining to or separated from cnurchvards, b 10,703 
(including 794 closed by Order in CounciQi The numSer of nncoiwe^ 
crated placrs of worship i& 14.060, and the number of uncoosectatrf 
burial-grounds 3,364 (includinj^ 431 closed by Order in Council). ^^ 
number of burial-grounds provided under Burial Acts is 6x9, of woica 
539 contain unconsecrated ground, and 80 do not contain it- 



NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday 
in^, and may be ordered dirtctfrom the Publishers. Aunad 
Subscription, 17s, 4d. ; frte by post, 19J. 6rf. 

Reading Covers to hold la numbers of The Sanitait Rs- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had direct frtm the 
Publishers or through any Bookseller, price 3*. tach. 
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ITHE BEULTIOir OF MODEBN ENGI- 
HEEBING TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
LOCAL GOVSBNMEHT.* 

BY HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S. 

Regius Professor of Medicine in Oxford, President of the 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom. 

A FULL appreciation by the masses of Sanitary 

Engineering, even if it exist now, is not of five years' 

•duration. Three years ago, in this city, an able public 

man thought to gain a cheer by seeking to cast 

ridicule on those who prefer to prevent preventable 

-disease rather than only to cope with it unprevented. 

A like course would not be attempted now. Con- 

sideringi then, the infancy of knowledge and of public 

•opinion on this matter, it is not strange that the 

place of the sanitary engineer is not yet precisely 

•defined. 

In the Public Health Act of 1875, ^^ summary 
■of all health enactments, the name of engineer does 
not once occur in the 343 clauses. He is still the 
old 'surveyor' we all remember, the plodding, 
energetic man of highways and by-ways, whose 
Anglo-Saxon vigour broke forth from the garb of 
coiduroy, from the measuring-tape and links, into 
the transcendent skill of Macadam ; and whose 
followers take rank with men of courage, and know- 
ledge, and power, such as Brindley, Smeaton, Rennie, 
and Stephenson. 

In considering the Consolidated Public Health 
Act, it is strange to see how the high place of the 
engineer is, by implication, conceded to him. Every 
urban authority may be ' surveyor of highways,' §144 ; 
shall appoint ' a fit and proper person to be sur- 
veyor,' § 189 ; and, ' the same person may be 
surveyor and inspector of nuisances,' § 192. But 
then, the surveyor of the present day may be called 
to advise on anything, from the form and cost of 
an earthen syphon-trap, to the calculation for work 
to be done by engines, which are to supply half-a- 
million of persons with water, safe to be sipped in 
wine-glasses, and delivered in quantities adequate to 
•cleanse the foulest and largest of factories ; to 
be responsible for the construction of sanitary 
mechanisms from a housemaid's sink to an ' inter- 
mittent downward filtration' farm. If required to 
-act also as inspector of nuisances, he is to have 
knowledge of what is dangerous to the public weal 
*' in respect of any and all nuisances ; of all filth- 
producing agencies ; of soundness and unsoundness 
of food ; of occasions of epidemics and contagions. 
!He is to be able to carry out all measures for pre- 
vention of infectious diseases advised by the medical 
-authority : he is faithfully to observe and execute all 
lawful orders of the Local Government Board which 
may be hereafter issued.' 

Such is the modem Civil Engineer, when attached, 
for purposes of local government, to a sanitary au- 
thority, urban or rural. 

I should not presume to speak on so wide a topic, 
but that my attention has been drawn to it from boy- 
liood. While still a student at the university, I was 
much impressed by examining the gigantic arrange- 
ments for supplying ancient Rome with water, and 

* Read before the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
'neers and Surveyors, at Oxford, February x8, 1876. 



by traversing along its whole length the splendid 
aqueduct on the north coast of Africa, which, taking 
its rise on the hills of Zagouhan, supplied a vast 
stream to Udina and to Carthage. Not long after, 
during a residence of some weeks in Holland, the 
skill and engineering triumphs of that strange and 
noble country filled me with admiration. Chance 
fixed me in a professorship here, and I was forced 
by the Local Acts to be officially a street commis- 
sioner. What a contrast was then found by me to 
those works which had so instructed me in Rome, 
Carthage, and Holland. An undrained town in a 
sodden valley ; a foul and filthy water-supply ; and 
no power to obtain money to remove these evils. 
Still worse, there was an administrative board, unfit 
and unable to cope with the evil or appreciatb tiie 
risk. It would be a strange tale for those who think 
we are not improving, if the complacency were de- 
scribed with which men then lived on a site, which, 
we now know, needed but a chance combination to 
decimate it with typhoid. The town was riddled 
with cesspools, in the midst of which the shallow 
wells were dug. The waterworks pumped up, with 
an uncertain and infirm water-wheel, a liquid fouled 
by the overhanging privies and the filthy ditches of 
the slums of the cit^. There was no systematic 
drainage. What drams there were, were rudely exe- 
cuted in gaping brick. By a special engineering 
tSiotx^ a sewer was constructed from the nonh to the 
south of the town. When completed, it flowed the 
wrong way, and was abandoned. I forbear to de- 
scribe the cesspools under kitchens and in entrance 
halls ; the alleys, the houses. An upper floor tn one 
dwelling served as a fancy dog-kennel, which I saw 
filtering its filth through the rotten floor on to the 
bed of a woman in labour in the room below. The 
tenement belonged to an elected, not an official, 
street commissioner. At length the Local Acts were 
abolished ; the Imperial Acts were adopted ; a local 
board was formed, of which the outcome is seen in 
our drainage works to-day. 

Steadily, if slowly, the local board is doing its 
work. Every year the number of those increases in 
the district who have mastered the sanitary problem 
to be worked out in this country. We have as the 
assiduous chairman of our Drainage Committee one 
of the first scholars of the age. Dean Liddell. Many 
besides him now know well that the regulation of 
the surrounding flood-waters, the purification of the 
Thames and the Cherwell, the distribution of the 
sewage by irrigation, the destruction of bad courts 
and of cesspools, the erection of proper dwellings — 
all, in short, of the requirements of a healthy town, 
are to be steadily aimed at, and at the earliest 
moment secured. Yet progress cannot be always 
rapid. One of the wealthiest colleges, the chief 
land-owner of the best building-sites of the town, 
but lately allowed the erection of whole rows of 
villas without sewers or safe water-supply. It has 
thereby riddled the before virgin gravel with cess- 
pools and wells, as in the arrangements of old, and 
left the unhappy householders to awake from their 
dream of possessing healthy suburban dwellings, and 
to find already various fevers and other maladies 
occurring, from the combination of bad workmanship 
with imperfect drainage. 

These circumstances are alluded to because they 
are an illustration of what goes on in many places, 
and are therefore of general interest Yet we must 
not conceal from ourselves that the complete sanitary 
administration of a densely peopled state is fraught 
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with much difficulty. Look once more at Oxford, as 
an illustration. It was pointed out twenty years ago 
that the management of every river basin as a whole 
is essential for the several towns on its banks. 
Though many riparian owners on the Thames have 
done much^ and are spending much, Father Thames 
still goes his own way. He is still fouled by his 
neighbours ; he still floods them in revenge ; he still 
wastes his waters at his wilL Would this have 
been tolerated in Holland even two centuries ago ? 
Are we to have over Dutch Engineers, as once in the 
days of Vermuyden, to confine him again to his 
banks ? Will Mr. White's costly works keep the 
cellars of St Ebbe's and St. Thomas's dry, or will 
they still leave the floods to permeate the subsoil of 
the lower parts of the town ? 

We may answer to this, that there is every hope 
that the Duke of Marlborough's Commission will 
bring to practical effect the work on which it has 
been now long engaged ; and the rate about to 
be levied for the siurvey and other expenses, will 
inaugurate a complete system of water regulation 
in the Thames valley ; and, at all events, that our 
engineers are ready, when they return from their 
Dutch engagements, to undertake our minor work 
here. 

These circumstances, connected with the place 
in which you meet, have only been introduced to 
illustrate the subject before us : — ' The Relation of 
Modem Engineering to Public Health and to Local 
Government' 

In the case of all towns, such as those comprised 
in the Thames valley, there is, over and above the 
ordinary work of town management — such as laying 
out streets, erecting houses on healthy models, and 
constructing sewers — both the draining of the sur- 
rounding districts and securing an uncontaminated 
and ample water-supply. 

A memorial was drawn up in 1862 urging the 
Government to attend to the regulation of the 
waters of the Thames — not to the purification only, 
but to the storage at one time, and the liberation 
at the other, as afterwards recommended by the 
Commission of 1869. This cannot be effected with- 
out a united superintendence for the area of the 
whole valley. The plans of one superintending 
engineer must be followed through the whole basin, 
in the tributaries, as in the main channels. These 
plans could not be carried out without competent, 
well-trained local sub-engineers, acting under the 
local sanitary authorities, and in harmony with each 
other. 

. The superintendence of wisely devised sanitary 
areas for engineering purposes should be like the 
organisation of one of our best railways, viz., into 
districts, or sub-districts, with connected supervision 
of the whole. 

There are, therefore, many points to which the 
attention of this Association may be usefully drawn : 
a few may be named. 

First, the Association may help to impress on the 
public the detailed, as well as the comprehensive 
character of sanitary engineering, which has at length 
become a special and important profession, and bids 
isixx to rival in magnitude, though we hope not in 
cost, the development of railway engineering thirty 
or forty years ago. 

On the details of sanitary work it would be 
impertinent for me to enlarge. Yet, speaking as 
one of the public, I may remark Uiat a very short 
time since, architects and surveyors often undertook 



sanitary works with very imperfect knowledge of what 
had been done, or of the skilled contrivances which 
existed. This association will do good service, by 
interchanging and making public the details of their 
experience. Many useful contrivances, such as those 
made years ago by Clark, of Carlisle, and many of 
the fittings introduced by Jennings, existed long 
before they were generally used. We spent much 
money here on bad fittings years after good ones 
were in the market But mis suge has passed, and 
we have another danger ahead— the danger of adver- 
tised and spurious wares ' floated' under many names, 
and processes which have not a shadow of scientific 
foundation. Various will suggest themselves to your 
minds. This is the more to be regretted^ b^ause 
no profession affords so many instances of valuable 
contrivances, either the propoundings of untaught 
men of genius, or the result of scientific cidture by 
true escperts. I will name three : the arrangement 
for dividing overflow water by the property of its 
velocity — applied, as I understand first by Bateman 
in the Manchester. Water-works ; • the method of 
laying sewers in straight lines from man-hole to 
man-hole — a plan, I believe, devised by Rawlinson, 
whose name I cannot mention without esteem as 
well as respect ; and the scraper for internally honey- 
combed iron pipes, invented by William Froude,t 
the outcome. of consummate knowledge and masterly 
powers of observation. 

When we see great results produced by such 
simple methods, we do not despair of die sanitary 
arrangements in houses and cities becoming very 
shortly reduced to an absolute certainty, when every 
district has its superintending sanitaury engineer, 
versed in the best knowledge of the time, and a suff 
of conscientious workmen, such as our modem works 
are already educating. 

The details are almost all known already. That 
sanitary pioneer, Chadwick, has lately summarised 
the wants of the house to be wjKither-tight, damp- 
proof, miasma-proof, with warm fresh air, unwaste, 
fuel -warming apparatus, safe water-supply and 
sewerage, within ; and an authority to remove refuse, 
and dispose of it with economy and safety, without 
And so in the case of large collections of houses, <>. 
cities, Mr. Rawlinson has, in his masterly way, 
sketched suggestions for main-sewerage and water- 
supply, on the principles which most slulled borough 
engineers now apply. Gigantic works, indeed, are 
in operation or progress in every direction. Above 
all, the good sense and determination of the country 
is heartily embarked in the work. 

Every place has its sanitary authority, composed 
of elected residents — ^would Uiey were always se- 
lected also ; and every place has but one authority. 
We have entirely passed out of the stage kA needing 
proof of the evil of insanitary conditions. We are 
m the hands of the executive. We have to find out 
the cheapest form of permanent staff to carry out 
the instructions which accumulated biological loiow- 
ledge and experience demand. The medical depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board will always 
have that knowledge. It is a knowledge only to be 
obtained by skilled experts, giving their lives to its 
acquisition. Like most odier knowledge, when 

* See the notice in the useful work of Baldwin Latham. 
' On Sanitary Engineering,' 1874 : or in * Description of Man- 
chester Works/ by L F. Bateman, F.R.S, 1866. 

t * Report of BriUsh Association. 1869.* p. aio. The 
scraper travelled successfully from tli^ edge of Dartmoor to 
Torquay, being heard at its work the whole vray. 
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obtained, it may be handed on in a dear and intel- 
ligible form to all willing learners.* The advising 
Inspectors, and our highly instructed periodical 
literature, are making all such sound knowledge 
•common property, possessed by the most intelligent 
persons in even remote districts. 

Next, with respect to the comprehensive charac- 
ter of sanitary engineering. The royal sanitary 
commission urged, and urged with effect, that there 
must be a sanitarv authority for every spot, and but 
•one authority. This now is law. But it further ad- 
vised that the areas of the authorities should be re- 
adjusted. This is partially done, though it might 
have been better done. Medical officers can be ap- 
pointed to areas of any size whatever, according to 
^e conditions of the localities, and with the approval 
of the central board. 

These two principles — the having even every 
hamlet under proper sanitary care, and the power of 
combining areas into the most suitable dimensions, 
according to the population, and the physical condi- 
tions of the districts— lie at the root of the whole ques- 
tion of national sanitary arrangements. 

But we may see at a glance that these principles 
touch not only the details of local taxation and ad- 
ministration, but the mode of imperial supervision of 
•any nationad funds given in aid of local sanitary 
work. 

It is greatly to be regretted that popular writers 
do not always note this. They often blame Govern- 
ment for not settling by a stroke of the pen what 
touches every local interest and property in the 
country. So large a question has unavoidably 
baffled, as yet, every statesman who has approached 
the subject; but every session of Pariiament throws 
light upon it, and brings us nearer to a solution. 
For my own part, I retain the conviction of many 
years, that the true policy for securing the national 
health, lies in the steady education of the people, to 
take a thorough and intelligent interest in perfecting, 
under local management and central or imperial 
advice and supervision, their local sanitary arrange- 
ment. I am more convinced than ever, that coercion, 
even if attempted, will in the end retard progress. 
Theorists may dislike the political truth, that in this 
country neither the Government, nor the people, 
separately from each other, direct pubhc opinion, or 
make public law ; it is discussion, and action and re- 
action, between the two, which bring about among 
■us stable progress. Practical life in England does 
not rest on logical science. 

The profession of engineers is one which above 
all others has been self-made, and without the tram- 
mels of regulations. This has been at once a source 
•of strengrth on the practical side, and of danger on 
the scientific. But without pursuing that subject, it 
must be admitted that the sanitary engineers of the 
future will need as much consideration in a perfect 
sanitary organisation, as the legal of the medical 
department It will be for the engineering profession 
itself to see to the training of its students, the due 
supply of its ranks, and the guarantee for the fitness 
of its members. 

The public grievously need some guarantee. 
Health authorities have often been put in difficulty 
to know in whom they can place their trust, whether 

* See the Instructions for Medical Officers of Health by 
tte General Board of Health, 1848 ; and the same of the Local 
Government Board, 1874 ; and those to Inspectors of Nui- 
sances, and many local acts and by-laws. 



they seek for knowledge to guide them, or high 
character to keep down expentSture. 

History has shown that much bad work has been 
heretofore done, either from lack of training or want 
of experience. Much money, too. Has been squan- 
dered, because the interest of the employer has not 
always been the first object in the execution of 
works. There are many remarks worthy of attention 
on this subject in the writings and autobiography of 
Sir John Rennie. But, this being said, it is right to 
add, that probably there never was a time when 
it was as easy as now to obtain competent and 
upright men for the superintendence of sanitary 
work. 

It will go far to reconcile England to complete re- 
distribution of areas for purposes of local govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a complete execu- 
tive for the objects of preventive medicine, if the 
people are convinced that no works are*advised 
which are not really needed, and that none are 
taken in hand which are not faithfully executed in 
respect of durable workmanship, and carefully con- 
trolled in respect of cost 

For this end, as in other departments, but two 
things are necessary : the average knowledge and 
good sense of the practical men of a district for 
all local purposes, with highly skilled imperial in- 
spectors to occasionally advise and assist The 
germs of this system we already have, in both the 
medical and engineering departments. A few years 
more, and we may hope to see the full harvest 
of our experience gathered in, and a thickly 
peopled country for the first time parcelled out 
into areas, where all that can be done for health 
is done, and nothing done which is needless or 
fantastic. 

Lastly, in a memorandum in the report of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission, the ' National or Chief 
Health Office,' or the ' Local Government Board,' 
is said to be divided into six departments: — i. Legal; 
2. Engineering ; 3. Statistical ; 4. Poor- Law ; 5. 
Medicad ; 6. Medical Legislation. 

In the Public Health Act of 1875, by far the 
greater number of clauses are necessarily devoted 
to subjects purely legal Comparatively {&9i are 
needed for the direction of the constituted autho- 
rities in respect of the medical officer of health, 
or of the engineering officer of health. Every 
authority is obliged to appoint both, as well as an 
inspector of nuisances ; but either of the two chief 
officers may act in the last capacity also. 

The engineering officer or surveyor has a very 
onerous duty. He has to execute and maintain 
what the science of medicine suggests as desirable 
to be attempted, to enforce and maintain cleanli- 
ness, and to provide pure air, pure water, dry and 
pure dwellings. All this is to be done, as far as 
the conditions of our climate and nation permit, 
from every cottage on the hill-side to the palace in 
the city ; and on every site, from the crowded alley 
to that princely, but often dangerous, dwelling, an 
English country-seat 

There is a great future for the sanitary engineer 
in this country. The institution of engineers proudly 
boasts, that it aims at ' directing the great sources of 
powers in nature for the use and convenience of 
man.' Well have the British engineers striven to 
this end. They have invented countless machines 
for useful and infinite ends ; have constructed aJl 
over the world railways and bridges, opening up un- 
known and before unattainable regions ; have built 
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light-houses, and docks, and ships, with scarce a 
rival ; and lastly, they have begun a yet more useful 
work, more necessary, more btessed, soon we hope 
to be one more gem in their professional crown,— 
they have entered on the search after the most 
economical means for providing a healthy home for 
every man, rich or poor, accorcSng to his wants, his 
place, and his condition ; and thus, hand in hand with 
the longed-for progress of education, morality, and 
culture in the nation, they will make possible a vir- 
tuous and happy fireside for our crowded and toiling 
millions. 



BALDWI N la ATHAM PIT 
CAUSES OF TYPHOID FEVEB AND 
THE CBOYDON EPIDEMIC. 

■ BY JOHN W. TRIPE, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health for Hackney. 

The active cause of typhoid fever is now uni- 
versally admitted to be a living organism or germ 
which obtains access to the intestinal canal in milk, 
water, or other fluid which is drunk, the germs 
having originally been contained in the water. It is 
a disputed point whether or not the germs develop 
themselves in well or other water independently of 
any direct infection received from human beings, but 
the almost universal belief is that the water becomes 
infected by the excreta of typhoid patients finding 
their way somehow or other into the water. Petten- 
koffer showed that a very close relation existed be- 
tween the rapid subsidence of subsoil water and out- 
breaks of fever at Munich, especially in the year 
1872, when the subsoil water was at its highest point 
in April, and very rapidly fell to a low level in 
August and September. In June, July, and August 
of the same year typhoid fever was extensively preva- 
lent at Munich. At Zurich, however, in the same 
year, the subsoil water rapidly rose, and deaths from 
typhoid also increased in a parallel manner, only 
that the deaths preceded the rise by about a fort- 
night. In this case the fever and subsoil water were 
at their lowest points in the first three and a-half 
months of the year. The conditions in these two 
cases, as well as in several epidemics which had 
occurred in this country, bein^ so opposite, some 
have considered that the relation between varying 
elevations of the subsoil water and typhoid fever has 
not been made out 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, having been much im- 
pressed with these difficulties, gave much considera- 
tion to the matter, and especially to the outbreaks of 
typhoid at Croydon. He constructed a diagram for 
the years 1853-74, showing the temperature, the 
rainfall, the number of deaths from typhoid in Croy- 
don, in Surrey, and in all England, as well as the 
percolation line, which was taken from facts sup- 
plied to him by Mr. Greeves, the late engineer to the 
East London Waterworks Company. The diagram 
shows that in 1853 there was an excessive rainfall, 
and an exceedingly high rate of death from typhoid ; 
in 1856-57 there was a small rainfall, and but a 
small amount of fever ; whilst in 1858 the rainfall 
was high, and the fever mortality unusually small 
In 1862 there was a high rate of fever, as well as 
a large rainfall, and the same occurred in 1865-66. 
In 1873 there was a latge rainfall, and a low fever 
mortality. The fever line in the diagram was much 
more level both for Surrey and all England than for 



Croydon, and therefore made it evident that some 
cause or causes must have been in operation in 
Croydon which did not exist in other localities. 
This was so patent that careful inquiries have been 
made to ascertain the origin of the outbreaks, and of 
late the water-supply ha^ been blamed, but a very 
different explanation was ofiered to that which is 
now given by Mr. Latham. 

The Croydon water-supply is derived from the 
chalk, and it is believed by Professor Aosted that as 
water passes with extreme slowness through the 
pores of the chalk, that it circulates in it through 
fissures of greater or smaller size, and that it 
is consequently not filtered in a similar way as 
when it passes through sand. Some miles from the 
town the water rushes out of the chaJk,as 'the 
bourn ' in the early part of the year, and in that way 
saturates the subsoil before it reaches the town, 
so that the boum-fiow usually takes place when the 
wells are low. If the wells are high when the bourn- 
water rushes out, and saturation of the gravel con- 
sequenUy occurs on a water-logged subsoil, Mr. 
Latham states that fever breaks out, which accounts 
for the occurrence of excessive rainfall with unusual 
prevalence of fever. In 1860-61 there was a heavy 
rainfall, but a low fever average, which arose from 
the soil being unusually dry, and so absorbent that 
the bourn water was all absorbed before it reached 
the town. In 1862 there was a large rainfall and 
high rate of fever, because the subsou was saturated 
by the rainfall of 1860-61, and by the * bourn ' water. 
The subsoil under the town was consequently water- 
logged in 1862, which accounted for the fe^'er 
epidemic. 

But if this explanation be true, how are we to 
account for the concurrence of epidemics of typhoid 
with a small rainfall, and a low line of subsoil water? 
Mr. Latham explains this in an original and roost 
important manner, by impure surface water flowing 
back and intermingling with the water derived from 
the springs which have their origin in the chalk 
beds. He has had an apparatus constructed con- 
sisting of three glass jars ; the largest placed on a 
pedestal, so that the bottom of the jar is higher than 
the top of the other jars. A leng^th of pieces of 
glass-tubing connected together with short lengths of 
caoutchouc, running below the second jar, which was 
put on a lower pedestal than the other, and passing 
dirough a hole m the lowest {part of the side of the 
third jar. The second jar conmiunicated with the 
glass-tubing by means of a short length of glass 
tube which opened into it by means of a hole in the 
bottorxL When the upper glass jar, which repre- 
sented the chalk springs, was fiUed and the tap 
turned on, the water ran into the third jar which was 
supposed to be the well from which the water was 
pumped to supply the town. The contents of the 
intermediate jar were taken as the representative of 
a well containing impure water, and therefore coloured 
with carmine. The water in the third jar (the 
analogue of the Croydon well or reservoir) was then 
drawn off by means of a syphon, representing the 
action of the pump, and in this way the water in the 
first jar, or spring, was gradually reduced until the 
hydrostatic pressure was nearly counterbalanced by 
the friction of the water running along the length of 
glass tubing. The action of the syphon (pump) 
being now more powerful than the hydrostatic pres- 
sure, and the quantity of water drawn off exceeding 
the supply, the level of the water in the third reser- 
voir jar, being reduced below the level of that in the 
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second ^impure well), the impure water flowed into 
the thira reservoir jar, and deeply tinged it with the 
coloured, impure water. 

Mr. Latham holds the opinion that this action 
precisely represents what has really occurred at the 
Croydon Waterworks, viz., that when the springs 
were low, in consequence of diminished rain-fall, the 
hydrostatic pressure of the spring was insufficient to 
prevent the pressure of water in wells, impregnated 
with subsoil water, forcing its way back and thus 
contaminating the springs themselves. Mr. Latham 
is therefore of opinion that under these circum- 
stances it is of very little use protecting the sides of 
the deep wells with iron or other impervious material, 
so as to keep out the subsoil water, because at these 
times the springs themselves become infected, and 
typhoid consequently breaks out He does not deny 
that iron well-casings are advantageous at ordinary 
periods, but only that they will not prevent impurity of 
water at times of drought in such places as Croydon. 
He attributes the fouling of the wells to leakage 
from the old town sewers. 

It may be said that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to show that the Crovdon water was the 
active cause of the typhoid outbreaks. Mr. Latham 
has therefore carefully ascertained the place of abode 
of all those who have died from typhoid, in several of 
the epidemics, and has in this way obtained the most 
conclusive evidence on this point In one outbreak 
one hundred and one deauis from typhoid were 
registered, ninety-seven of which occurred in that 
part of Croydon which is supplied by the waterworks, 
and of the four which lived outside this area, two oc- 
casionally came into it, and drank the water. In 1 865, 
fifty-one deaths were registered, and all these took 
place in the area suppli^ with water from the Croy- 
don waterworks, and the same occurred in 1866. 
Now, as only two-thirds of the town is supplied with 
this water, the proof seems irresistible. In addition, 
there are several cottages outside the town, which 
derive their water-supply from the same gravel soil, 
and one or more residents in nearly all of these were 
attacked with the disease. Mr. Latham also men- 
tioned to us one important fact, viz., that the water 
from the jar coloured with carmine, representing in- 
fected water, will sometimes pass for some distance 
in the same tube along with the spring water, with- 
out mixing with it, so that it was possible that pure 
water, and infected water might be distributed at the 
same time through the same pipe. 

It is too early for us to discuss the correctness of 
this theory, in the first place it is so opposed to all 
the notions hitherto entertained by hydraulic engi- 
neers that it should be carefully examined by those 
who are most competent to judge of its merits, which 
is likely to take place at the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers. It is to be hoped that the discussions on 
these statements will be published by the Council at 
an early period, to enable the non-professional public 
to judge for themselves. The sanitary, as well as 
pecuniary interests involved are so great that these 
statements should be most strictly sifted, and if 

g roved to be within the bounds of reasonable proba- 
ility, should be acted upon in the interests of the 
conununity at large. 



The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has written to the Beth- 
nal Green vestry, ofTering a donation of looA for the pur- 
pose of laying out with flowers and walks the burial- 
ground of the parish church of St Matthew. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to jniblication, announcements of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



SANITABY STATISTICS FOB THE I.AST 
QUABTEB OF 1876. 

It is not many years since, when a periodical con- 
taining an article with this heading would have been 
put down, or else have had its leaves turned over with 
some impatience, but now as soon as the quarterly or 
any other report of the Registrar General is received 
by the press, it is reprinted and eagerly scanned by 
a large majority of newspaper readers. This change 
in the public opinion is of much importance, as 
amongst other advantages, it 'compels the local 
authorities of watering-places and other districts who 
desire to stand well in general estimation to adopt 
sooner or later such measures as may be necessary to 
keep the death-rate of their districts from being at any 
rate above the average. It is also a matter for con- 
gratulation, as these returns are of great public utility, 
that the staff of the Registrar General is now able to 
furnish within one month after the expiration of the 
year, an immense mass of figures bearing upon the 
sanitary state of the United Kingdom during the 
preceding three months, and also a brief summary for 
the whole year. It appears that the population of 
England and Wales was estimated in the middle of 
the year at nearly 24 millions ; of Scotland nearly 3^ 
millions, and of Ireland more than 5^ millions. That 
the birth-rate of the United Kingdom was 32-9 and 
the death-rate 2 1 "o per 1,000 population,and also there 
were 271,647 children bom, against 173,638 persons 
who died in the United Kingdom during the 
quarter. 

As the marriages form] the basis of these returns 
we will refer to them first, although the information 
we have concerning them is less recent than of the 
births and deaths. It appears that there were 
99,634 persons married in the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, or at the annual rate of 16*5 per 1,000 
persons living. This was in excess of the average 
for the corresponding quarter for the last ten years. 
The marriage-rate varied very greatly, as it was as 
low as 97 per 1,000 in the county of Hertford, and 
10*0 in Suffolk, whilst it was as high as 19*3 in Nor- 
thumberland and 20*6 in Lancashire. The births 
were also in excess of the average, as 209, 505 children 
were registered in the quarter ending December 31, 
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or at the rate for the year of 347 per 1,000 persons 
living. This was not so high a rate as in 1874, but 
it was above the average in the corresponding quarter 
of the last ten years by 0*3 per 1,000. The annual 
birth-rate did not exceed 28 per 1,000 in the agricul- 
tural counties, but it was as high as 38*1 in the York, 
38*3 in the north-western, and 40*5 in the northern 
division. The birth-rate, as might have been ex- 
pected from the marriage-rate, was low in Hertford- 
shire, and was only 25*8 in Herefordshire, whilst it 
was as high as 40-5 in Staffordshire, and 437 in the 
county of Durham. In the eighteen large English 
towns the average was 37*2, which was below the 
rate for 1874. It was as low as 31-4 in Portsmouth 
and Norwich, and as high as 46*6 in Oldham and 
Salford. The increase in the population by excess of 
births and deaths during the three months was 
77,958, it having been 76,521 in 1874 and 70,283 in 
1873 during the corresponding period of the year. 

The number of English emigrants was smaller 
than in any corresponding quarter since 1862, which 
indicates a very satisfactory condition of the working 
classes, so that there can be no good and sufficient 
reason on the score of wages for the strikes which 
have so frequently occurred of late. The increased 
wages of the agricultural classes have doubtless con- 
tributed to this satisfactory result, as weU as the low 
price of bread, tea, sugar, and many other necessaries 
of life, except meat and butter. The total number 
of emigrants was 26,526, of which 3,603 were 
foreigners, 15,530 of English, 2,666 of Scotch, and 
4,727 of Irish extraction, or at the rate of 649 per 
million population of English, 763 of Scotch, and 
892 of Irish birth-place. The number of emigrants 
of all the British nationalities, especially of Irish, 
has decreased during 1875, as there were only 39,771 
Irish emigrants against a quinquennial average of 
72,381. 

The number of deaths registered in these three 
months in England and Wales was 131,547, which is 
equal to an annual death-rate of 21*8 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population, and is 0*4 below the average 
rate of the previous corresponding quarters for ten 
years. The male annual death-rate was equal to 
23*1, and the female to 20-6 per 1,000 population; 
or, if equal numbers of both sexes had been living, 
there would have been 112 deaths of males to each 
100 of females, which is a smaller difference than in 
the previous quarter, when it was 1 14 to each 100 
females. The annual death-rate varied from 17*5 and 
i8'8 in the agricultural counties to 23*5 and 257 in 
the York and north-western divisions. The lowest 
county death-rate was 15-1, in Westmoreland, and 
the highest 26-2, in Lancashire. 

The Registrar General observes that * the un- 
satisfactory sanitary condition of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the excessive death-rate which results 
therefrom, are worthy of national as weU as local 
attention. During the last quarter of 1 875 the death- 
rate in these two counties was equal to 24-9 per 



1,000, whereas in the rest of England and Wales, in* 
eluding London, it did not exceed 20*8.' The num- 
ber of persons who died during the three months in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, in excess of those who 
would have died if the rate had been only the same 
as in the rest of England, was nearly 6,ooa This, 
increased mortality is not confined to the large 
towns, but extends even to the villages in these 
counties. The death-rate in urban to rural popula- 
tions was less in 1875 ^^^^^ usual, having been only 
1 18 in the urban to each 100 in the rural population, 
instead of 127 ; -wrhilst in London and the eighteen 
largest English towns the annual death-rate avera^ 
in this quarter 25^2 per 1,000, against 22*6, 25-5, and 
28-3 in the three preceding corresponding quarters. 

The 131,547 deaths at all ages included 31,318 of 
infants under one year of age, or 149 of all the births 
registered. In the agricultural coimties there were 
only 112 deaths under one year per ipoo births, 
whereas in Yorkshire and Lancashire there were as 
many as 173. The infant mortality in Portsmouth 
was 118, in Norwich 151, in Oldham 204, and in 
Bradford 209. The annual rate of mortality between 
one and sixty years, was equal to 12*4 per ifco 
persons living at these ages in England and Wales, 
and was below the average in 1874. ^^ ^^ eighteen 
large towns it averaged 15*4 per 1,000, and ranged 
from 9*8 in Sunderland to 19*1 in Manchester, and 
22*4 in Salford. Amongst persons aged sixty years 
and upwards the rate of mortality averaged 73*3, and" 
in the eighteen large towns it was as high as 83*6 
per 1,000 living at these ages. At Liverpool it was 
'remarkably excessive,' having been no less than 
130*8 per 1,000. 

There were 6,443 deaths registered from scarlet 
fever, 4,603 from diarrhoea, 3,645 from fever, 2,847 
from whooping-cough, 1,837 from measles, 817 from 
diphtheria, and 149 from small-pox, making a total of 
20,341 deaths from these diseases. Scarlet fever was 
by far the most fatal, especially in the urban popu- 
lations, but not to so great an extent as in 1847, so 
that the Registrar General was of opinion ' that the 
present epidemic was passing away,' which was 
not the case in London. The death-rate for the 
quarter per 1,000 inhabitants was only 0*67 in the 
south-eastern division, whereas it was as high as 
1*66 in the London division, 2*8 in Leicester, 3'oin 
Bradford, 3*2 in Salford, and 5-0 in BristoL It ex- 
ceeded 10 per 1,000 population in several places 
i^entioned in the report, which is considered by the 
Registrar General as indicative of their bad sanitary 
condition. He says, ' Epidemics of scarlet fever or 
of other zymotic diseases may be turned to good 
account, if they be accepted, as they almost invari- 
ably are, as evidence of the need for sanitary reform 
and lead to its adoption.' 

The deaths from fever in 1875 ^'^C'^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
have been registered for any year ever since we have 
had accurate records, as they reached only to 0*52 
per 1,000 population. There were 1 2,545 deaths froon 
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fever during the year, and assuming that there were 
ten recoveries to one death, and the average duration 
of the illness was five weeks, there would have been 
140,000 cases during the year, and ' the cost of these 
i4o/xx> poor patients to the community, arising 
partly from incapacity for work, and partly from ex- 
penses of nursing and medical treatment, cannot be 
put at less than 3or. per week for each, which would 
amount to no less a sum than 1,050,000/. for the 
year/ In London the death-rate from fever for this 
quarter was only 0*38 per 1,000, whilst * in the north- 
western and York divisions where the midden 
system prevails it was 0-87,' and it is * most fatal 
alike in town and country, wherever insanitary con- 
ditions favour its development' There was a 
number of places in which fever occurred, and ' these 
local outbreaks are, as usual, mostly attributable to 
imperfect drainage and imptue water, and each of 
these places now has a sanitary authority responsible 
for the adoption of precautions which shall prevent 
the recurrence of similar outbreaks.' 

Whooping cough caused a mortality of 0-47 per 
1,000, and was most fatal in Cheshunt, Potton, 
Stratton, Leek and Pemberton. The death-rate 
from measles was equal to 0*30, and was partiailarly 
high in Hxeter and Carlisle, which the Registrar- 
General considers ' indicates the necessity of a rigid 
investigation of their sanitary state.' Diarrhoea was 
proportionately more fatal than in the corresponding 
period of 1870-4. There were 1 1,278 deaths registered 
in public establishments, or 8*6 per cent, of the total 
deaths. Of these 5,583 occurred in the eighteen 
large towns, or nearly one-half of ths whole number 
in England ; this was at the rate of 13*3 per cent 
of all the deaths in the large towns, whilst in the 
rest of England and Wales it was only 6*4 per cent 
What the proportion of deaths in hospitals to the 
total population is in large towns, and in other parts 
of England is not given, so that we cannot guess 
even how large a proportion of this excess was caused 
by the deaths of the rural population in urban hos- 
pitals. The inquest cases averaged 6*4 per cent of 
the total deaths in the eighteen largest towns, against 
an average of 5*4 per cent for all England. 

The return, taken as a whole, is decidedly satis- 
factory, as the marriages were in excess of the 
decennial average, the birth-rate also higher than 
the mean for the same period except in 1874, and the 
death-rate below the average of ten years to the 
extent of 0*4 per 1,000 population. When to these 
favourable features we add the largely} diminished 
emigration, we can but congratulate ourselves from 
a statistical point of view on our natural progress. 
We believe also that these figures indicate consider- 
able sanitary improvements, a more general diffusion 
of wealth, and consequently of comforts, and an 
advance in the general well-being of our highly 
favoured nation. 



The corponition of Sudbuiy, after an animated dis- 
cussion, have decided to adopt the Goux closet system. 

At St. Leonards, Exeter, a meeting has been held and 
a resolution passed, that it is es^edient that it should be 
constituted a Local Government District 

Mr. William Newton, one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Bosud of Works, died on the 9th 
instant, from the effects of a carbuncle on his neck. Mr. 
Newton recently contested Ipswich in the Liberal interest. 

According to a return just issued, there are 340 
coroners in England and Wales, and the cost of the coroners 
and the expenses of the inquests in the last year given 
amounted to 82,538/. 

A DEPUTATION from the National Training School for 
Cookery waited upon the Lord President on the 9th instant, 
and requested that Government should encourage the 
creation of trained teachers of the culinary art by sending 
annually scholars to be properly trained — ten or so from 
each of the female training-schools. The Lord President 
admitted the importance of the subject, and assured the 
deputation that the matter would have his fullest con- 
sideration. 

The report of the directors of the Liverpool Sewage 
Utilisation Company, which has just been issued, shows 
that the affairs of the company are not in a very flourishing 
condition. The directors have had to advance or guarantee 
about 1,900/., and though they consider it is only a ques- 
tion of time for the demands of the sewage to become 
larger, they think some fresh arrangements ought to be 
made for Uie future. It is proposed, therefore, to enter 
into certain arrangements as to leasing, or, failing these, to 
wind up the company altogether. 

The Lord President, Mr. Sclater-Booth, and Viscount 
Sandon received a deputation of members of the medical 
profession on the 9th instant, for the purpose of recom- 
mending that steps should be taken for securing to the 
public efficient women as midwives, and so prevent the 
undue rate of infant mortality which existed in this 
country. The Duke of Richmond admitted the import- 
ance of the subject, but pointed out that that importance 
was scarcely exceeded by the difficulty which they en- 
countered when they came to take a practical view of the 
matter. 

The Duke of Northumberland will move, on Thursday 
the 23rd inst., for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
working and management of works and manufactories 
smelting, burning, or converting ores and minerals by 
which sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and am- 
moniacal or other gases are given off, to ascertain the effect 
produced thereby on animal and vegetable life, and to re- 
port on the means to be adopted for the pr^ention of 
injury thereto arising from the exhalations of such adds and 
gases, and upon the l^slative measures required for this 
purpose. 

The Workmen's Dwellings Improvement Company 
(Limited), of 121, Pall Mall, S.W., have entered into a 
contract with Mr. Stephenson, the contractor, for the 
erection of a tenement block of buildings in Mint Street, 
Borough, at a cost of 10,104/. Hiis is the first attempt 
that has been made in this locality for the imorovement of 
the dwellings of the poor, and the company have secured 
a large area of ground upon which as many as sixty tene- 
ments, we believe, can be built. Mr. FraiJc E. Thicke is 
the architect, and has prepared the plans, and every im- 
provement in the way of ventilation and sanitation has 
been adopted. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE SANITARY 
DISTRICTS. 
Mr. Haviland informs us that he intends to offer 
Himself for re-election as medical officer of health to the 
above sanitary districts. 

SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 
The second ordinary meeting this year of the Society 
of Public Analysts took place at the Cannon Street Hotel 
on Wednesday last. A paper was read by Mr. Allen on 
'The Estimation of Quinme ;' there was also a paper by 
Dr. Muter on * Butter,' on which there was a very ani- 
mated discussion. 

HEALTH OF WATERING-PLACES. 

The following resolution, passed at the Brighton Social 
Science Congress, has been forwarded to the Medical 
Officer of Health of every watering-place in England and 
Wales, requesting the favour of communicating to the 
Committee their views as to the best mode of carrying the 
same into effect, with special reference to their own lo- 
calitv : — * That it be recommended to the Council to suggest 
to the local sanitary authorities of our Ei^lish watering- 
places and health resorts the desirability of establishing a 
system by means of which owners ,of lodging-houses and 
hotels should be enabled to have their premises inspected 
by a competent authority, and certified if found free from 
infection and in a general healthy condition, with reference 
to drainage and other sanitary arrangements.' 



TYPHOID FEVER AT BOLTON. 

The appearance of another of those outbreaks of 
typhoid fever which have of late been so fatally rife 
throughout the country b reported by Dr. Settle, the 
mediod officer of the district, to the Astley Bridge Local 
Board, Bolton. He reports the existence of a number of 
cases in a certain locality in Bolton, in eleven out of 
thirteen of which milk from the same &rm had been used 
in greater or less quantities. Up to the present time, it is 
gratifying to know that but one &tal case has occurred, 
and the others are progressing favourably. The farm 
from whence the suspected milk is supplied derives its 
water-supply from the Bolton Corporation Waterworks 
and none else is used. The drainage of the houses in 
which the fever has appeared is, it seems, good, but the 
drains have direct communication with the houses through 
the slop-pipes being untrapped. All the houses have out- 
side privy accommodation with open ash-pits. The water- 
supply here also comes from the Bolton Corporation Water- 
works. Dr. Settle remarks that if the milk has been the 
vehicle of infection, which in the present aspect of the 
case seems highly probable, it is not easy to ascertain the 
sources of contamination. As giving additional interest to 
the case, though by no means explaining it, Dr. Settle 
states that the mrmer, who has supplied the milk supposed 
to be the cause of the epidemic under notice, admits having 
borrowed three quarts of milk from Kershaw's, the farm 
whence the milk which is supposed to have caused 
the Eagley outbreak was obtained, which he mixed 
with his own milk. He says, however, that this was 
not distributed to the district where the fever has 
now made its appearance. Moreover, the length of 
time since he borrowed this milk would make it a 
month prior to the first of the cases referred to, which 
was in his own house, the servant girl being the first, and 
himself the second to be attack«i. The chain of cir- 
cumstances seemi, ho^^ever, clear enough. The £uiner 
obtained milk from Kershaw's, the infected farm at Eagley, 
and his servant and himself became ill with typhoid from 
partaking of it The infection by some hitherto unascer- 
tained means of communication was conveyed to the source 
of water-supply, thence to the milk, and hence an outbreak 
of typhoid fever in the consumers of the milk from the farm 
to which typhoid had been imported from Kershaw's farm. | 



PEOPLE'S CAFES. 

A FEW days since several noblemen and g entlem en, 
accompanied by the Directors of the People's CafiSs 
Company, paid a visit to one of their establishments, 
situated in High Street, WhitechaDel, which has recently 
undergone extensive alterations. The chief object of the 
company in establi^ing these cafes was to affind attractive 
and cheerful places of public refreshment in the mofit 
densely populated parts of London and elsewhere, as a 
counter-attraction to gin-palaces. The want of places 
where good tea and coffee and other non-intoxicating re- 
freshments can be obtained at moderate prices has long 
been felt, and perhaps this establishment has been the 
most successful of any, and deservedly so, as it is fitted up 
\\ith every reasonable comfort As there are about 1,500 
coffee-houses in London, each of which yields a greater or 
less profit to the owner, it is only reasonable to expect that 
one conducted economically and yet so as to afford better 
acconomodation than ordinary coffee-houses, should give a 
fair profit on the outlay. Any places of this description, 
whidi will draw the working-clsisses away from the public- 
houses, must be of advantage to those, frequenting them as 
well as to the public generally, if only for the reason that, 
if the expenditure in strong dnnks can be diminished, there 
will be a larger margin to be spent on the home and on 
the education of the diildren, and thus paaperism and 
crime will be diminished. 



HOW NOT TO DO IT— THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 

Some years since the Local Government Board departed 
from their usual traditions, and instead of confining their 
action on a recalcitrant local authority, to a paper warfare, 
they in accordance with powers vested in them proceeded 
to do the works requisite to remove the evils conaplained 
of. It would naturally be supposed that the Local Govern- 
ment Board with its engineers and other officers would ha\'e 
framed careful and elaborate plans for the drainage and 
water-supply which they had required the Epping Local 
Sanitary Authority to cany out, and that the plans properly 
discussed and laid down, would have been carried into 
effect in the best possible manner ; but it appears from a 
report of Sir J. Bazalgette that, although the board 
expended 11,900/. of public money, the value of the works 
to the local authority is nothing like so great. The Local 
Government Board has therefore offered them to the rate- 
payers of the district for 5,000/!; the difference we suppose 
is to be paid out of some fund or other which either has 
been or will be provided by the public. 

It is stated that the whole matter turned out a fisulwe, as 
the supply of water was very limited, and some of the 
sewers were constructed in such positions that it would be 
very costly to connect the houses with them. The local 
autnority then refused to take the works under their control 
and recoup the outlay, so that they are now offered to 
them at less than half the prime cost, and a meeting of the 
ratepayers is to be held shortly to take the matter into 
consideration. 

Mr. Dexter in his pamphlet on the Government of 
London said, that whenever the Local Government Board 
< meddled they muddled,' and this is a fresh illustration of 
the truth of his statement. They have appointed banisters 
as inspectors when they shoidd have selected medical 
officers who had had previous experience in the woik to be 
done, and have thus tried to fit square pegs into round 
holes. Perhaps something similar was done in this casc^ 
for we can scarcely believe that an engineer of any stand- 
ing in his profession would have oonstracted water works 
which would not afford a sufficient supply for present needs^ 
much less for the future, and have placed sewers in sadi a 
position as renders them comparatively useless. Patronage 
IS a good thing when properly exercised, but if we are ta 
judge by the results, it has not been wisely bestowed in 
this instance. 
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PEOPLE V, PIGS. 
Dr. Ksufster, one of the medical officers of health 
for Wandsworth, reported at the last meeting of the 
Wandsworth Board of Works, that many of the houses in 
Savona Street were in a bod sanitary state, from leaky 
osteins, imtnpped drains, want of water-supply to the 
closets, and in some cases leaky drains. Some of the 
houses were also dirty and dilapidated, and not fit for 
human habitation* There had been several cases of scarlet 
fever in these houses. He also found no less than thirty- 
one pigs which were kept in a cleanly state, and in pro- 
perly constructed and well-drained sties. One of the 
Doard obsenred that he thought the bad state of the pre- 
mises must be due to the fault of the landlords, because he 
read in the report that the pigs were kept in a cleanly 
state. After some discussion it was ordered that proceed- 
ings immediately be taken to compel the owners to do the 
necessary works. We are not outte sure that the filthy 
state of the houses was the fitult of the landlords, as a large 
proportion of the nuisances found on property occupied by 
the poor is caused by their careless, destructive, or filthy 
habits. If summonses could be taken out against people 
who habitually kept their rooms in a dirty state, they 
wonkl keep them clean, in the same way as these pigsties 
were kept ; because it is only since sunmionses have been 
taken out against people who kept pigs in a dirty state 
that so satisfactory a report has been made concerning 
them. 

BAD BOILERS. 

We have repeatedly, and several times at considerable 
length, exposed the dxmgerous systems of hot-water sup- 
plies whicn obtain in our domestic arrangements, and every 
winter the newspapers are compelled to note the disasters 
to life and property which accrue from their senseless use. 
Hie excuse found for this state of things is. that unfortu- 
nately householders do not understand mechanics and en- 
gineering, and must blindly accept whatever is specified 
by the architect or the builder. It is most unfortunate, 
however, to notice that the same apathy — and here it can 
be due to no ignorance — seems to rest with the employers 
of labour who use steam power, for according to a late 
report of the Manchester Steam Users' Association, 617 
persons have fallen victims to explosions of boilers in ten 
years, and 997 others were injured. This was for the ten 
years ending 1874. In 1875 there were 67 martyrs and 96 
temporary sufferers. 

The cause seems to be the making use of bad boilers, 
often purchased at second hand, and often too the good 
boilers are worked long after they have become totally un- 
fit through thinness. The Association is now determined 
to investigate in a searching manner the case of every new 
explosion, and are resolved that no n^ligence shall escape 
detection under cover of a verdict of ' Accidental death.' 
It would be wise for the health officers to exercise the same 
jurisdiction in domestic fatalities, for after all the kitchen 
boiler belongs to the sanitary department of an establish- 
ment 

OUTBREAK OF SCARLATINA IN STOCK- 
PORT UNION. 

The sanitary inspector reported to this local authority 
that scarlatina prevailed extensively in several parts of the 
onion, that several cases had occurred at Gee Cross, that 
there were many cases at Cheadle Hulme, and also that 
three cases had happened in a house at Greave Fold, which 
was in a very bad sanitary condition. It comprised three 
rooms on the basement, but two were so damp that no one 
could live in them, consequently the father, mother, and 
four children lived in one room. Three of the children 
were ill with it, the father had sore throat, and the mother 
bad only been confined a fortnight. Orders were issued 
for the abatement of the nuisances. A complaint was also 
Bade of a pit into which all kinds of accumulations, in- 
cluding night-soil, had been thrown, so that it was extremely 



offensive and injurious to health. A large number of 
houses improperly drained were reported at Cheadle Huhne, 
but as they are nearly a quarter of a mile firom the highway, 
they could only be drained properly by their formation into 
a special drainage area ; the mspector was ordered to see 
the landlord on &e subject. 

These facts show some of the difficulties which rural 
sanitary authorities have to encounter in carrying out the 
provisions of the Public Health Act The chairman 
thought that no distinction should be made as regards 
houses like these at a rental of 120/. to 130/. a year, and 
smaller houses, but that the landlord should be compelled 
as far as possible to abate the nuisance. This most pro- 
bably will be done, at any rate to a certain extent, after 
such an expression of opinion on the part of the chairman. 

INFANT MORTALITY IN WARWICKSHIRE. 

The laige county of Warwick, with an area of 
^30,307 acres, and a population in 1871 of 630,472 per- 
sons, affords a very large proportion of deaths under one 
year to total deaths, and the varying percentages in the 
different districts show how much this mortality is due to 
preventable causes. The total number of deaths in thi& 
country during the quarter ending January I, 1876, was 
3,708, of which 990 were of infants under one year old, or 
at the rate of 26*6 per cent, of the whole number of deaths. 
Dr. Wilson, in his report to the town council of Warwick, 
says, * Last year I had to report that it was considerably 
in excess of the average for the whole of England and 
Wales, and during the past year it has arisen still higher. '^ 
He found that a large proportion of the deaths were at- 
tributed to the wasting diseases of childhood, but many in 
reality were caused by starvation and neglect. That certi- 
ficates of deaths from ' wasting,' ' low vitality, atrophy, 
and marasmus ' is sadly suggestive of something more than 
impaired heritage, and points but too clearly to intentional 
neglect, that is to say, in not a few instances to culpable 
homicide. The word ^ Herodian ' might be applied to 
many of these deaths, as they are a needless sacrifice of 
infant life. ' I would especially commend the considera- 
tion of this painful subject to the clergy district visitors and 
others who take a philanthropic interest in the welfare of 
the poorer inhabitants of the town, in order to enlist their 
help in preventing this excessive waste of life.' We agree 
with Dr. Wilson in the great importance of taking proper 
measures for reducing this enormous mortality of infants. 
In a country such as Warwick, even after allowing for the 
excess which always occurs in manufacturing cities and 
towns, such as Birmingham, the percentage should not be 
nearly so high. If nothing can be done without legis- 
lative interference, we should welcome a change in the law 
which would render parents criminally responsible for such 
carelessness and neglect as directly tend to shorten the 
lives of their offspring. Cases constantly occur of women 
having eight or ten children and only rearing one or two, 
the deaths of the others having occurred from improper 
feeding, want of care, and indeed what we consider to be 
criminal neglect. We have known many instances in 
which mothers weaned their babes to admit of their work- 
ing, and fed their infants on bread and water sweetened 
with sugar ; and when recommended to obtain milk, have 
replied, ' That it 'was too dear,' although they could afford 
to procure beer for themselves. Surely such cases as these 
are little, if any, better than what Dr. Wilson terms them, 
• culpable homicide.' 

NOXIOUS FUMES FROM MANUFACTORIES. 

In spite of the Alkali Acts, to say nothing of the sani- 
tary legislation of the last few years, the nuisance caused 
by the escape of noxious gases from the chimneys of various 
manufiictones does not appear to have been greatly abated. 
A petition has just been presented to the House of Com- 
mons by the Lancashire and Cheshire Association for con- 
trolling the escape of Noxious Vapours and Fluids from 
Manufactories, and others, praying for relief. The peti- 
tioners being owners or holders of land in the neighbour 
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liood of the alkali and copper works at Widnes, St. 
Helens, Runcorn, and other parts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, state that they are suffering most serious injury 
from the noxious vapours and fluids issuing from those 
works, which threaten to make much of the land in the 
neighbourhood almost valueless. The petition states that, 
by passing the first Alkali Act in 18(53, ^^^ Legislature 
admitted the existence of the evil by requiring the 
manufacturers to condense ninety-five per cent, of the 
acids passing into their chimneys, and appointing an in- 
spector to see that regulation observed. That this Act was 
amended by another Act in 1874, which brought in, for 
the first time, the smelting of copper by the wet process, 
and requiring the manufacturers to condense their gases 
still furuier by not allowing more than one-fifth of a grain 
per cubic foot, or about 2^ per cent, of the gases, to 
escape by each chimney. That in ,1863, when the alkali 
trade was almost new, the manufactories of soda and 
copper were comparatively few in number; but those 
trades being highly remunerative the number of works has 
become very great and is every year increasing. That 
while the works were few, the permitted maximum of 
gases allowed to escape, though undoubtedly injurious, 
was as nothing compared with the immense volume of 
gases thrown up now that the chimneys have become so 
numerous. That the escaping vapours, consisting of sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and the acids of 
nitrogen, chlorine, and sulphuretted hydrogen, possess a 
character destructive of vegetation and injurious to health, 
and affect the neighbourhood for several miles about the 
works, more particularly in the direction of the prevailing 
winds; and woods and trees, until lately healthy and 
flourishing on both sides of the Mersey, have fallen victims 
to their influence and been killed. That neither of the 
Acts which have been mentioned includes the dry process 
in smelting copper, the fumes of which are highly delete- 
rious ; that neither of them takes account of the escapes 
of gas in drawing the charges, or of the fiimes escaping by 
the chimneys at night, or of the fumes escaping night and 
day from the great mounds of waste aroimd each work, or 
of the foetid streams which flow thence in wet weather, 
nor does either lAct require a self-registering apparatus 
such as is used in gas and water-works for measuring the 
total escape of gases up the chimneys, nor does it give 
the inspector or his sub-inspector any adequate power by 
fine or otherwise to punish offenders for bad working, 
either by carelessness, negligence, or bad construction of 
works. 
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THE CREMATION SOCIETY. 

The council of the Cremation Society of London 
is now enabled to offer to its subscribers and sup- 
porters a brief report of what has been done during 
the past two years. Until the present time, so varied 
and numerous have been the obstacles encountered, 
and so much delay has been occasioned by them, 
that it has been impossible at an earlier period for 
the council to offer any definite record of their 
labours, much less of any progress achieved. The 
earliest duty of the council after its formation was, 
in their opinion, to ascertain whether the performance 
of cremation was legally possible in this country. A 
case was accordingly drawn by the late Mr. Shirley 
Brooks — one of the council, whose death is deeply 
lamented by his colleagues — and this was placed in 
the hands of James Crowdy, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 
with instructions to obtain two legal opinions of high 
standing. Dr. Tristram and Mr. Meadows White, 
were invited to consider the question, and did so ; 
but some months necessarily elapsed, for these 



opinions discussed the subject at considerable length, 
and were certainly the result of a careful and ex- 
tended investigation. They were, moreover, on the 
whole, favourable to the views of those who advocate 
cremation, and such as to warrant the councU in 
concluding that the performance of the process was 
perfectly legal,^ provided that it involved no cons^ 
quence which *could be construed by any one as a 
nuisance. The council accordingly next investigated 
several different modes proposed for accomplishing 
cremation with special reference to the condition 
above named. After due consideration and examina- 
tion, they decided that the process known as the 
'Patent Regenerative Gas Furnace* of Dr. Wm. 
Siemens appeared to offer greater advantages than 
any other, being unattended by the evolution of any 
products of an objectionable character, or such as 
could have even the semblance of a nuisance. The 
council next obtained estimates as to the probable 
cost of land, buildings, and machinery suitable for 
performing the process, and for providing all accom- 
modation necessary of an efficient kind. The 
estimates varied, according to different plans, from 
3,000/. to 5,000/. A portion of this sum was at once 
subscribed by themselves, and the remainder was 
asked by subscription from the public, but sufficient 
funds were not thus forthcoming for tbe purpose, and 
a further delay ensued. Subsequently, the proprietors 
of the Great Northern Cemetery expressed their 
readiness to find a space for the erection of the ne- 
cessary buildings, and liberally offered the free use 
of their chapels and other acconmiodations of various 
kinds on their estate in order to promote the object 
of the society. Their offer was at once accepted ; the 
purchase of a plot of their enclosed ground was n^ 
gotiated, plans were drawn, compared, and selected 
for the purpose of building, and Dr. William Siemens 
generously provided complete working plans and 
specifications of the machinery, etc., without any 
charge. It may be mentioned here that the best 
thanks of the Council are also due to Mr. Crowdy, 
for his liberality in refusing all remuneration for 
legal and other services rendered in obtaining the 
opinions referred to, and in advising in relation to 
other matters. A gentleman then offered to guarantee 
and defray, if necessary, the cost of the whole affeir 
over and above 500/, to be subscribed by the Council, 
which latter condition was immediately complied 
with, and the offer closed with. The land, however, 
on which it was proposed to build had been con- 
secrated, and it appeared desirable to apply to the 
bishop of the diocese, in relation to any jurisdiction 
he might have in the matter. Accordingly, the pro- 
prietors of the cemetery made application to the 
bishop for permission to realise the plan proposed 
by the Council. The reply received was as follows : 
* Danbury Palace, Chelmsford, August 26, 1875- 
Gentlemen, — I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 
1 6th inst, asking my consent as bishop to the setting 
apart a portion of the Great Northern Cemetery, in 
my diocese, for the purpose of cremation. I cannot 
consent— moreover, I have not the power to consent 
— to the introduction of such a mode of disposing of 
the bodies of the dead. I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, T. L. Roffen.' The execution of 
the design was at once stopped by this decision, and 
no other public steps have since been taken. It 
appeared so desirable to inaugurate the system in 
connection with an existing cemetery, in order to 
offer on the same spot the option of either process, 
that the original idea of making an independent 
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tftablishment for cremation is deferred for the 
present The Council intends, as heretofore, to 
promote their object, being in no way deterred by 
obstacles and difficulties of a temporary character ; 
for they have no doubt whatever that the time is not 
bx distant when their aims will be realised. To 
this end they ask for funds, and guarantee the com- 
pletion of their plans, in the most eligible spot attain- 
able, as soon as these are raised. Donations may be 
made, as heretofore, to Sir Samuel Scott, Bart, and 
Ca, Bankers, Cavendish Square, or to the Secretary^ 
Mr. W. Eassie. C.E., 1 1 Argyll Street, London, W. 

The Secretary will be happy to receive and 
register communications from any persons who desire 
to avoid for themselves the process of burial after 
death, and who prefer cremation, whenever it shall 
be practicable. 



SJcbical ©fficcr's ^tport. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, U.S.A. 

Through the courtesy of the secretary to the 
board of health for the city and port of Philadelphia, 
Dr. William H. Ford, a copy of their annual report 
for 1S74 has been forwarded to us. This report 
occupies 406 pages, besides numerous sheets of dia- 
grams, tables, etc. With the exception of the first 
annual report of the medical officer of health for 
Sheffield, Dr. Griffin, no report we have yet seen will 
bear any comparison with this Philadelphian one. 
It is most thorough and complete. Indeed, it is com- 
plete to redundancy, so mucn so that, with all respect 
to its compilers, we would suggest that a condensation 
of its contents would increase rather than detract 
from its value. The same facts are narrated or dis- 
played over and over again, and this reiteration 
becomes a little wearisome as well as perplexing. 
In the first place we have the report proper of the 
board, then the reports of the physician to the 
municipal hospital and the physician to the lazaretto, 
a meteorologicad report, and finally the report of the 
'health officer.' The board's report and that of the 
health officer deal mainly with the same facts and 
events, only their order is not identical For in- 
stance, the boani in its vital statistics adopts *■ the 
one in use in England.' The health officer's tables 
are made out in ^phabetical order. This alone adds 
fifty-two pages to the report 

However, to come to the subject-matter of the 
report, we find that for the year 1874 the deaths per 
1,000 persons living in Philadelphia was at the rate 
3f 19*66 per cent, the birth-rate 25*01, and the 
marriage-rate 8*5. This death-rate is a low one, and 
iie birth-rate is pro raid lower stilL Excluding still- 
births, the percentage of deaths under one year was 
z6*i2, and under five years 43*64 of the total mor- 
ah'ty. Including still-births, the percentage under 
me year amounted to 30*53 per cent The per- 
centage of deaths under one year to births registered 
i^as 83*5, a very high percentage indeed. In Phila- 
lelphia part of the population consists of coloured 
people, and the report states that their number con- 
inues almost stationary ; in other words, amongst 
he coloured population the deaths equal the births. 

Taking the contents of the report in the order in 
rhich they appear, the first matter to be noticed is 
bat J 874 was remarkable for exemption from 



epidemic diseases, and this the board think reflects 
creditably on the hygienic condition of the city, but 
it is harmy wise to lay too much stress on one year's 
immunity. From tables given in the report it is. 
evident that short periods of immunity are not to be 
relied upon as permanent health indices, neither do 
they quite bear out the self-congratulatory statement 
of the board. In 1873 and 1874 there were 39 and 
37 deaths from small-pox, 30 and 117 from measles,. 
319 and 354 from scarlet fever, no and 181 from 
diphtheria, 200 and 119 from croup, 382 and 472 
from typhoid fever, 1,114 ^nd 859 from cholera in- 
fantum. Of course the increase in population which 
has taken place tends to add a little in favour of the 
board's statement In 1871 and 1872 small-pox 
caused 1,879 ^^'^ "^t^^l deaths. It is to be feared, 
and the boaird evidenUy fears, that, owing to neglect 
of vaccination, other small-pox massacres are to be 
feared. 

As to the general method of carrying out sanitary 
work, it appears that the board possesses power to 
deal with nuisances suo tnotUy for legal proceedings 
have been exceptional, and then only at common 
law. 

Defective street pavements come i^ for sweeping 
condemnation, and the *• passenger railway com- 
panies ' are held greatly responsible for this eviL 
The board seem to be strongly impressed with the 
Val de Travers' pavement, and recommend their 
universal adoption. The board seems to study 
periodical sanitary literature far in favour of the Val 
de Travers' system ; long extracts are cjuoted from 
the Popular Science Monthfyy No. xxxviiL, p. 50, and 
in another portion of their report a most intimate^ 
knowledge of the many facts collected by Krepp in 
his ' Sewage Questions,' is demonstrated Defective 
though the pavements of Philadelphia may be, the 
board have gone in with all their might for street 
cleansing and the removal of garbage and ofiiaL It 
is a noteworthy circumstance that a portion of the 
report is devoted towards proving that, in contract- 
ing! for scavenging, it is often far from wise to ac- 
cept ' the lowest tender,' even when proper security 
is furnished by the contractor. 

The number of dwelling-houses in Philadelphia 
in 1870 was 112,366, and the expense of street 
cleansing, etc, per head 41 cents. In New York it 
was 104 cents, in Boston 1 10 cents, and in Baltimore 
60 cents. It is rather curious to note that New 
York, with its more than million inhabitants, has 
only 64,044 houses against Philadelphia's 112,366, 
showing how immense must the buildings be in the 
former city. 

As to scavenging closets, wells, etc., the board 
strongly recommend a pneumatic system which, if 
not Captain Liemur's,*is evidently borrowed from his. 
The name of the patentee of the system recom- 
mended is not given ; but as near a monopoly as 
the board could well, or perhaps dare, give has been 
given to a company to work a pneumatic process of 
removing faecal matter, and we trust the board's 
anticipations will be realised. 

It is indeed ' a matter of great surprise ' that no 
provision has been made for public water-closets 
and urinals, and the board's recommendation that 
the Parisian plan of cabinets d*aisance should be 
established should be carried out, and with them we 
do not fear but that they ' can be so constructed and 
managed as not in the least to offend the most 
delicate sense of modesty.' It is a disgrace to us 
here in England that our railway stations shotdd be 
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practically the only public conveniences of this class 
we possess. 

In this report no information is given as to the 
system of closet adopted, but incidental remarks 
lead to the belief that water-closets are the rule. 

A most important section of the report is devoted 
to the water-supply. Philadelphia has an ample 
supply, but the quality is in inverse ratio to the 
quantity. The river Schuylkill is the main source of 
supply, and into this river the board complain great 
quantities of sewage and slaughter-house refuse are 
poured. According to Dr. Cresson, the analyst, the 
Philadelphia water often contains 17*14, 15*17, 7*86 
pounds of free ammonia in the 1,000,000 U.S. gal- 
lons. The albuminoid ammonia sUso is at times 
enormously heavy. One sample contained 2277, 
another 12*13, ^^ others 9*72 pounds per \fxx>fiioo 
U.S. gallons. 

Dr. Cresson pays a high tribute to the Wanklyn 
method, but appears to use it and Frankland's side 
by side. He also determines ' sewage by the method 
of Wanklyn and Chapman.' In all probability 
Mr. Wanklyn will rather protest against this defini- 
tion of part of his process. Organic matter ' deter- 
mined by ignition ' in the Philadelphia water runs 
from 232*20 to 135*00 pounds per 1,000,000 U.S. 
gallons. ' To convert pounds in the 1,000,000 U.S. 
gallons into grains to the gallon it is only necessary 
to set the decimal point three figures to the left and 
multiply by seven. Thus 92.85 pounds to the 
\foOyO0o U. S. gallons » 0*09285 x 7 « 0*64995 
grains to U.S. gallons. 

Dr. Cresson draws attention to the ' very delicate 
re^agents modern chemistry has given us for the 
determination of sulphuric acid,' of which the 
presence in very minute quantities may materially 
affect the wholesomeness of our water-supply,' and 
he quotes a memorandum from his laboratory record 
to tne effect that ' hasmatoxylene in neutral solution 
seems to possess a claim in the domain of micro- 
chemistry as either the newest test for ammonia or 
sulpho-cyanide test for ferric iron,' and the memo- 
randum adds that 'in the examination of natural 
waters with this re-agent by the use of a standard 
ammonia- solution it has been found quite possible to 
detect the presence of one part 6f free sulphuric acid 
in about three and a half million parts of water.' Of 
course hsematoxyline is a colour test. We hardly see 
how it is solely applicable to sulphuric acid. 

Curiously enough, although Dr. Cresson would 
condemn water which contained sulphiuic acid ' in 
very minute ' quantities, he calls attention in this 
same report to the fact that the river Schuylkill * re- 
ceives from many sources quite laige amounts of free 
sulphuric acid ; ' and quoting from Dr. Fuller of our 
St George's Hospital recommends the addition of 
sulphuric acid to drinking water as beneficial and as 
a prophylactic. The action of the acid on organic 
matter in water resulting in < the exudation of the one 
and the conversion of the other into a gaseous form, 
in which shape it escapes into the air.' 

There are many other matters worthy of attention ; 
for instance, the question as the influence of season 
on conceptions is very fully gone into, and the tables 
as to ages, nativities, etc. are most interesting and 
elaborate. As remarked at the outset, the over- 
elaboration of this report rather militates against its 
referential ability ; and in compiling their next report 
we would reconunend the boanl and their officers to 
consider the practicability of avoiding iteration 
even to the third and fourth degree. It does not 



appear that the ' health officer ' is a medical man. 
llie secretary to the board is not, but his office is 
apparently an honorary one. We congratulate him 
on the result of his labours, and hope that another 
year the board will be able to state that the many 
reforms they so justly and forcibly urge, incloding 
compulsory vaccination, improved quality of water- 
supply, and the appointment of a public analyst, will 
have been carried out. 

^arliamentarg ^roatbhtgs. 

. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
{Friday f March 9.) 
Mr. M. Henry objected to the new plans for tfae 
Knightsbridge Barracks on sanitary grounds; the bed-room 5 
of the soldiers being placed over the stabhng. If it vas 
absolutely necessary to place the barracks in this partioilar 
locality, it would be far better with a view to effectual 
sanitary r^^alation to take a slice off the park and construct 
barracks of which the county would not feel ashamed, 
and divert the road in front of the present barracks. He 
hoped the House would reconsider the subject. — Mr. Hardy 
said the proposed barracks would be erected upon the best 
sanitary principles, combined with architectural heautj. 
The plan had been examined by the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department, and he had been unable to 
find any fault with it in a sanitary point of view, and tlie 
stables would in no way interfere with the health of 
soldiers, their wives and children, who would have to Ufc 
over them, and if he thought otherwise he would not pro- 
pose the erection of the building. The year 1873 had 
been seized on as showing the great amount of sickness in 
Knightsbridge Barracks; but if the average had been taken 
for ten 3rears it would have been found that the amoont of 
sickness there was pretty much that of other barracks, and 
it should be remembered that big men were more subject 
to consumptive disease than small men. On the whole, 
the men in Knightsbridge were as healthy as the troops 
stationed at other barracl^ 

SCURVY. 
In reply to Mr. Waid, Sir C. Adderley said: The 
board of trade has received a report from the recciTcr of 
wrecks at Cardiff that the William Wilson^ of Whitehaven, 
has put into that port with six severe cases of scurrr 
on board, and that the provisions and lime-juice were ex* 
hausted when the vessel arrived. The medical officer vas 
instructed to proceed at once to Cardiff to hold an inqmrr 
and report. Another medical officer, Dr. Ladbroke, is it 
present holding an inquiry into the case of the TaUsman. 
In the case of the Black PrincCy an inquiry was held. The 
medical inspector, Dr. Spooner, reported that the caasci 
were dirty habits of the crew, bad water taken in at 
Bassein, and the use of cook*s slush by the men. He also 
observed that scurvy increased where teetotalism was 
practised (much laughter), and recommended a ratioocrT 
spirits in such cases. The DuJie of Sutherland, of Swan- 
sea, arrived at Liverpool with one case of scurvy, and no 
complaint was made; therefore, no inquiry. S^o new 
provisions for preventing scurvy have occurred to Her 
Majesty's Government. The penalties on shipowners for 
any default of precautions are ample. The provisioBS of 
the Act of 1867 have greatly reduced scurvy. 



ADULTERATED MUSTARD. 
At Marylebone, H. I. Bagnall, of $8^ Crawford Sliert. 
and T. Robins, of 14, Boston Street, were sumoMoed bf 
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order of the Vestry of St. Marylebone, under the Food Act, 
ibr selling mustard which was not of the natuie, substance, 
and quality of the article demanded by the purchaser. 
Samples of the mustard in question had been submitted to 
Dr. Whitmore, the analyst, for analysis, and his certificates 
showed that in the first case there was 17 per cent, of 
starch, and in the latter 33 per cent, of starch. The 
defendants were each fined lotr., with the costs. 



AN UNHEALTHY DWELLING. 
At Marylebone, the owner of the house no. I, Manning 
Place, Lisson Grove, appeared to answer a summons t^en 
out by Mr. T. L. Lightfoot, on behalf of the Vestry of 
St. Marylebone, for allowing a nuisance to exist. The 
sanitary inspector said that on December 30 last, he in- 
spected the house no. i. Manning Place, Lisson Grove, 
and found that a person had died from scarlet fever. The 
ceilings were in a filthy condition, and the house was not 
fit for anyone to live in. There was no water to the 
closet, the drains were defective, and the paving in the 
backyard was bad. A notice was served on the owner, 
but as the paving in the yard had only been attended to, 
the present summons was taken out in order that the de- 
fendant should complete the repairs. — Dr. Whitmore, the 
medical officer, stated that he had inspected the house, and 
found that it was injurious to health.— The defendant said 
he had given instructions to a builder to have the house 
properly done, but he had failed to perform his contract.— 
Mr. Mansfield ordered the necessary work to be done in 
seven days, and the defendant to pay I2J. td, costs. 

MILK ADULTERATIONS. 
William Shearer, milk dealer, Muir Farm, Carmun- 
nock, was charged, at the instance of Mr. Macleod, sanitary 
inspector, with having, on February 26, sold 2d. worth of 
milk as sweet milk, which was found on analysis to contain 
skim milk. Mr. M 'Donald appeared for defender. The 
Sheriff found the charge proven, and imposed four guineas 
of modified penalty. 

At Marylebone, Mary Ann Jones, of 15, Queen's Street, 
Edgware Road, was summoned before Mr. Mansfield by 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone for selling adulterated milk. 
Mr Grecnwell, solicitor and vestry derk, prosecuted. It 
appeared that on the 23rd ult., George Windle, one of 
the sanitary inspectors of the parish, gave instructions to a 
man to purchase at the defendant's shop a pint of new 
milk. Having obtained the milk, for which he paid 2d,y 
he told the defendant that it would be analysed. She 
thereupon tried to upset it, and finding that she could not 
do that offered the man 2x. to give it her back, as it was 
not her best milk. A sample of the milk was afterwards 
sent to Dr. Whitmore, who certified that 21 per cent, of 
water had been added to it. The defendant was fined 2Qr. 
and 4f. dd. costs. 

At Greenwich, Edward Feckham, milk dealer, of Bell 
Green, Sydenham, appeared to an adjourned sununons, at 
the instance of the Lewisham Board of Works, charged 
with selling milk adulterated with water.— Mr. H. Shaw, 
an inspector appointed under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts, sent a female servant out to purchase a pint of milk 
of the defendant, who was selling milk from a can, with 
which she was served, paying 2\i, for it. The sale was 
witnessed by the inspector, who had been watching, and 
he went and took the jug containing the milk from the ser- 
vant, and told the defendant that the milk had been bought 
for the purpose of analysis. The defendant at once said, 
* Oh, that is not for you/ and seized the jug, saying, * I 
have some other milk you must take a sample of.* Defen- 
dant still held the jug and tried to upset the milk, but the 
inspector retained his hold, and put the milk into three 
bottles, sealing the same, and giving one bottle to the 
defendant, a second being forwarded to Mr. Heisch for 
analysis, and the third still remaining in possession of the 
boaid's officer. A certificate was now produced firom Mr. 
Heisch, stating that the sample of milk in question was 



perfectly firesh when analysed by him ; that the ouality of 
it was of the poorest character, and that to this there was 
an addition of 20 per cent of water. — For the defence it 
was contended, but wholly denied, that the jug contained 
water, if the milk was sold to the servant as stated, which 
was disputed, and that if purchased as stated it was not 
sold to an officer appointed under the Act, the 17th section 
giving power only to such officers to demand a supply, not 
to a private person. — Mr. Patteson said the section named 
was inserted in the Act for the purpose of enabling in- 
spectors to get information in the best way they could, and 
the case for the defendant was made worse by his having 
attempted to get re-possession of the milk so sold. He 
should therefore impose a fine of 4ar. and 2J. costs. 



LIABILITY OF CONTRACTOR FOR NEGLI- 

GENCE. 

At the Wisbeach County Court, two actions, brought 
by Mr. Howell, farmer, Thomey, to recover compensation 
for damages sustained through his horse having put his foot 
into some loose earth 011 the roadway, came on for trial. 
One action was against Mr. Neave, the contractor for the 
sewerage works which it was alleged had occasioned the 
defect in the road, and the second was against the town 
coimcil for whom the works had been executed. It 
appeared that the contractor had contracted with the 
corporation to lay down an entirely new system of sewerage, 
at a cost of 9,000/. ; and by his contract he was to make 
good the roads after excavation, and continue to be liable 
for the defects in them for a 3rear after he had finished the 
contract. He was to be responsible for all old drains 
interfered with in sinking shafts, and to properly restore 
the roads after excavation. The accident happened upon 
the spot where a shaft had been sunk, and it was proved 
that the earth had not been properly rammed. For the 
contractor it was sought to be shown that he was not 
aware of an old drain, which was alleged to be defective, 
and had let water into the soil ; but the evidence showed 
that the locus of the accident was twenty yards from the 
old dmin, and that the latter crossed over the new sewerage 
shafts at right angles. — His Honour, in giving judgment, 
said that he found as a fact that the accident was caused by 
the negligence of the contractor, in not having performed 
his contract to properly restore the roads, and that he 
should therefore find judgment against him for the fiill 
damages claimed. — In the action against the corporation 
the plaintiff was nonsuited with costs. 



TECHNICALITIES UNDER THE SALE OF 

FOOD ACT. 

At the Guildhall, London, six summonses were taken 
out by the sanitary inspectors of the City for* the sale of 
milk adulterated with water. Mr. Baylis appeared in 
support. In the first case he said that Dr. Saunders, the 
medical officer, had analysed the milk and found that it 
contained 14 per cent, of water. He did not contend that 
there was anything more deleterious in the milk than water, 
but that would be very injurious in the case of infants. 
Saltmarsh, one of the inspectors, said that he went to the 
defendant's premises and bought a pennyworth of milk 
from a boy. He asked him if his master was in, and he 
said * No.' He then told him that he was an inspector 
under the Food Act, and that it would be his duty to take 
what he had bought to the public analyst He asked him 
if he would like to retain a portion of the milk before he 
did so. The boy went into an inner room, and on coming 
back said he would not. Witness then sealed the sample 
up, and took it to Dr. Saunders. A portion was taken 
out by Dr. Saunders, and the remainder was sealed up 
and had been in his possession ever since. Cross-examined 
by Mr. Munton, who appeared for the defendant, witness 
said he went into the shop and asked for milk just as the 
public would go. The hul said he did not know what to 
do. He did not offer to divide the milk into three parts, 
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and leave one with the defendant. Mr. Munton here took 
a prdiminary objection. The inspector had not complied 
with the Act, section 14, which enacted that the inspector 
should divide the article into three parts and seal them up 
in the presence of the defendant or his agent, leave one of 
them, take one to the analvst, and retain the other himself. 
He did not, however, wish to let it eo forth that he met 
this chaige on merely technical grounds, for on the merits 
he had a perfect answer. Alderman Nottage said he saw 
great difficulty in getting over the objection. This was a 
highly penal statute, and must be construed literally. Mr. 
Baylis said that he also saw great difficulty in the case, 
and if Mr. Munton held to the objection he felt that he 
had no substantiid legal answer. The inspector had been 
acting under the old Act, and had not noticed that the new 
Act made it incumbent on the person taking the sample to 
divide it into three parts and leave one with the person 
from whom it was purchased. Mr. Munton said uat as 
an advocate he was bound to take that objection. He 
asked that he ^ould have the costs, as the case bad broken 
down. Alderman Nottage said he would not give costs. 
The case had broken down merely on a question of techni- 
cality, and the merits had not been gone into. There were 
several cases to come before him, and in some of them, he 
was informed, there were serious amounts of adulteration. 
The inspector had been perfectly right in bringing this 
case before the Court, but there had been some irr^ularity 
in the proceedings which was £&tal to them. As the in- 
spectors had tfdcen the matter in hand he hoped they 
would follow it up, and teach dealers that honesty is the 
best policy. 

SALE OF ADULTERATED MILK. 

At the Bolton Borough Court, Richard Rigby, 
»ras summoned for selling i^ulterated milk on the 14th 
ult ; also with selling to the prejudice of the pur- 
<:haser certain milk which was not of the nature, substance, 
and quality of the article demanded by such purchaser, 
the same not being such food as is excepted by either 
of the four subsections to section six of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875, on the same date. — Mr. Loftos 
(Hinnell, Brown, and Loftos) prosecuted on behalf of the 
Corporation, and Mr. Fielding defended.— John Ashworth, 
clerk in the Nuisance Offices of the Corporation, stated 
that he knew the defendant's shop, where provisions and 
milk were sold. He visited the shop on the day named 
and saw defendant's wife behind the counter, who, on being 
asked if she had any new milk, replied that she had. He 
then asked for a pint, for which he paid 2d. He then 
told defendant's wife that he was about to take it to the 
Town Hall to be analysed, and she said, * You can if you 
like,' and added that it was yesterday's milk, and offered 
to eive him (witness) some out of another bowl. He next 
<livided the milk into three parts, and put it into three 
bottles which he sealed, and labelled *No. i.' Whilst 
^dividing the milk, defendant entered the shop, and he 
(witness) handed one of the three sealed bottles to 
him. Witness took another of the bottles to the borough 
analyst, and kept one himself. — Cross-examined by Mr. 
Fielding : He did not know whether skim milk was new 
or not. — Mr. £. Sergeant, borough analyst, said he re- 
ceived a sample of milk from the last witness on the 14th 
ult., in a sealed bottle marked 'No. i.' If anything 
was either removed from or added to milk, it could 
not be considered milk from the cow in its normal 
state. He analysed the milk handed to him 
by last witness, and found it contained 8*57 of water, 9*51 
solids (not fat), 0*40 fat, 0*52 ash; showing that four- 
fifths of its fat, or seven per cent, of cream had been 
removed. The average amount of fat in milk should be 
between 2*7 and 2*8, which was somewhat less than the 
authorities gave on milk, that was in the favour of the 
milk sellers. Nine per cent, of cream would be a fair 
average, and that was usually held by most farmers, and 
also by the society of analysts. It was sometimes less than 
that and very frequently more. He believed that one cow 



might give seven per cent of cream, and another two per 
cent less, and another more. It was not unfrequentlj tint 
a good cow pave fourteen per cent of cream. Ine qiiantit]^ 
of fat in milk should be three per cent There werei 
great many authorities on milk who considered that milk 
ought to contain more than three per cent of fat k 
analysing milk he first took the soUds, and then from the 
solids he extracted the fat, and then took the ash. He bd 
analysed in both by * weight' and ' volume,' so that any 
mistake which might occur by one method would be set 
right by the other. If a very laige quantity of cream was 
found in the milk, it would be represented by a larger 

Quantity of fiit The percentage of &t varied according te 
le amount of cream. — Cross-examined by Mr. Fielding; 
In 100 parts of cream the fiit would vary but very little. 
It might be possible, but very improbable, that a cov 
would give such milk as that analysed by him on the 14th 
ult. — Mr. Fielding, in summing up, said that Mr. Sergeant 
had told them that the milk might be so poor as to be like 
the milk in question. — Major Hesketh (the presiding 
magistrate) said that the b^ch were satisfied that de- 
fendant did not supply that quality of milk which was 
asked for — ^that was * new milk ; ' therefore he would be 
fined 2Qr. and costs. At the present time the milk 
question was a very serious one. — Mr. Fielding reminded 
the bench that lor. and costs had been the extent of tk 
penalty for such cases in that court recently, and asked if 
they could not reduce the fine in the present case to that 
sum. The bench declined. — Mr. Loftos decided not to 
go into the other case in which defendant was charged, on 
the reconunendation of the bench. 



BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Unwholesome Food. 

1875. ShUlito V. Tltompson^ Municipal By-Law.- 
Exposure for sale of putrid cheese a nuisance at Conunon 
Law. — By law held good, and therefore conviction affirmed. 
45 L. J., M.C., 18; L. R., I Q.B.D., 12; 33 L.T., 
506. 

Liability for Accidents. 

1875. PendUburyv, Greenhalgk. Partial obstnictkm 
of a highway during repairs. — Accident. — ^Defendant, 
the surveyor of highways, neld liable. 45 L. J., Q-B^ 
etc., 3; L. R., I Q.B.D., 36; 33 L. T., 372; 40 J. ?• 

36. 

Rating: Houses. 

1875. ^<X- ^' VtrraU, Race-course. — Principk of 
assessment. — Rating authority held entitled to demand 
books of accounts showing the race-conrse profits. 45 
L. J., M.C., 29; L. R., I Q.B.D., 9. (fVrm/ v. Crffyden.) 
33L. T.,379; 39 J. P., 759. 

Pollution of Water by Sewage. 

1875. Richmond Vestry v. Thames Conservaisru 
Local Act. — 'Continuing offence.* — Conviction of scodii^ 
sewage into the Thames held good. ( Time:^ April 20, 
1875.) 



The West Bromwich Urban Sanitary Authority ba^ 
increased the salary of the medical officer of health from 
50/. to 120/. per armum. 

The Dundee Parochial Board are about to petition 
Parliament in favour of having Scotch parochial booids 
placed on the same footing as Irish or English boards is 
r^ard to medical relief. 

At East Dereham the churchwardens have, upon the 
necessary requisition of owners and ratepayers, cooveocd 
a meeting for the 23rd instant to take into considcratioa 
the expediency of constituting the parish a Local Gorav* 
ment Dbtrict. 
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l^tgal Itolts anb (Qutries. 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — Could you kindly inform me of the latest and 
best pamphlet oa Improved Artisans' Dwellings, and 
where published? and where best books for case-taking 
can be obtained. SAMUEL Prall. 

West Mallingi near Maidstone, 

February 16, 1876. 
[We are unable to answer this question ; perhaps some 
of our readers can.] 



POWERS OF MEDICAL OFFICER. 

1. Has a medical officer of health or inspector of 
nuisances a legal right to visit a house on receiving infor- 
mation that there is a case of typhoid fever in it ? 

2. Do the Sanitary Acts make any distinction be- 
tween private and pauper cases ? J. B. 

[i. On the whole, we think that these officers would 
have failed in their duty had they refrained from investi- 
gating such a case. 

2. Apparently not, answering the question in the sense 
in which it seems put] 



WHAT IS A *ROAD'? 
This question has been considered in the case of The 
Queen v. 'Die Fulkam District Board of Works, A public 
company obtained powers to erect a bridge over the 
Thames from Fulham to Wandsworth, and the Act of 
Parliament contained a clause imposing die care and repair 
of the approach road to the bridge upon the parish when 
the same was completed. The bndge, after several years' 
delay, was made, and having laid down some gravel upon 
a portion of the mould wluch formed the market gardens 
adjacent, the company called upon the District Board to 
take Ko the road, and maintain the same in future. This 
would have emailed upon an already very highly rated dis- 
trict a present expenditure of some 5,000/., and a future 
annual charge of a large sum, and this without the parish 
deriving any annual recoupment from rates, as no residences 
are yet built on the road ; in fact, the general ratepayers 
of the district were to pay for making a road to enable a 
limited liability trading company to get passengers to pay 
for going over their bridge. The issue depended upon 
what is a completed road, and the jury soon settled, after 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette's evidence, that this particular road 
was not complet«i. 

REPAIR OF STREETS. 

A TOWN within the limits of a borough has for the 
greater part been built within recent years. The whole 
of the ground is, or nearly so, the property of one gentle- 
man. The streets, with but few exceptions, are public 
highways • repairable by the inhabitants at large.* These 
^tree'ts were taken over from the ground landlord during 
the time the Dbtrict Highway Boaid (under the South 
Wal^ Highway Act) had the management and control of 
the highways within the borough. During this time the 
owners of some of the how^es paved and laid down kerbing 
in front of their bouses ; some previous to, and others after, 
the respective streets had become public highways. The 
highway board caused some of these streets to be chan- 
nelled or guttered at the public expense out of the highway 
rates. In September 1875 the control of the highways 
within the borough was transferred to the urban sanitary 
authority under section 144 of the Public Health Act 

(•87S-) 

I. Can the urban sanitary authority call on the owners 
"ivko have not paved nor kerbed in front of their houses in 
those streets which were public highways at the transfer of 
power to the urban sanitary authority in September 1874, 



to do so, and fiuling their noncompliance, do the work and 
chaxge the cost thereof to the respective owners ? 

2. Does not section 149, Public Heafth Act, 1875, ^^PP^X 
to this case, particularly the first part of sub-section i? 

3. Has section 213, Public Health Act, 1875, any 
reference or bearing on the above case ? O. P. Q 

[i. Under the circumstances we think that the urban au- 
thority must complete the necessary repairs at the expense 
of the mtes. 

2. Our correspondent seems not to have quoted the 
section he intended to quote. Section 149 has no sub- 
section numbered I. 

3. Our answer to No. i carries with it an answer to 
this question. That is to say, Section 213 does not seem 
to apply.— Ed.] 



|[jcbieto. 



PUBLIC HEALTH IN GERMANY. 

Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir dffetUlicke Gesund- 
heitspflege, Sechster Band, viertes Heft Braun- 
schweig : 1874. 

German Quarterly Journal of Public Health, VoL 
vt,y part 4. Brunswick : 1874. 

I. Dr. SiLBERSCHLAGy of Magdeburg, gives an 
interesting sketch of sanitary administration on the 
part of the state in classical antiquity, especially 
among the Greeks, who not only provided gratuitous 
medical attendance for the people, but also took 
particular care of all public works, water-supply^ and 
the cleansing of the streets and squares ot the 
cities. 

Of the views of theoretical writers the following 
may be mentioned 

Aristotle says, with regard to the bringing up of 
the young, that education ought to be t]^e same for 
all, and ought not to be left to the caprice of the 
parent, but should be a matter for the care of the 
Government, for each individual being a member of 
the community, the community suffers if he goes 
wrong. The body should be trained judiciously 
before the mind, at first with moderate exercise, 
both gymnastics and athletic pursuits, and with 
liberal diet, so that the growth of the frame shall 
not be hindered. But body and mind must not be 
strained together, otherwise we risk injuring both. 
Aristotle goes even beyond Plato, for he would have 
extended these advantages to the children of slaves, 
and even to females. Plato thought even the games 
of children ought to be the care of the state. 

In very early times the Greek cities looked after 
their water-supply ; and Herodotus mentions an 
aqueduct which the Samians used, to bring water to 
their city from a great spring. Aristotle considers 
the most important thing for a city is a healthy site ; 
water and wells ought to be within the city, if pjos- 
sible, in great abundance [this probably with a view 
to sieges] ; if not, means ought to be taken to store 
rainwater, so that in case of being cut off from the 
surrounding country during war there may be no 
want He points out that water and air have 
the greatest influence on health. If all the water be 
not equsdly good, or if there be no great abundance 
of it, a distinction must be made between drinking- 
water and Aat used for other purposes. 

Plato also (in his ' Republic ') speaks of a country 
overseer, whose care should be the purity of streams, 
the storing and distribution of water for the inhabi* 
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tants, the temples, etc, and the provision of baths 
for both sick and welL There should be also three 
city overseers, who are to look to the condition of the 
streets and roads, to see that the houses are built 
conformably to rule, and that the water supplied by 
the country overseer is properly stored and carefully 
applied both for use and ornament ; they are also to 
look after the cleansing of the streets and the manage^ 
ment of the rainwater, both for purposes of health 
and irrigation. 

As the Greeks lived much in the open air we find 
little of importance with reference to private houses. 
Plato remarks, however, that a wall round a city is 
disadvantageous for health, an observation confirmed 
by mediaeval and modem experience. 

Among the Romans, in spite of their great prac- 
tical works, sewers, baths, and the like, we do not 
find any similar recognition of the duty of the state 
to look after the health of its citizens, as among the 
Greeks ; and this holds good of their whole history, 
from the traditional times of the kings, when the 
aqueduct of Ancus Martius and the Cloacas were 
built, down to the fall of the Empire. 

2. Dr. Cless, of Stuttgart, suggests an improved 
method of treating the statistics of phthisis. He 
points out that the usual way of statmg the death- 
rate to population and to total death-rate is erroneous. 
The chief fluctuation in the general death-rate is due 
to children of one year and under, varying in 
Wurtembeig, for instance, in different places, between 
twenty-eight and fifty-six per cent of total deaths. 
Kow among these infants phthisis is almost totally 
unknown, and it is also a rare disease up to fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. Therefore the death-rate of 
phthisis ought properly to be stated with reference to 
population and general death-rate above fifteen years 
of age. 

3. Dr. Beyer gives an interesting account of the 
workmen's cplonies at the great factory of Krupp, at 
Essen, where about 12,000 persons are employed 
Five large villages have been erected, with barracks 
for single men, and proper dwellings of two to four 
rooms for married people. Every attention appears 
to be paid to sanitary points in the matters of house- 
ventilation, water-supply, drainage, etc. Schools are 
also erected, each room of which is carefully ven- 
tilated and the heat regulated by means of ther- 
mometers. Shops are also provided for all neces- 
sary articles, also an hotel, numerous beer-shops 
and eating-houses, a selzer-water factory, steam 
flour-mill, and steam-bakery, ntiaking daily 1,400 
black loaves of 6 lbs. each, and 1,800 white of 4^ lbs. 
An extensive slaughter-house is also being erected, 
and latterly a disinfecting-house on the English 
system. 

4. In the sanitary report on the kingdom of 
Bavaria, Dr. C. E. Majer mentions some points of 
interest Syphilis has greatly diminishea of late 
years, in consequence of the more careful applica- 
tion of the police regulations for its prevention, such 
as registration of prostitutes, and weekly inspections 
by the police surgeons. Hydrophobia appears to 
have been rather frequent — 54 cases (42 men and 
12 women) in three years. In one village of 
Upper Bavaria, a boy of twelve died two years and 
three months after being bitten ; whilst four others, 
bitten by the same dog, were attacked within six or 
«ight weeks. SmaU-pox showed by far the largest 
number of deaths among the unvaccinated. Pro- 
visions are much dearer than formerly, at least as 
far as butcher's meat is concerned; in 1819, about 



229 lbs. avoirdupois of meat, costing about 29;., in 
1870 only about 191 lbs., costing about 4ar., were 
consumed per head, and the consumption is pro- 
gressively diminishing. On the other hand, the use 
of horse-flesh is on the increase, and so also is the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors. The mortality 
among children is very great, about 50 per cent, 
or even more, of those bom dying in the first year, 
chiefly from atrophy and diarrhoea. Nursing by 
their own mothers is the exception, whilst even in 
well-to-do districts meal-pap constitutes the chid' 
diet from the moment of birth. Numbo^ are also 
carried off by pneumonia, the consequence of the 
absurd practice of taking infants a few days old to 
be christened in church, whatever may be the state of 
the weather. This practice has long been denounced 
by the medical profession. Baths and gymnasia 
are on the increase, even among girls. Suicide 
appears to be two or three times more common 
among Protestants than among Catholics ; hanging 
is the favourite method, being resorted to in 55 
per cent, of the cases ; drowning, 20; shooting, \\\ 
all others 10 per cent 

5. Dr. Sigel, in a review of the fourth annual 
report on medical affairs in the kingdom of Saxony, 
points out three new regulations of considerable im- 
portance, viz., an improved plan for registration of 
deaths, the establishment of a central chenucal 
station specially for hygienic purposes, and die 
official introduction of medical co-operation in the 
inspection of all public works, buildings, etc Some 
interesting statistics about small-pox are given \— 

i. Deaths from small-pox among the vaccinated 
amounted to 4*59 per cent, among those unvacci- 
nated to 2833 per cent (of cases apparendy). 

ii. Small-pox spread most in quarters where there 
was the greatest opposition to vaccination, and 
where it was carried out with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

iii. The liability to the disease was sixteen times 
greater among the unvaccinated than among the 
vaccinated. 

iv. The more unvaccinated persons there are in a 
community the greater the danger to the vaccinated; 
also the greater the danger of the individual case. 

v. All who remain unvaccinated increase direcdy 
the general risk. 

In connection with this point the work of Dr. 
Hermann Friedberg, of Erlangen, may be referred to 
on the value of vaccination in Germany, as a careful 
rhumdoi the question. It would seem that Ger- 
many is not more free than England from foolish 
opponents to preventive measures, who so t*ist 
statistics to their own uses as to make it appear that 
the vaccinated are more prone to take small-pox than 
the unvaccinated. 

In a review of the cholera in Saxony, from 183: 
to 1870, it is stated that it was worst in the coal 
districts and bad in the diluvial, whilst the gneiss, 
granite, and sandstone had an almost complete im- 
munity. 

Coincidence of 4he lowest ground-water vith 
highest epidemic ratio was observed in 1866 in 
Leipsic and Dresden, in conformity with the views 
of Pettenkofer. [In other places, however, such as 
Zurich, the opposite took place.] 

6. The report on the condition of the city of 
Stuttgart seems to be very satisfactory. 

7. The condition of Gotha seems, however, to be 
bad in every way, particularly as regards the purity 
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of its water-supply. Of twenty-four wells examined 
the following were the ranges of the constituents : — 



Hardness • 

Total solids . 
VoIaUle aoUds . 
Organic matter 
Nitric acid \ 
[and nitrous ?] ' 
Ctilorine . 
Sulphuric acid . 
Lime 
Magnesia • 



(Chrk'iteale.) 

l8'^ to 53-90 

Gnuni per gallon. 

151 'a to 344-3 

72-8 „ 108-5 

07 .. 35 
4a .. x8-a 



49 » 37*3 
xa-6 .. 39-2 

"•9 .. 357 
4a .. 357 

It is satisfactory to learn that extensive improve- 
ments are in contemplation. 

8. Subsoil of Towns and Drinking-water. — Dr. 
A. Wolff, of Erfurt, remarks that, Sianks to the 
ignorance of our forefathers, we now enjoy an impure 
soil; let us see, that posterity have no reason to say 
the same of us. At present, in Erfurt, the average 
death-rate is 28 per 1,030, and the mean age at 
death is only 25^ years. Five per cent of the deaths 
are due to typhoid fever, chiefly communicated 
through drinking-water ; the ratio of typhoid forms 
a very good measure of the evil influence of subsoil 
and well-water. The author lays considerable stress 
upon the importance of the ground-water level 

Dr. Carl Axmann (also of Erfurt), writing on the 
water question, considers 1*4 grains per gallon of 
organic matter, and 0*28 of nitric acid the limit 
admissible. In Erfurt no well had less in 1871 than 
070 of nitric acid ; out of fifty-three public wells 
four had over 7*0, and one had as much as 11*2. 
[This, however, is below the amount in Gotha. See 
above.! 

9. In considering the meteorological conditions 
during the cholera epidemics of 1866 and 1873, in 
Vienna, the only constant phenomenon observed was 
that the commencement of the disease in each case 
coincided with a rise, and the decline with a fall 
in the thermometer. In all other points the indica- 
tions were contradictory. 

There are other reports, such as on the Drainage 
of Berlin, etc, which are chiefly of local interest. 

The Journal of the Society of Public Health of 
ike Lower Rhine, vol iii. nos. 10, 11, and 12, con- 
tains little of general interest, being chiefly occupied 
with local statistics and projects of improvement 

J. M. C. 



CornsponiTiena. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, 

REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — I fully agree with the Leeds stipendiary magis- 
trate in the decision he gave in the case mentioned by yoar 
correspondent in your issue of February 19. 

As I think that clause 259 Public Health Act, 1875, 
is not so elastic as Dr. Spear supposes, or so as to include 
proceedings taken before a court of summary jurisdiction 
when the groundwork or basis of such proceedings — if 
relating to nuisances — had not first been duly laid and 
authorised under section 94, which directs notices to be 
issued, and section 95, which directs a complaint 
relating to such nuisance to be made before a justice if such 
notice has not been complied with. It is then, and not till 



then, that section 259 will apply, saying who shall conduct 
the case before the court of summary jurisdiction. Section 
259 may apply in cases where summary proceedings can be 
taken without the issue of a previous notice, as for instance^ 
under section 1 14, relating to nuisances arising from offen- 
sive trades. Yet in each and all of these cases it is the 
sanitary authority who should direct what proceedings 
should be taken. — Yours truly, 

Frederic Booker, 
Chief Inspector of Nuisances. 
Bradford, York, March 14, 1876. 



(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Under a general order, confirmed by the Council, 
whilst medical officer of health for Salford I instituted, 
conducted, and carried on more than 99 per cent of all 
the sanitary proceedings. I signed all notices, and meo 
motu took what magisterial proceedings I thought fit. I 
am now about to be invested with similar powers by one 
of my authorities. Unless a medical officer is invested 
with power in this manner, /./. under clause 259 of the 
1875 Act {late clause 48, Sanitary Act 1866), on an average, 
three months at least in rural districts, and in some urban 
districts six months, must elapse before a nuisance can be 
abated. 

If medical officers of health do not possess sufficient 
discretion, they are not fit for thdr posts. I reported my 
proceedings fortnightly at Salfbrd, and in very important 
cases asked for my committee's opinion. Such cases, how- 
ever, were few and far between, and only such as involved 
important interests or doubtfiil l^al points. 

Certainly, and here with the greatest possible respect 
for inspectors of nuisances, whether chief or ordinary, I 
must give a decided opinion that a medical officer of h^th 
is the only sanitary officer who should be armed with this 
power. 

It might perhaps be wise to couple the authorisation 
with an order to consult the clerk to the authority before 
taking out sununonses. It must always be remembered 
that uie very essence and core of all sanitary proceedings is 
injury to health, and that on this point an inspector is 
legally incapable of giving evidence. 

I am. Sir, yours respectfiiUy, 

E. J. SVSON, 

Medical Officer of Health for 

Vemborough Combined Sanitary 

Districts ; late Medical Officer 

of Health for Salfozd. 



Sanilitrff Jfnfacntioit. 



TONGUFS PATENT DISINFECTING APPA- 
RATUS. 

Messrs. S. Leoni and Co., of 74, Strand, have 
taken the sole agency for the supply of Mr. Tongue's 
Patent Disinfecting Apparatus. These excellent disinfec- 
tors have alrasuly been in use successfully for some years, 
and they combine the great advantages of economy, 
efficiency, portability, and simplicity of action. The 
entire apparatus does not exceed sixteen inches in height 
by about twelve inches in diameter, and contains a 
spirit lamp and steam generator, with the usual engine 
accompaniments of steam cock, gauge cock, outlet, and 
safety valve. To disinfect an apartment all that is neces- 
sary to be done is to pour either cold or hot vr^Xcr into the 
receptacle and the proper quantity of camphorated carbolic 
acid ; light the spirit lamp and regulate the pressure valves, 
when in a few minutes an abundant supply of disinfecting 
vapour will be generated at' either a high or low pressure 
as may be required. This will permeate every nook and 
cranny of the room, and effectually destroy all germs of 
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•disease. It will also rid houses of insect pests, as well as 
^e invisible and fatal poison of contagion. 

For rapidly purifying the atmosphere of crowded rooms, 
law courts, hospitals, mortuaries, and similar places, these 
disinfectants are invaluable. They have been used in the 
police and coroner's courts at Liverpool for the past two 
years, and are spoken highly of by both the magistrate 
and coroner. Dr. Hill, the medical ofhcer of health for 
Birmingham, in common with many others of the profes- 
sion, speaks well of the apparatus ; and Dr. Fayrer 
took six out with him, one for use on board the ' Serapis,' 
and five others for. the Indian hospitals during the Prince 
of Wales's visit to India. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Barbkr, Henry, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the New 

Mills Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Clbgg, Walter, M.R.C.S. England, L.S.A. London, has been re-ap- 

pointed Medical Officer of Health for the Boston Rural and 

urban Sanitary DistricU : 350/. per annum, for three years. 
Elcoatb, Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 

Nuisances to the Stockton Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Frasbr, John James, L.R C.P. Edinburgh, M.R.CS. England, has 

been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the CUtheroe 

Urban Sanitary District 

Godwin, Mr. Henry Burke, has been appointed Town Clerk and 
Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority, Newbury, vice Graham, 
resigned. 

Hill, Alfred, has been appointed Public Analyst for Coventry. 

Jay, Henry Mason, M.R.CP. Edinburgh. F.R.C.S. Edinburgh, 
M.R.CS. England, L.S.A. London, has been re-appointed Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for the Pewsham Sub^listrict of the Chip- 
penham Rural Sanitary District 

Kirk, Mr. Thomas Dale, has been re-appointed Surveyor, Inspector 
of Nuisances, and Collector to the Swadlincote Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 

Shillito, Benjamin, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the 
Altofts Urban Saniury Authority, vice Herring, resigned. 

Tipton, Mr. Herbert H., has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances to the King's Norton Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Vaughan, Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances to the Swanage Urban Saniury Authority, vice 
Hardy. 

VACANCIES. 

Amsrsham Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
Bbrmonusev, Parish of. Medical Officer of Health: 160/. per 

annum. Application, April z, to B. G. Wilkinson, Vestry Clerk, 

Maltby Street, Bermonasey. 

Bracklbv Rural, Daventry Rural and Urban, Hardingstone Rural 
and Urban. Market-Harborough Rural, Newport-Paniel Rural, 
Northampton Rural, Oundle Rural and urban, Potterspury 
Rural, Thrapston Rural, Uppingham Rural, and Wellington 
Rural Sanitary Districts. Medical Officer of Health : 700/. per 
annum, for three years, from April xa. 

'Chbrtsby Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances: 
Z50/. for one year. Application, aoth instant, to H. E. Paine, 
Clerk to the Authority. 

Derby Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health: 
50/. for one year. Application, aoth instant, to Joseph Jones, 
Town Clerk. 

East Molbsey Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

HiTCMiN Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
Application, 99th instant, to the Clerk to the Authority. 

Londonderry Rural Sanitary District. Consulting Sanitary 
Officer : 3». per consultation. Application, 34th instant, to the 
Clerk to the Union. 

Northampton Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

'Ossett-cum-Gawthorpk Ur*an Sanitary District. Surveyor 
and Inspector of Nuisances. 

Padstow Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

St. Ives, Hunts, Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health for the Warbo^s Sub-District : ao/. per annum. Applica- 
tion, aist instant, to £. A. Wallingford, Clerk to the Authority. 

Stockton Rural Sanitary Authority. Qerk. 

Towcestrr Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Tredegar Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. Application, 

April 15, to J. A. Shepard, Clerk to the Authority. 

^Wbst Derby Urban Sanitary Authority. Assistant-Surveyor. 



OPEN CONTBACTS FOB SANTTABT 

WOBK. 

The Croydon Local Board of Health are prepared to receife teodm 
for the erection of a new Swimming-Bata at Scarbrook HUl, Crajr- 
don. A tender will also be received for the erection of twdvc ad- 
ditional dressing rooms, and various other works at the procflt 
swimming-bath. Full rarticulars may be obtained on sppucatioii 
at the surveyor's office, Town Hall, Croydon. Tenders to be sent 
to me by four o'clock on Thursday, March 16. — By order of the 
Board, R. J. Cheeswrij^ht, clerk. Town Hall Croydon. 

The Rural Sanitary Authority of the^ Sevenoaks Union arejprtpaied 
to receive tenders^ from persons desirous of contracting with them, 
for the construction^ of sewers, manholes, lampholes, ventilaton, 
filter-house ; the laying out, draining, and fencmg of land, for the 
reception of sewage, in accordance wiUi the plans and spfrificatinn 
which have been prepared by Mr. Baldwm Latham, CE., die 
engineer for the works. Plans and specificatioa of the woiks my 
be seen at the offices of the engineer, 7, Westminster Qunben, 
Westminster, S. W., or at my office. Quantities of the several worb 
have been taken out by Messrs. Hovenden, Heath and Berridge, 
of 181, BishopM[ate^ Street Without, E.C., and a copy ofsoch 

auantities, specification, and form of tender may be had 00 die 
epmit of ten guineas, which sum will be returned to all pefsooi 
making a bonA-JiilettaAcT, after a tender has been accepted. Seakd 
tenders endorsed * Tender for Westerham Sewerage Worics,' are to 
be delivered at my office on or before 4 o'clock in the afkernoon of 
Tuesday, March ax next.— George F. Camell, Cleric. 
The Stroud Local Board of Health require tenders for the constnic- 
tion of about 1,470 yards of pipe sewers, with manholes and other 
works in connexion therewitn near the town of Stroud. _ Sectioiis 
and drawing, with specification, may be seen on application to Mr. 
W. H. C Fisher, engineer to the local board, George Street, Strood 
Tenders to be sent in on or before March 2a instant, to the derfc to 
the local board.— Edwin WitcheU. 



NOTES, QITEBIES, AND BEFLIE8. 

GELATINE AND JELLY.— WASTE PRODUCTS. 
Thb refuse of a tannery is a matter of conndeiable importaaoe, 
and consists of untanned dried pelt, or glue fneccs. fleshings, hair, 
lime deposit, and spent tan. The most important is the braiL Scoret 
of tons are annually sold from Bristol for the manufacture of getatinei, 
portable soups, and isinglass, llie best dinner-tables of our had 
are habitually supplied with the refuse products of our tanneries *, and 
little do our exquisites think, as they help themselves or their friends 
to the shaking and trans{nrent jelly, from what sort of places these 
harmless luxuries are derived. But as the hide is worth mndi more 
per i>ound than the meat, it will perhaps be a relief for some to lowv 
that it is especially weU csued for, and the greatest cleanliness is ob- 
served in the manufacture of the gelatine in all its multifonn sha^ies. 

PARIS GREEN. 

At the Michigan Agricultural College, Professor R. C Kedae has 
been experimenting on the effects of Paris green on vegetation and 
the soil This virulent poison is, it will be remembered, used exten- 
sively as an insecticide for use on potatoes, and grave susmaoos bate 
been aroused as to iu effects on the tubers and the aoiL The ooncb* 
sions at which Professor Kedrie has arrived are so far aatis&ctory that 
he finds tx) that Paris green four months in the soil no longer icnain 
as such, but takes on a less soluble state, and is unafTe^ted bgr die 
ordinary solvents of the soil ; (2), when applied in small quantities 
such as are safficient to destroy noxious insects, it does not afiea the 
h^lth of the pUnts ; while (3) the power of the soil to hold aiseaiott 
acids and arsenites in insoluble form prevents water from becooung 
poisoned, unless the green is used in excess of any requirement as aa 
insecticide. It will be seen that this does not remove the difficnky 
that a soil which has received an annual dose of Paris green motf 
jhortly be characterised by the presence of arsenic 

THE USE OF THE LACTOMETER. 
In a recent milk prosecution in the Court of Special Sessions, New 
York, the accused, a Dutchman, is reported to have made the fol- 
lowing remarkable defence : ' I got this milk from the man what I 
don't know, becau.se I don't reside auf dot place ; der lagdo«n— iag- 
dot^tam ting, I can't call his name, sav my milk weighed 8S 
degrees ; all right ; I never was heard dot der milk was wasscr : hov 
could I tell your three honours, where I buys gream for mine fiuiihr: 
never I dried der milk ; der officer said he toit me once before : w 
aint was so ; I boueht one of dose dings made of glass, unt don't knor 
to use him ; Shudge, I was a honest man, I was, unt don't could 
understand the meanings of dese fellers very well.* *Venr veU; 
John,' said Judge Bixby, ' I find you guilty and fine jrou xoo doQaiv' 
'All right, Shudge : I don't ay over a little spilt milk. Here «w 
the hundret toDar.' And handing ten X's over to the cJerk, the 
prisoner marched smilingl)r away, remarking as he closed the gate, 
^ Py tam, I sells no more milk.' 

NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published euery Saturdaj^ morw 
in^, and may be ordered direct from the Pubiishers. Ammasi 
Subscription, 17s. 4d. ; fru by post, 191. 6<f. 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitart Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be had direct from the 
Publishers or tJurough any Bookseller ^ price 31. each^ 
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LIGHTINQ GAS, OLD AKD NEW. 
BY W. EASSIE, C.E. 

If we may trust the ancient writers, burning gas 
naturally produced has been known from the earliest 
ages, with this proviso, however, that it was used for 
superstitious purposes only, and not introduced into 
every day uses. Gases of this description, escaping 
spontaneously from strata of bituminous coal, are 
still made useful, and near Pekin streams of this 
natural gas are laid on in bamboo tubes to adjacent 
salt works, and burnt under the evaporating pans. In 
Fredonia, New York, a similar inflammable gas is 
still collected from the surface of a small stream and 
stored in gasometers for ordinary use. Gas collected 
in a bladder from the shaft of a Whitehaven mine 
also formed the subject of experiments in the 
presence of the members of the Royal Society in the 
year 1733 — very soon after which date gas was 
obtained from the distillation of coal — notably by 
Dr. Clayton in 1739. It remained, however, for 
Mr. Murdoch in 1790 to demonstrate in a more 
general way the great adaptability of gas for artificial 
lighting, and eight years afterwards he lighted up a 
part of his Soho manufactory by its means — partly 
purifying it. Gas produced from the various kinds 
of coal was also shown by Mr. Winsor in 1804 to be 
applicable for conveyance in pipes through houses, 
and for burning in chandeliers. In 1808 at the 
Jesuit College at Stonyhurst one of the first gas 
works was also erected, the gas being purified from 
the sulphuretted hydrogen by passing it through lime 
in a separate vessel — this being an improvement upon 
the previous system of using lime in the tank itself. 
Mr. Clegg subsequently brought the manufacture of 
j^ to a high degree of perfection, so much so indeed 
that old Westminster Bridge was lighted up with gas 
in the year 18 13. To St. Margaret's parish, West- 
minster, also belongs the credit of being first to 
abolish the clumsy oil lamps. In the following year 
the rage for the new illuminating medium became 
almost universal 

It is not, however, my purpose to give the history 
of coal gas or describe the many stages of advance- 
ment which were reached by the successors of 
Dr. Clayton. All these are set forth in every i)racti- 
<:al treatise on the subject Neither is it my inten- 
tion to detract in the slightest degree from the vast 
merits of coal gas as now produced as a means of 
lighting up a huge city, inasmuch as it is proved 
-daily by our great gas companies that gas can be 
manufactured of proper brilliancy and sufficiently 
purified for all common purposes. My object is 
rather to explain a system of making gas from 
another material than coal, and show how well 
adapted is the oil gas for country houses situated far 
from a town. I am aware, of course, that coal gas 
can be produced on any scale, and suitable for any 
sized house ; it would be strange were it otherwise, 
but it is not to be questioned that in many cases 
home produced gas is commonly very impure, and 
unlike that supplied from tlie mains of well-managed 
•companies. The gas I allude to is, even when care- 
lessly made, and when not specially purified, very 
free from impurities, and is moreover elaborated at 
a. tolerably uniform price. This is not the case with 
coal gas either in town or country, for at the present 
moment in London, pure gas is supplied at about 



3J. 9^. per thousand cubic feet, whilst in the suburb 
in which I reside a very indifferent commodity is 
vended at 5^. 4^. per thousand. Many plans have 
been resorted to, in order to remedy this state of 
things, and one enterprising firm alone has intro- 
duced the best of gas-making plant to many hundreds 
of homesteads with great success. The difficulty 
has been to keep up to the level of approximate^ 
perfection which was reached when the managing 
foreman of the contracting firm was still presiding 
over the retorts. Another difficulty lay in the fluc- 
tuating prices of coals ; and in many cases the vast 
distance from which they had to be hauled. An 
invention to remedy this was, it will be remembered, 
conspicuous in the last Kensingtun Exhibition, by 
which gas could be produced with the same expen- 
diture of coal as would be required by a kitchen 
range. The apparatus was constructed in conjunc- 
tion with an open fire, oven and boiler, and the con- 
joined retorts and purifier were managed ia the 
simplest manner. It was decidedly a step in the 
right direction. 

So much difficulty at first surrounded the pro- 
duction of coal-gas, that oils, fats, and bitumens were 
mooted as suitable materials for gas making, and 
about the year 1820 several cities, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Hull, were sought to be supplied by the aid of 
these exchanges. It was considered that as gas made 
from oil contained a greater quantity of olefiant gas, 
and was moreover free from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
that this kind of gas would be preferable to gas dis- 
tilled from coal. It turned out, however, as might 
have been expected, that it was cheaper to make use 
of our inexhaustible beds of coal than resort to the 
precarious supply of fish oils and kindred materials. 
The hydrocarbon process of gas-making has also 
been prominently brought before the public, and its 
great usefulness, especially as a means of heating, 
sufficiently demonstrated. In Utica at the present 
moment, by a process known as Lowe's patent, water 
gas enriched with petroleum is largely manufactured 
and highly spoken of. The water gas was at 
one time manufactured at some mills in Manchester, 
and gave, so long as it received unbounded attention, 
good results. Probably its use would have become 
more general, but for the fact that it necessitated the 
removal of the old retorts. But it is likely that as 
factories more and more abounded, and the ga3 
companies kept pace with their increase, that the 
cotton spinners and others considered it wiser to 
purchase the gas, save themselves the trouble of its 
production, and above all, apply themselves solely to 
the improvement of their own machinery. 

The competition which prevails in the manufac- 
turing world is, however, now so great that the 
latter objection ceases to rule, and in consequence of 
this, new lighting gases are continually brought 
before the community. Thus gas has been sought 
from that irrepressible material, peat, and the atten- 
tion of consumers is still every now and then drawn 
to the cheapness and purity of gas elaborated from 
this source. But gas produced from the distillation 
of peat is more suitable for heating than for illumi- 
nating purposes, the flame being too pale in colour. 
It can only be made suitable for lighting purposes by 
mixing it with the gas produced during the decom- 
position of the crude oil of the peat at a high tempe- 
rature, and that entails an unwelcome expense. A 
short time ago there was exhibited at Battersea a 
gas produced by conducting super-heated steam 
through a highly heated mass of coke and iron, and 
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then passing it through petroleum spirit. Its value was 
clearly enough demonstrated, but a drawback was ex- 
pressed whether it would travel efficiently through the 
mains. Similar objections were raised against the 
scheme of the air gas, in which air is driven through 
a light hydro-carbon where the proportion of carbon 
has been increased. In 1873 the experiments with 
the air gas at Great Marlow were witnessed by 
many gas engineers, and declared tolerably satisfac- 
tory, but little seems to have come of it beyond its 
introduction into such places as Ballater, where a 
coal gas apparatus was demolished in order to make 
way for it. The truth seems to be that a current of air 
at a certain degree of temperature will take up a cer- 
tain quantity of the vaporised hydrocarbon, and 
yield in this way a gas which will bum with advantage 
close to the carburetting apparatus. The difficulty 
lies in its conveyance to a distance during all 
temperatures. 

It will serve no purpose either to enumerate more 
of these attempts made to provide a substitute for 
coal gas, except to glance at that scheme which has 
lately been introduced to the public for producing 
gas from sewage. The first experiments were, I 
believe, made in Breslau, and the report upon these 
were given to the scientific world at some length. 
The residuary products were a coke, predicated to 
be rich in phosphates, and applicable for manure, an 
unknown fatty substance, and some ammoniacal 
liquor. The process of manufacture in England was 
by causing small streams of sewage and oil to drip 
into iron tubes maintained at a great heat. Gas 
was thus made, but it has by no means been demon- 
strated that we can thus usefully exploit the fresh 
sewage of our towns and cities. It is said to 
require rather such a condition of sewage as is dis- 
coverable in old cesspools, where decomposition has 
already far advanced. Doubts have also been ex- 
pressed as to whether|the tubes would not speedily 
perish by results following upon the decomposition of 
the water, and whether that portion of the oil which is 
not vapourised would not be decomposed and choke 
up the pipes. It may, I think, be taken for granted 
that the gas which is to be procured for general use 
from fresh sewage is still on the other side of the 
looking glass. 

The system of gas manufacture which I venture 
to recommend as being extremely applicable in the 
case of country houses makes use of oil in common 
with some of the above explained schemes, but the 
oil is a coal-oil and inexplosive. The method of 
manufacture is simplicity itself. First of all the oil 
is pumped out of the cask into a can, and thence it 
runs by way of a syphon- pipe into the neck of the 
retort, spreads itself over the bottom of the retort, 
which is kept heated, whereupon the gas rises 
through a pipe into a small cistern filled with water, 
where it is purified and fi*eed from tar, before it is 
allowed to enter the gasholder. The oil-gas so pro- 
duced is also made far more rapidly than c«al-gas. 
And not the least of its merits is that the dullest 
help can attend to its manufacture. The production 
of gas from cheap coal oils is by no means a novelty, 
having been carried on in an imperfect manner for 
some twelve or fourteen years. What I wish to ex- 
plain is that at last something approaching perfection 
has apparently been reached, and that a pure gas is 
no longer outside the reach of a country mansion. So 
pure is it, indeed, that it will tarnish nothing in the 
shape of furniture ; it will permit of its use even 
in conservatories stocked with the rarest exotics. 



What is of far more consequence is, however, that 
it will enable those who adopt it to use it in the 
nursery and bedrooms. And it would be a pity that 
it should be allowed to be idle for want of a notice 
in some sanitary journal, especially, too, when its 
illuminating power is nearly four times that of coal 
gas as commonly made at home, and its cost con- 
siderably less. The cost of filling a 4,500 feet gas- 
holder was tested by one purchaser and found not 
to exceed 45^., and this is equal to a supply of 18,000 
of ordinary town's gas. 

We have already seen that amongst the pioneers 
of gas burning were the cotton-spinners of Lanca- 
shire, and that even the water-gas was tried there. 
And it is so with the oil-gas to which I have just 
alluded. At various mills in Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Cheshire the oil-gas can be seen at work, the 
old and bulky coal-gas retorts having been removed, 
and the small and compact oil-gas producers erected 
in their place. At the Mobberley Mills in the last- 
mentioned county, a Mansfield apparatus has sup- 
plied 1,700 lights for some years past, and still 
continues to give satisfaction. Many public schools 
and asylums, etc., are also lighted by this means. 1 
have mentioned the drawbacks of the other kinds of 
gas, and to be just should here remark that the oil- 
gas does not smell offensively, and that especial care 
should be taken to see that the fittings are in proper 
order. But I am disposed to believe that as the gas 
is but very little heavier than air it would not accu- 
mulate in sufficient quantity to cause an explosion, 
but rather pass off with the first draught in the room. 
If, when laying in the pipes the latter are tested in 
the manner lately recommended by me in the Times^ 
the objection made to its lack of odour ceases to be 
of value. For the rest, the very smallest apertured 
burner made, so small as not to be suitable for coal 
gas, is alone fitted for the coal oil gas. 

I have no interest whatever in these oil gas pro- 
ducers, beyond that which a professional man feels 
when he meets with anything calculated to benefit 
his clients. I simply recommend what I have ascer- 
tained to be a healthy, reasonable, and always avail- 
able system of superseding candles and oil lamps. 
And by way of conclusion I may add, that not long 
ago I visited an establishment near Manchester, in 
which a single producer made gas for a villa, and 
supplied about a hundred jets, some for lighting pur- 
poses, some for cooking purposes, some for heating 
the hall, and the rest of those inside the house proper 
were utilised in raising the temperature in a portable 
Turkish Bath. A certain number were also appor- 
tioned to the stables for illuminating and horse-smge- 
ing. The stable-boy made enough gas in a few hours 
to last half the week. The tank and gasholder were 
constructed of iron, the produce or retort also set 
without brickwork, and the whole thing was portable 
and easily removed, if necessary, to another residence. 
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THE ENCLOSUBE OF COMMONS. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

in. 

The consent of the House of Commons to the 
second reading of the Commons Bill of the present 
Government may be taken as a recognition not only 
of the great importance of the subject to which this 
measure relates, but of the fact that there are at least 
some good points in the Bill, which may be made the 
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^ound-work, if nothing more, of a law which will 
satisfy the requirements of the public. Having in 
my last paper endeavoured to give a fair descrip- 
tion of the Bill, it will now be necessary to notice the 
criticisms which were passed upon it on the occasion 
of its second reading which took place on February 
18. The remarks made on that occasion by Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre and Professor Fawcett are most im- 
portant, and are a valuable contribution to the general 
subject relating to the Enclosure of Commons and to 
the question of open spaces. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in 
the amendment which he proposed to the second 
reading, embodied an opinion, which 1 believe would 
be endorsed by a considerable section of the House 
of Commons, and which is certainly to a very large 
extent in unison with pubhc feeling on this vital 
question. The amendment was as follows : — * That 
this House considers that the Bill does not provide 
sufficient facilities for the regulation and improve- 
ment of commons in their present open condition, 
and is of opinion that after the recent decisions given 
in regard to Epping Forest, and other cases where 
enclosures have been illegally and arbitrarily made 
no enclosure should be permitted, except under the 
special sanction of parliament.' The honourable 
gentleman stated that he considered the defects of 
the Bill to be three, namely : i. That it did not 
provide any protection against violent enclosures, 
such as had been declared illegal by numerous suits 
conducted at great expense ; 2. That the clauses for 
tiie regulation and improvement of commons were 
likely to be nugatory, as they provided no adequate 
means for the regulation and improvement of com- 
mons within reach of populous places ; and 3. That 
the Bill did not provide sufficient security for the 
due consideration of the interests of rural labourers. 

The Epping Forest case certainly offers one very 
pertinent illustration of Mr. Shaw Lefevre's first 
point, and it is really impossible to see how the pre- 
sent bill, supposing it had been law years ago, could 
have prevented the spoliation of Epping Forest. 

For the comprehension of the position suggested 
by this consideration some explanation is necessary, 
and it was ably supplied in the elaborate speech 
made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, on the second r^uling 
of the Commons Bill. He pointed out very properly 
that the difficulty in dealing with the question of 
commons arose from the circumstance that the 
legal position of the public and of the agricultural 
labourers — or the poor inhabitants generally of rural 
districts — in relation to the commons, was not in 
harmony Mrith practice and facts. He went on to 
say, ' According to the strict technical law, invented 
by the feudal lawyers (and superseding a much 
wider and more popular law, under which un- 
doubtedly the commons were the common property 
•of the village or community), the commons were the 
property of the lords of manors, and the tenants of 
their manors ; and the public had no right to them, 
no matter how long or how much they had used them 
for recreation, and no matter how necessary they 
might be for the health of the district It was true,' 
he continued, ' that the law had recognised the right 
of the inhabitants of a village to the village green, ac- 
quired by user and by the custom of playing games 
and dancing ' (the Master of the Rolls has strangely 
enough not recognised the right of the inhabitants of 
Stockwell to their green in virtue of their user of it); 
* but the law seemed to have drawn no analogy be- 
tween the village and. its green and the populous 
>town or district and its common, no matter how close 



that analogy might be.' This analogy has, however, 
been legally recognised in the case of the Metropolis 
by the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, which 
will be more particularly referred to hereafter, 

Mr. Shaw Lcfevie very clearly and very ably ex- 
plained the operation of the old customs and the old 
laws relating to the use of commons, and described 
the change which modem circumstances had effected 
in those laws and customs, or rather the incongruity 
which modern circumstances had occasioned in 
respect to their operation. I need make no apology 
therefore for quoting the whole of his remarks under 
this head He said : ' By a miserable technicality a 
custom must be limited to a limited class, or to a 
limited custom, and it was said that a custom for 
all the world to recreate and play games on such a 
common as Blackheath or Hackney, which were in 
fact playgrounds, was bad because it was too general. 
Technically also commons may be enclosed with 
the consent of lords of manors and their commoners, 
but in practice this consent could not be obtained, 
and by the old Statute of Merton, passed in the in- 
terest of agriculture, a lord of the manor could enclose 
provided he left a sufficiency of common to the com- 
moners. This statute was practically obsolete, and 
only applied to common of pasture. The lord cannot 
avail himself of it ; and as the onus of proving that 
a sufficiency of common was left for the other com- 
moners lies with the lord, it was admitted that this 
could never be done. In all the great cases which 
have occupied the law courts of late years, although 
the Statute of Merton was always pleaded, it had 
never since been attempted to show that a sufficiency 
of common had been left. Now this being the very 
unsatisfactory state of the technical law, practically 
the case was very different. The commons were kept 
open by the adverse interests of lords of manors 
and commoners, by the impossibility of getting con- 
sents, and by the uncertainty as to what the rights were, 
and who were entitled to them; and it is the experience 
of ages that commons cannot be lawfully enclosed 
without the sanction of parliament If it were not 
so, why the many hundred private Enclosure Acts, 
why the general Enclosure Act, why this bill ? So 
long as the commons remain open the public enjoy 
them. • The public were what the honourable and 
learned member for Oxford had called ' dispunish- 
able trespassers.' In respect, however, of the com- 
mons in populous districts this difficulty had arisen. 
B^ the growth of populations enjoying the common 
without stint or without any power on the part of the 
lords and commoners to restrain them, the circum- 
stances of the commons greatly alter, and it becomes 
impossible, or unprofitable, for the conunoners to 
exercise their rights. They cease to turn out their 
cattle upon them ; they no longer bum the turf. 
People take the place of cattle ; they wear down the 
grass, in lieu of browsing on it The turf is more use- 
ful for games than for browsing. The law, however, 
has not been pliant enough to recognise this prac- 
tical transfer of user and custom, or to legitimise the 
public user which has thus ousted the private user. 
In ancient times the commoners were for the most 
part copyholders,'who were mere tenants of the will of 
the lord, liable to be ousted at any moment ; villeins 
and serfs who had no right of any kind ; but by 
degrees these customs of the copyholders ripened 
into right, and the lawyers of those days recognised 
that long established custom gave sanction to right, 
and the conversion of villeins and tenants at will into 
customary copyholders with certain tenure bad 
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always been looked back to by our law writers and 
historians as an act of great justice and most advan- 
tageous to the country. But now-a-days the laws 
fail to grasp the same principles, and to recognise 
the customary user of the people as one equally de- 
serving of consideration.' 

It has already been slated that such recognition 
has been made in the case of the commons round 
London, and this result was due to the deliberations 
of a committee of the House of Commons which 
investigated the subject in 1865 ; and, although the 
recommendations of this committee have only as 
yet resulted in benefit to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis by the passing of the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act of 1866, yet it must be remarked — and it 
is very important to point this out here — that the 
principles laid down by the committee applied to all 
commons within reach of populous places. Indeed, 
it is obvious that the committee could not with any 
regard to justice have restricted their recommenda- 
tions within narrower limits. The Metropolitan 
Commons Act of 1866, recognising the rights of the 
commoners — i,e, commoners in the modern sense, 
which is the wide, popular, and unrestricted sense — 
or, in other words, of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, to the right for use and enjoyment of the 
commons in the neighbourhood, decreed that the 
Enclosure Commissioners should be prevented from 
furthering any enclosure of any common situated 
within the metropolitan police district 

Now certainly, if it is necessary and right — and who 
can question either the necessity or the expediency of 
this law ? — that the commons round London should 
not be enclosed, it must be equally necessary and 
right that other populous towns should have similar 
advantages, or at any rate advantages of this kind, 
proportioned to their needs. If this much be granted, 
and it is clear that it must be, then it is also clear 
that the extension of the principles of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act to the great towns outside 
London is a mere question of justice, and justice of 
a kind which ought not to be- delayed. But the 
Government Bill does not propose generally to apply 
the principles of the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
and this omission is certainly a flaw of no slight kind. 

There was a great contention on the part of lords 
of manors before the committee of 1865 against con- 
ceding the public claim as a bar to the enclosure of the 
conmions round London, and it was also argued by 
them that by the disuser of rights of common over 
the metropolitan commons the inhabitants had for- 
feited their rights, and that the lords of manors 
could therefore enclose at their will and pleasure. 
The committee, however, did not take this view, but 
considered that notwithstanding the disuser of the 
rights of commons the rights sufficiently subsisted 
at law to prevent enclosure, and that the commoners 
might, in fact, exercise them in order to prevent 
enclosure. Had the committee not so decided, and 
had the lords of manors been able to maintain their 
claim for compensation on account of being pre- 
vented from enclosing, the commons round London 
would have cost Londoners an almost fabulous sum. 
Hampstead Heath was an exception ; for its preser- 
vation cost metropolitan ratepayers 45,000/., a sum 
which was absolutely thrown away, for there was no 
necessity whatever to purchase the alleged * rights ' 
of the lord of the manor. 

The Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866 had a 
remarkable effect outside of the area to which it 
related ; for lords of manors in a most high4ianded 



fashion at once commenced the work of spoliation, 
anxious, presumably, to clutch what they could 
before the principles of a tentative law were extended 
to commons in which they were interested. 

It is well known what was done in the case of 
Epping Forest by the lords of the forestal manors ; 
and it has been seen what the common law has been 
able to do for the public who are interested in that 
fine open space. But the putting of the law into 
operation in this case was nothing more than the 
result of an accident due to the generosity and 
public spirit of the Corporation of London. The 
Government did not, as it should have done, defend 
the public interests, and as an appeal to the Court 
of Chancery involved the expenditure of an enor- 
mous sum of money, the case couid not have been 
fought but for the intervention— the accidental inter- 
vention, as I have said— of a public-spirited body. 
Other commons, important as they have been to 
other communities, have been lost because of the 
absence of the funds needed to resist the encroach- 
ments of lords of manors. Hence the necessity 
for legisLition which shall prevent what is of vital 
public importance from becoming dependent upon 
mere accidents ; and it is therefore obvious that 
what is wanted is a measure not of the permissive 
character of the present Bill, but such a measure as 
would directly promote the preservation of commons 
all over the country. 

Let us see what is the position of this country in 
the matter of waste and unenclosed land. Accord- 
ing to an extract made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre from 
the Domesday Book, it appears that there are in 
England and Wales at this time no more than 
1,500,000 acres of unenclosed places and waste lands, 
1,200,000 acres in England, and 300,000 acres in 
Wales ; of the 1,200,000 acres in England no less 
than 950,000 are in the four counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, York, and Devon. This leaves 
for the other thirty- six counties only 250,000 acres. 
If from this total the following areas are deducted, 
namely, 60,000 acres for the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, 40,000 acres for the Surrey Commons, 24/)oo 
acres for Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, and 6/x)o 
acres for Epping Forest in Essex ; the balance is 
no more than 120,000 acres of common land for 
thirty- two counties ! This is surely a remarkable 
fact, and it is a fact which strongly argues against 
giving even the slightest 'facilities' to lords of 
manors to enclose common lands. The new measure 
on commons is to a certain extent ' fair to the eye ; ' 
but it is, at present at least, not liberal and compre- 
hensive enough — liberal and comprehensive, that is 
to say, in the widest and most popular sense— to suit 
the requirements of the present age. The public 
necessity for the enclosure of commons has long 
since disappeared ; and what is wanted is not a per- 
missive but a strong measure based on the principle 
that it is of supreme importance to the health, hap- 
piness, comfort, nay, even life of the public, that every 
possible inch of open common and recreation ground 
should be preserved for the free use and enjoyment 
of all classes of the queen's subjects. The Commons 
Bill of the present session has not yet, it is true, 
become law, and the measure will not, it is to be 
hoped, pass without material alteration. It is on this 
very account that it becomes especially necessary to 
point out all the objections which can fairly be urged 
against the Bill, so that Parhament may shape legis- 
lation on the subject to meet the particular needs of 
the present day. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive ^ with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetingSy re- 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE BEaiSTBAB QENEBAL'S 
DECENKIAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Nearly forty years' experience of the civil regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages^ has more 
than justified the hopes and expectations formed by 
the British Association, and a few sanguine sani- 
tarians, as to its important bearing upon public health. 
The success of the measure as the basis of a national 
system of vitel statistics, scarcely dreamed of by its 
promoters, is to no slight extent due to Dr. William 
Farr, who, appointed as a compiler of statistical ab- 
stracts soon after the Act came into operation, not only 
founded the system which, with few modifications, 
has been adopted throughout the civilised world, but 
has, during a period of nearly forty years, continuously 
laboured at its improvement From materials at 
first necessarily imperfect, but continually improving, 
a series of weekly, quarterly, and annual reports, have 
been from time to time, during the forty years, pub- 
lished by the Registrar General under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Farr, affording an insight into the 
varied conditions of life, health, and disease, which, 
previously to the establishment of civil registration 
was impossible. 

The Registrar General has just issued a supple, 
ment to his Annual Reports relating to the third 
complete decenniad of civil registration, the ten 
years 1861 to 1870. This bulky volume of neariy 
800 pages contains not only a detailed and elabor- 
ate series of facts and calculations relating to the 
mortality during these ten years, but summarises the 
sanitary sutistics of the three decades of the thirty 
years 1 841-70 in a manner which makes it invaluable 
not only to students of vital statistics, but to all who 
are interested in the history and progress of public 
health in England during that period. 

Dr. Farr^s letter to the Registrar General in 
which he discusses the use and value of the facts 
and figures which have accumulated within the walls 
of the General Register Office during the past forty 
years, is full of interest and importance. Sanitary 
statistics are thus critically examined from different 
points of view, their sources of error are considered, 
and the nature of the deductions which may safely 
be made from them carefully pointed out Much 



that the Registrar General and Dr. Farr have done 
with the mortality statistics of England generally, 
and its larger statistical divisions, could be done 
with still greater advantage for towns and sanitary 
districts. To those medical officers of health who 
are able to devote time to the elucidation of the 
vital statistics of their districts this Supplemental 
Report will afford great assistance, not only on 
account of the mass of facts which it contains, but 
for its invaluable suggestions as to the way the facts 
should be dealt with. 

One of the most remarkable facts brought out 
by this statistical summary is, that in spite of the 
proverbial uncertainty of individual life in the human 
species, in spite of death-rates ranging in the dif- 
ferent registration districts from 15 to 39 per i,ooo, 
in spite of a great reduction of the death-rate in some 
parts of the countr>' and as marked an increase in 
others, the average annual death-rate in the whole of 
England and Wales may be said to have been 
stationary during the thuty years 1841-70. The 
average annual death-rate in each of the three 
decades in that thirty years was equal to 22 per 1,000 
persons living. At first sight such a result appears 
to negative the suggestion of sanitary progress. 
When, however, the rapidly increased aggregation 
in town during that period, owing to the vast develop- 
ment of the coal, iron, and manufacturing industries, 
especially in South Wales, Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland, is taken into full consideration, there 
is even cause for satisfaction in knowing that the 
national death-rate has not increased. Urban mor- 
tality, as at present imperfectly controlled, almost 
invariably exceeds the mortality in rural districts 
by an average 25 per cent; in other words, in equal 
numbers living 125 die in towns to 100 in the country. 
It follows, therefore, that but for sanitary progress 
the marked increase in the proportion of urban popu- 
lation must have been accompanied by a higher 
general death-rate. There is, however, some reason 
to believe that the results of sanitary progress in 
various forms have hitherto been in great measure 
neutralised by the steadily increasing pollution of 
most of our rivers with sewage and trade refuse ; the 
rivers in too many instances being still used as 
sources of water-supply. Then again it must be 
remembered that, with all these defects, the Public 
Health Acts of 1872 and 1875 have but quite recently 
sown the seeds of real sanitary progress, and that 
the sanitary statistics with which this volume deals 
relate to a period which closes with 1870. 

Whereas the average death-rate in the whole of 
England and Wales has been stationary, a com- 
parison of the rates prevailing in each of the three 
decades in different counties shows where progress 
or retrogression has been made in the public health. 
The rate in Cambridgeshire, for instance, has been 
23, 21, and 20, respectively, in the three decades ; 
and in Wiltshire the rate which was 21 in the twenty 
years 1841-60, declined to 19 in the last ten years. 
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On the other hand in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
the vast increase of urban population, unaccompanied 
by proper sanitary supervision, has caused the 
death-rate to increase from 23 per 1000 in the 
earlier, to 24 and 25 in the last two decades. This 
report contains the means to trace this increased 
mortality into the several registration districts, thus 
affording useful indications both to sanitary autho- 
rities and to medical officers of health. Registration 
districts, however, seldom correspond with sanitary 
districts. For instance, if we turn to the registration 
districts of the West Riding we find that in Keighley 
(now celebrated for its neglect of sanitation and its 
anti-vaccination guardians) the death-rate, which was 
21 per 1,000 in the ten years 1841-50, rose to 23 and 
24 in the two succeeding decades. The rate in 
Dewsbury in the three decades has been 23, 24, and 
26 respectively ; in Sheffield, 27, 28, and 29 ; in 
Rotherham, 20, 22, and 24; and in Goole, 22, 21, 
and 23. These figures show some of the localities 
in which the increased death-rate in Yorkshire 
occurred, and thus counterbalanced the marked im- 
provement in other parts of the country. It is 
impossible on this point to do more than to mention 
one or two of the town districts which exhibit in 
these tables most encouraging examples of tlie result 
of honest sanitary work. In Portsmouth the death- 
rate in the three decades was 25, 23, and 21 re- 
spectively ; in Wolverhampton, 27, 28, and 24 ; in 
Macclesfield, 26, 25, and 23 ; and in Coventry, 27, 
25^ and 21. 

The volume, indeed, abounds with evidence of 
the results both of sanitary work and of sanitary 
neglect, and the lessons that may be learned from 
it will be useful alike to medical officers of health, to 
sanitary authorities, and to the public who elect 
those sanitary authorities. The opening sentences 
of Dr. Fan's report contain the following words, 
which must be cordially endorsed by all interested 
in the public health : * How the people of England 
live is one of the most important questions that can 
be considered ; and how, of what causes and of 
what ages, they die, is scarcely of less account ; for 
it is the complement of the primary question teach- 
ing men how to live a longer, healthier, and happier 
life.' 

In spite of the permissive character of the recent 
Public Health Acts, the force of public opinion is 
operatfng beneficially to prevent their becoming a 
dead letter. Sanitary work is now progressing in the 
mining and manufacturing districts which cannot 
fail to affect the death-rate in the current decade. 
Since 1870 much has been done in many places, 
and where sanitary authorities have been conspicuous 
for their inactivity and apathy, it is to be hoped that 
the Central Health authority will be invested with 
the power, and be inspired, to interfere in the 
interests of the health of the nation. No commu- 
nity has a right to disregard its sanitary condition, 
because a resulting epidemic is visited on other and 



healthy communities. The example which the sani- 
tary authorities of Keighley and Dukinfield have set 
in dismissing their medical officers of health for 
showing earnestness and zeal in the performance of 
their duties, is one which, if not repressed, will strike 
at the very root of sanitary progress where it is most 
needed. 

By way of pointing out that decided sanitary 
progress has been made within the last two hundred 
years. Dr. Farr tells us that the annual mortality in 
London two hundred years ago was about 80 per 
1,000, a hundred years later it was 50 per 1,000,. 
whereas it now averages 24. Turning to the varia- 
tions in the death-rate of different sections of the 
English population during the last decade of obser- 
vation we find that in a mean population of 837,179 
persons living in 53 healthy districts, the annual rate 
of mortality was 16*8 per 1,000 ; in a population of 
about seven millions living in 345 districts in which 
the area was equal to 3-5 acres to each person, the 
death-rate was 19*2 ; in another five millions living 
in 137 districts, with 17 acres to each person, the 
death-rate was 21*9; and in another four millions 
living in 47 districts, with an average density of 
nearly three persons to each acre, the death-rate was 
24*9. In nine large town districts having a popula- 
tion of about a million, with a density of seven 
persons to an acre, the death-rate averaged 28*1 ; in 
the districts of Manchester and Liverpool (containing 
the oldest and densest parts of that city and borough)^ 
the death-rates were 32*5 and 38'6. 

The causes which produce these excessive death- 
rates in densely populated town districts, the ages at 
which they operate most fatally, and also their vary- 
ing effect on the two sexes, are discussed and eluci- 
dated in a series of elaborate tables. In order to 
eliminate the disturbing effect of varying rates of 
increase of population, life-tables calculated by a 
short method are printed for the healthy districts, for 
London, for England generally, for 15 large town% 
and for Liverpool, as affording an example of the 
most excessive death-rate. These life-tables show 
the survivors at 13 age*periods of an equal number 
of children bom in these standard districts. Let 
us briefly notice the different fate of 1,000 children 
bom in the healthy districts, and in Liverpool In 
the healthy districts 825 live to be five years of ag^ 
while in Liverpool only 540 survive to that age. 
In the healthy districts 756 complete their 20th 
year against 463 in Liverpool, and 606 reach their 
45th year instead of but 275 in Liverpool In the 
healthy districts, of the 1,000 bom, 247 live to the 
ripe age of 75, whereas only 34 survive to that age 
in Liverpool. It will thus be seen that the fatal 
effects of living in an unhealthy town are shown at 
all ages, but at no group of ages so strongly as 
during infancy. Out of a million bom, 175,410 die 
under ^\^ years of age in the healthy districts,. 
263,182 in the general English population, and 
460,370 in Liverpool An interesting table is given 
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showing the causes of which these young children 
die in these different populations ; space forbids us 
to notice more than one feature of this table. Of 
these deaths under five years of age from all causes, 
among the million bom, 49,76 1 die from zymotic 
diseases, in the healthy districts, 87,099 in England, 
and 171,009 in Liverpool district. The excessive 
death-rate in Liverpool district is therefore princi- 
pally due to the deaths of children under five years 
of age from zymotic diseases. In a less marked 
degree the excess of deaths in other districts may be, 
and to a great extent is, in these tables, traced to the 
same causes, and thus the value of death-rates as a 
test of sanitar>' condition is again abundantly sup-> 
ported. The various aspects of sanitary statistics 
which have so frequently been the subject of con- 
troversy, and have so often been misunderstood, are 
here discussed and explained. 

By a series of calculations, as novel as they are 
interesting. Dr. Farr shows what effect stamping out 
any disease or class of diseases would have upon 
the mean duration of life, if the existing rates of 
mortality from all other diseases were maintained. 
It is shown that if no males died from any zymotic dis- 
ease, the mean after-lifetime at birth would be raised 
from 397 to 46*8 years ; the mean duration of life 
would be extended by 7*1 years. Applying the same 
method to ascertain the effect of the suppression of 
phthisis, we are told that the mean after-lifetime at 
birth would be raised from 397 to 43 years. 

In thus noticing a few of the aspects from which 
Dr. Farr has discussed the mortality statistics of 
recent decades, we have necessarily left a number of 
them unnoticed, some of which, notably his remarks 
and tables on occupation and disease, have a special 
interest To the consideration of some of these we 
shall have occasion to return. In the meantime we 
cannot acknowledge our sense of the value of the 
work more implicitly than by expressing our convic- 
tion that the Government would be rendering valu- 
able assistance to the cause of sanitary progress and 
of public health by distributing copies of this blue 
book among the medical officers of health of all the 
larger sanitary districts of England and Wales. 



A committee of the Town Council of Kingston-upon- 
Hull have decided to appoint a medical officer of health 
at 500/. per annum. 

The Hove Commissioners have adopted a memorial 
to the Local Government Board, urging the necessity for 
increased powers for preventing the spread of infectious 
diseases. 

The Mayor of Slratford-on-Avon, some time ago, 
issued strict orders that all persons who allowed their 
chimneys to be on fire should be summoned. The first 
summons for the offence has been heard, tbe defendant 
being his Worship, who was fined lor. dd, costs. 



A DEPUTATION having complained at the Foreign Office 
of the r^;ulations enforced in Egypt respecting quarantine, 
Lord Derby told them he had alieady written to General 
Stanton desiring him to inform the Quarantine Board that 
her Majesty's Government considered their regulations, as 
recently exemplified, to be a vexatious annoyance. 

Bv a Parliamentary paper just published, it appears 
that at the end of 1874 there were 238 burial^ societies, of 
which 231 were in EngUmd and seven in Wales. There 
were 660,285 members in England and 196 in Wales. The 
funds were 859,879/. ;— in England, 857,784/. ; and in 
Wales, 2,095/. 

Mr. Milner, chairman of the Keighley Board of 
Guardians, was charged before the local magistrates 
with refusing to obey an order of the bench requiring him 
to have his child vaccinated. As defendant still declined 
to comply with the law, he was fined I Of. and costs, or 
fourteen days' imprisonment. Mr. Milner expressed his 
determination not to pay the fine. 

According to the report of Major Frank Bolton, the 
metropolitan water examiner, the companies which are 
giving a constant supply in a portion of their districts are 
the Kent, New River, and East London. He calls atten- 
tion to the importance of frequently cleansing the cisterns 
attached to dwelling-houses, and of taking every care to 
prevent the contamination of the domestic water-supply 
after delivery. 

The Birmingham town council have decided to make 
great improvements in the borough under the provisions of 
the Artisans* Dwellings Act A Local Government Board 
inquiry has been opened on the spot. The portion of the 
town scheduled contains a population of 18,000, and in 
some of the streets the death-rate ranges from 39 to 97 per 
thousand per annum, though the normal death-rate of the 
borough is only 22. 

The Edinburgh Water Trust, on the 9th inst., agreed 
to accept an offer for the construction of a reservoir and 
other works at Alnwick Hill, at a cost of 54,000/. There 
was also under the consideration of the trust a motion by 
Bailie Cranston, proposing that a clause be inserted in the 
Bill now before Parliament providing that houses under 8/. 
rental be rated for water in the same way as larger houses, 
but this proposal was negatived by a large majority. 

A MEETING of the special committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation was held last week. The project of procuring 
a supply from Ullswater, in conjunction with Manchester, 
was again reviewed, and the pros and cons brought pro- 
minently forward. The Windermere scheme was likewise 
considered at considerable length, and after a long and 
animated debate, a resolution was carried that Windermere 
should have the preference over all other gravitation 
schemes. 

An influential meeting of Merchants of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Northumberland, and Durham was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland presiding, on the 17th inst., with reference to 
the subject of emanations from works at St. Helen's, 
many thousands of trees having been destroyed in the 
country. After the meeting a deputation, including Lord 
Percy; Lord Winmarleigh; Colonel Egerton Leigh, M.P.; 
Mr. Wilbraham Leigh, M.P.; Mr. Ridley, M.P.; Mr. 
Blackburn, M.P.; Mr. D. M*Iver, M.P.; Mr. J. Torr, 
M.P.; Mr. Rathbone, M.P.; Sir Henry Havelock; Sir 
G. Greenall, and Sir R. Brooke waited, at the offices of 
the Local Government Board, upon Mr. Sclater Booth, 
who promised to lay the matter before the Government 
with the view of endeavouring to obtain such an extension 
of the Alkali Act of 1874 as would be acceptable to those 
who now suffer under the grievance. 
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' A MOVEMENT is on foot among the working-classes 
and others at Coalville to present Mr. George Smith with 
a purse to help him in his up-hill work of improving the 
condition of the women and children living and working 
on the inland canals. Mr. Smith's labours amongst brick- 
yard cmplcyh are well known to the public. 

At an influential meeting of merchants and others, 
held in Liverpool lately, it was decided to form an 
association for controlling the escape of noxious gases from 
manufactories. Resolutions in favour of more stringent 
legislative action were passed, and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with other deputations from kindred associa- 
tions. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

It is very satisfactory to know that every care will in 
future be taken to ensure the sanitary soundness of all the 
surroundings of Uppingham School. We must venture, 
however, to suggest that some modification mil be neces- 
sary also in the principles by which the administration of 
the school is governed should illness break out in the 
school. We have before us a copy of a circular on this 
subject, signed Edward Thring, head master, and dated 
October, 1875, one paragraph of which sets forth, * It is 
not my intention under any conceivable circumstances of 
illness to break u^ the school by a public act ; ' and another 
that, * It is not good to teach the young to nm away from 
illness. It is likely to make them far more susceptible of 
infection, and liable to cntch disease in after life, as fear is 
no slight cause of ill-health.* 

Subsequent circumstances have thrown considerable 
light upon the operation of these rules, and unhappily it 
has been since necessary twice to break up the school. 
But judging from this memorandum, and from the text of 
Mr. Haviland's report, there is a good deal to be amended 
in the hygienic management of Uppingham, and probably 
of other public schools, besides the reconstniction of the 
drains, sewers, and water-supply in the school-houses and 
the town. 

WATER ANALYSIS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Liverpool Mail YixxX.^^ : — • The 
upshot of the recent discussion of the Chemical Society has 
gone to show unmistakably that, in the important work of 
analysing the water supply of large towns, our scientific 
men have hitherto been proceeding on a totally erroneous 
basis. There are too rival processes of water analysis, that 
of Dr. Frankland and that of Professor Wanklyn, and 
although the former has been adopted for public experi- 
ments, conducted at great cost, and made the subject of a 
big blue book, the chemists have [now come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Wanklyn's method is the best after all. 
The Frankland process professes to measure the organic 
constituents present in a given sample of water, and to 
effect that object, the first thing done is to evaporate the 
sample down to dryness. In some cases not the one- 
thousandth part of the organic matter present in the water 
will survive the evaporation. It is, therefore, clear that at 
its initiatory stage the process is fallacious ; and as many 
chemists maintain that the carbon and nitrogen are of no 
lue when obtained, the ultimate results of the Frankland 
process would appear to be quite abortive. On the other 
hand, almost unanimous testimony was forthcoming of the 
practical and sanitary value of the Wanklyn process. By 
this method a rapid and trustworthy measurement of the 
albuminoid substances and miscellaneous cUbris in a sample 
of water is obtained, and it is all the more valuable because 
it does not confound nitro-compounds with substances 
likely to contain germs prejudicial to health, to detect 
which is the main object of sanitary inquiry by means of 
water analysis. It is a pity that this was not recognised 
before, as all the analyses made by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission have been conducted by the now-condemned 
process, and at great cost to the public' 



ALDGATE PUMP. 

Local Conservatism has never appeared to less ad\in- 
tage than in the obstinate fight it has made and is makii^, 
for the preservation to the inhabitants of the ward of Aid- 
gate, of the privilege of drinking the polluted water of Aid- 
gate pump. 

Notwithstanding the proofs which we have repeatedly 
given of the polluted and dangerous character of this- 
water, the pump is still maintained as an active institutioa 
of the ward. Irs career of mischief has only been stopped 
for one day, on the occasion of the Queen's visit to the 
East End, when this venerable sinner was decked out 
resplendently, and took holiday. It is still trickling oat 
water rather more filthy than usual. We are very glii to 
hear, however, that Dr. Saunders, the able mediod officer 
of health for the City of London, has taken steps to invoke 
the aid of the Home Secretary in closing the career of this, 
incorrigible pump. 

THE GAS CONSUMERS* PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

A PRAISEWORTHY attempt is being made by the Gas 
Consumers' Protection Association to remedy the somewhat 
anomalous position in which consumers stand with the 
large gas companies of the metropolis. The association 
complains that the charges made for the gas is for quantities 
considerably in excess of the actual consumption, owing 
mostly to defective meters, faulty sliding or hydraulic 
joints, and there is little doubt that they rest their com- 
plaints on firm ground. The association offers, for a fixed 
annual pa3rment, to check quarterly the consumption by 
meter, and to see that the burners and slides are in good 
working order. The different districts are to have ex- 
perienced superintendents allotted to them, who will make 
periodical inspections, and who will be at the service of 
the customers should a leakage or any sudden emergenqr 
occur. 

There can be no doubt that the public has been 
culpably careless in dealing with the gas companies, and 
very rarely check the meter accounts. The institution of 
district superintendents is also a very valuable feature in 
the scheme, and this will of itself spare paterfamilias many 
a heavy gasfitter*s bill. But the association is entitled to 
public support upon far higher gi'ounds, as it will be a 
means of averting a great loss of life and destruction of 
property. And last, not least, of its benefits, it will, 
we believe, lessen the cost of fire insurance very con- 
siderably. 

THE CHAPELTOWN WATERWORKS. 

It is very agreeable to notice, in these days of quarrel- 
some relationships between different public bodies, an in- 
stance of agreement between a local urban authority and a 
large waterworks company, which will tend to remove 
from a large and flourishing village one of the greatest 
nuisances which can possibly exist, namely, an insufficient 
and impure water-supply. At Chapeltown, near Sheffield, 
arrangements have just been made between the sanitary 
authorities of the place and the Sheffield Waterworls 
Company for the supply of that village. The company 
agree to lay a main of sufficient diameter for the service 
required to some convenient position near Chapeltown, 
and the local authorities have offered to provide a small 
tank reservoir into which the waterworks company can 
deliver. The arrangements with the latter are for the 
supply of a minimum quantity of 70,000 gallons daily, 
through a low-pressure meter, at the fixed rate of 7^. per 
thousand gallons. The Chapeltown authorities are to take 
the matter in hand at that point, and lay down and manage 
the service-pipe distribution and the water-rate collection. 
This is as it should be, and we are informed that this 
amicable and valuable arrangement was brought about by 
the good offices of the Earl of Whamdiffe. The Chapel- 
town authorities are seeking to borrow 5,000/., in order 
to carry out their scheme ; and as a Govenunent inqoiiy 
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hrts already been made, there can be little doubt that the 
Local Government Board will consent to this equable and 
praiseworthy method of abating a great evil. 

It would not be very difficult to find hundreds of 
villages situated in the near neighbourhood of large town 
and city reservoirs which are lamentably short of a pure 
water-supply, and which could be supplied in a similar 
capital manner with pure water if only the same exemplary 
means were resorted to. We trust that the arrangement 
made between Sheffield and Chapeltown will be copied in 
all those populous and improving villages where similar 
large stores of water exist. All that is wanted is a broad 
business view of the matter, an energetic local secretary, 
and a waterworks board who are so far in advance as to 
observe that under any circumstances a water-supply can 
be extended beyond their own boundaries, and, what is 
more, made pecuniarly remunerative. We could name 
towns possessing reservoirs which perhaps are not at present 
equal to the assisting of neighbouring villages because of 
their lack of storage, yet even these might be enlarged with 
the good object in view. It will be a lesson also for pro- 
jectors of waterworks to begin on a sufficiently large scale 
at first. And we would counsel large and populous villages 
in the .same situation as Chapelto^vn, to offer to pay even 
a good price for the pure water rather than put up with a 
faulty supply. This advice will be all the more valuable 
ia. the case of villages with an insufficient or an unsuitable 
gathering ground. 

HEALTHY HOUSES. 
A Glasgow architect suggests that the various in- 
ventors of sanitary patents for accomplishing the exclusion 
of sewer air from houses should meet, and personally 
illustrate and explain their methods of procedure to the 
Council of the Sanitary and Social Economy Section of 
the Philosophical Society, and the idea is far from being 
an unwise one. He was constrained to propose this course 
after hearing an address by the * consulting sanitary 
plumber * of the Society upon noxious gases and house 
drains, which gentleman had also taken out a patent for 
effecting the necessary disconnection between house and 
sewer. The difficulty under which the architect laboured 
was his not being able to settle in his own mind whether 
or not th^ lecturer's patent was, after all, the very best 
thing which could be devised for the purpose in view. 
We think that it would, however, be a preferable method 
of arriving at a just value of the various sanitary con- 
trivances, if full sized and working examples of the goods 
^vere exhibited at the hall of the Institution. We have in 
London a museum of the very description which we 
imagine is required at Glasgow, and where very valuable 
information can be gathered by young engineers and 
gentlemen amateurs who are householders. No architect 
would take upon trust as a valuable trap or ventilator an 
article which he liad not personally compared with the 
others in the market, for in this way only can a clear idea 
be obtained of what the trap or ventilator can do. 

It would appear that in Glasgow the householder is 
pretty much left to his own devices as to how best to dis- 
connect his house from the drain or sewer, and every now 
and then a communication is made to the public papers 
showing how it has been achieved. Last week a corre- 
spondent related a piece of experience which is worth 
recitaL He resided in a four-storey house, in a high-lying 
district, and found that the wash-basins, sinks, bath, and 
closet wastes all emptied into a 5-inch iron vertical pipe 
which led to a fire clay trap or * cesspool,* and into which 
the iron pipe was securely cemented. An inch pipe was 
continued from the top of the iron pipe up through the 
attics, by way of a ventilating pipe, and as he found that 
sewer gas frequently invaded the bedroom on the second 
flat, he came to the conclusion that the size of the venti- 
lating pipe was inadequate for the removal of the foul gas. 
He therefore removed the insufficient inch lead pipe, and 
contisaed the iron pipe, the full diameter of five inches, 
up through the roof and to an elevation of twelve feet 



above the slate ridge. To prevent a do^vn draught of the 
foul air in the chimneys he placed the ventilating pipe 
equidistant from the stacks at either end of the tenement. 
Very soon after these alterations were effected the sewer 
gas ceased to trouble him. 

What was done by this occupant was precisely what 
any sanitary engineer of experience would have recom- 
mended. He would also insist upon the abolishment of 
the fireclay cesspool, and upon an opening in the drain 
on the other side of some such a disconnecting syphon 
trap as the Potts < Edinburgh * pattern. When this was 
done the waste pipe would be a highway for tolerably 
pure air only. We think, too, that the soil pipe should 
have had a separate existence, and should have been com- 
posed of drawn lead. 

THE ETHICS AND PRACTICE OF SANI- 
TATION. 

A REPORT by Mr. Fo?:, the medical officer of health 
for Keswick, has recently been printed in the West Cum- 
berland Times, It appears that Mr. Fox ha< recently 
made a house to house inspection of almost all the houses 
in the town, and reported one hundred and fifty alterations 
in their sanitary condition as being requisite, the whole of 
which, after due consideration by the Board, were agreed 
to. Among other things, it was carried unanimously that 
no pig place should be allowed, nor any pig kept within 
forty-five yards of any dwelling, which, as there are sixty- 
five pig places in the town, shows that the Board is in 
earnest. 

Mr. Fox began his report on what is termed in the 
newspaper ' the ethics of sanitation ' by pointing out that 
inquiry is one of the most important duties which a board 
has to perform, as inquiry roust lead to the discovery and 
advancement of truth. That the first principle of pro- 
cedure is consistency, adherence to that which has been 
found serviceable in the past for one and all ; that no 
deviation should be allowed from the law of general prac- 
tice, otherwise orders which are absolutely necessary 
might seem to be arbitrary and oppressive. 

The second principle in sanitary work is that individual 
considerations must be waived for the sake of the public 
and general well-being ; individual caprice must never be 
submitted to, otherwise the interference of new action will 
be resented. All instances of want of conformity with 
almost universal order, are an insult to the deliberate 
judgment of the town, and an injustice to those who have 
conformed. *■ All cases of this kind it is, I conceive, my 
duty to be continually finding out ; and it is an act of 
infidelity to the commonwealth, if owners of property 
resist such an impartiality of treatment as leaves this 
authority and its officers in all fairness to others, neither 
option nor discretion. ' 

Having referred to the value of cleanliness, abundant 
water-supply, good paving, proper arrangement for the 
storage of manure, and the banishment of unclean animals 
from the vicinity of dwellings, he reminds the Board how 
much Keswick owes to the enforcement of cleanliness, in 
its low death-rate, and abundance of visitors. We have 
in so many instances lately complained of the abominable 
neglect of local authorities to enforce sanitary measures, 
especially as regards ' health resorts,' that we gladly take* 
this opportunity of pointing out the action of the local 
authorities at Keswick as an example worthy of imitation 
in other localities. 

In the matter of water-supply the town does not seem 
to be quite so well off, as although there appears to be aa 
ample supply of water, yet as the Local Authority and the 
Water Works Company do not appear to have agreed as 
to the best mode of^ storage, ihere is not a proper provision 
against drought Mr. Fox, therefore, says, ' some definite 
action by the board to secure with certainty a sufficient 
supply * is in the highest degree essential to the material 
interests of the town. As the board of health has done so 
well in other things it is to be hoped tliat they will speedily 
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aiiBxige for a proper and full water-supply to their town, 
and thus make this very pretty place satisfactory in all 
respects to their medical officer uf health as well as to their 
visitors. 
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UPPINGHAM SEWERAGE AND PRIVATE 
DRAINAGE REPORT, JANUARY, 1876. 

This report to the rural sanitary authority of Up- 
pingham, by Mr. Rogers Field, C.E., sets forth very 
distinctly the state of things which prevailed in that 
district previous to and during the late outbreak of 
enteric fever at Uppingham School We doubt 
whether the authorities themselves ever knew a half 
of what their engineer revealed to them — not in the 
matter of sanitary drawbacks alone, but of general 
information as to the geology of the district, the 
watershed, or the general flow of the sewerage. 

Mr. Field sets out with insisting that a perfect 
system of house drainage should consist in the im- 
mediate and complete removal from the house of all 
foul matter the moment it is produced, and to this he 
joins the rule that the back current of foul air into 
the house through the pipes or drains which are used 
for removing the foul air should be prevented. Mr. 
Field condemns especially the pan-closet, and de- 
clares that it should always be looked upon with 
suspicion. He adds that the question of internal 
fittings is of greater sanitary importance than at first 
sight appears, inasmuch as nuisances are often attri- 
buted to an ingress of sewer gas, when in point of 
fact the foul air generated in the house drams, soil 
pipes, and closet fittings, is to blame. 

Mr. Field's remarks upon the disconnection of 
house drains are especially valuable. He recommends 
Aat wherever possible the drain from the sewer 
should end in a water trap outside the house, and 
have a piece of open drain between this trap ai;d the 
house. As regards ventilation, he considers none 
fairly efficient unless a thorough dilution of the foul 
gases with pure air has been effected. He would 
have a current of pure air to traverse the drains, and 
to ensure this he makes at least two openings of 
sufficient size in the drains themselves. His essential 
point is, that the soil pipe should be open to the air 
at its lower end as well as at its upper end. By this 
arrangement the vapours from the sewer or cesspool 
are practically excluded from the house, or if they do 
storm the water trap they cannot pass up the pipe in 
any concentrated state, but on the contrary wiU be- 
come diluted with pure air and be rendered harm- 
less. 

We have perused this report with the greatest 
interest, and wish that we could produce it more in 
exienso. We may add that we have seen the system 
of disconnection and ventilation which Mr. Field re- 
conmiends at work, and as earned out by himself, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it is soundly 
good and extremely simple. 

REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE FACTORY ACTS. 

The following is a summary of the recommenda- 
tions appended to the Report of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts Commission, which was recently 
presented to parliament. 

Consolidation of the Law, — The Factory Acts, 
1833 to 1874 ; the Ropeworker's Act, 1846 ; the Lace 



Factory Act, 1861 ; and the Workshops Acts, 1867 
to 1 87 1, should be consolidated in a single act, 
subject to the following amendments : — ^ Workshops'^ 
should be made factories ; that is, the Workshops 
Act, 1867, should be repealed, and the limitation in 
definition of a workshop to places where the handi- 
craft * is carried on ' by * any child, young person, or 
woman,' should be extended to all factories. 

Extension of the Factory Acts. — The places of 
work should be defined in the Consolidated Act so 
as to include places ' in the open air.' The definition 
of work should include labour in, or incidental to, 
the washing, cleaning, or furbishing any articles, as 
also the carrying of any article in course of manu- 
facture from one place of work to another. Bake- 
houses should be included in the new act, but there 
should be exempted from its operation mines, under- 
ground quarries worked by shafts, and quarries or 
pit banks connected with a mine ; also agricultural 
employment, also employment by the occupier of a 
room used also for the purposes of a dwelling house, 
if there are no protected persons, but adult women 
employed, and they do not in addition to inmates 
exceed two in number. 

The General Regnlation of Honrs of Work.— 
The limits of hours for labour should be in all fac- 
tories — six A.M. to six P.M., half-past six A.M. to 
half-past six P.M., or seven a.m. to seven p.m. all the 
year round. Of the twelve hours of labour two 
should be reserved for meals in factories and one 
hour and a-half in workshops, thus making the actual 
hours of work ten hours in die case of the former 
and ten and a-half in the case of the latter as at 
present. The meal hours should be so distributed 
that not more than four and a-half hours in case of 
factories and five hours in workshops should consti- 
tute a spell. Bleaching, dyeing and print works 
should be factories in respect to length of meal 
hpurs, but workshops in respect to their distribution, 
and the rules as to distribution should not apply to 
domestic employment. Various relaxation^ of the 
law are recommended to be granted to particular 
trades or classes of trades, and this power is to be 
exercised by the Secretary of State, by order, to be 
laid on the tables of both houses of parliament. The 
permission to work from eight A.M. to eight P.M. 
is recommended in the following trades : — Litho- 
press printing, bookbinding, tailoring, dress and 
mantle making, millinery, shirt and collar making, 
straw-hat and bonnet-making, and the manufacture 
of trimmings, skirts, stays, underclothing, and ware- 
house work. Relaxations to permit of overtime are 
also recommended in the case of fish-curing, fruit 
preserving, open-air bleaching, Turkey-red d>'eing, 
brick and tile making, open-air rope walks, flax 
scutch mills, and trades liable to emergency from 
sudden push of orders. The overtime in all cases 
must be taken between six A.M. and nine p.m., and 
must subsequently be deducted from the legal time 
of working, sixty hours per week. The special per- 
mission now given to Jewish employers in workshops 
and in the [tobacco-manufacture to employ young 
persons or women professing the Jewish religion on 
Sundays it is recommended should be extended to 
all trades, but all Sunday work should be prohibited 
in all factories and workshops except where specially 
allowed. The conunission also recommends gene- 
rally that permission to work under any relaxation of 
the law in respect to hours of work should be made 
conditional upon the adoption of sanitary provisions 
to the satisfaction of the inspector. 
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Education, — The attendance at school of all 
children, whether at work or not, should be enforced 
by law. The school age should be from five to 
thirteen ; the rule of attendance should be five hours 
daily, but half-time attendance should be conceded 
as a privilege to all children beneficially and neces- 
sarily employed, and all children employed according 
to the Consolidated Act to be deemed to be bene- 
ficially employed. In no case should a child be 
allowed to attend half-time under ten years of age, 
or be permitted to work under the Consolidated Act 
No child under eleven should be permitted to work 
unless it has made 300 attendances during each of 
the two previous years, or can pass a suitable stan- 
dard. No child under fourteen to be allowed to 
work in any trade unless it has made 525 attendances 
at school during the preceding three years, and shall 
have passed a standard suitable to its age. 

Sanitary Measttres, — A certificate of birth should 
be required in all cases of first employment, and such 
certificate should be endorsed by the certifying 
suigeon ; the certificate to be kept by the employer 
and returned to the child on quittmg his service. It 
should be a condition of the surgical certificate that 
the child has been properly vaccinated. The en- 
forcement of the sanitary provisions of the law should 
be expressly made the duty of the inspectors in all 
places to which their powers extend. 

Prohibition, — The employment of children and 
young persons should be forbidden in occupations 
tending to destroy health, such as silvering of mirrors 
by the mercurial process, and white lead manufac- 
tures. Girls under sixteen should not be allowed to 
work in brickmaking or in salt works. Children 
should not be allowed to work at occupations un- 
suited to the age, such as fustian cutting, metal 
grinding, glass melting and annealing, and dipping 
lucifer matches. 

The Canal Population, — The commission recom- 
mends that the residence in canal boats of female 
young persons and of children over three years of 
age should be forbidden. 

The commissioners make a number of sugges- 
tions on points of law ; among others, that presence 
in a factory should be general evidence of employ- 
nient; that provision against obstruction to an in- 
spector should be made general; that a minimum 
penalty and maximum of costs, on conviction, 
should be fixed ; and that the inspector's staff should 
have a single permanent officer under the Secretary 
of State. 
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SANITARY REPORT FOR KENSINGTON FOR 
THE FIVE WEEKS ENDING FEBRUARY 5. 

By T. O. Dudfield, M.D. 

The mortality in Kensington was unusually high 
during these five weeks, as the annual rate was 23' 8 
against a decennial average of 20*8 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. There were 466 births and 331 deaths regis- 
tered in this period, or 141 births to each 100 deaths. 
The deaths included 91 children under one year old, 
and 148 under five years, also 71 persons of sixty 
years old and upwards. The number of deaths from 
the seven most fatal zymotic diseases was very large, 
viz., 58, of which measles caused 12, scarlet fever 15, 
diphtheria 2, whooping-cough 18, enteric fever 3, and 



diarrhoea 8. There were also 133 deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs. As regards the 
fatal cases of scarlet fever there was one circum- 
stance worthy of note — viz., that a distress was levied 
in a house soon after the death, and a sale advertised,, 
although those who werei concerned in putting it in 
were informed of the existence of disease in the house. 
Dr. Dudfield does not state the result of the distress,, 
but we suppose that the furniture and effects were 
not sold and removed. The communications for the 
removal of dust seem to have been rather numerous-^ 
viz., nearly 90 per week, and more than two-fifths of 
all the orders which were issued. 

Dr. Dudfield refers to two important matters: the 
first is an appeal of a dairyman against the decision 
of the magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions, who re- 
fused his application for a renewal of his cowshed 
licence. The Court ruled that there is no appeal in 
such (;ases, but that the magistrate's decision is final 
The other appeal from a refusal to renew a slaughter- 
house licence was on a different footing, as an unre- 
pealed clause of the Metropolitan Market Act gives, 
the right to exercise it, provided the notice be given 
within 12 days. At the last moment the matter was 
settled by the appellant paying the costs, as the 
solicitor to the vestry recommended that course be- 
cause additional works had been done, and the 
officials of the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
satisfied with the reconstructed premises.. The 
licence was refused on the ground of there not being 
a separate entrance to the slaughter-house, so that 
the cattle were driven across the footway, and passed 
through the shop and house, and 'because the 
premises were surrounded on every side by dwelling- 
houses closely packed.' This result is very much to- 
be regpretted on two grounds; on the first, because it 
leaves the matter where it stood as regards the un- 
suitability or not of slaughter-houses without sepa- 
rate entrances; and secondly, because of the conflict 
between the officers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and those of the vestry. We cannot help 
thinking that the officials of the former Board were 
glad of this opportunity of discomfiting Dr. Dudfield 
in return for the overthrow which he inflicted on them 
at the October sessions in regard to several slaughter- 
houses. 

SANITARY STATISTICS OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Dr. Hill, the Medical Officer of Health and Public 
Analyst for Birmingham, states in his report for the 
quarter ending January I, 1876, that he estimated the 
population of the borough at the middle of 1875 to have 
been 366,325 ; that the number of births r^:istered during 
the quarter was 3,757 against 3,710 in 1874. The birth- 
rate was therefore as high as 41*02 per 1,000 population. 
There were 2,236 deaths registered against the 3,757 births 
or 168 births to each 100 deaths. The annual death-rate 
was 24*42 per 1,000 population against 28*10 in 1874. 
This satisfactory diminution in the death-rate is due prin- 
cipally to the much fewer deaths from small-pox and 
scarlet fever, and the decrease in the fatality of bronchitis 
and pneumonia, as compared with the very large number 
of deaths from these cases during the extreme cold of 1874. 
Dr. Hill then gives the number of deaths in the twelve 
registration subdistricts and at different ages ; but as these 
latter are whole numbers, and not percentages, they do not 
admit of comparison with the mortality at these^ ages in 
other parts of England. 

The meteorological returns, furnished by Mr. Smith, 
showed that the mean temperature for the quarter was 
above the average by one degree, but that the temperature 
for the Deceml^r quarter was two degrees lower than in 
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1873. The rainfall was very large, having been 1 1 '97 
inches against 8-53 in 1874, and 4-37 in 1873. 

Zymotic diseases caused 403 deaths against 597 in 

1874, or a death-rate of 4*4 against 6*6 in 1874. Diarrhoea 
teas the most fatal, as 123 out of the 403 were registered 
from this cause. Measles was second on the list, with 77 
deaths, and scarlet fever next, with 71 deaths. Fever 
caused 60 deaths, whooping cough 55, diphtheria 15, and 
small-pox only two against 153 in 1874. As re^anls the 
small-pox deaths, Dr. Hill remarks that he considers the 
epidemic character of the disease to have ceased, and ' if 
emcient vaccination could now be brought to bear upon 
every one in the town, there would be no fear of a re- 
currence of such a visitation as that which for four years 
has caused so much alarm, suffering, and expense.' 

Dr. Hill reports on the water of twenty-three surface 
wells, and did not find one fit for domestic use, and a large 
proportion of them has been closed. As the drainage of 
Birmingham is extremely bad, in consequence of the want 
of an outfall, there have been 7,646 portable pans intro- 
duced into privies during the quarter. The sanitary work 
for the quarter was very large, and included 857 visits by 
night to the lodging-houses, as well as above 11,000 other 
visits for the discovery and removal of nuisances. 

Six samples of milk were analysed, of which three 
were sophisticated, and the vendors fined. There were also 
six samples of tea, three of pepper, three of coffee, and 
two of mustard analysed, all of which were found genuine. 
We must remark that an examination of twenty samples of 
food in a borough of above 366,000 people is utterly in- 
adequate, and should be greatly exceeded in the future. 

SANITARY SHORTCOMINGS AT LEEDS. 

Dr. Goldie, the medical officer of health, stat&s that 
although there have not been any deaths from small-pox 
in Leeds during the last four weeks, yet the disease still 
lingers about certain parts of his district ; that the sani- 
tary arrangements in the West-end small-pox districts are 
very defective. For the most part the streets are unpaved, 
the footway flagging is very uneven, broken, and admitting 
large pools of water to accumulate ; the cellars are all 
damp, and although the ground on which the houses are 
built is composed of all kinds of refuse, yet it has never 
been properly drained. Whole streets have the water- 
closets in damp dark cellars under the pavement, or else 
they are filled with wet and offensive matter, and placed 
under sleeping rooms. ' These arrangements are all of 
them prejudicial to health, and very favourable to the pro- 
duction, maintenance, and spread of small-pox.' 

As if these were not sufficient evidences of the want of 
enlightened sanitary action in the town, it appears that, as 
in many London districts, there is no mortuary, so that 
much inconvenience is caused to the poor. Dr. Goldie 
instances one very bad case of this kind. He says, * I am 
often placed in a very undesirable position for want of a 
public mortuary, and as the town is now so large it is im- 
portant that the matter should be seriously considered. A 
case occurred on Friday which is by no means the worst of 
its kind. A woman died on Tuesday morning early, and 
her corpse was laid out in a small attic, which was occupied 
night and day by the husband and two children. Irish 
wakes were held every night, smoking and drinking being 
part of the ceremony, so that I had to adopt the proper 
means for her speedy burial. ' This want of a public mor- 
tuary is a very difficult one to supply in central London, as 
the inhabitants always object to such a building being 
erected in their vicinity. There is no doubt that powers 
' for the compulsory purchase of ground should be given to 
the local authorities for this purpose, and until it is done, 
horrible scandals,, such as we have lately heard of, must still 
continue to occur. 

The concurrence of small-pox and dvrellings built on 
made ground has so lately occupied a good deal of public 
attention that we shall not now dwell at any length on the 
immediate necessity for all extra metropolitan sanitary 
authorities passing by-laws for stopping this extremely 



objectionable proceeding. There is no excuse for these 
authorities allowing dwellings to be newly erected on budv 
foundations, as they have full powers under the Public 
Health "Act to frame by-la^^'s for regulating the erec- 
tion and draina;;^ of all buildings, and also for drainlDg the 
subsoil, which is of the utmost importance in such ca><e\ 
We trust that the promise recently made by Mr. Cross to 
grant some power, under an Act of Parliament, to the 
metropolitan sanitary authorities to prevent such made 
ground being built upon, will be speedily fulfilled. It 
would be much better that this power, when granted, 
should be something definite, and not a mere authority tf> 
frame by-laws, otherwise we may see a similar state of 
things in London to that now witnessed in Leetls, \i7., 
power to act without action being taken. 



INFANTILE DEATHS IN COVENTRY. 

The medical officer of health for Coventry read hi> 
report to the sanitary authority for Coventry for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1875. He commenced by stating 
that the greatest -mortality had occurred amongst childrea 
under one year and persons above sixty, as no less than 
sixty-two children had died in the first year of life. Thi> 
rate, which is above 31 per cent, of ihe total deaths, is 
about the average in Coventry, and ^as frequently beea 
referred to by the medical officer. The sanitary committee 
have undertaken to deal with the matter, but their pbn^ 
have not yet been carried out. But whilst the infantile 
deaths still remained so large, the general death-rate hiN 
decreased. The deaths from epidemic diseases were by 
no means large, as only six deaths from scarlet fever, ei^.t 
from diarrhoea, and three from fever were registered. The 
epidemic of scarlatina must have been mild, as Dr. Fer.ton 
says that he visited 120 cases of this disease, which, if he 
saw all, would only give a mortality of one in twenty. 

The mortality amongst young children is enormous 
and immediate action should be t^en to stop this waste ut 
life, which arises from the large number of mothers m ho 
go out to work, and leave their children to the care of 
other persons, who neglect them to a greater or less ex- 
tent. The medical officer has proposed the establishment 
of crhJics to his local authority, but nothing has been done 
in that direction ; indeed, we have some doubt if the^ 
nurseries could be paid for out of the rates. Certainly 
nothing would conduce more to the health of such poor 
children than the establishment of large warm roonia, 
with a plentiful supply of food, and at a cheap nte, for 
their reception. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Fenton, an analyst. Dr. Hill, 
was appointed ; but although nearly three months haw 
elapsed since notice of his appointment was sent to :be 
Local Government Board, their approval has not yet been 
received. We suppose the Local Government Board hi«i 
not recovered from the effects of their remo\'al to the 
new offices, or else that their clerical staff is too limited tj 
enable them to reply in less than a quarter of a year, la 
the meantime we should advise, as there is some doubt 3> 
to the alimentary value of the milk sold in the d:s:nc:. 
that condensed milk should be used instead for the infimi^' 
food. We have known many children who have been i^\ 
on it, and have not known one with whom it has disagree!, 
although new milk was rejected froni the stomach, 0: 
caused diarrhoea in many cases. The reason probably i?, 
that as the condensed milk is usually made up as vrantec. 
it rarely turns sour during the night, and another be(3ii<c 
it contains less fat and more sugar than new milk. 



The Local Board of Mistley, Essex, have applied t^ 
the Local Government Board for a provisional order to 
dissolve the district, and merge it in the Tendring mral 
sanitary district, and a local inquiry is to be held upon the 
subject by Lieut. -Colonel Ponsonby Cox, R.E,, one of the 
inspectors of the board. 
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Purliamentarn grotc^bhigs. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ Alarch 16. 

THE VACCINATION ACT. 

In reply to Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Sclater-Booth stated 
that he had received several complaints from persons who 
had been convicted under the Vaccination Acts. He would 
lay upon the table a copy of a letter he had caused to be 
written to some boards of guardians, in which the opinion 
of the Local Government Board was stated as to the legal 
aspect of the question and as to the discretion vested in 
the guardians. 

Monday^ March 20. 
RIVERS POLLUTION BILL. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth informed Mr. Holt that he was 
unable to name any day for introducing this bill, but cer- 
tainly it would not be until after Easter. 

QUACK MEDICINES. 
Lord Sandon, in reply to Colonel E. Leigh, stated 
that the question whether all owners of quack medicines 
should be obliged to declare the ingredients of which the 
doses are made previously to being allowed to sell them had 
only recently been brought under the notice of the Lord 
President of the CouncU. It was a question of great im- 
portance, and would receive the most careful consideration, 
but he hoped the hon. member would not press him to give 
an opinion upon it. 

Tuesday^ March 21. 

THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 
Captain Ritchie moved for a select committee to in- 
quire into the constitution, efficiency, emoluments, and 
finances of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. In a long 
speech the hon. member sought to prove that the force of 
the Brigade was wholly madequate to the requirements of 
the metropolis, and that the men were overworked, under- 
paid, and unprovided for by a superannuation fund. Sir 
James Hogg answered the various charges in detail, but on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works he added that 
if the Government saw fit to grant the committee the board 
would work cordially with it. The Home Secretary was 
well inclined to appoint the committee, but thought the 
^ope of its investigation should be extended with the object 
of inquiring into the best means of dealing with fires gene- 
rally and into the occurrence of fires created with fraudu- 
lent purpose. Words covering that purpose were added to 
the resolution, which was then agreed to. 
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MILK ADULTERATIONS. 

Edwin John Sewell, of 146, Kennington Road, was 
summoned by Mr. Robert Bott, one of the inspectors 
appointed under the Adulteration of Food Acts, for sell- 
ing milk which was adulterated. A pint of milk was 
purchased at defendant's shop, and the result of the ex- 
amination by Dr. Muter showed that the milk was adulterated 
with water to the exLentof 26 per cent. — Defendant declared 
that he bad sold the milk just as he purchased it from a 
cowkeeper. — Mr. Ellison told him he should always have 
a warranty that the milk was genuine and unadulterated 
when he so bought it. The defendant would have to pay 
a fine of lOr. and lis. 6d. costs. 

G. Curtis was summoned for a similar oflfence. The 
case was proved by the inspector, and the analysis of Dr. 
Wbitmore showed that the skim milk was adulterated to 
the extent of 3 1 per cent, with water. The defendant was 
fined I/., and J2s. 6d. costs. 



David Benjamin, of 94, Union Street, Kennington 
Road, was also summoned by Mr. Bott for a similar offence. 
In this instance the milk was found to be adulterated with 
water to the extent of 26 per cent. The defendant when 
spoken to by the inspector, made an excuse that he had 
sold it as purchased from a cowkeeper. The inspector 
immediately directed milk to be bought from the party 
named, and it was found to be perfectly pure. — Mr. Ellison 
inflicted a fine of lOf. and 12s. (xf. costs, 

E. James, milk dealer, of Noble Street, St. Luke's, 
was summoned for selling adulterated milk. The evidence 
showed tiiat some milk purchased at the defendant's shop 
was found to contain 15 per cent, of water. The defendant, 
who had previously been fined ioj. on a similar charge, 
said that owing to illness he had had nothing to do with 
the milk for five months, and could not say how it came to 
be adulterated. He was fined 5/., the alternative being 
two months* imprisonment. The costs of the analyst's cer- 
tificate were applied for, but refused. 

R. Wallis, Union Street, was summoned at Mary- 
lebone for selling skim milk, and adulterated with water. 
Mr. Greenwell attended to support the summons. C. Wain- 
wright, inspector, proved purchasing a pint of skim milk 
in the defendant's shop. — Dr. Whitmore, analyst for Mary- 
lebone, analysed the sample of skim milk, and found it 
was adulterated with 25 per cent, of water.— Mr. Green- 
well said it was of great importance, to poor persons 
especially, that skim milk should not be adulterated. — Dr. 
Whitmore said that skim milk was milk with the fat or 
cream removed. It contained all the constituents of milk 
except the fat ; it was nearly as nutritious as unskimmed 
milk. — The defendant said he lived in a poor neighbour- 
hood, and put water to the milk in order to accommodate 
poor people who wanted a farthing's worth of milk.— Mr. 
Knox fined the defendant lor., and 2s. costs. The usual 
fee for the analyst was remitted, on account of the circum- 
stances of the defendant. 



THROWING MUD INTO THE THAMES. 

G. Shaw, C. Donohough, and C. Tinbury were sum- 
moned for throwing mud into the River Thames. — The 
defendants pleaded not guilty. — G. Rough, the river 
keeper, said, on Tuesday morning, the 22nd ult. he saw 
the defendants in a barge, moored off the banks of Fulham. 
Instead of wheeling the mud on to the bank, they threw it 
over the other side of the barge into the river. He went 
round on to Wandsworth Bridge and distinctly saw the 
defendants throw mud into the Thames. On speaking to 
them he was told that they had thrown water. — Mr. Ingham 
fined the defendants 40;. each, 2j. costs, or 14 days' 
imprisonment. 

MISUSE OF SEWERS. 

At Marylebone, Mr. George L^geit, a builder, of 16, 
Little George Street, Portman Square, was summoned 
before Mr. Mansfield, by order of the Vestry of St. Mary- 
lebone, for putting into a sewer in Monta<;u Street, a 
quantity of offensive matter. Mr. Greenwell, solicitor and 
clerk to the vestry, prosecuted ; Mr. Sampson, solicitor, 
defended. Th^se proceedings were taken out under the 
18 and 19 Vict., cap. 120, sec. 205. It appeared that the 
attention of Mr. Lightfoot, the inspector of nuisances of 
the parish, having been drawn to a smell coming from 61, 
Montagu Square, he went down into the area and found 
an open cesspool there. He saw the defendant, who was 
employed in altering the drains, and he gave him certain 
directions as to having it disinfected. On again visiting 
the premises he found.that the contents of the cesspool^ad 
been emptied down the sewer, and that something had ac- 
cumulated in a heap at the mouth of the drain. There 
had been a contagious disorder in the house. Mr. Sampson 
admitted the offence, but said that the defendant had acted 
in ignorance of the law on the subject The defendant was 
required to pay a fine of 5/. and the costs. 
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ROTTEN COCOA-NUTS. 

H. Olive, costermonger, was summoned by Mr. Cox- 
head, sanitary inspector of Lambeth, for selling cocoa-nuts 
unfit for human food. Mr. Coxhead said, on the I2th ult., 
he was in the New Cut, and a working man came up to him 
and showed him a cocoa-nut, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain chalk and water, and which was rotten. 
The defendant had a barrow with thirty-four nuts, and was 
offering them for sale at a penny each. A number of 
children surrounded his barrow and were anxious to buy. 
"Witness found them all to be rotten and filled with chalk 
and water. The magistrate observed that he had frequently 
heard of the *milk in the cocoa-nu%' but he never heard of 
chalk and water in them. He supposed that was done to 
deceive the purchasers. Mr. Coxhead said that the eyes 
had been taken out and the chalk and water put in. The 
eyes had then been filled up with clay. The magistrate 
fined the defendant 5/., or two months' imprisonment. 



OSTEND RABBITS. 

Mr. Daniels, cheesemonger, Charlotte Terrace, New 
Cut, was summoned by Mr. Coxhead for exposing for sale 
ten Ostend rabbits in a putrid state, and unfit for human 
food. — Mr. Coxhead said on Friday, the 3rd, he visited 
defendant's shop, and seized six rabbits which he con- 
sidered to be unfit for food. He brought them to this 
court, and his worship condemned them and ordered them 
to be destroyed. — Dr. M*Cormack, the medical officer of 
health for Lambeth, said the rabbits were putrid and unfit 
for food. They were horribly offensive. — For the defence 
it was shown that the rabbits were purchased from Mr. 
Beer, the importer, on Wednesday, in a fresh and whole- 
some condition as just received from Ostend, and the only 
deterioration to the rabbits seized were that they had hung 
in the shop and got dried. — Mr. Benson observed that the 
evidence of Dr. M*Cormack clearly showed that the rabbits 
were unfit for food, but there was some evidence in the 
defendant's favour owing to the peculiarity in the trade. 
The rabbits w^ere closely packed in boxes when sent from 
Ostend, and some might get heated and unfit for food 
without the knowledge of the defendant. He would, 
therefore, give him the benefit of that opinion by not con- 
victing him on the present occasion, but he ordered him to 
enter into his recognisances to appear on a future occasion 
if required, and to pay the costs. 



PURCHASE OF LAND FOR DRAIN. 

The Master of the Rolls has decided the case of Pell v. 
Foster, a suit instituted on behalf of the Commissioners of 
the Haddenham Level Drainage district in Cambridgeshire 
against Mr. £. Foster, a solicitor, at Cambridge. It 
appeared that in 1872 the commissioners found it neces- 
sary to divert the course of one of the large arterial drains 
of the district, and in so doing they cut through a comer of 
Mr. Foster's property, and severed from the rest a 
triangular plot of ground, a little more than a quarter of 
an acre in extent. Mr. Foster disputed the power of the 
commissioners to do what they had done, and, after refus- 
ing an offer of 65/. for compensation, brought first an action 
for trespass, in which the commissioners paid loo/. into 
court, and secondly an action of ejectment, whereupon the 
plaintiffs filed the bill for a declaration that the taking of 
the site of the cut was within their statutory powers, and 
an injunction to restrain the pending action of ejectment. — 
The Master of the Rolls, after some remarks on the 
singular amount of litigation that had arisen respecting a 
piece of land that, on the defendant's own showing, was 
not worth more than 25/., suggested a compromise ; and, 
it was arranged that the defendant should execute to the 
plaintiffs a conveyance of the site of the cut, and take for 
his own use the 100/. in court ; and that thereupon all 
proceedings should be stayed, and each party pay his own 
•costs. 



DISEASED MEAT. 
At the Guildhall Police Court, James Jecson, a young 
man, described as a butcher, of Gumley, Leicestenhire, 
was charged with sending meat to the London market 
which was unsound and unfit for human food. — Mr. Wilde, 
one of the inspectors of meat in the City, deposed that 
his attention was called to the meat in question. One of 
the carcases was very emaciated from a long-standing dis- 
ease. The carcases only weighed about I2lb. each.— De- 
fendant said that he purchased the three carcases of Mr. 
Payne, a farmer, for 25j>. the lot. He produced a letter 
from the rector of Gumley to show that he bad always 
held a respectable position in Gumley, and bad supplied 
the principal inhabitants of the place with meat, and bore 
a good reputation. — Sir Robert Garden having heard the 
evidence said that, quite irrespective of the testimonial, there 
could be no doubt that the meat was unfit for human food ; 
and if it liad been sold it would be difficult to say what the 
consequences might have been to those who purchased it— 
Mr. Payne, a farmer, from whom the accused bought them, 
was called, and said they were slaughtered in the uml 
fashion before they were sold to the accused. — Sir Robert 
Garden: You killed them to save their lives ; they were 
going to die, but you killed them first (laughter). A 6ne 
of 20/. and three guineas costs was inflicted. 

James Brumsden, of Mortlake, Surrey, was also 
charged with sending a cow to the Metropolitan Meat 
Market which was diseased and unfit for human food.--- 
Mr. James Newman, one of the inspectors of meat, said 
that about half-past nine on the morning of February 24 
his attention was called to four quarters of beef at the 
shop of Mr. Elmer in the meat market. They were four 
quarters of an old cow greatly diseased about the hocks.— 
The defence set up was that the cow had &llen down and 
injured itself in such a way that there was no possibility 
of its surviving as a milch cow with any advantage to its 
owner ; and although Mr. Clifford, a cowkecper, to whom 
the animal originally belonged, endeavoured to make it 
clear to the Court that he 0]3y parted with it when it was 
hopeless to expect that it would be of any profitable ser- 
vice to him. Sir Robert inflicted the same amount of fine 
as in the last case, namely, 20/. and three guineas costs* 
adding that it was very singular that in all these cases the 
diseased meat was sent away to the London market be- 
cause it would find no customers near borne, and the pro- 
bability was that, if it had been partaken of, somebcxiy 
would have suffered from it. One portion of the defence 
was that it was hung in the back pirt of the shop, and vv 
not intended to be sold until the inspector had seen it- 
Sir Robert said it was a very curious thing, to his mizMl, 
that a butcher should hang up meat in his shop withoot 
intending to sell it if he could get a customer for it. 
Besides, it was strange that the cowkeepcr, who had soW 
two cows for 25/. apiece, should have parted with this one 

I WATER COMPANIES* CHARGES FOR 

STREET WATERING. 

At Worship Street Police Court the New Riter Com- 
pany was summoned before Mr. Bushby by the vestry of 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in order that a dis- 
pute as to the rate at which water for watering the greets 
was to be supplied might be determined by the magi^ate. 
The summons was tsucen out under the Waterworio Act, 
loth and i ith Vict., the 37th section of which gave power 
to the magistrate to fix the rate at which the water sboal- 
be suppliwl in the event of disagreement between the com- 
pany and the consumer. The disagreement in this mstaaoc 
was that the parish of St Leonard, Shoreditch, found 
itself charged at the rate of u. for every 1,000 g^^ 
supplied for street watering, whereas two adjoining ptnsbcx 
Islington and Hackney, were supplied by the sune cw- 
pany at 9</. per 1,000 gallons. They claimed, ^**'~^]^ 
to be equally dealt with, and it was axgued that if the 
water company could supply one parish for 9^. it *•* * 
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reasonable rate for the adjoining parish. But there the 
matter of the level of the parish came in question as an 
important element It was pointed out in support of the 
case for the parish that Islington was above the level of 
Shoreditch, and had therefore to be supplied at greater 
machine power, and consequently at a greater cost. The 
company's reservoir from which the parish of Shoreditch 
was supplied, was situate at Claremont Square and was 138 
feet above the Ordnance datum ; while the Islington reser- 
voir at Kentish Town was 93 feet higher. The New 
River Company was entitled to charge only 4 per cent, on 
the annual value, but the East London could charge 5 per 
cent. The New River's charge for water supplied by 
meter was less than the East London as fixed by Parlia- 
ment: yet while the East London charged 9^. per 1,000 
gallons the New River charged ix., thus reversing the scale 
the legislature had fixed. The parish of Shoreditch, 
though smaller in area, took comparatively a greater supply 
than Hackney or Islington, llie area of Shoreditch was 
643 acres, its gross annual rental 635,433/. ; and this gave 
the company, at 4 per cent, for water-supply for domestic 
purposes, 39/. lor. per acre. Islington had an area of 
3,127 acres, a gross annual rental of 1,405,905/., giving 
the company 18/. per acre for supply ; and Hackney an 
area of 3,929 acres, a gross annual rental of 766,089/. yield- 
ing to the company only 7/. 15J. per acre for supply.— 
Mr. Baxter, for the defence, pointed out that the water was 
supplied during the third of the year only — viz., 120 days 
during summer, the driest part of the season, and said it 
would be possible to supply at a cheaper rate if for the 
whoie year. The machinery which was necessary to supply 
the water for the 120 days would, of course, do for the 
whole year, but as it was it stojd idle. The machinery was 
expensive, and it was said that I -25th part of the capital of 
the company was expended in machinery. Mr. Baxter 
denied on the part of the company that one parish was 
charged more than another ; there was a uniform rate of 
IX. per 1,000 gallons. The apparent difference between 
the charges was not a difference in fact. A discount was 
allowed on each million gallons consumed, the lesser price 
being charged on the greater quantity supplied, until at 
33,000 gallons the price was 9^ per 1,000. This was the 
case, it was said, with Islington. Hackney, it was ad- 
mitted, was only half suppli^ by the New River Com- 
pany, the other half by the East London Waterworks 
Company. They gave Hackney the benefit, because, taking 
the two companies, it consumed a large quantity. Mr. 
Muir, engineer to the company, was called to explain the 
deduction on taking a quantity,' which would bring the 
charge of is. per 1,000 gallons charged to Shoreditch 
parish down to 9^. per 1,000 on a consumption of 33,000. 
At the usual discount Hackney would pay about 1 1</., but 
it was only chai]ged 9^. It cost something more to pump 
for Islington than for Shoreditch. The witness was asked 
in the course of his examination as to the dividend of the 
company, and it was said to be about 25 per cent, on the 
original capital. The witness denied this, and put it at 7^ 
per cent. Mr. Baxter said that the legislature fixed the 
limit at lo per cent. The report for the year 1874, was 
put in, and therein it was stated that a sum of 430,470/. 
was available for dividend on a capital of i, 743, 1 58 or 
nearly 25 per cent.; but it was explained that this was 
accumulated profit, and not the year's earnings. The 
magistrate inquired if there \y^& any extra cost in length of 
main to supply different parishes, or why a contiguous 
parish should not be supplied at the rate of the neighbour- 
ing parish ? or would there be an extra chaige if a large 
parish was subdivided ? The company did not consider 
extra length of main, which, by the way, the parish con- 
tended was by acreage in its favour. They would not in- 
crease the chaise if the parishes were divided. They went 
upon the broad principle of selling cheapest to the largest 
cunKumer. The magistrate said he would give his decision 
in about three weeks. 



BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Liability for Accidents. 

1875. Nichols v. Marsland. Overflow of reservoir 
owing to an unprecedented flood held to be an instance of 
vis major^ for the injurious consequences of which the 
owner was not liable, all reasonable ordinary precaution 
having been taken. (W. N., 1875, p. 130.) 

Markfi*. 

1875. n<noards. Lupton. 'Markets and Fairs Clauses 
Act, 1847,* sect. 14.— 'Pedlars Act, 1871,' s^ct. 6.— Held 
that a licensee under the second Act was exempt from the 
penalties of the first Act. (44 L. J., M.C., 150 ; L. R., 
loQ.B., 598 ; 40 J. P., 7. 

1875. McIIole V. Davits, Local Act incorporating 
'Markets and Fairs Clauses Act,* 1847, sect. 13. — In- 
fringement of market. — Held that, for the purposes of the 
Act, a 3rard adjoining a dwelling-house was not included 
under * dwelling-place or shop.' — Conviction affirmed. 
45 L. J., M.C., 30; L. R., I Q.B.D., 59; 33 L. T., 
502;*39J. P., 740. 

Paving Expenses. 

1875. London School Board v. St, Mar^s Islington 
Vestry, Paving expenses. — School house not fronting a 
street, but connected therewith by a passage held charge- 
able according to its assessment, and not according to the 
frontage of the passage. 45 L. J., M.C., I ; L. R., 
I Q.B.D., 6s ; 33 L. T., 504; 39 J. P., 741. 
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POWERS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS, 

Sir, — In your last issue is an answer to a question 
from a correspondent as to whether he has the legal right 
to enter a house where there is a case of typhoid fever. I 
presume he means without the consent of the occupier. 

On inquiry of the Local Government Boafd as to 
whether I had that right when the disease was scarlet fever, 
I was told I had no right to enter a private dwelling 
without such permission. House to house visitation is only 
to be practised by special direction on epidemic visitations. 

Undoubtedly the medical officer has the power to enter 
the house of any one receiving parochial relief. Even if 
the parochial medical man were not the health officer, there 
is, I should think, no board which would not arm him 
with that power before sending him about his duties. 
There is, therefore, a material difference in the two cases. 

Gravesend, Mar. 20. J. H. Gramshaw, 

Medical Officer of Health and 
Union Surgeon. 

DRAINAGE NUISANCE. 

Sir, — I beg to tender you my best thanks for your 
courtesy and much valued information, given in your pub- 
lication of the II th instant. I am very sorry, but feel 
myself compelled to trouble you further upon this subject, 
in consequence of learning since my last letter that the 
town authorities have laid a syphon in connection with the 
overflow pipe from the cesspool mentioned. If, therefore, 
you will erase from my last letter these words, ' not trapped 
in any way,' and substitute ' with a syphon,' you will nave 
the exact state of things as they now exist. 

Will the addition of the syphon be sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of the Local Government Board or not, if 
I call their attention to the subject ? 

A reply in your next publication will much oblige. 

Thos. Norfolil 

[It is impossible for us to predict what will be the 
opinion of the Local Government Board on any partictdar 
statement submitted to them. Our correspondent had 
better write and see for himself.] 
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SALE OF FOOD ACT. 

At the Wandsworth Vestry on March 14, a letter was 
read from the Home Secretary, with reference to the ques- 
tion as to whether the sale of milk in the streets came 
under the operation of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
and stating that he could not give an authoritative inter- 
pretation of Acts of Parliament ; but having consulted the 
chief magistrates of the police-courts of the Metropolis on 
the case, he was of opinion that section 17 of the Act 38 
and 39 Vict., cap. 63, applied when a vendor 'exposes to 
sale * anywhere or has on sale by retail in any shop or 
store?, and recommended that the magistiate at Wands- 
worth beaded to state a case for the opinion of one of the 
High Courts of Justice ; also forwarding copy of a letter 
from the Local Government Board on the same subject, 
stating that if in the case referred to the milk was retailed 
at the comer of the street to all passers-by, it was exposed 
for sale, and such exposure might perhaps be held to bring 
the case within the statute ; though if it were being de- 
livered from house to house the case might be different ; 
but that in the opinion of such board the correctness of the 
magistrate's decision should be tested by the judgment of 
the High Court of Justice before any amendment of the ex- 
isting law was proposed. — The letter was received, and 
entered on the minutes. 
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A Dictionary of HygHne and Public Health. By Alex- 
ander Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., etc. 
Charles Griffin & Co. 1876. 

This work (by the medical officer of health for North 
Devon) was, as he tells us, originally projected as a trans- 
lation of Professor Ambrose Tardieu's * Diciionnairc 
d'Hygi^ne Publique,* but the specially French character of 
the latter work rendering it of comparatively less value for 
Englishmen, Mr. Blyth wisely thought it better to recast it 
in great measure. While therefore he has generally re- 
tained the form and plan of the orig^inal, he has omitted 
such portions as are specially of French interest, and in- 
troduced much useful matter relating to the public health 
■of England. The book contains a great mass of information 
•of easy reference, on account of its alphabetic manage- 
ment, although it shares with other works of similar form 
the drawback of somewhat disjointed treatment of different 
branches of the subject. On the whole, however, the 
•compilation seems to have been carefully made from the 
best sources. We must express our disappointment, how- 
ever, at the drawings, at least the microscopical ones, 
which are extremely bad, worse even than woodcuts of 
-such drawings usually are. We venture to say that no one 
could recognise cocoa, coffee, or the different flours and 
starches by the aid of the extraordinary efforts of art that 
purport to represent them. We have also here and there 
-come upon other mistakes which show a necessity for care- 
ful revision in case of future editions ; for instance, under 
* Carbonic Acid,' at page 8, we are informed that * an atmo- 
sphere containing one part of carbonic acid in 2,500, acts 
upon the system like a narcotic poison. * Now this is a 
startling statement, considering that this proportion is 
exactly the average amount in the purest atmospheric air ! 
On other hand this proportion is given (truly) as the 
junount in ordinary air, at page 27, under the head of * Air,' 
stated as 0*04 per cent. It is also curious that under the 
head of air analysis no mention should be made of the 
liygrometric method of estimating the vapour, whereas a 
cumbrous method by weight is given, sucn as no ordinary 
analyst or health officer is ever likely to use. Under the 
head of 'Ambulance,' we are given a brief half-column about 
the French arrangements only, a singular fact for a work 
intended for English readers, the more so as there exists 
•the fullest account of the ambulance arrangements of our 
own army in the work of Professor Longmore, perhaps the 



best of its kind extant. Under the head of * Anemometer.* 
the writer describes a comparatively old form of Casella's 
ingenious air-meter, a form that has been superseded by a 
more recent and simpler instrument, at least as far as its 
reading is concerned. In the article * Barometer * the formula 
for temperature correction is given wrong, a plus sign 
being substituted for a sign of multiplication. A few other 
errors might also be mentioned which are not noted in the 
list of errata. On the other hand many of the articles are 
very good, and as full as circumstances will permit, such as 
that on * Hospitals,' * Sewage,' etc., and those referring to 
the duties and powers of sanitary authorities ; also many 
of those on analysis of food and other articles. There is a 
good index, and we may on the whole confidently recom- 
mend it as a convenient work of reference for officers of 
health and others, although it cannot of course entirely 
supply the place of other more systematic treatises, of 
which that of Dr. Parkes is the typical example in this 
country. 

Crime in Enffand and Wales. By William Hoyle. 
London : Effingham Wilson. 1876. 

The object of this book is to afford correct information 
in regard to the crime of this country, and to give some 
indication as to its causes. The subject is almost entirely 
treated as regards the relation between intemperance and 
crime, and, as we shall see, some most suggestive fact> hare 
been brought together in proof of the author's assumption, 
that wherever there is much excess in the use of alcoholic 
drinks there is a large amount of crime. He admits 
that there are many influences at work counteracting and 
neutralising each other. Thus, the amount of crime will 
depend on (x) the condition of the people in regard to the 
necessaries of life, the state of trade, and the price of food ; 
(2) the relations of a people to its government ; (3) the 
introduction of machinery, and its substitution for hand 
labour, causing often severe temporary distress ; (4) war 
between capital and labour; (5) the greater or lesser 
amount of intemperance, and (6) of ignorance in a given 
locality ; (7) the establishment of the police force has been 
thought by many to have a great influence on the number 
of convictions obtained. The difficulties, therefore, whidi 
have to be encountered are the varying effects of the above- 
named influences in different years, and the changes in the 
law by which the punishment of crime has been altered 
and new offences liare been created. Mr. Hoyle gives a 
list of Acts of Parliament having a bearing on his subject 
which have been passed since 1827, to which we direct the 
attention of those who desire this information. 

A list of committals for crime is given from 1S05 to 
1820, which is taken from Porter's * Pr<^ress of the Nation,' 
which we need scarcely discuss, as nearly the whole of 
this period was prior to the alteration in the law by which 
a magistrate was empowered to deal sumniarily with as* 
saults, larcenies, and embezzlements, etc. The amount of 
crime, if judged by the convictions alone, has largely is* 
creased, even after due allowance has been made for in- 
crease of population, since 1805, which may be attributed 
to many reasons, such as reductions in the expense of prf>- 
secutions and severity of punishment, which doubdess of^en 
prevented aggrieved persons from prosecuting. But wc shall 
perhaps hardly be prepared for the statement that the 
average convictions to crimes conunitted were as small as 
46 '6 per cent, in 1874, whilst for the seven years ending 
1864 they were as high as 54 per cent. 

Before 1825 there was not any fairly complete classit- 
cation of crime upon the plan now adopted ; indeed, even 
up to 1834, the results are not comparable without 
making corrections for omissions and alterations. The in- 
dictable crimes of the country are now classified under -it 
heads : — I. Offences against the person ; 2. Offences 
against property with violence; 3. Offences again-^: 
property without violence; 4. Malicious offences against 
property; 5. Forgery and other offences against the 
currency ; 6. Other offences not included in the above. 
Between 181 7 and 1824 the criminal calendar nther 
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diminisbecl, but after that date the number of committals 
greatly increased for some years, most probably in conse- 
quence of the great distress which prevailed through the 
monetary difHculiies of the country, and perhaps from the 
greatly increased consumption of spirits through the reduc- 
tion of the duty on British and colonial spirits. The in- 
<3icasc continued through the next decennial period, >vith 
but few exceptions indeed, up to 1843 ^"^ 1844, which 
Avere the only two consecutive years in the period under 
consideration during which a decline of convictions oc- 
curred. In 1830 the Beer Act was passed on the supposi- 
tion that, by increasing the sale of beer, the consump- 
tion of spirits would be reduced ; but this was not so, for in 
1830, when there were no beerhouses, the use of malt for 
brewng purposes amounted to 50,329,037 bushels, whilst 
in 1838, when there were 45,137 beerhouses, and the 
quantity of malt used for brewing had increased to 
70,479*438 in 1839-40, yet the consumption of British 
spirits had also increased from 15,432,826 gallons in 1829- 
30 to 16,464,700 gallons in 1839-40. The results there- 
fore clearly were that increased facilities for the supply of 
fermented drinks had been coincident with greater consump- 
tion and almost a proportionate excess of crime. The 
introduction of the Wine Bill of i860 was followed by 
similar results to those we have just mentioned, viz., an 
increased use not only of wine but also of spirits and 
beer. 

Between 184 1 and 1850 there was a slight reduction 
in the number of crimes, and there was also a diminution in 
the number of places in which intoxicating liquors were 
consumed, as in 1839 there were 101,793 places open for 
their sale, and in 1849 only 97,405, although the popula- 
tion of England and Wales had increased at its usual rate. 
In 1849 free tradi became the law of the country, when 
our trade and commerce not only enormously increased, 
but periods of distress became much less frequent, and 
larger wages were earned by the working classes, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of places licensed for 
the sale of drink, and a'so of drink consumed. L^slation 
for the suppression of crime has been greatly extended 
since 1868 by the passing of the Habitual Criminals Act of 
1869 and the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871. Ragged 
schools have been instituted, reformatories opened, and yet 
the country remains so demoralised that these repressive 
Acts have to be rigidly enforced. Mr. jHoyle thinks this may 
be explained by the enormous increase in the number of 
places licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors during 
the ten years 1859-69 from 107,324 in 1859 to 135, 720 in 
1869, although the duty on British and colonial spirits was 
ni'sed about 25 per cent. The average annual consump- 
tion of fermented drinks between 1851-70 was as follows : 

Mean 

annual 

consumption, 

i86z-x87a 

Gallons. 

Ale and beer 635,400.000 764,802,000 970,834,068 

British spirits 10,900,000 11,191,000 x6,66a,8o3 

Foreign do. . 4,500,000 6,130,000 8,980.720 

Wine . . . 6.580.000 13.600,000 1714x7.743 

The number of offences dealt with summarily by magis- 
trates have become very much larger since records were 
commenced in 1857. Thus in the two years 1859-60 
there were 546,177 convictions for assaults, drunkenness, 
larcenies malicious damage, etc., whilst in 1873-74 there 
were no less than 853,304 convictions for similar oAcnces. 
This enormous increase was chiefly caused by fines inflicted 
for drunkenness, as in 1859-60 there were 178,264, and in 
'873-74 no less than 368,671 convictions for being drunk 
and disorderly; common assaults were also very largely in 
Hixcess at this latter period. The total summary convictions 
Avere 56 per cent, greater in 1873-74 than in 1859-60, 
although the population had increased only 18 per cent. 
The exceedingly large quantity of intoxicating drinks, and 
especially of wines and spirits, which were sold in 1874, as 
compared with the mean annual consumption in the de- 
cennium 1 85 1 -60, or even in 1861-70, renders tlie numercu 
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convictions for drunkenness by no means inexplicable, and 
almost makes us regret the increased wealth of the country 
which has rendered this amount of drink procurable. The 
amount of money expended in intoxicating drinks in this 
country during the six years 1869-74 reach^ the astound- 
ing sum of 763,587.064/., or 40,000,000/. more than the 
total of the National Det>t. 

When we look at the matter in a sanitary i>oint of view, 
we fet-l that the good effects which are likely 10 be produced 
by better sanitary legislation are rendered comparatively 
useless by the injurious consequences of the excessive use of 
alcoholic drinks. There is no doubt that the bad sanitary 
and domestic arrangements so often met with in a working- 
man's home drive him to the public-house, and it is to be 
feared that the present mode of building a majority of their 
dwellings is not likely to diminish the evil. It is scarcely 
the province of a sanitary journal to discuss the best method 
of preventing drunkenness and crime, but it certainly is our 
duty to point out the injury to health which results from 
the practice, and to express a hope that better sanitary 
arrangements in the dwellings of our working-classes may 
be coincident with greater self-control on the part of their 
occupiers. 

Corresponl)jcnrje. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer ^ 
not necessarily for publication. 



REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 
(TV the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — I have read the correspondence and comments 
which appeared in your issues of February 19 last and the 
nth inst. concerning the authority to sanitary officers to 
take proceedings under the Act of 1875, and the decision 
of the Leeds stipendiary magistrate, and I think the venti- 
lation of the matter is a great boon to those engaged in the 
removal of nuisances. 

It appears to me by the Act of 1875, section 94, that 
the authority, afler having ascertained that a nuisance within 
the meaning of the 91st section exists is to serve a notice, 
etc., and which I am told but for section 266 would have 
to be under the seal of the authority. Either of the three 
officers named in section 266 is permitted to authenticate 
the notice, and I think the safest course for all officers is to 
request the authority to direct the notice and to specify the 
ofi&cer who is to authenticate it, and afterwards if need be 
to take proceedings in case of non-compliance with the 
same. Officers are only protected from personal liability 
when they act under the direction of the authority bond 
fi^e for the purpose of executing the Act, section 265. 
Section 259 authorises officers to institute and carry on 
proceedings, and is it not possible that this power may 
refer to street obstructions? Section 171, the seizure and 
destruction of meat, etc. Sections 116 and 117, with 
respect to nuisances. Section 95 appears to indicate that 
the local authority is to deliberate upon the compliance or 
non-compliance of the term< of the notice which they have 
directed. I beg to refer to section 50, and to notice that 
the power formerly given by that section to officers to give 
notice for periodical removal of manure is now restricted 
to the urban authority. Joseph Saunders. 
March 15, 1876. . 

( To the Editor oftJu SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — As much misunderstanding prevails as to the 
manner of carrying out section 94 of the Public Ilealtli 
Act of 1875, I trust you will be able to find me a niche in 
your Record, in order that I may elicit from your corre- 
spondents the manner in which su;:h section is carried out 
by thcnu 
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Section 94 says, ' that on the receipt of information, 
the local authority shall, if satisfied of the existence of such 
nuisance, serve notice,' etc. This in my opinion means, 
that in the first instance— and before any notices can be 
legally issued — all nuisances must be reported to the local 
authority. I contend that the reporting of the nuisance to 
the load authority forms the ground work for future 
proceedings. Although there are instances where officers 
•do issue notices (without the local authority being cognisant 
■of the fact) before the nuisance is reported to the said local 
authority, and there are also others, who issue notices 
previous to reporting the nuisance to the local authority, 
but with the sanction of such local authority, yet I con- 
tend that not only the latter, but also the former are wrong 
in so doing, and thus setting aside section 94 so far as 
notices are concerned. I have carefully looked through 
the Act, and cannot find a clause giving to an officer power 
to issue notices previous to his reporting the nuisance to 
the local authority, nor can I find any clause which 
•empowers the local authority to give instructions to their 
officers to issue notices until such nuisances have been 
reported to the said local authority. If I am in the wrong, 
I trust your correspondents will not only say I am so, but 
point out the clauses in the Act as their authority for proof 
"ofsame. 'Beta.' 



Snnitars ^nbjcntioit. 



HOGG'S PATENT SANITARY VENTILATION. 

The object of this invention is to ensure a perfect ven- 
tilation or change of air in the rooms of dwelling-houses or 
public buildings, and it is also applicable to all structures 
whatsoever, where change of air is needed, without allow- 
ing a downward draught, ^ or causing any inconvenient 
current of cold air. The idea realised by the patentee is 
one of cold air introduced through'gratings from the outside 
of the house, by which gratings the cold air is broken up, so 
to speak, and this air is then allowed to enter the room, say 
at dado height, and disperse itself over the apartment. 
The influx arrangement can be modified to suit any place, 
and the air can Ze, introduced from any distance. Inside 
the room, and near to the top of the fresh air conveying 
trunk, is a valve which can be closed when the outer air 
is no longer desirable. The efflux arrangement, as may be 
imagined, is at the ceiling line, or nearly so, and the 
vitiated air is withdrawn through a large grating and 
passed by means of another trunk into the outer air, suit- 
able assistance being given to the withdrawal process by a 
careful construction of the portion which is visible from 
the outside. 

It is by no means an easy matter to ventilate even a 
smoking room, and in the metropolis alone hundreds of 
the most miserable failures are to be noticed. Indeed the 
•difficulty is to find such a room which shall be fairly com- 
fortable. We make this remark, because we have lately 
inspected Hogg's patent sanitary ventilation at the smoking 
Toom of the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, London, 
and find it to work admirably. The remnants of other 
ventilating systems are still to be found in the room, 
but there is no use for their aid ; the loaded air — but 
nevertheless specifically lighter than the incoming air— as- 
cending to the ceiling and completely passing away 
^almost visibly during inspection. The apportionment of the 
inlets to the outlets, about which mistakes are so often 
made, seem also to lie nearly perfect. The system is alto- 
,gether a great boon to the occupiers of large public rooms, 
and it might with the greatest advantage be also made a 
part and parcel of ordinary house ventilation. There is 
nothing haphazard about it, and although not strikingly new, 
the method of transmitting and remitting the air is based 
»upon simple principles. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEAI.TH OFFI- 
CEBS, INSPECTORS OF NUISAJTCES, 
ETC. 

Barrs, Mr. Thomas. ha.< been re-appotnted Inspector of Nuisaooet 

for the Bromyard Rural Sanitary District. 
Bindley, Mr. Tohn Allen, has been elected a Member of the BmtoD- 

on-Trent Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Bell, deceased. 
Hamilton, John, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, L.F.P.S. Glasgow, has beeo 

appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Swadlincote Urban 

Sanitary District, vice Hall, deceased. 



VACANCIES. 

AiiERSHAM Ri'RAL SANrTAKY DISTRICT. lospectof of Nuisaiioes : 

100/. for one vear. Application, vfSti insunt, to Henry Bedford, 

Clerk to the Authority. 
Bbrmondsey, Parish op. Medical Officer of Health: ilxL per 

annum. Application, April i, to B. G. Wilkinsoo, Vestry Qetk, 

Maltby Street. 
BiLSTON URBAN Sanitary DISTRICT. SurvcyoT : Mo/. peramnim. 
Briton Ferry Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Brack LEY Rural, Daventry Rural and Urban, Hardlngstone Rural 

and Urban, Market-Harborough Rural, Newport-I^gnel Rsial, 

Northampton Rural, Oundle Rural and Urban, Fottenpury 

Rural, Thrapaton Rural, Uppingham Rural, and Wellinftan 

Rural Saniury Districts. Medicu Officer of Health : 700^ per 

annum, for three years, from April za. 
Canterbury Rural Sanitary Authority. Qerk. 
Christchurch Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
East Molbsey Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Haworth, Oakworth, and Oxenthorpb Urban, and Keicfaler 

Rural Sanitary Districts. Medical Officer of HoUth. 
Hbckmondwikb urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Hitchin Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of NnianocL 

Application, 39th instant, to the Oerk to the Authority. 
KtNGSTON>upoN-HuLL Urban Sanitary Distbict. Mediol 

Officer of Health : 500/. per annum. 
Ossett-cum-Gawthorpb Urban Sanitary Distbict. Surveyor 

and Inspector of Nuisances. 
Pontakdawb Rural Sanitary District. Ia<tpector of Nui> 

sances : lao/. per annum. Application, s9th instant, to D. B. 

Turberville, Clerk to the Authority. 
Shanklin Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor : 70^ per aiuioa 

to commence. Application, 3zst instant, to Colonel Atheriey, 

Chairman. Everton House, SHanklin. 
Shkrbornb Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
Sherborne Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
Trbdbgar Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. Applicatioa, 

April 15, to J. A. Shepard, Gerk to the Authont^. 
Wandsworth District Board op Works. Surreytr for the 

Parish of Putney : 900/. per annum, residence and oraoe. AppB- 

cation, aSth instant, to Arthur A. CorselUs, Clctlt, Battenea 

Rise. 
Wimbledon Urban Sanitary Authority. Qerk : vocL per 

annum and fees. Application, April 4, to the Rev. J. M. BtackcD* 

bury. Chairman. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPUBS. 

SMOKERS AND NON-SMOKERS. 
The Ttm^eranee Record sutes that the Blackbeath Hockey 
Club has been formed about fourteen years, and for the last twdvc 
years it has been the custom to play twice a year a match betweea 
smoken and non-smokers. Any member of the club is allowed to 
play in the match. The smokers have never once been victorio«, 
and only onre has there been a tie, although they have almost alnys 
been considerably more numerous than their antagonists, having 
indeed, on one occasion been as many as twenty-one against ckvea. 

FEARFUL DEATH-RATE. 

The Canadu Medical Record says of Montreal, ' Few cities of tbe 
old world, with their crowding and tneir filth, show such a ratio as we 
do, and we believe that on this American continent we have the di»- 
gnureful honour of having the largest death-rate. The total mot taBty 
for the year 1875 was 631 1. Seven hundred and eighty-lbor were 
from small-pox, and, as regards nationality, 653 were Ff^^"™ 
Canadians, xo^ British Canadians, a Irish, 4 English, and 4 Scotch, 
and 18 were divided among other nationalities.' 

This would make the startling death-rate of 50 per tooo^ or a fiitk 
over. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published etrery Satmrdmy 
in^, and may be erdered direct from the Pmbtiskers, Aumwei 
Subscription t ijs, ^d. ; free by post, xt^s. 6d, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sakitait Rb- 
CORD have been prepared^ and may be had direct frem tbe 
Publishers or through any Boohseller^ prite qi. each* 
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A STOBY OF PABISH DUSTINQ.'' 

BY C. VEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., M.A., 

Joint Lecturer on Chemistry and Professor of Medical 

JurispTndence and Public Health at the London 

Hospital; Medical Officer of Health for 

Islington. 

Our Society never presents itself before the pub- 
lic in better dri^, or in brighter colours than when 
it discusses matters of practical sanitation. I should 
ivish to-night to contribute my mite to this depart- 
ment of our sanitary discussions. And in order to 
illustrate the special points to which I am desirous 
of drawing your attention, and upon which I am 
anxious to solicit the opinions of the members of the 
Society, I will endeavour to give a brief sketch of the 
work of scavenging in my own district of Islington, a 
parish of no mean extent, containing about 237,000 
inhabitants, and about 29,000 inhabited houses. 

The removal of dust, ashes, rubbish, ice, snow, 
•filth, etc., is provided for by the 125th section of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act as follows : 

* It shall be lawful for every vestry and district 
board, and they are hereby required to appoint and 
employ a sufficient number of persons, or to contract 
with any company or persons, for sweeping and 
cleansing of the several streets within their parish 
or district, and for collecting and removing all dirt, 
ashes, rubbish, ice, snow, and filth, and for the 
cleansing out and emptying of privies and cesspools, 
sewers and drains, in or under houses and places 
within their parish or district, and such company or 
persons are hereinafter referred to as scavengers ; 
and such scavengers or their servants shall on such 
days, and at such hours, and in such manner as the 
vestry or district board shall from time to time 
appomt, sufficiently execute and perform all such 
works and duties as they respectively are employed 
or contract to execute or peiform ; and if any such 
company or person fail in any respect properly to 
execute and perform such works and duties, such 
company or person shall for every such offence 
forfeit a sum not exceeding 5/.' 

This, then, is the sUtutory obligation laid on the 
local authority, either to contract with persons to do 
the scavengering, or the alternative, to do it them- 
selves : the first is that most ordinarily adopted. 

Times change, and this is specially noticeable in 
Ousting contracts. Up to 1869 the contractors paid 
the local authority for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to remove the dust of the parish ; in 1865, 
1,285/. ; in 1866, 22,000/. ; in 1867, 140/. ; in 1868, 
200/. were paid respectively to the parish authorities 
-of Islington for the parish dust Of course dust was 
then a saleable commodity, or it would not have been 
bought The more dust that could be collected in 
the parish so much the better for the contractor. 
He took good care, therefore, that the men employed 
to collect the dust did their work, and his men took 
good care to do it, for the greatest bulk in the least 
time meant the best pay. To get the dust was the 
dustman's work, and from street to street the non- 
musical bell and the loud cry * Dust-ho ] Dust-ho 1 ' 
announced his approach, ready, nay anxious, to 
receive from the ratepayers what he had paid the 

* Read before the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 

Saturday, March 18. 



ratepayers for. To allow the dust to be taken away 
other than by the contractor's dust cart was an act' 
of theft, and the contractor took speedy steps to 
prevent what he would have regarded as a robbery ; 
for he bought the dust, and he considered be had as 
much right to it as to any other saleable commodity 
that he chose to purchase. 

The result of this state of thjngs is not hard to 
see. Complaints of the non-removal of dust were 
very rare, and the inhabitants were well served The 
authority had little work in this department of sani- 
tary labour. Everybody was satisfied — vestry con- 
tractor, ratepayer, and sanitary official. But in 1869 
* a change came o'er the spirit of my dream.' Dust 
ceased to be a valuable commodity ; ana so instead 
of the contractor paying the vestry for the privilege 
of removing the dust, the contractor demanded pay- 
ment from the vestr)-'. The dust- heap was once 
regarded as a gold-heap. The idea of a * golden 
dustman ' was no mere creation of the novel writer 
or marvellous monger. The * mound of dust ' was 
then little less than 'an auriferous deposit'^ But all 
these things have ceased to be. 

In 1870, 1,795^- ; in 1871, 2,937/. ; in 1872, 4iOS7^-; 
in 1873, 3,204/. for nine months; in 1874, 3,865/. ; in 
1875, 4,474/. ; in 1876, 5,043/. (estimated) have been 
paid the contractors for dusting the parish. There 
are several causes which have brought about this 
state of things. First and foremost is the difficulty 
of obtaining shoots within a moderate distance from 
where the dust is collected. One contractor in- 
formed me that he had to take the dust to Totten- 
ham, and was glad to get anybody there even to 
receive it Hence it was not possible to remove 
more than two loads a day. Again, every house that 
is built diminishes the amount of brick-making land 
(indeed brick-making in London is at an end) and 
increases the amount of ashes. Every house, I am 
informed, produces about an average of a load of 
three cubic yards of dust per year. So that the 
more houses that are built the more dust there is to 
be removed, the fewer places to take it to, and the 
less work for it to do. 

But the monetary story is the least important 
part of my story, for with the payment of the con- 
tractors a new state of affairs set in. Formerly, the 
more dust removed the better for the contractor. 
Now the more dust the contractor is made to remove, 
so much the worse for him. In short, dust has be- 
come a drug in the market Not only can the con- 
tractors ma^e nothing out of it, but every load costs 
them 8^ or more to get rid of after it is collected- 
To make the best of the contract now-a-days, there- 
fore, means to remove as little dust as possible, just 
as formerly it meant to remove as much dust as pos- 
sible. We no longer consequently hear the once 
familiar cry of the London dustman (he is as silent 
and as seldom to be seen as the London policeman). 
Nor is his approach, if by accident he comes out for 
a day, heralded by bell or cry. And now see what 
all this means. 

I. The dustmen are much worse paid than they 
used to be by the contractors. But the men must 
live ; and if the contractor does not pay them, thev 
must get a living for themselves somehow. I will 
not suggest that die men could be guilty of adopting 
illegitimate methods of increasing their income, but 
I shall not be considered as maligning the class 
when I say that their morality is not usually regarded 
(and wiUi some reason) to be of the highest order, 
and that no contractor dreams of asking for the 
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character of any dustman he employs or being asked 
for the character of any dustman he disdiarges. 
I would only speak of two legitimate methods, as 
they are regarded^ by which the dustman increases 
the stingy allowance paid him by the dust contractor, 
and the necessary consequences of the adoption of 
these legitimate methods. 

a. The Practice of Totting, — The dustman 
carries behind the carts certain bags. Into these 
bags all the saleable refuse, the rags, the bones, the 
bottles, and any other little articles that the female 
domestic has, with the usual carefulness and thought- 
fulness of her class, deposited in the dustbin, find 
their way. All this takes time, and time that ought 
to be given to dust-collecting. Every hour spent in 
^ totting' means increase of the dustman's wages, and 
neglect of the parish dusting. Formerly, it paid the 
men better to spend their time in removing dust. 
Indeed, in the old days, the men were fined for tot- 
ting. But now the contractor does not mind totting, 
because he is the gainer by the loss of time, and the 
men are gainers too, and the ratepayers are the last 
people in the world, in the opinion of the contractor, 
to be considered. 

/9. The Practice of Feeing the Dustmen, — ^The 
dustmen certainly in some places do their duty. The 
wealthier localities — the people who are free with 
their sixpences and glasses ot ale — no doubt get well 
attended to. Even a dustman's heart can be un- 
locked by a silver key and the pewter. But what a 
terrible evil this system of the richer class inflicts 
on the poorer. For they may get their dust removed 
if they can. The poorer localities of the parish are, 
as the dustman calls them, ' dead pieces.' 

Things got worse and worse. The contractors 
did as little as they could, and the authorities were 
deluged with complaints. In the nine months end- 
ing March 25, 1873, 9,656 complaints of non-removal 
were made at the ofnce of the Islington vestry, and 
in the twelve months ending March 25, 16,406, and 
in twelve months ending March 25, 1875, 20,781. 
The matter was getting serious. A stringent con- 
tract was made with the contractor, by which he was 
subject to fines by the vestry for non-removal on the 
receipt of an order from the vestry. A special in- 
spector of dust was appointed in 1871 to hunt out 
tne contractor's sins of omission, whilst the sanitary 
^committee authorised the distribution of *D cards' for 
the ornamentation of windows, which cards the con- 
tractors were bound under penalties to attend to, and 
the exhibition of which the sanitary inspectors were 
ordered to report to the office at the end of their 
day's work, so far as such exhibitions had fallen 
within their notice. For the nine months ending 
March 25, 1873, 8,748 cases ; for the twelve months 
ending March 25, 1874, 11,432 cases; and for the 
twelve months ending March 25, 1875, i6i345 cases 
of dust neglect have been reported by the sanitary 
inspectors, in addition to the complaints made to 
the office, and to which I have already referred. 

At the end of each day the contractor receives a 
list of the places from which dust is required to be 
removed. If second complaints are made — ^that is, 
if these first complaints are not attended to—the 
sanitary committee hear evidence first from the con- 
tractor, as to the excuse he has to offer why the dust 
was not removed, and then from their dust in- 
spector, whose duty it is to make fidl inquiries at 
the house as to the alleged neglect If they are con- 
vinced the contractor is in the wrong, he is fined 4ar., 
and the list of fines subtracted every quarter from 



the contract price is not inconsiderable. And now 
see the result of all this. The contractor receives a 
list of complaints each day. That list constitutes 
his next day's work. At any rate, these complaints 
must be attended to, for non-attendance to them 
means the chance of a 4ar. fine. And so, as a nile, 
they are attended to. But the list from the office 
alone is all the men employed by the contractor can 
do ; and so, by a process of refusing one, promising 
and promising, but with no sort of an idea of per- 
forming, save to a few special and liberal patrons, 
the dusting of the parish became little else than 
attending to the vestry orders. 

The dusting difficulty the authorities saw and felt 
must be met somehow or another. One thing was 
certain, that the system of contracting with persons 
to do the work was a failure. Nothing was spared 
by the vestry as regards the office to supervise the 
woric of the contractor so far as control was possible ; 
the sanitary committee were not wanting in firmness 
in inflicting penalties for neglect ; many dreary hours 
fortnight ^ter fortnight were spent in the investi- 
gations of dust contractors' negligence ; but all was 
to no purpose. As one of the contractors said to me, 
' It pays better to be fined than to find machinery to 
do the work.' The cases of neglect, too, that came 
before them, the committee felt, were after all simply 
exceptional cases, for the public would not take much 
trouble in the matter, although they felt aggrieved ; 
whilst a still larger body deemed a huge dustheap 
anything but a hardship or sanitary nuisance. The 
one part did not care ; the other part cared, but dared 
not complain, because of the trouble a complaint in- 
volved. One contractor allowed that he only took 
the contract in order to employ his carts and horses 
when he had nothing else to do. If he had anything 
else to do, he did 1/, and left the dust to do itself, or 
not to do itself, as the case may be. My experience 
is he most often had something else to do, for he 
never did the dust. 

Again, this infliction of fines year by year drives 
up the price of the contract. After a heavy night of 
fining, one of the contractors said, *• You will get the 
worst of this next contract day.' He was not fer 
wrong. The contract price is well regulated, for the 
contractors are an exclusive body, and arrange 
amongst themselves their prices, and what work 
they respectively desire to undertake. An occa- 
sional new-comer may drive down the price for a 
ward, but he is soon bowled out, or else received 
within the circle of the initiated, and he quickly be- 
comes as bad as the general lot It did not follow 
fiirther that because the contract of a given con- 
tractor was accepted, that he meant to do the wort 
Once the arrangements for the year were made by 
the audiority, then begins the arrangements between 
the contractors themselves. I do not pretend to be 
behind the scenes, but an arrangement they clearly 
make, and adhere to with masonic tenacity, is to do 
as litde as possible for their money, and never to 
divulge their own or their brothers' shortcomings 

One matter, however, a sense of ordinary fiaimess 
compels me to refer to. The contractors maybe 
sinners, but the public are not saints. The dustmen 
may be as bad as they can be, but the intelligent 
ratepayers are not faultless. I will not enlarge on 
the carelessness manifested by the people on sanitar)' 
questions. With some the habit of keeping the dost 
^ the last is so inveterate that they disregard every 
appeal until the very consummation of discomfort 
and annoyance has been reached, for nothing else 
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would be allowed to disturb them. Or the dustman 
calls at their urgent request, and what trivial matter 
will be regarded as sutficient to send him away, al- 
though the dustbin is simply a mass of offensive 
rubbish ! The front-door step has just been cleaned. 
You can't have it on a Saturday when we are clean- 
ing up. The family have just sat down to dinner. 
The maid has gone up to change her frock, or has 
just stepped ouL No, the dustman must call at 
exactly the right moment of the right day, or else, 
earnest as their complaint has been at the vestry 
hall, the overloaded dustbin must remain a nuisance 
to themselves and their neighbours. It is not un- 
usual to find that those people who are stung by the 
consequences of their own negligence are those who 
make the most grievous and exaggerated complaints. 

The Islington vestry in 1875 woke up to the fact 
that some dunge must be made, the symptoms be- 
coming gradually aggravated rather than relieved by 
time: Any chaiige, they fdt, would be a gain. The 
question was, what form was it best that that change 
should take ? One thing was certain. The system 
of contracting for a fixed stun for work over which it is 
absolutely impossible to exercise full and complete 
control was bad in principle. It is true most of the 
vestries and districtboards adhere to it, though all seem 
alive to the vexatious nature of the circumstances ac- 
companying it Various methods, modifications of 
the contract system, of course were suggested. All 
agreed that if the contract system was in any form 
continued, the amount paid should be^ dependent 
on the removal of ascertained quantities of dust. 
But this was thought a very questionable change. 
The vestry felt that efficiency and economy in this 
matter was hopeless, and they determined to do the 
dusting of a quarter of the parish as an experiment 
entirely as their own work, purchasing carts and horses, 
and engaging men for the purpose. It was a bold 
experiment, but it was felt to be the only remedy — 
to wash their hands wholly of the contractors. The 
first thing was the purchase of a wharf; for the 
dust must be got rid of, and rail or water were the 
only two ways of getting rid of it A wharf on the 
canal was accordingly taken at a rental of 200/. per 
annum for twenty-one years, it being also a part of 
the agreement that the canal dues after the first year 
on freights should amount to another 200/., or the 
sum be otherwise made up. 

On this wharf stabling for twelve horses has been 
erected with rooms for the horsekeeper, and such out- 
houses as were necessary for the work at a cost of 
1,500/. Twelve horses and twelve carts were pur- 
chased at an average cost of 24/. per cart and 83/.^ per 
horse. 

On an average five dustcarts work daily, two men 
being appointed to each cart Each man is paid at 
the rate of 2ar. per week. He is allowed to receive 
gratuities (for he would take them whether he was 
allowed them or not), but totting is absolutely for- 
bidden. 

A superintendent of the dustmen has been ap- 
pointed^ at a salary of 1 50/. per annum, whose duty 
it is to see that the men are not idling their time or 
woridng one part of the district where they are fee'd 
-to the exclusion of the 'dead pieces' where they are not 
fee'd. I am not clear that this was a successfiil piece 
of work, as the man himself needs another to look 
after him. Indeed, there is no knowing where he is, 
-and we sometimes question whether he is not every- 
where except where he should be. 

At the wharf, a clerk is kept, at a salary of i/. per 



week, whose duty it is to act as storekeeper at the 
wharf, to keep a record of all the dust brought in, and 
generally to give the men orders as to where the dust 
is required to be removed. A horsekeeper at 25 r. a 
week with apartments in the wharf, with an assistant 
at lis, a week, superintend the stabling arrange- 
ments, but each dustman is required to clean his own 
horse as he brings it in at night 
This constitutes the staff. 

The men begin work at six A.M. As each load 
comes on to the wharf the clerk marks it down. It 
is then sifted on the wharf, which acts as a shoot 
The sifting is contracted for by ' the hillman,' as he 
is technically called, who agrees to do it for \s, per 
load. For this he supplies the women to do the sift- 
ing work, and is responsible in every particular of 
this department 

Those who have seen these women at work may 
very fairly question how far we in Christian England 
are justified in allowing our women to be occupied 
in so degprading an occupation as dust sifting, especi- 
ally when we consider that it is so purely a machine 
work. Why are human muscles to do work that iron 
is better fitted to do ? But to discuss this would open 
a wide subject, although one not altogether foreign 
to our society. 

The ' fine ashes,' which are used for mixing with 
the clay for brick-making, fetches about i/. per 
freight of fifty tons, the vestry paying about 15J. 
for the loading of the barge. 

The ' breeze,' that is, the large cinders, fetch about 
3/. per freight of fifty tons. These are used for brick- 
burning. 

The ' soft core,' that is, the organic matter, is 
mixed with the dung from the stables and the dry 
sweepings from the roads ^this is called ' a mixture*), 
and sometimes fetches, if tne mixture be good, i/. per 
freight, whilst at other times the vestry have to pay 
i/., 2/., or 3/. to get rid of it 

After a few months' trial, the conunittee to whom 
the work was entrusted determined to enlarge their 
sphere of action, and to undertake the dusting of 
about one-third of the parish, convinced that their 
existing plant was sufficient to warrant them in doing 
so. Adviertisements were accordingly issued for 
contracts for Uie dusting of four wards, or the remain- 
ing half or two-thirds of the parish. The contractors 
felt that their business was at an end, and accord- 
ingly the prices asked at the last contract day, six 
weeks ago, were exorbitant — at least 50 per cent, 
over those of the previous year, ue, 4,914/. for foiu: 
wards, equal to about two-thirds of the parish. The 
vestry decided to reftise them all, for nothing better 
convinced them of the cliqueism of the body of con- 
tractors and the extortionate nature of the demands 
ag^reed upon amongst themselves. This part of the 
story is a curious one — and I am not divulging 
secrets that I have no right to teE For the vestry to 
deliberately refuse their offers was very unexpected 
by them. One of the contractors said to me, * The 
vestry have taken us in ; we thought this year would 
be the last year of the contracts, and we determined 
to make as much as we could. We had no idea they 
would do as they have done, or we would have had 
it out of them last contract day.' I have no doubt 
they would. The vestry set to work resolutely, and 
I believe are in a fair way to b^^in work on the 
25th, when the existing contracts expire. The system 
they have adopted for dusting this part of the parish 
is as follows :— They have contracted for twenty carts 
and horses at so much a cart They wiU employ 
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their own men, either two men to each cart, or three 
men to two carts. The Great Northern Railway 
Company have arranged to let them a piece of 
ground adjoining their line as a shoot, and have 
placed a siding so as to remove the dust as required 
with the least trouble. An inspector of the dustmen 
has been appointed at 3/. per week. His duty wiU 
be to see that the men are duing their duty. And here, 
let me say, I am not quite at one with the vestry in 
their proposed method of work. My own view is 
shortly this — pay by the work done ; let your money 
be spent on results. I would recommend, after an 
inquiry into the work as carried out throughout the 
metropolis, some such system aLs this. Contract that 
the dust shall be removed at so much a load of three 
cubic yards, the contractor finding carts, horses, 
baskets, ladders, shovels, and one man for each cart 
The local authority should then provide a certain 
number of dustmen, in the proportion of one man to 
every two carts, to assist the contractor's men in their 
filling, and to direct and control their movements in 
accordance with such instruciions as they may 
receive from time to time. The men in the direct 
employ of the local authority should have no interest 
in the number of loads of dust removed, but should 
be paid by the day. and be held responsible that no 
' totting ' goes on (for totting means waste of time), 
but in the matter of gratuities they should be allowed 
to share with the other men. The local authority 
should have a responsible and well-paid servant to 
keep note of the loads delivered at the wharf or shoot, 
and that the loads delivered are of full quantity. I 
admit that this in some respects perpetuates the 
system of contract, but it modifies it in this point — 
that payments depend on work actually done, and 
not on work promised to be done, and at the same 
time it would bring the work more completely under 
the control of the local authority. I like 'piece 
work ' better than * day work '; naturally, the working- 
man takes less time over his dinner and his tobacco 
when he is engaged on the piece than when he is 
engaged by the day. Of course the committee of 
the Islington vestry will see how their present system 
works, but I sincerely trust they will not be disposed 
to return to the tender mercies of the contractors 
again, if for a time things do not go so straight as 
they would wish, or untU they have tried the alterna- 
tive system I have endeavoured to shadow out as 
what commends itself to my mind. Of this, then, I 
am certain we have at last struck the nail with the 
right blow. The system of contracting for the 
removal of the dust, no matter what labour or 
administrative ability is bestowed upon it, is, and 
must ever be, a failure. The representatives of the 
ratepayers must not expect to do the dusting cheaper 
than the contractors ; nay, they must be prepared for 
an increased annual outlay. But then the work will 
be-done ; the contractors get pay and do nothing. 
The efficient removal of the dust, I am convinced, is 
a matter of vast importance in its bearing upon the 
public health. 

I would, however, be sorry to have you think that 
I am suggesting that our vestry have adopted a 
radical system of reform. I am of opinion that a 
grand step has been taken, but their action is not ' a 
nnality measure.' I am not without hopes that 
some day I may be able to chronicle further advances, 
and one such advance I would briefly note. I mean 
the daily removal of dust and refuse from every house, 
and as a sequence the ultimate and entire abolition 
of every dustbin. Till this is effected, we, as a 



medical body, mast be ever agitating the dust ques- 
tion. Rich and poor alike wiU be gainers by it For 
believe me this, grave unsanitary conditions are not 
confined to the houses of the poor. I could tell you 
of rich men, tenanted in palatial residences, who with 
what would be praiseworthy uncomplaining if it 
were not criminal negligence and indifference, allow 
the storage of every kind of abomination in the form 
of offensive refuse in large receptacles, often so placed 
as to dispense their poisonous odour among the 
visitors in the dining and drawing-rooms. That is 
bad enough, but worse still, we daily witness such 
injurious , emanations arising from the overloaded 
dustbin in the little backyard, assisting to poison the 
atmosphere of the close and crowded dwellings and 
sleeping-places of the poor. It would be well if 
those good philanthropists, who so often stand up on 
the public platform to teU in harrowing, and I must 
add far-fetched story, the miseries of the London 
poor, and the horrors of the London courts, would 
only first of all sweep out the nastiness of their own 
and of their friends' mansions. I speak advisedly. I 
speak that I know. 

The dustbin is a nuisance, and a nuisance of such 
a character that I marvel it was ever established by 
law. Perhaps it was an improvement in the inarch 
of development, but certainly an experience of the 
manner in which it is abused makes us feel an unre- 
served satisfaction at a further development which 
leaves no reason for its perpetual existence. A 
metal pail, or a box lined with zinc, of such a size 
that it can be conveniently carried out and placed 
every morning, with the previous day's refuse in it, 
upon the pavement or the gate of the premises, to be 
emptied into the dustcart before eight o'clock in the 
morning, is what some day we must come to in the 
developmental march. That every householder 
should burn the organic refuse of his house is a 
matter of some difficulty, for the smell such cremation 
produces is not pleasant This daily removal of the 
dust will be a great work, however, to bring about 
Convinced it is the right thing, I am equally con- 
vinced it will be the most difficult reform of difficult 
reforms ; and for this reason, that it would require a 
few minutes' attention daily, on the part of the public 
themselves, and that is next to impossible to get 
They pay their rates, they say, for you to do the 
work. The vestry helps those that help themselves 
is not their creed in parochial relationship, whatever 
it may be in other respects. I am sadly convinced 
that one great difficulty we have to contend with in 
effecting sanitary improvement is the utter care- 
lessness that the intelligent ratepayers, as a whole, 
evince in personal and individual attention to sanitary 
work. They can talk well about the necessity of 
sanitary measures and more stringent laws, but as to 
action, not one Jot will they do themselves, though 
they be matters m which they themselves are most 
concerned. I am not hopeful on this matter of daily 
dust collection, convinced as I am that it is the right 
thing. At any rate, we must educate the public to it 
That is our work at present, and a more tremendous 
educational feat it is impossible to conceive. It is 
truly a radical change. It is simply this: to give up 
the idle custom of allowing the refiise to accumulate, 
and to adopt in its stead the practice of carrying it 
out to the dustman every morning, with the sanie 
regularity as the jug is carried to the door for the milk. 
Such education needs a School Board special and dis- 
tinctive. It is absolutely marvellous the tenacity with 
whidi some men stick to their dust. So inveterate is 
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their love of it, that they will retain it to the last pos- 
sible minute, disregarding every appeal until the very 
consummation of discomfort is reached. Would that 
in other transactions the ratepayers would show 
similar endurance and forbearance ! But the dust- 
hin has its patrons and its admirers, and the^ are 
not a few. It encourages ease by its convenience. 
A good large dustbin is the most enduring of friends, 
except occasionally in the summer time, when the 
Keat tries it beyond all endurance. It hides waste ; 
\i records no breakages ; it accounts for all losses ; 
it saves worlds of trouble, and it Waits with uncom- 
plaining waiting. True, it goes on waiting until at 
last the lid won't shut, and certain definite symptoms 
betoken that its capacity has been too far taxed, but 
even then it tells no tales and casts no blame. But 
the dustbin is full, overflowing — twice, three times 
full Suddenly it occurs to somebody or another 
that they are badly used by somebody or another. 
Of course the dustmen are loudly abused. They 
have not been heard or seen in the neighboiurhood 
for months. They have been called and called, but 
called in vain. Entreaty upon entreaty is unavailing. 
The vestry is appealed to, the ofiicers of the sanitary 
department are roundly abused. One application to 
the authorities is often magnified into a dozen ; in 
fact, in dust complaints experience proves moderate 
accuracy is never dreamt of. Those stung by their 
own negligence are usually those who make the most 
exaggerated complaints. At last, from fear of a 4oy. 
fine, the dust contractor removes the contents of the 
disabled dustbin. All annoyance is over, and the 
whole thing is forgotten until the next time ! Verily, 
* a dustbin covers a multitude of sins.' 

I shall certainly not be accused of palliating the 
sins of the dust contractors or the dustmen, but they 
are not the only offenders by any means. 

Scavengers are not required to remove everything 
at everybody's beck and call, and it is well we should 
clearly understand the law on this question ;.and as 
it is one on which, in some points, magistrates have 
not been agpreed, it is advisable we should consider 
it in detail 

Sections 128 and 129 of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act bears on this matter of what is and 
what is not to be removed by the scavengers. 

Oiofur or occupier to pay scavenger for removal of refuse 

of trade, 

CXXVIII. In case any. scavenger be required by the 
owner or occupier of any house or land to remove the re- 
fuse of any trade, manufacture, or business, or of any build- 
ing materials, such owner or occupier shall pay to the 
scavenger a reasonable sum for such removal, such sum, 
in case of dispute, to be settled by two justices (c.) 

Dispute as to what is rejuse oftrade^ etc, to be determined 

by yustices. 
CXXIX. If any dispute or difference of opinion arise 
between the owner or occupier of any such house or land 
and the scavengers required to remove such refuse as to 
what shall be considered as refuse, it shall be lawful for 
any two justices, upon application made to them by either 
of the parties in difference, to determine whether flie sub- 
ject matter of dispute is or is not refuse of trade, manufac- 
ture, or business, or of any building materials, and in every 
such case the decision of the justices shall be final and 
conclusive. 

From these, then, it appears : 

1. That no scavenger can be required to remove 
the refuse of trade, manufacture, or business, or any 
building materials. 

2. That if there be any question between scaven- 



ger and householder as to what is trade refuse, it is 
to be finally decided by two justices or one stipen- 
diary, who is regarded as equal to two justices. 

In that case there is no difficulty. The exhausted 
hops and, malt of breweries and such like^ for ex- 
ample, are trade refuse. But most often discussion 
has turned on such things as clinkers ; and as only 
lately, in the case of one of the largest breweries in 
the world (Truman and Hanbury), owing to differ^ 
ences of opinion amongst magistrates and the refusal 
of the scavenger to remove them, the matter has 
been referred to me in order that a case may be 
stated for a superior court I will give the Society 
briefly a summary of my report. 

The Act states that the scavenger must remove 
all dust, ashes, and rubbish. 

The questions submitted to me were : 

1. Are clinkers to be regarded chemically as 
ashes. 

2. Are clinkers to be comprehended under the 
term ' ashes,' as employed in the Metropolis Local 
Management Act 

I collected from the brewery furnace a sample of 
the coal used, some ashes, and a piece of chnker, 
and examined them with the following results : — 




Onanic matter 

Ash acted on with f insoluble, per cent. 

boiling water ^ (soluble ,. 

Ash acted on with nitro- ^ insoluble, percent. 

hydrochloric acid . (soluble 



II 



Clinkers 



a. The first question is, What constitutes an ash ? 
Johnson defines it as the remains of anything burnt, 
and Richardson as ' dust produced by burning any 
substance to any similar dust.' 

The word * ash ' chemically implies ' the incom- 
bustible residue of a combustible body.' The residue 
left after the ignition of coal or of any other sub- 
stance containing organic matter, independently of 
where or how that combustion has been effected, is 
an ash. It will be remarked that the whole of the 
inorganic combustible matter has not been com- 
pletely removed in the case of the coal ash, whilst in 
the case of the clinker the removal of the whole of 
the matters capable of being burnt has been effected. 
/§. What is a * clinker ? ' I do not find this word 
in any dictionary. Its origin is the clinking sound 
they produce when struck. Chemically, a clinker is 
formed as follows:— It is the incombustible residue 
of a combustible body, to which a sufficiently intense 
heat has been applied to effect its fusion, and so form 
it into a compact mass, the silica present combining 
with the lime, the oxide of iron, and the alumina. 
Whether the burnt residue, therefore, be what is 
ordinarily called an ash or a clinker, depends entirely 
on the amount of heat to which it has been subjected. 
It follows that every clinker must be an ash, but 
that every ash need not be a clinker. 

The ash is not a clinker when coal is burnt in a 
common fireplace, because there is not sufficient heat 
to fuse the incombustible material Regarding an 
ash as the incombustible residue of a combustible 
body, and noting from the analysis the complete 
combustion effected in the clinker (as shown by the 
absence of organic matter), it appears to me that 
the clinker is, if anything, more truly an ash than 
what is ordinarily designated as such. 

y. What is a « cinder ? ' A cinder is described by 
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Richardson as ^ the rdiques or refuse of burned coal 
or of anyUiing burnt' It is more truly, however, 
the imperfectly burnt residue of a combustible body. 
What are called ashes, therefore, would be more pro- 
perly designated cinders, whilst clinkers are more 
properly ashes. 

Considering that at the time the Metropolis 
Local Management Act was passed, the Legislature 
was familiar with the fact that furnaces were being 
everywhere used throughout London in the carrying 
on 01 various trades and businesses that must of ne- 
cessity produce clinkers ; further, that the dust con- 
tractors, when the ashes were valuable, never ques- 
tioned their right to the clinkers as well as to the 
other parts of the unbumt coal, and that the ques- 
tion was not raised until such remains became a 
drug on the market ; further, that, from a scientific 
point of view, the clinker is a true ash, merely differ- 
ing from what are popularly called ashes by being 
more conmletely burnt and the heat sufficiently in- 
tense to effect its fusion ; it seems to me that clinkers 
are comprehended under the term ashes, regarding 
it with scientific precision, and that such an inter- 
pretation of the said clause was intended by the 
Legislature, or otherwise dinkers woiUd have been 
specially excepted. 

I may add, clinkers formerly were specially valu- 
able for road-making, and admirable road material 
they form ; but when road-making in London almost 
came to an end, of course much of the demand for 
clinkers ceased, and hence they, too, have become 
part of the general drug. 

On the question of slopping, I content myself 
with a very few words. The system adopted usually 
is for the local authority to contract for the removal 
of the roadslop, and for the contractor to sweep it 
down the gullies. 

I am far from thinking that improvements in the 
slopping might not easily be made. If you must remove 
all the road slop, it was a pity our sewers were not so 
constructed that it might be disposed of in the 
manner the contractor usually adopts. But must it 
be removed? Are we not carting away a large 
quantity of earthy matter from our roads quite un- 
necessarily? I think we are. I am certainly of 
opinion that attached to every guUy-hole a large 
receptacle might be fixed underground, so that all the 
road slop might be swept into this, and that it should 
be so constructed that it might act as a strain, so 
that the more liquid parts of the road slop should run 
into the sewer, and the more solid parts be preserved 
and again used on the roads. 

The removal of snow by the local authority after 
a snowstorm is provided for by the 125th section. 
How far this removal is eflfected, or even attempted, 
you know very welL Of late the process of salting 
the roads after a snowstorm has sprung up. 

There are arguments for and against the use of 
salt, as there are in most other things. The argu- 
ments against are manifest The mixture of ice and 
salt forms a liquid freezing mixture terrible to walkers, 
and thus a means of producing colds, and its accom- 
paniments soddening shoeleather soas to render them 
exceedingly difficult to dry and uncomfortably baro- 
metric in their action; further, the dry dust containing 
sodic chloride will blow into shops, so as more or less 
to cover goods ; and if it should happen to fall on 
steel articles, or on delicate silk goods, would, unless 
speedily removed, effect considerable havoc on the 
next moist day, owing to the hygroscopicity of the 
salt The argument for the use of salt is the rapidity 



with which vehicular traffic can be restored when it 
is used, and the almost impossibility of such traffic 
until it is so removed, or ue'cruelty it involves. It 
is difficult to decide the question. I am of opinion 
it should only be used on the roads and not on the 
footpaths; in exceptionally bad cases certainly the 
use of the chlorides as a rule, as has been suggested^ 
and for which purpose some have advocated the use 
of copper salts, in orderjto keep the road moist, is 
absurd. Further, inmiediately the snow has mdted^ 
the scavengers should sweep up the slush, so as to 
remove as far as possible evay particle of salt before 
it dries. If this is done, it seems to me that its use is 
preferable to its non-use, although I admit its use to 
be a choice of evils. 

Such is my story of dust contracting. I am dis- 
posed to think other parishes are not much better 
treated by the contractors than is Islington. To get 
all they can, and do nothing, is, I venture to say, the 
general experience of the authorities who live under 
contractors' gentle rule. And to such local authori- 
ties I say there is but one course of action open for 
you. Throw off the yoke ; it is heavy and wei^ty ; 
become your own contractors. The work will never 
be done at all, much less be well done, otherwise ; and 
besides which in no other way can you rid yourself 
from a most provoking and unwarrantable system of 
trade injustice. 
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OBQANISATIOir AMONQ CHEMISTS. 

The appointment of a body of public analysts 
appears to have created new aspirations amoDg a 
few analytical chemists for the possession of exclusive 
privileges, and the attainment of a higher social 
standing with the advantages of a higher scale of 
fees. 

A correspondence is now going on in one of the 
scientific journals advocating the establishment of a 
g^ild of analytical chemists, the members of which 
alone shall be entitled to give certificates of analyses, 
and be admitted as experts on chemical questions in 
courts of justice. Grave complaints are made of the 
encroachments of medical men, engineers and others^ 
on grounds which the writers think ought to be ex- 
clusively occupied by analytical chemists ; but we 
cannot see why the field should not be open to all, 
and if the office should be a purely chemical one, the 
analytical chemists should have no reason to fear 
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the competition of ' pseudo-scientific men ' belonging 
either to the medical profession, or the institution of 
civil engineers. 

It is a well known fact that many medical men 
stand high as analytical chemists, and it would 
imquestionably be unjust to the public that such 
persons should be excluded from competing for 
appointments where chemical skill is required, on 
the ground that they do not belong to the profession 
of analytical chemists. 

It is urged by some of the writers as a reason for 
the establishment of the proposed guild, that profes- 
sional chemists stand low at present in the estimation 
of the public, as is evinced by the little weight which 
is often attached to their evidence, and by the low 
scale of remuneration which they receive. The scale 
of fees varies in all professions according to the 
importance of the services rendered, and the stand- 
ing of the individual performing it, and it is only 
reasonable that the like rule should apply to analyti- 
cal chemical work. 

Although the salaries paid and the fees awarded 
to analysts arc sometimes low, yet it is an undoubted 
fact that few men are better rewarded for their 
services than eminent professional chemists. 

We fully admit that many persons have recently 
commenced practising as analytical chemists, who 
are wholly unqualified either to make a correct 
analysis, or to give a sound opinion on questions of 
manufacture, but as we should expect, we see almost 
every day, that such incompetents are being detected, 
and driven outside the sphere of competition. We 
do not think, however, that the discredit with which 
the evidence and analytical results of chemists have 
been viewed of late by the public is due so much 
to unqualified analysts, as to the differences among 
distinguished chemists themselves on questions of 
fact, it being notorious that in any case before the 
Law Courts where there are several chemists em- 
ployed on one side, it is always possible to find an 
equal number of equal eminence to give contrary 
evidence on the other side. 

It is utterly futile to suppose that the establish- 
ment of a guild of analytical chemists would either 
remedy the grievances complained of, or remove the 
differences of opinion amongst chemists, however 
great their eminence. 

It is also diffic ult to see how the government coud 
countenance the proposal for the formation of a 
guild, the principal object of which is to raise the 
members in the estimation of the public, and to en- 
able them to charge higher fees for professional 
services rendered, in purely matters of business. 
Moreover the subject is not one in which any social 
or sanitary question is involved, and which could be 
taken up and advocated on public grounds. The 
question is essentially a personal one, and an ordi- 
nary association such as the Society of Public 
Analysts is sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the case. 



It is competent for such a society, if necessary, to 
promulgate a scale of fees, and if proper precautions 
were taken to exclude incompetent persons, no doubt 
the membership thereof would be appreciated by the 
public at its true value, whatever that might be ; 
but to attempt to obtain higher remuneration by an- 
other mode is out of the question. 

The law of supply and demand exists among 
chemists as elsewhere, and if a demand exists for 
cheap analyses of commercial products we see no 
reason why it should not be supplied, and we re 
quite sure that brokers and commercial men gene- 
i:ally are sufficiently alive to their own interests to 
avoid any analyst whose results are regarded as un- 
trustworthy. 

We are requested to state that the office of clerk to the 
Stockton Rural Sanitary Authority is not vacant. 



In reply to a deputation from the Chemical Manure 
Manufacturers' Association with reference to the Govern- 
ment bill as to noxious nuisances, the President of the 
Local Government Board said he could not now promise 
that a Royal Commission would be appointed to inquire 
into the whole question, neither were the Government 
anxious to increase the number of inspectors of factories, as 
they were paid for out of the public pocket, and enormously 
added to the responsibility of his particular department. 

Lord Derby received a deputation of shipowners and 
merchants, on the 17th inst., at the Foreign Office, to lay 
before the Government the loss sustained by quarantine at 
the port of Suez, and to ask the Government to call upon 
the Turkish and Egyptian authorities to define clearly the 
regulations, in order that owners of ships might be in a 
better position to conform to them. Lord Derby thought 
the deputation had some reason to complain. He had 
communicated with General Stanton on the subject, but 
the negotiations were not yet quite complete. 

In Mr. Hamilton Fulton's report upon the Manchester 
tidal navigation he refers to the pollution of the Mersey 
and its tributaries, and recommends that the sewage of 
Manchester, etc., should be taken to an outfall below 
Runcorn, and there discharged into the capacious reservoir 
of the estuary, and that the works connected therewith 
should be carried out in and simultaneously with those 
included in Mr. Fulton's design of the proposed tidal na- 
vigation. This arrangement would, it is said, tend to 
diminish the outlay, and would relieve that portion of the 
Mersey from pollution. 

With the view of bringing public attention to bear upon 
the evils connected with the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks, a series of conferences are being held at the East 
end of London under the auspices of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. At one of these conference^, 
held on Wednesday at the Shoreditch Town Hall, Mr. Ro- 
bert Hanbury, of the brewery firm of Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxton, said he attended the meeting to express his 
sincere sympathy with its objects, and described the drunk- 
ard as the greatest enemy the licensed victualler could pos- 
sibly have. The views of * the trade* were expressed by 
two licensed victuallers, one of whom said he believed that 
90 per cent, of the publicans were in favour of Sunday 
closing. All cordially responded to the invitation sent 
to them by the clergy, whom they thanked for the steps 
they had taken. 
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A MEMBER of the sect called the 'Peculiar People,' 
Frederick Watts, has been indicted at the Chelmsford 
assizes for the manslaughter of his child, in neglecting to 
provide it with medical attendance when suffering from 
whooping-cough, of which it died. Tlie child was 
anointed with oil by the ' elders of the church in the name 
of the Lord,' and in 'the belief that the prayer of faith 
would save the sick.' The surgeon who made the post' 
tnotiem examination was of opinion that the child's life 
might have been saved by proper medical treatment. The 
jury declined to find the prisoner guilty, and he was dis- 
charged. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter read a paper at the Social 
Science Association on the 27th inst., in which, dealing 
with the legislation required to meet the case of habitual 
drunkards, he advocated the establishment of places for 
their detention. A discussion followed, in the course of 
which it was suggested that it would be better to lock up 
the drink than the drunkard, and Mr. Ellis stated that the 
result of fifteen years* experience in the treatment of per- 
sons given to excessive drinking led him to the conclusion 
that after a certain line was passed reclamation became 
impossible. Mr. Kinnaird, M.P., urged that any such 
legislation should be of a tentative character. Mr. Lyon 
P&jrfair, M.P., presided over the meeting. 



Two more deaths are reported from the milk fever 
epidemic, one in Bolton and the other in Halliwell. 
According to the statement of Dr. Settle, medical officer 
for Halliwell, quoted in Mr. Sergeant's report to the sani- 
tary committee, a young woman has di«l in that district 
who ' contracted the disease while visiting a house in the 
town, the week ending January 29, where milk from 
Kershaw's farm was supplied.' It is not stated in Mr. 
Sergeant's report that slie had partaken of Kershaw's milk, 
but the Bolton Evening News states that, being fond of 
milk, she was asked to drink, and did so copiously. Mr. 
Sergeant advises those who have *in any way suffered 
from the effects of the contaminated milk to be exceedingly 
careful wth their diet and health generally, for at least 
two months yet; until then they can scarcely be considered 
free from danger.' 

THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

In Nature of March 9 we read some very sensible re- 
marks by Mr. John Evans, President of the Geological 
Society, on the water-supply to London, or rather on the 
startling recommendation made by the late Royal Com- 
missioners, who recommend that the use of the Thames 
should be abandoned, and that the chalk should be bored 
for water for the supply of London. As a geologist, Mr. 
Evans condemns the scheme ; and, as is well known, 
chemists condemn the scheme likewise, and maintain that 
its imaginary chemical basis is an error of Dr. Frankland's. 
Dr. Frankland's rejoinder in Nature of the i6th instant 
shows that his * combustion process,* which was so em- 
phatically condemned at the Chemical Society the other 
evening, has not yet taught him that by filtration any 
ordinary river water can be rendered pure. 

EPIDEMIC DISEASES AND COLLECTIONS OF 

HOUSE REFUSE. 

At a late meeting of the Lambeth Board of Guardians 
a letter was read from Dr. Smythe, stating that small-pox 
had broken out in the parish. Dr. Soper said that small- 
pox was on the increase in Lambeth, and that the amount 
of measles, scarlet fever and fever was something fearful. 
He thought that the removal of the sand and gravel by 
builders, and the filling up of the holes so made with a 
mass of dust, rags, vegetable refuse, offal, and other 
abominations was the cause of much evil, and ought to be 
stopped. The chairman said that he quite agreed with 
Dr. Soper, but did not know what steps could be taken 
to mitigate the evil complained of. 



OUTBREAK OF SCARLET FEVER IN THE 

CITY. 

At the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on ^ 
14th inst. Dr. Sedgwick Saunders reported that a serioos 
outbreak of scarlet fever had occurred within the previoos 
fortnight at the police-station in Great Tower Street, and 
three deaths had resulted within the previous week. Frm 
careful ^inquiries he had reason to believe that the disease 
was originally imported from without from a neighbou's 
school, since a personal inspection of the premises afforded 
no evidence of any serious sanitary defects, although he 
was not satined widi certain of its details » and he had 
addressed a letter to the City architect, sugggesting sasot 
alterations for the improvement of the ventilation of the 
water-closets. Every precaution had xieen taken to disinfect 
the bedding, clothing, rooms, etc., but he r^retted to add 
that this could not be completed, owing to there being at 
that time fever in the house. 



A LOVER OF FILTH. 

At the last meeting of the rural sanitary authority of 
Leek a report was made to the following effect. The 
house occupied by an old man at Butterton Moor was in a 
filthy state, several vessels full of the most abominable filth 
being in the room and emitting a most offensive smell, and 
ashes were scattered on the floor, and the house was 
generally filthy. * The man lives chiefly on putrid flesh 
and bacon, and part of his face was rotting away throu^ 
filth and dirt,' although he is in receipt of more than 200/. 
a year. Orders were issued to abate the nuisance, and we 
should certainly much like to know whether or not the 
inspector will succeed in cleansing the man as wdU as the 
premises. This is one of the cases in which power should 
be given to the sanitary authority to interfere with the 
liberty of the subject to such an extent as would be- 
suflicient to prevent anyone's body being so filthy as to be 
a nuisance and likely to be injurious to the health of his 
neighbours or of those who necessarily come near him. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES— THE SALE OF IN- 

FECTED MILK. 
The last monthly report of Dr. Wallace, Medical 
Officer for Greenock, states that * the increase in the amount 
of infectious disease is as much as 66 over the number in 
the return for the preceding four weeks, and is confined 
chiefly to enteric fever, scarlatina, and measles, which 
stand at 59, 36, and 10 respectively, as against 20, 10, and 
3 in the last return. "With regard to the cases of enteric 
fever, there is good ground for believing that in upwards 
of 20 the disease was directly communicated and spread 
by means of contaminated milk. Towards the end of last 
year a farmer at tlie east end. of the town had unwittingly 
allowed a case of the disease to be brought from the house 
of a relative into his own. After a short time three 
servants and several members of the family became 
affected, one after another. At the b^:inning of the out- 
break I gave instructions as to the measures necessary for 
preventing the tainting of milk, and thereby protecting the 
health of the consumers. A promise was made to cany 
out the instructions. By-and-by, however, case after case 
came to be reported as occurring in families using milk. 
On making fresh inquiry I found, as I expected, that the 
instructions were not being completely followed out I 
had no alternative, therefore, but to request the farmer \o 
stop the sale of the milk, and this, I am happy to say, he 
had the good feeling to accede to at once. Of the cases of 
scarlatina, there is strong reason for believing that several 
have been caused in like manner by the use of milk from a 
farm-house where there had been no fewer than four cases 
of the disease. In this instance the sanitary officers were 
not successful in persuading the fanner as to the propriety 
of stopping the sale of his milk. The results, however, of 
both of the instances referred to clearly show the imperative 
necessity of insisting in all such cases on nothing less than 
the absolute stopping of the sale of the milk.' 
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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF OYSTERS. 

During the examination of Mr. Frank Buckland be- 
fore the select committee on the oyster fisheries, he stated 
that he had made some estimates as to the cost of the 
meat in oysters. Natives costing 3^. 6d, a dozen contained 
meat weighing one-quarter of the weight of the shell, and 
the meat, taking its net weight, cost 9/. 4^. a potmd, as 
compared with good mutton at is. Oysters costing 7s. a 
dozen contamed meat weighing one-sixth of the shell, and 
the meat cost &. per pound. He had considered why 
people were so fond of oysters, and had gone into their 
chemical composition, lliey contained much phosphate 
of lime, gelatme^ mucus, animal matter containing phos- 
phorusy and osmazone. The latter was difficult to see, but 
It was the essence of meat, and could be smelt when beef 
was roasting. Phosphorus afforded a great deal of nourish- 
ment to the brain, and therefore oysters were a good thing 
for persons who had a great deal of brain work. People 
always served oysters on the wrong shell ; they were 
serv«i on the flat shell instead of the round one, and thus 
the fluid in the oyster which contained a good deal of the 
osmazone and phosphorus was lost. 
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THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

On Tuesday, the 28th, the Right Hon. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair introduced to the Home Secretary a large 
deputation from the National Health Society, who 
attended to confer with him regarding the water- 
supply of London, and the necessity ror measures 
being taken to remedy evils which afflict rich and 
poor. There were present Lord A. Churchill, Sir 
Harry Vemey, Sir Drummond Wolf, M.P., Dr. H. 
Sandwith, C.B., Sir E. Lacon, M.P., Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Q.C., Sir J. Campbell, M.P., Colonel Beres- 
ford, M.P., Cardinal Manning, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
M.P., Mr. CReiUy, M.P., Major MoncrieflT, Dr. 
Owen Rees, Mr. Ernest Hart, Professor Bartlett, the 
Rev. Harry Jones, the Rev. A. J. Ross, Mr. E. R. 
Southby, Mr. Thomas Blake, M.P., Mr. James Beal, 
Captain Douglas Dalton, Mr. J. P. Liddon, Mon- 
signor Capel, Dr. Ward, M.P., Mr. Henry Solly, 
etc. With the Home Secretary was Sir H. S. Ibbot- 
son, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair said : I 
have the honour, sir, of introducing to you a deputa- 
tion from the National Health Society upon a sub- 
ject of great importance, and one to which your 
attention has been before directed, that of the water- 
supply of London. The Society desires to present 
to you a memorial, and in the statements in that 
memorial I for the most part concur ; but in some of 
the subordinate points I do not, I desire to say, 
entirely concur. For instance, the memorial points 
out that the Thames cannot be used as a source of 
water-supply. Unquestionably it cannot while it is 
fouled by the pollution of towns whose aggregate 
populations come to nearly a million of people, whose 
excrementitious matter is poured into it. The water 
niay be pujrified to some extent, but it cannot be 
purified sufficiently by filtration to render it good for 
use while this pollution is allowed to go into it 
Still, I wottld not give up the source of supply which 
the Thames offers if there was a proper conservancy 
of the river, a conservancy which took proper means 
to prevent, and was in earnest in preventing, towns 
from pouring their sewage into the streapi, and if 
there was a proper scavenging of the river. As 



it is, however, the water-supply, when it reaches 
London, is highly impure, and its impurity is in- 
creased by the way in which it is supplied, and by 
the way in which it is stored — sometimes in open 
cisterns even. There are growths from foulness and 
living organisms in the water from its impurity, and 
these multiply rapidly through the way in which the 
water is sent to the houses, especially through the 
intermittent supply system. The memorialists say that 
it is impossible lor us to expect a proper water-supply 
if we are to depend upon the mere companies who* 
trade upon giving us this necessity of life. They say 
that the water-supply should be considered in the light 
of a pubUc trust, and that a great economy might be 
made in the supply of water to the public if under- 
taken on behalf of the public as a public duty. I 
may remind you that the Government of the day 
introduced a bill for the purpose of giving the supply 
of water in 1861, and every year it is delayed in-^ 
creases the difficulty of carrying this purpose out — 
and the difficulty of dealing with the question will 
be increasingly great so long as it is delayed. It 
would be a most satisfactory thing for us if th& 
Minister who introduced a measure to deal with the 
water-supply of this great metropolis should be the 
same minister who introduced the measure for giving 
London a constant supply. 

Dr. Sandwith said: I present to you, sir, the 
memorial from the National Health Society. It is as 
follows : 

We, the undersigned, representing the National Health 
Society and others, beg to call your attention to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the water-supply of London. 

In addition to various, and perhaps removable causes 
of impurity to the air consequent on the agglomeration 
of vast masses of population, we have to endure the danger- 
ous but remediable evil of impurity of water. 

A population estimated at 900,000, and rapidly in- 
creasing (including the inmates of hospitals affiicted with 
loathsome diseases) pours most of its excrementitious 
matter into the Thames above the intake of most of our 
water companies. According to the sixth Report of the 
Rivers* Pollution Commission, vast experiments, uncon- 
sciously tried upon health and lives of laige populations in 
past times, have resulted in proving conclusively, and at 
the cost of thousands of lives, that the water companies 
have transmitted cholera to their customers, and we beg to 
endorse the words of Her Majesty's Commissioneis who 
say, * It is much to be desired that even the claims of in- 
vested capital may not in future be allowed to impose upon 
the population of this country any further tests of so cruel 
and disastrous a character. 

In the same Report, too, we are informed that, * in 
time of flood, a large proportion, both of the suspended 
and dissolved filth, is conveyed down to the intake of the 
metropolitan water companies : and in ordinary weather a 
considerable portion of the soluble organic matter of 
sewage, discharged into the river and its tributaries, like- 
wise makes its way down to the works of the water com- 
panies, and is still present in the water distributed by them 
in London.' That * there is no hope of this disgusting 
state of the river being so far remedied as to prevent the 
admixture of animal and other offensive matters into the 
filtered Thames water as delivered in the metropolis.' 

Hitherto, some people have been comforting themselves, 
with the idea that the horrible impurities were chemically 
changed and destroyed during their course down the river, 
by the operations of nature, but the careful and conclusive 
experiments conducted by officially appointed men of 
science show that such assumptions are fallacious, for Her 
Majesty's Commissioners say, • Thus, whether we examine 
the organic pollution of a river at different points of its 
flow, or the rate of disappearance of the orguiic matter of 
sewage or urine, when these polluting liquids are mixed 
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with fresh water and violently agitated in contact with air, 
or, finally, the rate at which dSsolved oxygen disappears 
in. water polluted with 5 per cent of sewage, we are led 
in eadi case to the inevitable conclusion that the oxidation 
of the organic matter in sewage proceeds with extreme 
slowness, even when the sewage is mixed with a large 
volume of unpolluted water, and that it is impossible to 
say how £sir such water must flow before the sewage matter 
becomes thoroughly oxydised. It will be safe to infer, 
however, from the above results, that there is no river in 
the United Kingdom long enough to effect the destruction 
of sewage by oxydation.* 

No sort of filtration will avail against the pollution of 
this water, for in the official reports of Dr. Frankland on 
the filtered water of the companies, he frequently speaks 
of ' living and moving organisms, fragments of woollen 
and cotton fabrics, clots of the mycelium of a fungus and 
fibres of partially digested or decomposed flesh meat, epi- 
thelium cells,' and oUier animal products. We assert that 
the most costly domestic filters are useless against certain 
loathsome impurities, and even if effective, could not be 
used by the mass of the population, and ought not to be 
requin^d. 

We beg leave to add that several towns and parishes, 
notably Plumstead, Woolwich, Deptford, Greenwich, 
HuU, Nottingham, Birmingham, and Canterbury, have 
been compelled to abandon their river sources of supply, 
and that the question of obtaining for London water from 
a purer source than the Thames is an urgent one. 

We also call your attention to the grievous evils pro- 
duced by the want of a constant service supply at high 
pressure. The health of the poor is thus injured from the 
water being stored in filthy cisterns and absorbing the foul 
air of crowded dwellings. The water thus becomes so 
offensive that the inhabitants are driven to assuage their 
thirst by intoxicating liquors. 

We refrain from entering into the question of the 
danger to life and property from fire, against which the 
intermittent system is so feeble an antagonist, but we think 
it within our province to remark that the supply of one of 
the first necessaries of life should not continue to be a 
monopoly in the hands of any private companies. ' The 
policy of depending on individuals for the supply of the 
markets assumes the existence of competition. If the 
supply be in the hands of an individual secured against 
competition, he will best promote his interest and his ease 
by making the article dear and bad, and there will be no 
escape from these influences but by laying on him a l^;al 
obligation, that is, by making him a legal functionary.' 

These words of the late John Stuart Mill are fully 
exemplified by the water companies, who, havingja mono- 
poly, supply us with dear and bad water in the interests 
of the shareholders. 

We therefore believe that the only means of carrying 
out a system of constant delivery of pure water is to place 
the water service under public control. The consolidation 
of the various present interests would also obviously con- 
tribute to economy, and render it possible to furnish an 
abundant and pure supply by tile establishment of a rate. 
The cost of water for such general objects as the cleansing 
of streets, and extinguishing of fires, ought to be borne by 
all ratepayers, and not to 1^ assessed solely on the cus- 
tomers of water companies. 

We therefore venture to request you to take measures 
for transferring the direct control of the water-supply of 
London to a public body representative of the ratepayers, 
such as the Metropolitan Board of Works, or a Municipal 
Council. 

We do not flatter ourselves, nor do wc attempt to 
flatter you, sir, with the idea that the task of dealing 
with this ^gantic evil will be an easy one, to whom- 
soever it IS g^ven, for we know that it will be a colos- 
sal work ; but the evils of the present system have 
reached to an intolerable height, for the mass of the 
companies supplying London gfive their customers 



water from the Thames, which, as you have heanl,. 
is as from a common sewer, and Is polluted by the 
drainage from towns containing nearly a mUlion 
people. If the whole College of Physicians were to 
assure us that this water is not unhealthy we would 
not drink, nor advise others to drink water filled 
with the excrement and pollution of many towns ; 
and this being a time of political quiet, so far, al 
least, as this country is concerned, we will leave this 
in your hands with the hope that the Government 
will urge on a work which has so much to do with 
the well-being of our immense population. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Cardinal Manning said : Dr. Lyon Playfair has 
anticipated anything I could have had to say with 
regard to the condition of the Thames as a water- 
supply of this large population. I remember when 
abroad some years ago being told that the great 
population of London drank the waters of the 
Thames. In a happy state of ignorance I had the 
courage to deny it ; but I am sorry to find that is so. 
You see by the report of the Rivers PoUuiion Com- 
missioners the extent of the pollution, and this 
report, too, points to the fact that the most scientific 
filtering, after this pollution, does not remedy the 
evil, and, indeed, to ask the poor to provide filters 
would be on a par with asking them to open banking 
accounts. Then, too, I do not think that, under 
any circumstances, the water-supply of the population 
should be allowed to depend upon mere private ad- 
venture. Glasgow has its supply through its govern- 
ment from Loch Katrine ; Manchester, on a scale 
which is gigantic, and at a cost vrhich I am afraid 
to state— but a very great cost indeed — has met the 
wants of her population ; and the same thing is 
being done for Leeds, and has been done for other 
large cities and towns, and what is possible for these 
places is possible for London, whose population 
should no longer be allowed to depend for their 
water-supply upon mere private companies. As to 
the use of the Thames water being necessary and 
important for the supply of London, there is a point 
upon which, however, I should not like to say much as 
coming from|myself; but I may say that I am told that 
the basement of the London clay has an area quite 
sufficient for the collection and supply of water for the 
whole of London from the rainfaU. I need not press 
this, as it is a matter with which I am not acquainted; 
but I can speak as to the effect which the want of 
pure water has upon the habits of the poor of Lon- 
don. I should say, and I speak with confidence 
upon this, that there is a very strong additional 
motive, in the want of pure water, in the people 
flying to the use of those drinks which are fatal to 
domestic comfort, fatal to health, and often fatal to 
life itself. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. J. Ross (of St Philip's, Stepnc)) 
said : I give my cordial support to the statements 
which have been made by those who have preceded 
me. I represent an East-end parish oSf neariy 
16,000 ; and if you were to ask with what disease 
the inhabitants are most afflicted, I should say 
' hydrophobia.' (A laugh.) They do not drink the 
water supplied them, and you know not only what 
the consequent temptation is, but you know what is 
the actual result. I had a meeting a short time ago 
of my church members, and I said to them, ' If yna 
go into any of the houses of the people, would you 
drink the water found in the water-tanks. cisteTt!s._ 
or "butts" if you were asked to take a glass ^ 
I water ?' All o/^ those present said unanimously that 
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tb^ would not One of my members, a floctor — 
in act, the health officer — said, ' I cannot toudi the 
water, and I would not allow my friends to do sa' 
The present condition of the supply certainly keeps 
the people from drinking water, and it would not be 
wdl for them, indeed, to drink the water supplied. 
The water is bad enough as it is supplied, but it is 
allowed to settle, and then the deposit left is mudd^. 
When the intermittent supply comes on, the fluid is 
mixed, and mixed with the foul air from the pipes. 
What is wanted, even with the present supply, is a 
high pressure. At John Stuart Mill said, this might 
not be a question of high political economy, but it is 
a question of national policy, and to this Govern- 
ment, as a Government which came in under the 
Hag of Sanitas Sanitaiumy amnes SamtaSf we can 
hopefully look for a remedy. This question of 
seeing a remedy for our great evil has haunted me 
since I came to London, for I have been struck with 
its m^itude ; and as an instance of the hydrophobia 
prevaiSng in my district, arising out of the bad 
supply, 1 may mention that a friend of mine under- 
took to teach a class of children. He put to them 
the question, ' What is the use of water ? ' and they 
answered, *To slack lime,' *To give horses,' *To 
put out fires,' but not one of them had an idea that 
it was to d(rink. Now of the 1 10,000,000 gallons 
which is daily supplied to London, more than a 
third is wasted by uie present system of distril^ution, 
and a better system would l^id to great economy. 
Next to the Water of Life, there is no need greater 
or more important than for a supply of pure water 
for the people of this great metropohs. 

Professor Bartlett said: I merely represent, 
sir, several experiences of my own, not only as per- 
sonal to myself as an analyst, in having had the duty of 
examining the water supplied by most of the water 
companies, but in my own personal experiences. The 
water-supply of London is generally treated and 
spoken of as one supply, instead of being, as you 
well know it is, from several sources, and distributed 
by several companies. There are several distinct 
characters of waters, 1 have found from my analytical 
examinations, in the supplies to London, and some of 
these are of a most contaminated character. I have 
had the personal experience of some of the Lambeth 
Water- Works Company at my own house at Nor- 
wood, by which not only] myself and family were 
made ill, but even the domestic animals have suffered. 
I examined samples after samples of the water, and 
I could not find sufficient contamination to account 
for the illness. After testing three or four samples, 1 
happened to take some from the morning supply 
coming in after the pipe had been empty all night, 
and I at once found Uie admixture of sewage filtration 
which had caused the illness. 

The Home Secretary : Where|ls your house ? 

Professor Bartlett : At Norwood — ^at Biggin 
Cottage. I found that the water-pipes crossed where 
the outflow of sewage went on to the fields, and thus I 
suppose, the empty water mains got charged with 
sewer gas. A hi^e portion of this state of things is 
due to the intermittent supply, and I have within this 
fortnight taken water so cloudy from the Albert Man- 
sions' supply, that it would be impossible to read print 
through SIX inches of it in a bottle. The water was 
of course of an objectionable character, and that 
was water which filtration might have amended ; but 
water thus found after filtration and supplied to 
customers was of a character which will at once show 
that it was unfit for consumption. Then arises the 



question as to whether we are in a position readily to 
obtain water fit for drinking purposes. I believe 
that there is a quantity of water at hand, which if 
used only for potable purposes would be sufficient 
for the drinkinfi^ purposes of the metropolis. I mean 
that you should confine the water whidi is not pure^ 
to cleansing purposes, and take this other supply^ 
for drinking and potable purposes, and then you 
arrive at the water provision without any great 
expense. I would urge upon your consideration as 
a matter of importance that the manufactured soda 
water, potass water, and other drinks are often made,, 
both in London and elsewhere, from the polluted water 
supplied to the district, and cannot therefore be con- 
sumed without great hazard to health ; so that the table- 
luxuries of the rich become sources of danger and dis- 
gust, not less than the drinking-water of the poor. 

Colonel Beresford, M.P.: It is onlv reason- 
able that I should say something at this deputation 
after the four years labour I have g^ven to this ques- 
tion of a water-supply to London. THear, hear!) I 
thought I should have had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Government dealing with this question before 
now, and that this important home subject is not 
being thus dealt with I debit to the Suez CanaL 

The Home Secretary : You do not want to 
get water from the Suez Canal for London ? 

Colonel Beresford, M.P.: You mentioned the* 
subject yourself in the House three or four times,, 
and I desire it should go forth that the statement 1 
made was carefully prepared, and that its truth has 
been proved from the statements which have come 
from aU other places, from evidence from Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris, and Berlin, as well 
as from other great cities which have adopted an inde- 
pendent supply, and these places have borne witness 
to the satisfaction which arises from taking the water- 
supply out of the hands of the companies, for this 
change has given the greatest and best results. Now 
it was said that the change from an intermittent to a 
constant supply would cost 9,000,000/. ; but it will 
not cost owners of property one shilling. It has been 
proved in the blue books which the Government have 
issued, that the saving from unity of management, 
from having everything under one control, instead of 
having several staffs of engineers having but one> 
added to the enormous amount of water saved— a 
saving of nearly one-half the water which makes up 
the supply, the extra quantity going in waste — ^would 
more than pay for the cost In fact the saving has 
been proved to be so great that the cost of adopting 
the new system, if the amounts now wasted were 
saved and capitalised, would be as nothing to anybody 
— neither to owners nor ratepayers. I am aware that 
the vestries and loc£d bodies think that if what I 
propose should be carried out, they will be put to 
great expense, and that the members of the House 
of Commons think that they are going to have their 
houses pulled over their heads ; but they have these 
views because they do not look at the nict that the 
whole cost of the change would be saved out of the 
unity of management and the less water consumed 
by waste being prevented, and thus that there would 
be no cost to anybody. I would ask you to keep the 
management of the water-supply from fsdling into the 
hands of any ' board,' however great Let there be 
a commission of three or four good men. There are 
plenty of good men in London from whom such a 
commission could be chosen. Do this, sir, and you will 
do as much good in your day and generation as any 
minister has had the chance of doing. (Hear, hear.) 
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Dr. Ward, M.P.: Let me add to what you have 
heard, the remark that, pending all other action you 
ought to insist upon a high pressure supply of water 
to all Lop don at once. As it is the water runs into 
tanks, and in these there is a deposit of filth, so that 
the water which comes in, even if it is not very bad, 
becomes as filthy as the mud in the tanks. A high 
pressure supply would prevent this. There is a 
power in every vestry, I imderstand, to insist upon a 
constant supply, and pressure should be plaped upon 
die local authorities to order this to be done. I 
have myself looked into tanks in London, and 
have seen that they are heavily laden with matter 
lodged from the water of the Tiiames. If there had 
been a constant supply this would not have occurred, 
and it is most injurious to have this matter thus 
stored in the tanks. I think it would be most ob- 
jectionable to have two classes of water as suggested 
by Professor Bartlett, one for potable purposes and 
the other for washing and cleaning. What we want is 
a constant supply system of pure water without tanks. 

Sir Harry Verney said : ,1 took a great in- 
terest in this question some years ago, and I heard 
Mr. Bateman's proposition to bring water from the 
Welsh mountains to London. It was proposed to 
bring it to the metropolis in a way which would have 
been quite feasible and satisfactory, and the way 
would have afforded a constant supply of running 
water, not only to London, but to the whole country 
through which it came from Welshpool. The plan 
was opposed at that time by those who dwelt upon 
the Severn, who said that Mr. Bateman was going 
to take from them their water, but his reply was, ' I 
am going to store your hill water for you, instead of 
its running to the sea.' I think it was that same en- 
gineer, Mr. Bateman, who gave Loch Katrine water 
to Glasgow, and he certainly convinced me, as I know 
he convinced other members of Parliament of that 
day, that we might be supplied with water at a com- 
X)aratively small cost, for the cost of the construction 
of works would be but small considering the nature 
of a constant supply of pure water to a place like 
London (hear). 

Colonel Beresford: Allow me to add to what I 
have said, that it has been stated that the cost of a 
change of intermittent and constant supply at Man- 
chester did not exceed ten shillings a house, and it is 
provided by my bill that hydrants shall be placed every 
fifty yards ready for fire, so that a fire breaking out 
in any house can be at once readily dealt with. In 

S laces where this has been done not a single loss of 
fe from fire has occurred, while in London we have 
more than forty lives lost a year through fire, and 
thousands are injured. You can have these hydrants 
so placed that the police on duty can at once apply 
the hose, and so deal with a fire, and the property 
so saved will be enormous. 

Mr. Cross, in reply, said — No one can overrate 
the importance of the question which you have 
brought before me to day, that of the supply of pure 
water to the population of a city like this metropolis. 
I hope that you wiU excuse me saying much on the 
subject at the present moment ; but two things, I 
think I may say, we are all z^eed upon. The first 
is, that it is a matter of the greatest possible impor- 
tance to the health and the welfare of the inhabitants 
of this great community to have a pure supply of 
water ; and I hope the second thing that we shall 
all agree upon is, that it is a matter which is very 
far from having escaped my own attention (hear, 
hear.) I took the step a year ago of inducing the 



great towns of Scotland to seek for the appointment 
of a royal commission — and I am not referring to it 
to take credit to myself— to consider how best to 
purify the Clyde, and to deal with the water-supply 
of the neighbouring towns in that watershed district ; 
and within the past week I have got a most able 
report on the subject from Sir John Hawkshaw, who 
has taken the greatest interest in the subject That 
report I hope will be of value, not merely to Scot- 
land but to all great towns in the Empire, and will 
assist my right honourable friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, in dealing with other 
towns in England as well as in Scotland. Although 
it is rather beside the question, I may mention 
that I have shown, too, some interest on the ques- 
tion of the better supply of water for fires in Lon- 
don (hear, hear). I can assure you that the question 
of water-supply has been one in my mind ever since, 
and, indeed, long before, I took office. And since I 
have been in office I have been in consultationiwiih 
persons who have considered this subject, and 1 have 
nad the most able papers laid before me by the best 
men on the subject of^obtaining a better supply. At 
the same time, I am bound to say I have not thought 
it my duty, up to the present moment, to lay any 
views on the subject before the Government, because 
I hold it would be wrong for a minister to lay views 
on so important a question before the Government 
of die country unless he is prepared to show that 
he has made up his own mind on the efficacy of the 
means by which he proposes practically to carry 
them our. Until I have finally made up my own 
mind I shall refrain from laying any scheme before 
the Government But my attention is constantly 
directed to the subject, which is one that, if my hfc 
is spared, and I am allowed to remain in the office 
that I at present so unworthily hold, I may make 
bold to hold out some prospect of receiving not 
only my practical attention, but that of the Govern- 
ment of which I am a member (hear, hear). 

The deputation, having thanked the right hon. 
gentleman for his courtesy, withdrew. 



-»afi^o«" 
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UNHEALTHY HOUSES. 

On January 29, the Wolverhampton borou^ coroner 
and a jury inquired into the death of the infant daughter of 
John M *Munn, galvaniser, residing at No. 3 Court, Eagle 
Street, Steelhouse Lane. The child had died in con- 
vulsions on its mother's breast, and the jury had therefore 
no dif&culty in finding a verdict. The coroner called 
attention to the damp and unwholesome character of the 
house in which the parents lived as most iojurioas to 
heahh. — A juror said he would not let a dog of his live in 
the house. — Mrs. M'Munn said she had often asked the 
agent to put the house in proper repair, but had asked in 
vain. — ^A juror : The landlords are fast enough in laisiBg 
the rents, and they ought to be so in making the house* 
tenantable. The attention of the borough surveyor oi^ht 
to be called to the place. 

SMOKE NUISANCE. 
At Marylebone, H. Foster, of the electro-chymical 
baths, 17, Baker Street, was summoned, by the autbontr 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police, for using a fiunaoe 
not constructed so as to consume its own smoke. A police- 
constable stated that on three separate occaaons he saw 
dense black smoke issuing from the premises. — Mr. San- 
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deson, the government inspector, said that on the loth ult. 
he went to 17, Baker Street, and, on looking at the furnace 
used there, found there was no contriyance to prevent 
smoke. He was there again on the and instant; but 
nothing had been done to alter it.— For the defence, it was 
.stated that since Mr. Sandeson had been there the furnace 
had been attended to, and was now all right. — Mr. San- 
deson doubted if the work could have been properly done 
in so short a time. The defendant would be liable to be 
summoned again if it was found that the furnace was still 
out of order. — Mr. ^ansfield fined the defendant i/., and 
1/. 13J. td, costs. 

CONVICTION OF A FARMER FOR SENDING 
ADULTERATED MILK. 
H. B. Hatch, of Cannon Court Farm, Leatherhead, was 
summoned under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, for 
selling to H. Kirby, at the Waterloo Terminus, *milk 
which was not of the nature, substance, and quality of the 
article demanded by such purchaser.' — Mr. Hicklin prose- 
cuted, and Mr. F. Safford appeared for the defendant. — 
Mr. Hicklin said the complainant was a wholesale dealer, 
and was in the habit of receiving 2,000 gallons of milk 
daily at the Waterloo Terminus, from farmers in the 
country, which he sold to the retailers. In the early part 
of last month he arranged with the defendant for a daily 
supply at that station, and shortly afterwards he received 
complaints from the retailers which induced him to com- 
municate with Mr. Coxhead, one of the sanitary inspectors, 
who took samples of the milk on the 15th, and forwarded 
one of the sealed bottles to Dr. Muter for analysis. The 
certificate showed that the milk was adulterated to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent, with water. He (Mr. Hicklin) need 
not remind his worship that many retail dealers had been 
fined heavily at this court for selling adulterated milk, en- 
tailing great hardship upon those poor men, owing to the 
acts of the farmers who supplied the wholesale dealer^. 
He, therefore, considered the case now before his worship 
to be of the utmost importance to the trade and the public 
in general. — Mr. Benson fined the defendant 40ir. and 
costs. • 

LETTING OF AN ILL-DRAINED HOUSE. 

In the Queen's Bench division, before Mr. Justice 
Quain and a special jury, the case Wilson v. HatUm has 
been heard. Tnis was an action brought by the trustees of 
Mrs. Hall to recover 450 guineas, the rent of a furnished 
house, No. 43, Wilton Crescent. The defendant, Mr. 
Finch Hatton, on behalf of Lady Winchelsea, agreed, in 
writing, to take the house. There were no express con- 
ditions for quiet enjojrment, or that the house was reason- 
ably habitable. When Lady Winchelsea entered the house, 
she noticed symptoms of bad drainage, and she imme- 
diately left the house and declined to occupy it. The 
sanitary inspector subsequently inspected the house on 
behalf of Lady Winchelsea, and on his recommendation 
glazed pipe drains were substituted by Mrs. Hall for the 
barrel brick diains. Dr. Corfield also inspected the house, 
and pronounced it unfit for habitation. On the other 
hand, it appeared that Mrs. Hall was very particular with 
regard to sanitary matters, and she had, six weeks pre- 
vious to May 7, instructed her builders to put the drains 
into thorough order, and that she and her children had 
lived in the house until May 6. — His lordship ruled that, 
although the agreement was silent on the point, there was 
in such a case an implied condition that the house should 
be reasonably habi'able, and that, if the house in question 
was not so, Lady Winchelsea was justified in declining to 
occupy iL — The jury found a verdict for the defendant. — 
His lordship reserved leave to the plaintiff to question his 
ruling. 

WANT OF WATER AT ROTHERHITHE. 

In the hearing of a number of summonses against 
householders in Rotherhithe for non-payment of rates, Mr. 
Hall, an owner, asked that a reduction in the amount of 



assessment might be allowed on the groimd of houses, only 
being partly let in consequence of the impossibility oif 
getting a sufficient supply of water for domestic purposes. 
One house at which a tenant was summoned was only part 
let, and in that neighbourhood residents had to travel a 
third of a mile to obtain water from a horse trough for 
domestic purposes. For two years he had had this house 
cnly let to a little more than half its rent, and had to pay 
the full assessment. He had been to tbe water company, 
and in consequence of his showing that on occasions for 
five days in succession there had l^n scarcely any water, 
the company had reduced the charge one half, and he 
wished that a pro raid principle, as regarded the rent of 
the house property, should only be charged for in the 
parochial raie». He held in his hand, he said, a document 
signed by ^the medical officer, in which complaint was 
made to Uie effect that the house property was in a dirty 
condition. The property had drains as good as were 
needed, but they were useless from the want of water, and 
this had caused him considerable expense. — ^The rate col- 
lector, said the question referred to had been mentioned to 
the vestry clerk, who stated that the vestry could not make 
any alteration in the assessment of property, but that the 

Eower was vested in the overseers. — Mr. Balguy said the 
iw did not empower him to make any alteration in the 
assessment of the property, but only to issue orders for pay- 
ment of the sums demanded, and warrants of distraint. 
What had been stated to him only showed the unfortunate 
condition persons were in who owned such house property, 
and the only advice he could give was that the applicant 
should attend at the next meeting of the overseers. 

PAVING EXPENSES. 
At the Hammersmith police court, E. Tattersall, Cole* 
heme Court, West Brompton, was summoned by Mr. 
Harding, clerk of the Kensington Vestry, for the sum of 
28S/. apportioned expenses assessed upon him in respect 
of paving worl(s in Redcliife Gardens. — It appeared that 
the defendant's house stood in the Old Brompton Road, 
the garden wall abutting upon an old footpath known as 
Walnut Tree Walk, running into the Fulham Road. 
During the improvements carried out on the Redcliffe 
Estate, Walnut Tree Walk was converted into a wide road, 
fifty feet in width, and re-named Redcliffe Gardens. — Mr. 
Harding explained the position of the walk in respect to 
the defendant's premises. He said that between the foot- 
path and the wall there was an occupation road leading 
into a field, but the vestry had no control over it. That 
had now been paved, for which the defendant was now 
called upon to pay. — ^The vestry surveyor said he had 
charged the defendant with the whole cost of the work 
done on his side, and with half the cost of the road. The 
pavement on the other side was laid down by the builders. 
— Mr. Bosanquet submitted that it was very hard upon the 
defendant, as ne derived no benefit from tbe road. The 
whole of the expenses should have been apportioned 
amongst the different owners. — Mr. Bridge said he was 
bound by the 77th section of the Act, and as there was no 
evidence before him of an apportionment of the vestry he 
dismissed the summons. 

ADULTERATED BREAD. 

G. Osborne, baker, Turvey, Beds., was charged with 
selling to the prejudice of the purchaser certain bread 
which was not of the nature, substance, and quality of the 
articles denumded, on January 25. — Defendant pleaded not 
guilty, and said he put nothing in it ; he only put in 
foreign flour as he bought it. — ^I'he clerk said he was not 
charged with that ; he would he charged with selling. — 
The defendant said that was very hard, they ought to go 
to the millers ; he had been one nine years, and knew what 
they did ; he wished they were seen into more than they 
were.— The superintendent of police said. On January 25 
I went to defendant's, and asked for four pounds of bread, 
which Mrs. Osborne gave me. I paid 6^/., and handed her 
a printed notice stating that I had purchased it for the pur- 
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pose of having it analjfsed. I divided it into three parts 
and sealed them up. I gave one to Mrs. Osborne, and 
the other two I took away. One of the parts I took away 
I delivered to Dr. Stevenson at his laboratory on January 
27. I hand in the certificate of Dr. Stevenson. — The 
clerk read the certificate, which said that the bread con- 
tained alum to such an extent as to make it injurious to 
health. — Defendant : I don't see why the baker should be 
called on for this. I mixed nothing with it. It is the 
millers, I know what they do. I gave dr. or ^s, more for 
it than the others. — The chairman said he believed the 
bakers were often the victims of the millers ; but, if they 
got a warranty firom the millers, the police could go against 
them. — The defendant said he knew what the millers did, 
for he had done it for them (laughter). If he was paid by 
a gentleman he must do what he was told.— The bench 
imposed a fine of 5j., and *js, 6d, costs. 

G. Harley, baker, of Turvey, was similarly charged, 
and fined. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MA- 
NURES. 

Lord Shand has declared a nuisance the works at 
which a tenant farmer carries on the manufacture of 
artificial numures near the railway station of Bunchrew, on 
the Highland Line, and has directed Professor Crum 
Brown, of Edinburgh University, to report what changes 
are necessary in order to secure the absorption and de- 
struction within the manufactory of the fumes and gases 
evolved in the course of the manufiicture. The case had 
been brought into court by the trustees of ta gentleman 
named Mr. Eraser, whose family attributed the illness of 
which he died to the nausea produced by inhaling polluted 
airs proceeding from the manure works. 



PIGSTIES. 



Sir, — The — — Improvement Commissioners are 
the urban sanitary authority of the district, lliey have 
duly made and published, and the Local Government 
Board have confirmed, the following by-law: 

' No occupier of any premises within the district shall 
keep any swine or pigsty therein, except at a distance of 
at least thirty yards from any dwelling-house.' 

Have the Commissioners power to make and enforce 
this by-law under sect. 44 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
or under any other public Act ? 

There is incorporated in the Commissioners' special 
Act of 1854 (in which there is nothing bearing directly on 
the point), the * Commissioners Clauses Act, 1847 ; ' * Re- 
moval of Nuisances Act, 1848;' 'The Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, 1847;* *The Towns Police Clauses Act, 
1847,* etc. M. D., 

March 22, 1876. Medical Officer of Health. 

[The above by-law seems to be good. We find a 
nearly similar case cited in Chambers's Digest (Case 
No. 529) under the name of Wanstead Local Board v. 
Wooster. In that case, which is as recent as 1873, ^^^ 
words of the by-law closely resembled that of our corre- 
spondent's by-law ; and Mr. Justice Blackburn said, * Such . 
a rule may well be most reasonable in a populous place.'] 



INCREASE IN NUMBER OF BOARDS OF 

GUARDIANS. 
In the case of several rural sanitary districts, the main 
part of the union being in urban districts, it has happened 
that the number of guardians who are qualified to act as 
members of the rural authority is too small to enable them 
to form a quorum, whilst in others the members of the 
rural authonty have been so few as to prevent the efficient 
discharge of their duties. Much inconvenience and diffi- 



culty arose in consequence, and therefore in the Pablic 
Hesdth Act of last session a clause was intzodnced to enable 
the Local Government Board in such cases to nominate as 
members of any rural sanitary anthority a sufficient number 
of persons to make up the number to five, erdnsive of a 
officio members ; such nominees to be selected from owners 
or occupiers of property in the district of a value saffident 
to qualify them to act as elective guardians of the nnion. 
The Local Government Board have recently issued orden, 
where the difficulty to which we have referred has occoned, 
nominating persons to act as members of the sanitary ao* 
thority during the current year of office of the guardians; 
and where any inconvenience arises finom the small nnmber 
of members of the rural sanitary authority, it would be 
desirable that the attention of the Local Government Board 
should be drawn to the matter, in order that they may pro- 
ceed to make the additional appointments where reqnireL 
Before making such appointments, it appears to be the 
practice of the board, in the first instance, to communicate 
with the sanitary authority with the view of obtaining tk 
names of persons who would be wiUing to act, and iHiose 
appointments would be acceptable. 



VARIOUS MATTERS. 

Sir, — I shall feel much obliged if you will kindly 
answer the following queries as to service of notices prior 
to calling proceedings. 

r. Can an inspector, when satisfied of the existena of a 
nuisance, sign and serve the legal notice for its abatement 
(Form A, 1875, see Sect. 266), or must he first report the 
nuisance to the board? 

2. Must the inspector give an informal notice of abate* 
ment, then report it to the board to obtain an order for 
serving the legal notice ? 

3. At the expiration of the second notice, most he 
again apply to the board for an order to take proceedings? 
This course would occupy much time both of the boaid 
and insp>ector. 

4. Does section 266, empower the derk, surveyor, or 
inspector of nuisances to represent and act for the kxal 
authority in reference to section 94? * 

5. A nuisance arising in an adjoining district Sec- 
tion 108. ' Where a nuisance under this Act vithia 
the district of a local authority appears to be wboDy or 
partially caused by some Act or default committed or 
taking place without their district, the local authority may 
take or cause to be taken against any person in respect d 
such act or default any proceedings in relation to nnisanoes 
by this Act authorised with the same incidents and caiut- 
quences as if such act or default were committed or took 
place wholly within their district' Does this sedioii 
empower the local authority to act vmder section 41, ia 
reference to tracing nuisances originating without their 
district, and does it confer the power of entry under sectiflt 
102 ? W. M. LowiCK. 

[In answer we would say : — 

1. We think he must first report the matter to the 
board. 

2. No. Informal notices are worse than no notices at 
all as a rule. 

3. It is doubtfiil whether any steps should be taken 
without the direct authority of the board expressed in each 
case. 

4. This is doubtful. 

5. Both these questions must, we think, be answeietl m 
the affirmative.] 



The Local Government Board have issued a pio> 
visional order constituting Shepton Mallet a local goreni- 
ment district 

Several cases of measles and scarlet fever hate 
occurred among the children of the troops at ^^^**'P^ 
and in consequence the schools have been dosed, and the 
parents are to be kept away from others. 
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Corrjesjjonbjena. 



All communUaiions must bear the signature of the writer^ 
not necessarily for publication. 

POWERS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 

HEALTH. 
{To the Editor of th€ Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The powers of medical officers of health and 
inspectors of naisances being equal as regards inspection, 
I should be very glad if Dr. Grarashaw or any of your 
readers can inform me how the following sections of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, are to be worked (if we are 
strictly to adhere to the explanation given by the Local 
Government Board to the prementioned gentleman, which 
appears in your last)— sections 46, 47, first and second 
dauses, 91, fifth clause, not to include section 102. I am 
perfectly aware of the power to obtain a magistrate's 
order in case of refusal of admittance upon, or into, sus- 
pected premises, but what about the unsuspected, and in 
the first case to what purpose is the order when twenty- 
four hours* notice of the intended application for such order 
has to be given, the nuisance (for the time being) can be 
abated, and such nuisances as mentioned in sections 47 
and 91, fifth clause, can be replaced at leisure, and thus 
set the inspector at defiance. 

James Farrington, 

Inspector of Nuisances. 
Kirkham, March 27, 1876. 

REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The question as to the legal mode of procedure 
for the removal uf nuisances having been opened in your 
valuable journal, I should esteem it as a favout if you will 
kindly grant me space for a few lines upon the subject. 
The decision of the Leeds stipendiary magistrate upon 
this point is, no doubt, in strict conformity with section 
94 of Public Health Act, 1875, which plainly says the 
local authority shall be satisfied of the existence of a 
nuisance, etc. Consequently the notice given by the in- 
spector previous to the nuisance being reported to the 
local authority is null and void, I quite agree with your 
correspondent • Beta,* in your last issue, that under many 
authorities notices are issued by the inspectors previous to 
their reporting to the authority, but still with the authority's 
sanction. In my opinion both are illegal, and I cannot 
see the force of the first notice being served when it 
cannot be acted upon, though section 266 seems to refer 
to a previous notice, when it says, * if the same (notices 
included) require authentication.' As mentioned by Mr. 
Saunders, in your last, section 259 authorises officers to 
institute and carry on proceedings, etc. ; this requires a 
resolution of the authority to such effisct, and I do not 
tliink such power can be extended to street obstructions, 
they not being injurious to health, though at the same 
time they may be dangerous, and may be dealt with under 
by-laws. In reference to section 50, mentioned by Mr. 
Saunders, I beg to state that under the old sanitary acts, 
the power was given to officers for periodical removal of 
manure, in urban districts, but is now restricted to the 
urban authority ; such section does not include rural 
authorities or their officers. I simply mention the latter to 
render it more clear. 

James Farrington, 

Inspector of Nuisances. 
Kirkham, March 27, 1876. 

POWERS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — ^Through your kindness in giving publicity to 
my two questions, and your answers thereto, we shall get 
the subject ventilated, and I trust made plainer. 



Your answers were quite in accord with my views, as 
far as they went. What I expected was, that, with your 
more extensive knowledge, you would have been able to 
have given a definite answer to the second question. 

In the Sanitary Record of the 25th inst, Dr. J. H. 
Gramshaw has favoured us with his opinion, but to my 
mind he has not made the matter any clearer. If he had 
paid a little attention to my question, he might have seen 
that it is not the same as that submitted by him to the 
Local Government Board. I never supposed that evte 
an officer of health had the power to enter a house against 
the will of the occupier. My first question was: 'Has a 
medical officer of health or inspector of nuisances a legal 
right to visit a house on receiving information that there 
is a case of typhoid fever in it ? ' That is, are they obliged 
in the dischaige of their duties to do so ? 

On the second question, viz. * Do the Sanitary Acts 
make any distinction between private and pauper cases?' 
Dr. Gramshaw says : ' Undoubtedly the medical officer 
has power to enter the house of any one receiving parochial 
relief.' But why so ? Will he give us the Act, cap. and 
sec. ? From experience I know that there are many 
persons who do not receive anything from the relieving 
officer, who give the sanitary officer more trouble than 
their poorer neighbours, and I have yet to learn that the 
Sanitary Acts are not for the rich as well as for the poor. 
Dr. Gramshaw's assertion does not convince me ; I want 
proof that a health officer can enter a house with a parish 
doctor when he visits a pauper, but must remain outside 
when the same doctor visits a private case. 

Dr. Gramshaw will also oblige by informing us how, 
if medical officers have not power of entry under the 
Sanitary Acts, a local authority can invest them with it ? 

J. Balding. 
Wisbech, 

March 27th, 1876. 



APPOINTlfENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSFECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Gborgb, Hugh, M.D. University of St. Andrew, M.R.C.S. England, 
L.S.A. IxmdoD, has been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the Horncastle Rural and Urbaun Sanitary Districts. 

Hancox, William Mott. M.R.C.S. England. US. A. London, has 
been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Bilston 
Urban Sanitary District : 6o£ per annum. 

Makks, Mr. Richard George, has been appointed^ Insi>ector of Nui- 
sances for the Aylesbury Rural Sanitary District, vice Newman, 
whose appointment has expired. 

Martin, Mr. Thomas, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 

of Nuisances to the Radstock Urban Sanitary Authority, vice 

Mattick, whose appointment has expired. 
OcLBSBV, Mr. John, has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to the 

Corporation and Urban Sanitary Authority of York : xooL per 

annum. 
Stsbls, James, L.F.P.S. Glasgow, and UM., has been re-appointed 

Medical Officer of Health for the Ovenden Urban Sanitary 

District : ^. per annum. 



VACANCIES. 

Bilston Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and Engineer: 
soo/. per annum. Application, xoth instant, to J. D. Wassell, 
clerk. 

Canterbury Rural Sanitary Authority.^ Clerk. 

Christchurch Rural Sanitary Authority. Qerk. 

Hbcicmondwiks Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Kincston-upon-Hull Urban Sanitary District. Medical 

Officer of Health : 500/. per annum. 

Lbyburn Rural Sanitary Authority. Treasurer. 

M ALMBSBURY Urban Sanitary DISTRICT. Inspector of Nuisances : 

40/. per annum. Application, 6th instant, tu T. H. Chubb, Clerk 

to the Authority. 
Shsrbornb Urban Sanitary Authority. Oerk. 
Trbdbgar Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. Application, 

15th inst., to J. A. Shepard, Qerk to the Authority. 
WiMBLBOON Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk: aoo/. per 

annum and fees, ^iplication, 4th instant, to the Rev. J. Ai. 

Brackenbury, Chairman. 
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SANITABY PATENTS. 

^83. Improvements applicable to miners' safety lamps. J[ohn Clayton 
Mewbum, Fleet Street, London. — ^A communication from 
Achille Dinant, Nord, France. 

998. Imwovements in the manufacture of b*ead. William Robert 

Lake, Southampton Buildings, London.— A communication 

from Alexis Petrovitsch, Zarin, Moscow. 
333. Improvements in the treatment of ammoniacal and phosphate 

compounds for the manufacture of manures. Henry Young 

Darracott Scott, Ealing, Middlesex. 

360. Improvements in water-closets and in valves used therewith, and 
for other purposes, John Lanyon, Belfast. 

70Z. Improvements in lamps for burning oils for illuminating purposes. 
WUliam Wulferode, Fawcett Street, Kensington, London. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3778. Cooking apparatus. A. Lachmund, Berlin. 

The features of novelty which constitute this invention are. the 
•employment of a cylindrical wick, the flame of which is fed by a 
current of air from within and without, by placing the lower end of 
the wick-case in communication with the atmosphere, and surroimding 
the same by a conical chimney. And also the means for removine the 
ns generated in the petroleum receptacle, and preventing the niune 
irom closing on itself. 

S788. Coflins. J. Iiarkman, Chelsea, and J. Diprose, Kennington 
Park Road. 

This invention has for its objects the so making of cofiins that 
previous to interment they shall possess all the strength, solidity, and 
appearance of coffins as ordinarily constructed, and that subsequently 
to mtennent they shall be speedily resolved by the natural pressure 
-ajul moisture of the soil or earth, and shall thus enable the latter 
similarly to rapidly effect by its resolvent action the natural dissolution 
of the body in the manner most conducive to sanitary requirements 
■and the better maiptenance of the public health, and to prevent the 
deleterious saturauon of the soil 'i'o attain and effect these objects 
and requirements the invention consists mainly in omstructing or 
forming the body or the principal portion of the coffin of any suiuble 
materials of a much more perisnable or destructible nature than wood, 
the ordinary materials of which coffins are made, when subject to the 
conditions and resolvent actions consequent upon interment in the soil 
of the earth. 

9859. Coffins. F. P. Warren, South.sea. 

The coffin is made of toughened glass, that is, glass that has been 
dipped while hot into a heated oleaginous bath, and is formed (as is 
the lid) with projections or parts designed to admit of being readily 
fractured by the application of a cord, chain, or other means of con- 
cussion, so that by the fracture thereby produced the coffin and its lid 
shall be disintegrated. Coffins of toughened glass according to the 
invention may be constructed in various forms, and may be arranged 
to allow of the escape of gases generated by the boUy in the coffin 
before interment. 

28x9. Gas burners. W. R. Lake, Southampton Buildings. 

The objects of this invention are, first, to provide a burner which 
will economically consume gas without noise, and whose parts regu- 
lating the supply can be easuy placed in position and easily exchanged 
without disturbmg the adjustment of the pillar or the gallery sup- 
porting the shade. Further, to make the pillar or burner holder ad- 
justible, so that the gallery and shade can be adjusted horizontally and 
permanently secured in that position. 

3905. Gas regulators. H. A. F. Duckham, St. John's Road, 
HoUoway. 

This invention mainly consists in the use of a reservoir of air (as in 
the guard's van), and which is forced by a pump or other means, into 
tubing, so as to inflate a chamber with a flexible diaphragm, which is 
thereby raised and drives a valve into its seat in an outlet pipe, 
thereby preventing the gas flowing to the burners, with the exception 
of only a sufficient quantity to retain enough light to prevent its going 
entirely out, so that the pressure upon the air reservoir being released 
by the guard or attendant, the pressure of the gas in the regulator will 
at once act upon the diaphragm of the chamber, open the valve to the 
outlet pipe, and allow the lights to bum with^ their proper brilliancy, 
either in passing through a tunnel or at nightfall, the lowering or 
raising of the light being perfectly under control, and not requiring any 
attention, except such attention as is necessary for raising or lowering 
the lighL 

3931. Fireplaces. E. Tomlinson, Old-street, City-road. 

This invention has for its object the arrangement and application 
of apparatus for holding the wood or other easily combustible fuel or 
inflammable material in a suitable position to promote combustion in 
■a grate or fireplace in order to fiicilitate the i^ition of the coal or 
other fuel when the fire b lighted therein. Or in some cases the ap- 
paratus may be used to fadliute the burning of coal or other fuel for 
the purpose of keeping the fire in or up after lighting. 

993a. Lids or covers. S. Dixon, Nottingham. 

This invention relates to chamber utensils, night commodes, slop 
pails, and other receptacles used for similar purposes with lids or 
coven so constructed and fitted to their place and so provided with 
means for making them perfectly tight thereon that it will be impos- 
sible when the said lids are properly put on for any effluvia or foul 
igases to escape from such articles or receptacle, and thereby the same 
•when in use will be rendered quite inoffensive, no matter how l(»g 
their contents may be kept. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPUES. 

.MOTHS IN CARPETS. 

^ Moths will work in carpets in rooms that are kept warn in 
winter as well as in summer. A sure method of removing the petts 
says the Gardener's MaguxiMe is to pour strong alum-water on tbe 
floor to the distance of half a yard arotmd the edges before laying the 
carpets. Then once or twice during the season sprinkle dry ult over 
the carpet before sweeping. Insects 2do not like salt, and sufBdent 
adheres to the carpet to prevent them alighting upon iL 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

In a recent number of the Patent Journal ikat paxticulan are 
specified of an extraordinary contrivance, which is a combiiuuioa of 
foot-warming apparatus with a boot The heel of tbe boot is of 
metal and hollow, and contains a supply of artificial fuel, the heat 
from which is made to pass throu|[h channels in the inner idc, a por* 
tion of whidi is placed upon a spnng^ so that the ^ion of tbe foot ia 
walking acts like a bellows, drawing m the cold air by an aperture b 
the heel, and driving the heated air through the booL A modificados 
of the apparatus can be applied to horse-woes. 

TEST FOR ARSENICAL ROOM-PAPERS. 
PaorsssoR Hodchs, writing to an Iri^h contemporary, ays it ii 
merely necessary^ to place a piece of the suspected paper— abMit the 
size of a penny-piece will be enough — on a saucer, and to pour over it 
about half a teaspoonful of the solution of ammonia. If any of tbe 
arsenical green be present, the solution in a few seconds will become 
of a rich blue colour, and if, on placing a bit of lunar caustic (nitrate 
of silver) about the size of a pea in the solution, a yellow rii^ or cnat 
of yellow arsenite of silver forms round the caustic, the preseooe of 
the poison may be regarded as certaixu 

BASS'S ALE IN A NOVEL CAPACITY. 
Onb story told by Col. McMahon, says the Athenaum^ in reriev* 
ing his work on the Karens, is so odd that we cannot refrain frna 
quoting; it. The Karens are great drunkards : but among the coavats 
to Christianity teetotalism is universally enforced. Of course, via: is 
allowed when the Holy Communion is administered ; yet even tbes 
the strong native arrack will not serve, some foreign liquor of sooe 
sort being considered indispensable.^ CoL McMahon once prescflied 
the native pastor of a hill-village with six bottles of port for sacra- 
mental purposes, and this he did on hearing that Bass's pale ale was 
being made use of in default of wine, the preacher on each occasioo 
solemnly unccNrkinjg^ and pouring out the frothing; beer — who does not 
know how beer tviU froth in a warm climate ?-^in the '|.resence of his 
commiuiicants, and then passing tbe beverage round in tumblers. 

MR. RUSKIN AND SHEFFIELD. 
' Spectator in Hallamshire,' wridng in the Sheffield Independent, 
says : ' Our Sheffield artists have formed a society, and {sopoK this 
year, at last, to hold an exhibition of pictures, to be preceded by a 
eoHversaxione. As Mr. Ruskin has shown some little interest m 
Sheffield by buying a house and commencing a museum of the Society 
of St. George, Uie artisu ventured to hope that he would shed up« 
them a few gleams of the light of his countenance. JThey aocordiiny 
asked him to preside at Uie opening of their exlubiuon, but he baa 
declined in what, I suppose, we must call a characteristic letter. Mr. 
Ruskin will have nothing to do with Sheffield artists.^ No arn^ he 
says, worth sixpence a day would consent to live in such a tovii, 
beneath a canopy of smoke, and no lover of art would take up ha 
abode here for a million a year. Mr. Ruskin b imannadve enoogh to 
think that art may, perhaps, flourish in hell, for he believes iadtt 
ability of the devil to overcome natural obstacles, amd cansume us 
own smoke ; but in Sheffield— pah 1 Don't mention Sheffield and art 
in the same century. 

THE SCON. 

A CORRESPONDENT of an Edinburgh newspaper writes as fisQows 
in praise of ' the scon :'— * Heartily rejoicing in the fact that ooofary. 
especially of ordinary food, has attained to the rank of sc*^'**^^'^^ 
my mite to the", treasury. ITie scon must be distinguished from tbe 
much inferior thing which, on the modem tea-table, has usurped ns 
name. The true scon is a mixture of some kind of flour with *>^^ 
generally coarse flour— little kneaded, for kneading madces it toup— 
rolled out, and baked by exposure to heat on an iron plate, and act 
raised by yeast or by anything else. I am old enough to reoeaher 
the famine at the end of me x8ih century, in which we tried all pins 
to fill the stomach without emptying the pocket, and I w«U retBesbcr 
a sort of scon in the nursery in which I was bred which seemed loa* 
of all scons the most delicious. It was made of the flour of rye nixed 
with that of Indian com ; I do not know in what proportion, b^ the 
two materials seemed to be corrective of each other s quaficies, smdtbe 
result to be appreciated by alL I lately got together the raatei»e» 
and my cook, who is unpractised in the an of scon-nuking, and h^ 
&iled to make them tender with other ingredients, was iaunedately 
successful in producing scons which, to my delight, ImMight back ax)' 
nursery recollections, and on which I have feasted for some monmss 
lately.' 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record m publisktd tvtry Saturday 
ing, and may be ordered directfrom the PmBlisktrs^ Aammd 
Subscription, 17s, ^, ; fru by post, 191. ^d, 

Reading Covers to hold xa numbers of The Sanitary RB- 
CORD have beat prepared^ and may be had direet from tkx 
PubUskirs or through any Boohselkr, priu y. 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE WATEB- 
SUFPLY OF THE METROPOLIS/ 

BY EDWIN CHAD WICK, ESQ., C.B. 

After the labour I have heretofore been required 
to take on this question of the supply of water to the 
metropolis, as a commissioner for inquiring into the 
sanitary condition of the metropolis, and as a mem- 
ber of the first general board of health, I might 
have claimed exemption from further labour upon it, 
but that the special committee of the association, 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution of the health 
section at Brighton, would have it that I should open 
a discussion by a paper, and in compliance I have 
the honour to submit one to-night. 

By the system of supply I mean that prevalent 
in the metropolis, which is the intermittent system 
of distribution, whatsoever may be the sources or 
the quality of the water. To exonerate myself from 
any supposition of not paying due regard to the 
importance of questions as to the qualities of any 
new sources of supply that might be more eligible 
than those now in use, I beg to premise that in my 
inquiries and observations which have officially 
comprised the supplies for many cities and districts, 
and of various qualities of water, I was led to the 
conclusion that the importance of nicety and of the 
utmost practicable refinement in the Qualities of a 
public supply of water increases with the .magnitude 
of the population to be supplied. In small towns, 
and in detached suburban districts, the numbers 
and the proportions of the weakly and the susceptible 
who are affected powerfully by different qualities of 
water, may not be sufficient to call for any special 
arrangements on their account, and it may be often 
unavoidable to leave them to seek suitable supplies of 
water elsewhere, rather than to be at the expense of 
bringing the most suitable distant supplies to them. 
But in the metropolis, the weakly, the sickly, the 
aged, and the infirm who caimot go away, are 
augmented in such numbers that each class equals 
the population of a city. On such classes, with the 
most delicate digestive organs and susceptibilities, 
small differences (as physicians well know) produce 
very appreciable effects, unmarked with the robust 
Every grain of carbonate of lime, for example, re- 
duces the solvent quality of water for food. We 
found in one distnct with one quality of water, 
chiefly the harder water, a prevalence of cases of 
dyspepsia which were relieved on going into a dis- 
trict with another and purer quality of water. The 
great physician, Dr. Prout, was wont, when suitable 
water was not otherwise to be had, to make his 
patients drink distilled water. The ten grains of 
chaUc, or the ten grains of what Dr. Frankland, of 
-the Rivers Pollution Commission, classes as ' previous 
sewage or animal pollution,' amounts to seventy tons 
— seventy cart-loads of matter distributed in the 
daily gross supply of the metropolis, and although 
the distribution of such masses of matter must be 
ultimately in few grains to individuals, yet on 
hundreds of thousands of weakly and susceptible 
people the collective results cannot fail to be so 
large as to require commensurate efforts for the 
improvement of the intrinsic qualities of the sources 

* Read before the Social Science Association, Friday, 
March 27, 1876. 



of supply. Conceding this vindication of sanitary 
principle to those scientists who contend for new 
sources for the metropolis, I would beg of them to 
postpone any question in relation to them, and to 
confine the discussion as much as practicable to the 
intermittent system, by which good supplies— ^the 
very best that they may imagine could be obtained 
would be made bad, and bad supplies be made 
worse. The chief sanitary effects of the existing 
system on the conditions of the aeration of the 
different supplies of water, have yet to be duly con- 
sidered and provided for. These effects may be 
appreciated popularly thus. If you go up the 
Thames in summer time in dry weather, you may 
see the pebbles at the bottom of the river at the 
intake of some of its tributaries. If you take the 
water there in a glass, you will find it beautifully 
clear, aerated, brisk, and most agreeable and re- 
freshing to the taste. That water taken up and 
spread out in any open reservoir, and kept stagnant, 
is much de-aerated and tastes fiattish. Almost in 
forty- eight hours vegetable formations appear, then 
animalcular life, all of which rapidly die, and are 
succeeded by animal and vegetable decomposition — 
leaving gaseous infusion, which subsequent filtration 
does not entirely remove. This process of deteriora- 
tion has been checked by the construction of covered 
reservoirs in pursuance of our recommendations, but 
even then stagnation is injurious by its de-aeration 
for the time. From thence, from the storage or the 
subsidence reservoir, or from the filtration reservoir, 
which is mostly a sieve removing insoluble impurities 
and only very partially, if at all, the soluble impuri- 
ties it may have imbibed — it is taken intermittmgly 
into the cisterns, or the water-butts of the house 
supplies, and there again it is for the time kept stag- 
nant ; in well-to-do-houses, in covered cisterns, and 
there the de-a6rated water rapidly absorbs the air of 
the place, which a West-end lady described to me, 
as often smelling like the air of ' an old cupboard.' 
There, in the houses of the well-to-do, it undergoes a 
second filtration, through the best charcoal filters, 
and is presented at the table in water bottles very 
clear and free from any mawkish or any offensive 
taste, though commonly so far fiat as to induce a 
preference for some of the gaseous mineral waters, 
which it might not do, if delivered direct and fresh, 
without the stagnation of the cistern or the storage 
reservoir. There, however, honourable and right 
honourable members and directors point to the water 
as they only see it and know of it, and join in treat- 
ing with scorn the objections of medical officers and 
sanitarians to the qualities of the water-supplies th^ 
dispense. But even in the clear supplies so delivered, 
the microscopical analyst detects dead and living 
organisms of a quality detrimental to health. In our 
water supplied to the Athenaeum Club, Dr. Sandwith 
detected animal organisms and epithelia, which 
might have been derived from Oxford. But the dis- 
tribution of water to the many, to the wage classes, 
is mostly in open and ill-kept butts, placed and kept 
as you may see them if you look down upon them 
from the railway as you pass through poor neigh- 
bourhoods, where not unfrequently in summer time 
you will see the water covered with a green scum or 
carpet of soot In those positions, and in worse 
positions, in close courts and alleys, over or contigu- 
ous to cesspools, or dung heaps, and dust heaps, the 
waters rapidly absorb the sewer and the mephitic 
emanations of putridity for which water has a great 
affinity. But worse conditions still. From supplies 
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from stand-pipes, to the poor occupying flats or single 
rooms overcrowded by a whole family, the water is 
kept in mugs or open vessels, where it absorbs the 
gases of the overcrowding. Medical officers who 
nave to treat cases in those places, and ask for water 
to wash their hands with, will tell you that they 
afterwards smelt of the mephitic odour of the place. 
Yet this might be water derived from the purest and 
finest sources. Taken aerated at the sources it may 
be said you will be drinking fresh country air, pos- 
sibly mountain air ; — taken after detention, in well- 
to-do houses, you will be drinking inferior town air ; 
taken in the habitations of the many, in close courts 
and alleys, you may be drinking sewer air. There- 
fore we said that the first thing to do was to change 
the mode of distribution which requires detention and 
stagnation in butts and cisterns, and to arrange to 
deliver water as direct as possible by a constant 
supply, with the least intermediate detention from the 
sources, and that there might be amongst other 
things the least subsidence in reservoirs, that river 
sources should be abandoned, and that spring sources 
should be resorted to. In a number of places these 
recommendations were complied with, and there it 
was most satisfactory to go into a village and find a 
delivery of water with a freshness and aeration 
almost to effervescence, exceeding that of any ever 
witnessed in the metropolis on the tables of the well- 
to-do classes. If water, as now delivered to the 
many, were placed by the butler on the table of any 
right honourable gentleman, a great water-share- 
holder, in the condition in which the supplies can 
only be placed on the tables of the wage classes, he 
would probably receive immediate dismissal 

But what is the effect of this method of distribu- 
tion on the habits and the health of the population ? 
Whatever foundation there may be for the theories 
of the conveyance of the germs of cholera by 
water — ^and I have no doubt that exposed stagnant 
water does imbibe any passing air poisons — it is 
clear that those theories must be largely modified, 
at least as regards the wage classes of the metropolis, 
for, as a rule, they drink beer chiefly and not water. 
In the time of cholera we directed inquiries as to the 
water they drunk, when the supposition was ridiculed 
that they ever did drink water as a beverage. They 
drunk only tea, other than beer, as a beverage ; and, 
as tea, the water would be boiled, and any germs that 
it might contain would be destroyed. A very excel- 
lent working clergyman of an East-end parish has 
stated to me, as an example, that when he has taken 
some of his congregation for ' an outing ' into a rural 
district, the mothers appeared to have a fear of any 
water for their children and carefully gave them only 
beer. In his parish he has never seen water bottles 
or mugs on the tables of his parishioners. The only 
instance of a water-bottle of which he was aware was 
at a public-house, where the water was called * liquor,' 
and was only used to temper gin, or whisky, or ardent 
spirits. At the adult school, when the pupils there 
were asked what water was for, one answer was, ' to 
give to hprses,' another to * slack lime with ;' not one 
answered, ' for the use of the human race.' Mr. John 
Liddell, the medical officer of health for another 
East-end parish, Whitechapel, who has been active 
and urgent for the extension of the constant system 
of supply to his district, informs me that he has got 
for himself, direct from the main, a supply which he 
afterwards has passed through a good filter ; that 
water he drinks; but he — the medical officer — is 
afraid to drink any other water he meets with else- 



where which he does not know, and that in the an. 
certainty he takes light beer or light wine in pre- 
ference. Such fear is very prevalent amongst 
persons of information, and may be cited as josti- 
ficatory of the mothers who deem beer the safest for 
their children. To these conditions of distribution, 
rendering water repulsive and reaUy dangerous to 
drink, must be largely ascribed the thoroughness 
and intensity of the drinking habits of the w^e 
classes of the metropolis, and the crime thence 
arising so forcibly depicted in the opening address 
of the noble lord our President And these evil 
conditions alone justify the call for efforts of amend* 
ment 

There are, however, other sanitary evils attendant 
upon the existing system pressingly demanding 
change which have not hitherto been taken into 
account The first of these not taken into account 
is the enormous waste of water, and the results 
attending that waste. 

We found that of the water pumped into tbe 
metropolis little more than two-fifths was consumed. 
The mean quantity now pumped into the metropolis 
averages 110,000,000 of gallons daily, giving, if 
equally distributed, a mean of thirty-three gallons 
per head of the population, which, at the usual 
average, gives about 200 gallons per house. The 
measured quantities consumed in large first-dass 
mansions, with baths, stables, and coach-houses, 
amounted to little more than a third of that average. 
The consumption in the lower class of houses cannot 
much exceed an average of ten or twelve gallons 
daily. At Manchester, where the principles of our 
recommendations have been followed, and the sup- 
plies have been put on a public footing on the con- 
stant system, the consumption has by the supervisory 
care which only a public authority can take, been 
reduced to about twenty gallons per head of the 
population ; but, in that cit>', there is a more con- 
siderable proportion of large consumers for manu- 
facturing purposes than in the metropolis. The pipe 
water-supply pumped into London is equivalent to a 
double rainfall, and the excess, or waste, or fouled 
water permeates the subsoil through badly-con- 
structed house-drains, and, although this waste 
water may be carried away again, much of the 
putrescible matter contained in it is strained out and 
left under the buildings, supersaturating the whole 
area of lower levels with it. Fresh supplies of water 
have been carried into old urban districts heretofore 
supplied with wells, the pumping of which kept down 
the water tables, but these fresh supplies have been 
introduced without any corresponding works for 
carrying away the additional or waste water allowed 
to run away, on alternate days, and from defective 
taps, and the fouled water has aggravated natuial 
swamps and augmented malarious emanations, ren- 
dering unwholesome the air breathed, and counter- 
acting, by the additional inipurity of the air the 
beneSts derivable from the purity of the fresh supply 
of water drank. Biit whilst the prevention of this 
excessive waste must reduce the evil of super- 
saturated subsoils, it would operate to make a large 
reduction of the most impure, the least improvable 
sources of the existing general supply. 

Experience, and the evidence of the most emi- 
nent specialists, as water engineers, who have been 
consulted at the Society of Arts, warrants the con- 
clusion I have stated, that on a constant system of 
supply on a public footing, the waste necessary to 
the intermittent supplies by the water companies 
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may be prevented, and the supply confined to the 
Teal consumption, or about one-half the existing gross 
quantity delivered. Of the 1 10,000,000 of gallons 
then pumped in daily, 58,000,000 of gallons are 
pumped from the Thames. The Thames source is 
the most difficult to improve ; and it may be averred 
that it is utterly impracticable to improve it com- 
pletely or sufficiently for the proper supply of a popu- 
lation. For if you closed all the outlet sewers of all 
the towns and villages up to its source that are now 
discharged into it, you could not completely cut off 
at enormous expense the surface washings of all the 
lands on either side, now advancing in high culture, 
which surface washings from heavily-manured garden 
lands at times exceed in manurial matter the infusion 
of sewage from houses and towns. Moreover, the 
quantity of water now taken from the river is felt to 
be seriously detrimental to its condition as a river, 
^nd to its navigation. But if the supply be brought 
down, as it may be, to the actual consumption, to 
about one-half the present intake, and placed upon a 
public footing, the work of further improvement in 
whatsoever way^ whether by operating upon the 
existing sources, or by bringing in new sources, would 
be largely facilitated. Assuming, however, the finest 
soft water supplies to be available and to be the 
most eligible, as soft water is the most solvent and 
quickly absorbent of ammoniacal gases, it would be 
the most speedily and seriously spoiled if previous 
preparation were not made for it by a general and 
total change of the present system of distribu- 
tion. 

As water is the great vehicle for the removal of 
putrescible matter from within houses — of which the 
doset-matter, instead of being the whole— is only 
one-sixth, as commonly discharged, so water is the 
cheapest and most effectual agent for the removal of 
putrescent matter from the surface of the streets — 
of which matter it is estimated about 1,000 loads of 
horse-dung is deposited daily on the paved streets of 
the metropolis. I need not describe to those here 
the effect of dung dust and granite dust upon the 
respiratory organs. 

In the streets of our metropolis also upwards of 
2,000 persons are maimed and injured, and upwards 
of 200 persons are killed, annually, without any col- 
lective heed from authority. The greater proportion 
of these injuries and deaths occur in conditions of 
excessive filth and slipperiness, on what are called 
by cabmen * greasy days,' when horses as well as men 
suffer. We pointed out, as the chief means of pre- 
vention, cleansing by water power under high 
pressure from hydrants. Paris has adopted the 
principle of the recommendation, but with less power 
than is desirable. Though asphalt is proved to be 
not more slippery than the granite — its slipperiness 
from the filth allowed to remain upon it, is made an 
objection to the extension of that noiseless and 
smooth pavement which allows one horse to do the 
work of two. But in Paris, now distinguished as 
"* clean-streeted,' the asphalt pavement received 
better treatment, by proper cleaning with water for 
the prevention of the fatal ' greasiness,' with the 
result that, as I am assured, cabmen when they have 
a choice of ways prefer to go upon the streets that 
are asphalted, and the use of that species of pave- 
ment is being extended. 

The number of fires in the metropolis, with 
iiMuiies to life and limb, exceeds that of other well 
administered cities. With the increase of large, tall 
warehouses, and other like constructions of those of 



Chicago and of Boston, there is, as reported by the 
Society of Arts, in the examination of experts, an 
increasing danger of even greater conflagrations 
than befell those cities from default of administrative 
precautions by ignorant and apathetic local autho- 
rities. It is agreed by specialists that it is an in- 
dispensable provision against such calamity, that all 
the separate water services of the metropolis should 
be united and kept in constant readiness, so that the 
force of the entire service, actuated with all its engine 
power, may be immediately brought to bear upon 
any part of the metropolis in which an extensive 
conflagration is threatened. And this will be aided 
by the change of system— required for preventing 
the spread of ordinary fires, namely — from the inter- 
mittent to the constant svstem. It has been an 
axiom of the chiefs of fire services, that the appliances 
for the preservation of life and property, to be effec- 
tive, must be brought on the spot within five minutes. 
We showed that by keeping mains constantly 
charged, and with hydrants £xed at appropriate 
distances, the relief sought might be brought to bear 
in half that time. As it is, in London, engine power 
is not brought to the spot in less than twenty-four 
minutes ; its service, on ordinary occasions, is chiefly 
in the prevention of the spread of fires to contiguous 
premises. The recommendations made in this re- 
spect have been carried out at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Lancaster, Glasgow, and other places, with 
results such as were anticipated, that the average of 
serious and ordinary fires, and the average of injuries 
to the person and losses of life, have been reduced 
to one-third of the regular average prevalent in the 
metropolis. To the neglect of legislation, prepared 
on the original recommendation, for the metropolis 
it is demonstrable that upwards of 3,000 preventable 
serious fires have occurred in the metropolis, and 
more than 300 lives have been sacrificed. How much 
longer is such sacrifice to be unattended to and con- 
tinue.^ I refrain from any observations, which, 
indeed, should come from the pulpit on the state of 
morality and duty displayed in such indifference and 
neglect. I submit to attention the statements of the 
conclusions come to by one Royal Commission after 
another, and by one set of scientific inquirers after 
another for twenty-live years, which I append for 
consideration. It will be seen that they have been 
unanimous in their conclusions, that the change of 
system from the intermittent to the constant system 
of supply is a primary condition of improvement. 

It has recently been held forth, and with some 
authority, that efforts are being made by the com- 
panies to comply with the accepted requirements of 
sanitary improvement in the water-supply of the 
metropolis. I must call attention to the most recent 
and authentic exposition of the outcome of their 
efforts, as set forth in the last monthly report of 
Major Frank Bolton, the paid water examiner of the 
several companies. That report concludes with the 
following general notice : 

' The water delivered for domestic purposes by 
the water companies is frequently deteriorated by the 
dirty state of the cisterns on the premises of the 
consumers ; all cisterns should, therefore, be fre- 
quently cleansed out, and every care should be taken 
to prevent the contamination of the domestic water 
supply after delivery. The contamination of water 
from g^ses generated by sewage is of far more im- 
portance than is generally understood. Waste pipes 
from cisterns are frequently found to be in direct 
communication with the sewers. The gases thus 
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flow back into the cisterns, and become absorbed by 
the water. To prevent this the overflow pipe should 
be brought outside the house, and the end left ex- 
posed to the air instead of being carried into the 
drain. The adoption of this plan will get rid of the 
poisonous efRuvia and gases from the drains which 
would otherwise ascend through the pipe, and not 
only be partly absorbed by the water into the cistern, 
but be mixed with the air in the houses, thereby be- 
coming a cause of fever and disease.' 

Thirty years ago they were told more than this, 
yet this is the first time that I have seen the slightest 
recognition of the deleterious conditions of delivery 
by any persons concerned in it But from this it is 
to be noted that any material change in the existing 
system of distribution is not to be expected from the 
companies, and, I may ask, whether this document 
can have been placed before Mr. John Simon and 
the proper sanitary authorities of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who are entitled to be consulted on a 
matter so largely affecting the health of the population 
of the metropolis, on which the right hon. president 
has professed solicitude? If it had been so sub- 
mitted, would not the futility of expecting from poor 
people every care, or any care whatever, to prevent 
the contamination of the domestic water-supply have 
been pointed out, and also the ignorance and mis- 
chief of any arrangement which imposes any such 
care upon any consumer, high or low ? or the en- 
gineering ignorance which continues any such dele- 
terious conditions as a permanent system ? Sanitary 
science required that, instead of butts being ' cleansed 
repeatedly,' there could be no such conditions, no 
such receptacles of water for domestic use, and that 
all water-butts should be removed and the service- 
pipe carried direct from the main into the house, 
from which the housewife, instead of having to go out 
of doors to fetch water (often in inclement weather) 
and without keeping it exposed to the further 
contamination of the air of the crowded room, may 
draw it from the tap inside, fresh and direct, — with 
the pure aeration of the distant intake, undiminished 
by prolonged exposure anywhere, from thence. 
Where a change of system has been made in com- 
pliance with sanitary science, service pipes have been 
carried direct into cottage tenements with a tap, at 
the expense of three or four shillings each, and they 
have been placed in the passages, by preference, with- 
out any smk — an arrangement which saves the ex- 
pense of any waste preventer by imposing upon them 
just the care of closing the tap, for otherwise they 
would let the water run about and make the place in a 
mess. 

It is stated, as showing an advance of the com- 
panies towards compliance with the intentions of 
Parliament to give a constant supply, that they have 
now a total of no less than 670 miles of mains kept 
constantly charged at high pressure. The water ex- 
aminer states, moreover, that the companies are ready 
to put hydrants on them when required by the au- 
thorities, who it is well known, have no money to do 
so. There are, moreover, as many as 2,622 :fixed on 
the companies' mains, of which however he does state 
that, * 2,077 2ire for private purposes, 276 are for 
street watering and 269 for public use.' These 
statements may serve to create an impression of 
progress and as a pretext for delay, but what can be 
Uie state of information of the of^cer who is led to 
put it forward without the precautionary fact that 
the lengdi of metropolitan streets and roads traversed 
by the police^ and having relation to houses, and 



requiring, for all purposes, a constant supply, is 
upwards of 6,000 miles, whilst, as to hydrants, it is 
estimated that to bring up the metropolis to the state 
of security of life and property against fire of Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, and other cities on the con- 
stant system, upwards of 80,000 are required, as also 
to bring it up to the state of cleanliness of 'ckan- 
streeted Paris.' 

In some of the poorer East-end parishes there has 
been an agitation to obtain a constant supply, and 
the report states that the East London Company 
have already completed the extension of the constant 
system of supply ' in a large part of their district, 
which is densely populated, and a notice has 
been given to extend it to some 3,400 houses 
after March i ;' after that they propose to 
give the constant supply to 2,900 more houses; 
that is to say, leaving untouched the larger pro- 
portion of their district which is not densely popu- 
lated, the entire number of their houses being, as the 
Examiner states, 57,714. The Kent Company, too, 
have extended the * constant supply,' as he state, to 
a considerable proportion of their districts, and it is 
proposed to give further constant supply on and 
after March i, and June i, respectively, to two 
districts in Woolwich, containing altogether about 
800 houses. The number of the houses of this 
company which require the constant supply is 
44,29a The Lambeth Company are giving a con- 
stant supply to *a number of courts and alleys —«., 
out of their streets of 53,000 houses. The West 
Middlesex Company, too, 'are giving a constant 
supply to a number of houses on the application of 
the owners.' What may they be out of its 47,49> 
houses ? 

Now, it may be proved before any impartial com- 
mittee (and that by some of the ablest engineers of 
the metropolitan companies themselves), that these 
representations, as denoting any material sum of 
progress, are illusory, and that the metropolis is now, 
on the whole, in no better condition than it was; 
and that the eight separate companies are not in a 
position as trading companies to effect what is re- 
quired for public health, and security, and economy. 
The extent of their mains kept constantly charged, 
some eighth or tenth of what is required, denote the 
real extent of their present capacity, even if they 
were competent, as private traders, to deal with the 
internal ^tting^ and services in the prevention of 
waste. Their own real general conception is limited 
by the general notification as respects the deansmg 
of water-butts, that is to say, they really contemplate 
the retention of the means by which good supplies 
are made bad, and bad supplies are made worse. 
The utterly insignificant proportion of the constant 
supplies already given is proved by the continued 
waste, and even augmented, which should have been 
reduced, the last quantity pumped in being upwanb 
of 112^000^000 gallons daily ; a waste of about one- 
half, as compared with the irrefragable standards of 
the quantities required by a constant supply of the 
cities of Manchester and Berlin, both of which hare 
a greater proportion of manufactures and large con- 
sumers than this metropolis. This unheeded waste, 
involving a continued intake from the worst sources, 
they are really preparing to augment by sqMuate 
works, to the profit of engineers and contractors, 
which would not be required on a general system. 

The expense of the works, which once might have 
been placed on a public footing for little more than 
6,000^000/., are now rated at i2/xx>yooo/., and soon 
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may become 16,000,000/., and yet engineers, and 
competent witnesses, concur in the conviction that 
the present system cannot go on, and that it roust, 
however long delayed, be placed, as in other great 
cities, on a public footing. 

As an example of the enormous waste in the way 
of extensions of unnecessary separate works, one 
may be mentioned — a great main, extending from 
the east to the west of the metropolis, for an intake 
of water, high up the Thames, at an expense of a 
million of money ; a sum which might have been | 
saved by adaptations thereto of supplies from the 
works of the separate water companies' districts, 
through which the main passed. Such unnecessary 
works, at the eventual expense of the public, but it 
must be said to the profit of engineers and contrac- 
tors, and lawyers for private legislation, have been 
and roust indeed continue to be greatly to the delay 
and reduction of the promised legitimate profits of 
the shareholders. Besides this continued waste in 
separate incoherent works, there is a waste in eight 
separate expensive establishments (these, too, very 
much at the expense of the shareholders) ; by the con- 
solidation of which, under unity of the supply on a 
public footing, there would be an economy of between 
100,000/. and 200,000/. per annum — an economy 
which is the key of the position of the economical 
reform of the system. To take one item, the substi- 
tution of a responsible scientific staff of specialists, 
giving their whole time and responsible attention to 
the service, in place of ei^ht directorates, destitute of 
sanitary science or of engineering science, giving only 
weekly attendance, upwards of 10,000/. per annum 
might be saved. To take another item, by placing 
the whole under unity on a public footing, an equiva- 
lent economy of upwards of 10,000/. per annum, 
rendering unnecessary the enormous expenses of 
private acts and conflicts with rival or conflicting 
local legislation. Upwards of 20,000/. was, I was 
informed, expended in opposing the public measure 
of the first general board of health. These interests 
for the most part, largely and grossly distinct from 
the interests of the shareholders, have been the 
animating sources of opposition to the adoption of 
the impartial conclusions of the severed Royal Com- 
missions. A foremost and very passionate opponent 
of any change has been the solicitor of one of these 
eight companies, who has boasted that his biUs have 
been on the average over four cyphers a year. I 
venture to say that, on a public footing, the legal 
service for the whole area might be rendered for 
half that amount 

Nevertheless, I am informed that the prevalent 
conclusion amongst the majority of the directors is 
that, as separate private companies, they cannot 
expect to meet the increasing sanitary requirements 
of the population or effect properly and completely 
the change of system which the several commissions 
unanimously recommend. The opposition of the 
majority of the directors to Colonel Beresford's bill 
of the last session, in which the companies threw it 
out on the Standing Orders, was based on tibe alleged 
insufficiency of the compensation proposed to the 
shareholders. That which had been proposed by the 
first general board of health, that which was con- 
tained in this bill, was a public security for the pay- 
ment of the existing rates of dividends to the share- 
holders, which was about 7 per cent, all round. 
This security, which it might be said would cost the 
public really nothing, would give the shareholders an 
augmentation of 25 per cent, or more of the rateable 



value of their property. To this it was answered that 
they did not want to sell ; that all they had done had 
been with the approbation of Parliament and under 
the direct cognisance of the Government, and that 
they were led to expect 10 per cent, and had as good 
a claim to that amount of compensation as the gas 
companies have. Thev determined to oppose until 
an increase of dividend would entide them to better 
terms. Meanwhile, as the consumers are aware, the 
companies are advancing their water-rates to the 
utmost limits. The issue upon this point an inde- 
pendent Committee of Parliament would settle. 
But it may be submitted that it would be prudent to 
consider whether, in behalf of the public and for the 
measure, some concession, founded on an examina- 
tion of the rates of compensation already sanctioned 
by Parliament in the like cases — ^now increasing, 
where local authorities have resumed their duties in 
this respect — would not be expedient 

The poor in the metropolis, as a rule, as I have 
stated, do not drink water and have little notion of 
its potability, and no sanitary science or conception 
of the importance of improvement Their tenements 
arc extensively owned by small and poor owners, 
who collect rents themselves weekly, and whom an 
expenditure of an extra shilling will make deaf to 
any representation of sanitary requirements. These 
and other owners have been operated upon by re- 
presentatives of some of the companies, that a con- 
stant supply at high pressure would require stronger 
pipes and an entire change of fittings to effect the 
change of system proposed. One estimate, delibe- 
rately prepared on this hypothesis, made out that the 
expense of the change of system in the metropolis 
would amount to 9,000,000/. sterling. The fact is^ 
however, that the hydraulic shocks of an intermit- 
tent system, alternately full and alternately empty^ 
are more severe than a steady constant pressure, 
and, if anything, less strong fittings are needed for 
a constant system. Fortunately, however, we have 
practical experience of the change of system at 
Manchester, Lancaster, and other places under far 
higher pressures and far greater difficulties than in 
London. Mr. Berrey, the manager of the waterworks 
at Manchester, a specialist in changes of system, 
would effect it at the same rate at which he effected 
it there — namely, at a rate of lor. per house, one 
with another ; or at 250,000/. instead of 9,000,000/., 
the estimate made for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or just one-fourth of the rates of expense to 
which, I am informed, owners of the lower class 
houses in the East-end districts are being put, to 
effect a change in the constant supply. 

As stated, the economies derived from unity of 
administration, estimated upon competent testimony 
and the highest special experience, is upwards of 
ioc,ooo/. This sum capitalised would serve to relieve 
the owners, as may legitimately be done on public 
grounds, from the expense of a change ; and beyond 
that, to make the requisite provision of hydrants 
complete throughout the metropolis for the protec- 
tion of lives and property in houses, and, it may be 
added, of life and limb from the dangers of the 
streets ; and for their better cleansing. So far did 
the president of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Sclater- Booth, consider this economy to be prac- 
ticable, that he required as an amendment to Colonel 
Beresford's bill, that it should provide for the appro- 
priation of the surplus, after those works had been 
completed. This was gladly done, and it was pro- 
I vided, that the surplus should be applied to other 
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sanitary work ; and I have a confident opinion, that 
it may be applied to the effectual removal of those 
noxious emanations which the water examiner has 
described as polluting the air as well as the water of 
habitations. 

The bill which Colonel Beresford has brought 
forward at the instance and with the aid of the 
Society of Arts, is drawn by Mr. Reilly, one of our 
leading legislative draftsmen, and is pronounced to 
be an excellent bill. It is not proposed that mea- 
sure should be carried out by the Government in the 
sense requiring the constant attendance of a member 
of the Government, but by a distinct provisional 
trust, of the nature of a harbour trust, or of a great 
road trust, of which examples may be cited. When 
it had got the works under unity of management, 
and had got the change completed and in working 
order as one machine, it might, if thought fit, be 
handed over for supervision to any new local autho- 
rity, whensoever any such should be appointed. The 
grounds of the ineligibility of existing local authori- 
ties on the score of the defects of their administra- 
tive areas, and otherwise, will be found stated in the 
appendices. 

I have endeavoured to state as correctly as may 
be, the sanitary position, the engineering, and the 
economical position of the question. I beg, in con- 
clusion, to recapitulate the costs of the present 
system, and the chief costs of delay in its amend- 
ment. On an audit of what may be done, founded 
on incontestable facts of what has been done in 
Manchester and elsewhere, the cost of one year's 
delay, the delay of last session, will have been more 
than 100 persons injured by fire and twenty persons 
burned alive ; between 100 and 200 persons killed, 
and between 1,000 and 2,000 persons maimed and 
injured in the streets ; between 100 and 200 serious 
fires and a considerable loss of property. Added to. 
this is a large contingent by polluted water and by 
subsoil saturation ; the death-rate of the metropolis, 
which ought to have been diminished, has increased 
within the two last decades. Amongst the econo- 
mical considerations are the contribution to the 
maintenance of destructive drinking habits; the 
annual waste of between 100,000/. and 200,000/. in 
establishment charges, that might be saved by imity 
of management ; and over and above this waste is 
one far greater in the continued augmentation of 
separateworks which engineers agree might be spared. 
And such is the rate of loss which will be incurred 
from year to year, at the expense of the health, the 
lives, and property of 4,000,000 of population, with 
a counterbalancing result, that the emoluments of 
directorates, lawyers, and others may be maintained, 
and the shareholders' dividends increased to 10 per 
cent 



The Local Government Board are about to send an 
inspector to hold an inquiry as to the proposed formation 
of a local board at Bamoldswick, Yorkshire. 



At the meeting held at East Dereham, as we previously 
mentioned, the necessary resolution was passed for bring- 
ing the parish under the operation of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. 

Sir John Cordy Burrows died at Brighton the 25th 
ult. in the sixty-third year of his age. Sir Cordy, who 
was knighted in 1873, had been three times mayor of 
Brighton, and was an eminent member of the medical 
profession. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a viev 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association^ 



THE METROPOLITAN FIBE BBIGADB 
AND WATEB COMPANIES. 

As we consider that too much attention cannot 
be drawn just now to the fire-preventive and water- 
supply services of London, and as divers reports and 
returns have put it in our power to see exactly how 
we stand in regard to these metropolitan economies, 
we present our readers with the following condensed 
statements, which we trust will interest them. It is 
in no hypercritical mood that we print them, for the 
figures dealt with and the work done are laige 
enough to make us even , proud, and at all events 
thankful that all progresses so well. It is rather 
because we desire to record in our journal results 
which it must have taken months of arduous labour 
in the various offices to compile, and because we 
wish, if possible, to read aright the moral which 
stares at us from the sums total, and from their due 
comparison with each other. 

The new brigaide of the Metropolitan Police Force 
was formed in i866, and in 1865 the Home Secretary 
obtained from Captain Shaw the information that 
one chief and 574 officers and men would be neces* 
sary in order to form an efficient corps. In order 
to meet the wishes of the Secretary of State he sub- 
sequently reduced this estimate to an outlay of 
52j00o/. with a staff of 416 officers and men, and on 
being again pressed, for economical reasons, finally 
stated that in all probability 350 officers and men 
and a yearly expenditure of 50,000/. would be able 
to perform the duty of protecting from increased 
ravages from fire the property of the metropolis^ 
then valued at nine hundred millions sterling. la 
the late parUamentary debate the question was 
raised as to whether the last-mentioned outlay was 
equal to the requirements of the present day, seeing 
that since 1865 the number of houses in the metro- 
politan area had, up to the present year, increased 
by over 66,000, and i the population similariy en- 
hanced by about half a million of souls. 

The necessity for accelerated action is seen still 
clearer when we realise the] fact that we have not^ 
even at the present moment, the 350 men required 
by Captain Shaw as his minimum^ and that daring 
the past twelve months the number of men available 
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for duty is barely 300 persons. The balance between 
the 396 officers and men now on the books and the 
number actually in active service for reducing fires 
*a balance of say about 100 hands — had in the 
meantime been taken over from a charitable institu- 
tion, and are employed in charge of the fire-escapes. 
An this, to say the least of it, is unsatisfactory, since 
ve find that the houses and population within the 
dstrict have increased 17 per cent and the power 
to cope with disaster has decreased 20 per cent In 
point of fact, however, alter deducting the men sick 
and on leave an available force of 164 men only were 
left, at one time, to attend to an area of 120 square 
miles. 

The weakness of the present condition of things 
is still more glaring when we discover that as the 
Hadley flour mills were being destroyed 196 men 
were engaged there, whilst at the great fire at 
RinunePs 121 men were employed, and even 120 at 
the late fire at the Pantechnicon. This left only 
about 50 men, as a rule, for the rest of London, or, 
as was the case in the last-mentioned outbreak, with 
all extra aid fully told, about 177 men for service at 
other fires, and for employment at other duties. And 
the men were, in truth, all of them hard-worked — 
three days and nights incessant engagement being 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. 

We have seen that Captain Shaw required a 
minimum of 350 officers and men, estimated to cost 
50,000/. in 1865, and we need not wonder, therefore, 
with an increase of 17 per cent, in the number of 
^xeSy that i^ 1873 the official estimate for an efficient 
force was 931 officers and men, and an annual out- 
lay of i2o,oool. The difference seems dispropor- 
tionate, but it must be borne in mind that the weak- 
nesses of the former state of things were becoming 
more and more apparent as the statistics on hand 
grew ; as the metropolis increased in property and 
population, and as more money was required to carry 
on the service. It became necessary also to lift the 
service in public favour, in order to obtain recruits, 
to enhance the pay, and improve the superannuation 
arrangements. For, since the year 1868, more than 
630 men had left the service, entailing a loss of their 
cost of training. The number of sailors, too, on the 
list seeking for employment had dwindled from 
about 1,000 down to zero. 

It would be unwise to say that because Paris, 
with about one million and four-fifths of inhabitants, 
possesses 1,572 firemen ; St Petersburgh, with three- 
fifths of a million, 1,164 firemen ; and Hamburgh, 
with a quarter of a million souls, 1,000 firemen ; that 
we should not be satisfied with the apparently low 
estimate of Captain Shaw. Abroad, the men are not 
exclusively engaged in fire duties; and, moreover, 
the equipment in machinery is far below our own 
leveL But we at least require that, should a huge 
fire break out, nearly the whole of the men available 
shall not require to be called away to that particular 
spot. AVe are assured that on one occasion at least, 



the Bow Street station was obliged to be closed alto- 
gether, and that there was a want of even a hand to 
work the telegraph. What would happen, we wonder, 
should a destructive fire break out in the West End, 
and another of magnitude in the East of London, 
where, as it is, the bulk of the fires occur? And 
surely twenty men, which is all that is available for 
night service at the Tower Hamlets district, is far 
too small a force to watch over the lives and effects 
of a population of 400,000. 

It would also be unfair not to notice, despite all 
proper fault-finding, the great improvements which 
have been made during the last decade. The in- 
surance companies who worked the service previous 
to the transfer of the brigade to the Metropolitan 
Board had only seventeen engine stations and two 
river floating stations, whereas we have now forty- 
nine of the former and four of the latter. Again, 
there were at first only nine land steam engines and 
twenty-seven manual engines, as against twenty-six 
land steam engines and eighty-five manual ones at 
the present day. Their eighty-five fire escapes have 
also grown to the high figure of 129 ; and, to con- 
clude, the working force of 130 of the former date 
has now reached a complement of 396 officers and 
men. 

We should bear in mind also that, as the years 
have rolled on, probably, owing to the improvements 
in buildings, amateur fire-preventive arrangements, 
and fire-proofing of materials generally, there has 
been a great diminution in the number of disastrous 
fires. In 1866, 25 per cent proved serious outbreaks, 
and 75 slight ones ; whilst in 1875 but 11 per cent 
turned out serious, and 89 per cent of small 
moment Nor ought one to fancy for a moment that 
parsimony has necessarily prevailed in the service — 
much as the citizens may deplore a paucity of men, 
or 396 to deal with a city of four millions, — for we 
are told by the chairman of the Board of Works that, 
whilst in 1866] the cost of wages amounted to 
11,871/., in the year 1876 it amounts to 33,686/. 
A good deal of the increase, however, is due to the 
higher price of everything at the present day ; for 
whilst Captain Shaw counted only upon requiring 
70,000/. per annum for 574 officers and men in 186$, 
the ledgers of the Brigade show that during the last 
year that sum was just about sufficient to maintain 
a force of 396. 

It would serve no purpose trying to anticipate 
the reforms which the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons may see fit to recommend ; but 
we fervently hope that if the four districts and 
forty-eight stations now extant are insufficient, that 
they will speak out distinctly, and leave us in no 
uncertainty. Great service has been done to the 
whole community by the late discussion upon the 
fire-preventive service of the metropolis, ana it is to 
be wished that other cides will in like fashion 
examine their armour beloxe battle. Even if the 
only weak point adduced had been that of our 
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lamentable shortness of water-supply, the time would 
have been well redeemed. It is wonderful to 
learn that our metropolitan Companies supply more 
than half a million of houses, spread over an 
area of 250 square miles, with nearly 1 12 millions of 
gallons, or 500/XX7 tons of water daily ; but it is 
equally unsatisfactory to calculate that this amounts 
in reality to only 30 gallons per diem for man, beast, 
and machine, and that the nearer we approach the 
Glasgow supply of 50 gallons to each human in- 
habitant the closer we shall touch upon adequacy. 
Still more humiliating is it to know that we, in the 
metropolis, are far behind Manchester and Liverpool, 
where the hydrant system prevails, and that this 
system cannot be carried on in London, or, say the 
Works and General Purposes Committee of the Board 
of Works, seriously thought about, until a constant 
supply of water at a high pressure be assured. At 
the present moment, six of the large water com- 
panies out of the total of eight possess and work 
iy^69 miles of mains, but only a portion, about 600 
miles, is under constant pressure. One result of this 
is that, when a fire breaks out, a turncock lodged at 
each station, if possessed of a key, would often find 
that when most wanted the water was ^ off.' 

We need not quarrel with our Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, except that the small number of the force 
n>ay frighten us into this ; nay, we ought rather to 
be proud of it, proud of the men who, carrying their 
lives in their hands, serve us so nobly and well. But 
we should really consider seriously about an imme- 
diate enhancement of our water-supply, for therein 
lies the whole secret of the mischief, and accounts 
for why thirty-two fires last year were not inune- 
diately subdued. Let us bring it from the Welsh lakes 
— in the magnitude of such a resolve only copying, 
after all, the ancients — bring it from the north even, 
but let us have it pure and sufficient from some- 
where. If needs be, let us purchase up the present 
waterworks altogether, as recommended long ago 
by Dr. Playfair, and vest the management in one 
central office under a new state of things, which 
shall preclude the necessity of having recourse 
to our turbid river, from which the Lambeth Com- 
pany alone take in, at Molesey, twenty millions 
of gallons daily. Why should we also be obliged 
to sink a well to a depth of 740 feet as have 
lately the New River Company near Tumford? 
The truth is, we are far behind the age in this 
matter, and whilst we hasten somewhat unwisely at 
times to span our valleys with huge viaducts to 
assist locomotion, we are remiss and culpable in 
foigetting to bridge over them with aqueducts which 
shall convey to our midst the greatest blessing of 
Nature, pure and limpid water. 

In the matter of water collection in our rural 
districts we are wofuUy behind, and scarcely a 
scientific congress but the old story is repeatedly 
harped on. Here, however, due progress is impeded 
by want of money and lack of combined action. 



This ought not to be the case with the metropolis o{ 
kingdom and empire, or in either lesser or gicaJar 
London, an^ if some energetic band of Members 
were to take up the question and work, as all true 
reformers do, continent and incontinent, in session 
and out of session, we should soon have a sufficient 
quantity, perhaps even ample enough to supply— as. 
Sheffield is about to supply Chapeltown— the out- 
lying suburbs of the city and the villages on the 
march of the conduit. 

Some little time ago, a scheme was projected, at 
least upon paper, for conveying from Brighton to 
London sea water for bathing and aquarium pur- 
poses, and perhaps in good time, if executed on a 
proper scale and well managed by a working Board, 
the idea would prove remunerative, although it at 
first sight seems to resemble, in point of feasibility^ 
the notion of supplying London with iceberg-ice 
towed from the North American coasts. Not much 
can be said, either, we are afraid, for two kinds of 
water-supply, one for culinary and the other for 
ablutionary purposes, as recommended to the Home 
Secretary on the 28th ult As regards an abso- 
lutely soft water-supply there is perhaps also 
something to say, and Dr. Richardson, in his modd- 
conceived city of Hygeia, after speaking of the 
river-water contingent, the filtering media, and the 
iron mains, describes seer-fashion, the large supply of 
distilled water utilised from the steam-works by 
condensation and separately conveyed to the inhabt« 
tants at a moderate cost for use in the kitchen and 
laundry. He also pictures a large ozone generator 
which shall be useful when it is necessary to imbue 
with that soul of oxygen any reservoir- water deadlier 
than usual. But this, however, is not the parable 
of to-day, which is, ptu-e and simple, what a City 
badly supplied with water said to the Fixe, and what 
the Fire said in reply to the City. 



Itotes xrf tj^je SKeth. 



The Camberwell Vestry have resolved to take into 
their own hands the collection of dust within the parish, 
instead of having it done by contract having found that 
in the neighbouring parish of Newington me local au- 
thorities have succeeded in making the collection profitable 
since their new dep6t at Walworth, adjoining the Chatham 
and Dover Railway, has been in operation. With the 
view above stated, the Camberwell authorities haw 
arranged for the purchase of plant and the erection oT 
premises to carry out the work. At the nteeting of the 
tx>ard last week, the sewers and sanitary committee 
reported that they had accepted the tender ii Mr. Heoxy 
Vickery, of Old Kent Road, cooch-builder, to oonstnct 
twelve dust carts, at a cost of 26/. each, similar to those 
belonging to the vestry of Newington. The committee 
also recommended that stabling, sheis, and other buildings 
for twelve horses and dust carts be erected at the vesti/s 
wharf, in Park Road, which is held by the vestiynpon 
lease for an unexpired term of eighteen years, at a rent of 
65/. per annum. The recommeiKlation was adopted, and 
the erection of the new buildings will be at onoe com- 
menced. 
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Mr. Frkderick Hodges (son of Professor Hodges, 
Qneen's College, Belfast) assistant chemist to the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster and assistant in the Toxico- 
logical Lahoratory, Queen's College, has been elected by 
the grand jury public analyst for the county of the town, of 
Ourickfeigns. 

Earl Percy, M.P., presided at the annual meeting of 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution on the 21st. ult. 
The report stated that during the last year eighteen new 
lifeboats had been placed on the coast ; and the institu- 
tion's lifeboats, which were 254 in number, had rescued 
737 persons. The number of lives saved from the com- 
mencement was 23,790, and the aggregate of the pecuniary 
rewards granted was 47,200/. The receipts of the past 
year amounted to 39,835/. 



At the weekly meeting of the board of guardians of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the following resolution was passed 
by twenty-two votes against eight :— 'That this Board is 
of opinion that the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
Lord's Day produces a large amount of drunkenness, 
ineligion, pauperism, and crime among the people ; and 
masmuch as it is not lawful that other trades should be 
pursued on that day, it is impolitic and un&ir that such 
sale of intoxicating liquois should be sanctioned as at pre- 
sent by the laws of the realm ; and that a petition be 
signed by that board and presented to Parliament in favour 
of Mr. Wilson's Sunday Closing Bill. 



THE BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

In London last week 2,629 birtLs and 1,696 deaths 
were registered, the former having been 143, and the latter 
9, above the average. The deaths induded 66 from 
measles, 19 from scanet fever, 5 from diphtiieria, 112 from 
whooping-cough, 2$ from different forms of fever, 7 from 
diarrhoea, and not one from small-pox ; thus to the seven 
principal diseases of the zjrmotic class 234 deaths were 
referred, against 244 and 223 in the two preceding weeks. 
These 234 deaths were 8 below the corrected average 
number from the same diseases in the corresponding week 
of the last ten years, and were equal to an annual rate of 
3*5 per 1,000 ; this zymotic rate ranged firom 2*9 in the 
central, to 4*8 in the west groups of districts. 



A HINT FOR TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

In the last annual report on the sanitary condition of 
Heaton Norris, Dr. J. Bird, the medical officer of health, 
observes that a noticeable feature in his return for the year 
is that 2*69 per cent, of the deaths were registered as 
having resulted from drinking. This is of very rare 
occurrence, as when a death results from the effects of 
alcoholic drinks it is not generally registered under that 
heading, because a not unnatural feeling prompts the 
medical attendant to certify the death as having been 
caused by the secondary disease which resulted from the 
alcohol, rather than from the drink itself. Mr. Bird thinks 
that *it would be a similar case if a death, say from 
u^enic, were returned as having been caused by inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels instead of poisoning by 
vsenia It is quite certain that if all the deaths in 
England from alcohol were returned as honestly as these I 
have alluded to, and not as diseases of the brain, diseases 
of the liver, etc, that total abstainers would have much 
stronger iaxX& to lay before the public than they have at 
present.* 

As regards the mortality for his district from all causes, 
he states that it was only 18*5 per 1,000 population ; that 
no deaths were registered from small-pox, and only one 
from scarlet fever. He complains of the manner in, and 
time at which, the ash-pits are emptied, as the refuse is 
allowed to &U in the roads, and the removal is effected 
daring prohibited hours unless it be taken away by the 
servants of the board. 



EXAMINERS IN STATE MEDICINE. 

The examiners appointed by gprace of the Senate on 
the nomination of the State Medicine Syndicate to conduct 
the examination in State Medicine at Cambridge in tne 
ensuing Easter and Michaelmas Terms are : A. W. Barclay, 
M.D., Caius College, A. Ransome, M.D., Caius College, 
G. Buchanan, M.D. (Lond.), and J. Dewar, M.A.,, 
Jacksonian Professor. 

The State Medicine examination in Easter Term takes 
place on June 13, and following days. 

DEATH-RATE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Dr. Rumsey, in his attempt to prove the comparison of 
death-rates * for practical objects a mischievous absurdity,* 
urged that the declining death-rate in Portsmouth, taken in 
consideration with the sanitary shortcomings of the town 
pointed out by its medical officer of health, afforded con- 
clusive evidence in support of his case. Although a careful 
analysis of the Portsmouth death-rate in all its details ap- 
pears to us inevitably to confirm a belief in the value of 
death-rates, within certain limits, as a test of sanitary con- 
dition, it is useless to deny that the recent low death-rate 
in Portsmouth is fuU of interest both to the sanitarian and 
statistician. It is impossible to avoid being convinced that 
the population of a large town, in which the death-rate 
from all causes and from zymotic diseases, and the propor- 
tion of infant mortality is but slightly in excess of those 
which prevail in rural districts, must enjoy better health 
than the population of a town in which the death-rates and 
the proportion of infant mortality are nearly double. The 
inquiry is therefore naturally suggested as to the cause 
of the healthiness of a town like Portsmouth, which cer- 
tainly has, fairly or unfairly, a somewhat dirty reputation. 
According to the Registrar General's monthly publishedr 
supplement, which contains the result of thirty years civil 
registration, it appears that the death-rate in Portsmouth 
successively averaged 25, 23, and 21 per 1,000, in the three 
decades ending in 1850, i860, and 1870. During the past 
five years of the current decade, 1871-5, a further 
decline has taken place to 20 per 1,000, and in 
1875, t^c death-rate was only 19-5 per 1,000 or 
so much as 5 7 below the average rate in eighteen of the 
largest English towns. Infant mortality measured by the 
proportion of deaths under one year to births was but 133 
per 1,000, whereas in the seventeen other towns it ranged 
from 162 in London to 245 in Leicester. There is one- 
feature in the Portsmouth mortality which, if it does not 
explain the important and interesting problem, should not 
be lost sight of. The Portsmouth population is an excep- 
tion to most urban populations, as it contains an excess of 
males. The sex proportion of the population in 187 1 was 
97 females to 100 males, whereas in London the proportion 
was 1 14 females to 100 males. The effect of this large 
proportion of males in the population upon the death-rate 
IS but slight ; it would, however, according to general 
experience, increase the rate to some extent as the male 
mortality almost invariably exceeds that among females. 
Portsmouth, however, in this respect, shows an exception 
to other towns. In 1875 the death-rate among the males 
in Portsmouth was equal to I9'0, and among females to- 
20*2 per 1,000. In equal numbers living there were in 
Portsmouth only 94 deaths of males to 100 deaths of 
females, whereas in England and Wales the proportion 
was 113 to 100, and in London 120 to 100. The female 
death-rate in England and London during 1875 was almost 
identical— 21 *5 and 21 '6 per 1,000 ; the male rate was, 
however, 24*2 in England and 26*0 in London ; the excess 
in the London rate occurred almost entirely with the males. 
Comparison between the London and Portsmouth rates, 
shows that the female rate was only 1*4 per 1,000 below 
the London rate, whereas the difference tMctween the male 
rates was 7*0 per 1,000 in favour of Portsmouth. Apart 
from the interest which is inseparable from the low and 
declining death-rate in Portsmouth, it would be valuable 
to know why the male rate is not only relatively but actually 
lower than the female rate in this town. 
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PUBLIC MORTUARIES, 

If the necessity for public mortuaries needed any sup- 
porting arguments, the following revolting case would 
furnish as strong a one as can easily be imagined, in favour 
of the necessity for separating the living from the dead. 
At the last meeting of the West Derby Local Board, the 
inspector of nuisances stated that, in the course of his 
duties, he had visited a house on the 23nl ult., and had 
found the body of a woman who had died on the 19th, 
lying in one of the rooms which was used as the sleeping- 
room of a family. The husband stated that, as he was too 
poor to inter the body, he had applied to the relieving 
officer to have it buried, but the request had been declined 
by the West Derby Guardians. He then went to the 
derk of the local board, who, after some delay, got an 
order from a magistrate, and the body was buried six days 
after death. The husband, who was represented to l>e 
given to drink, and indifferent as to whether the body was 
buried or not, had slept, it was said, in the same bed on 
which the corpse lay. 

EFFECTUAL FILTRATION, 

Major Frank Bolton, the official water examiner, 
says in his report, ' The rate of filtration of the metro- 
politan water-supply should not exceed 2\ gallons per 
square foot of filter-bed per hour : this will give 540 gallons 
per square 3rard each twenty-four hours, and at this rate, 
with properly constructed filter-beds, filtration should l>e 
e£fectual. Effectual filtration is greatly facilitated by pre- 
vious subsidence for several days. Of the companies 
drawing their supplies from the Thames, the West Middle- 
sex and Lambeth are the only two that have at present 
sufficient storage capacity, or impounding reservoirs to 
avoid taking in water when floods prevail. 

From the report it will be seen that the Chelsea Com- 
pany are proceeding with the construction of the requisite 
subsiding reservoirs at Molesey, and the Southwark and 
Vauxhall suid Grand Junction Companies are preparing to 
construct suitable storage and other works at Hampton ; 
when these companies have completed their improvements 
they should be able to avoid the floods, and supply water 
effectually filtered and of better quality. 



GOOLE WATER-SUPPLY. 

At a meeting of the Goole Local Board, the propriety 
of making an additional water-supply for Goole was con- 
ndered, when the motion was opposed on the grounds that 
a large amount of money would be required for water- 
works, that the existing wells might be supplemented by 
additional wells, and that the water could be purified when 
necessary by filtration. Others considered that such a 
course would only be a temporary one, and that, if ex- 
pensive, it should not be adopted, as it would be better to 
construct waterworks at once, so that part of the ex- 
penditure would not have to be incurred over again. 
After some discussion. Dr. Parsons, the medical officer of 
health, read a report on the subject, to the effisct that he 
felt convinced that a public supply by waterworks is 
nigently required, and that nothing short of this can be 
accepted as a solution of the question. That the proposed 
scheme for public pumps will be a waste of time and 
money, and therefore end is disappointment, especially as 
water drawn from the sand is impr^^iated with iron and 
unfit for use, whilst water from superficial wells is liable 
to pollution with organic matter from soakage. The clerk 
to the board informed them that the Local Government 
Board would not be satisfied with a water-supply from 
public pumps, so that the matter stands adjourned to their 
next meeting. 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN SCOTLAND. 

The R^istrar-General reports that during the month of 
February, 1876, there were registered in the eight princi- 
pal towns of Scotland the births of 3,583 children, of whom 
1,829 were males and 1,754 females. Of these, 3,261 were 



legitimate and 332 ill^timate, being in the proportion of 
one ill^timate in every ii*i births; or the illegitimate 
births constituted 9*0 per cent, of the whole. In LeiJi, 
3*7 per cent, of the births were illegitimate ; in Paislcj, 
5*9 ; in Glasgow, 7*6 ; in Greenock, 77 ; in Edinbiu^ 
9*3 ; in Dundee, ii *3 ; in Aberdeen, 15*7 ; and in Penh, 
19*2 per cent. Hooping-cough continues the most fa^il 
of the epidemics, and is still on the increase, the deaths 
having gradually risen from 77 in October to 166 duricg 
the present month, which b equal to 6*3 per cent of tke 
whole mortality. The disease appears most prevalent n 
Aberdeen, Paisley, and Glasgow, where respectively 5*3, 
7*9, and 9*2 per cent, of the deaths are attributed thereto. 
Scarlatina caused 85 deaths, of which 34 occurred in Edin- 
burgh and 9 in Greeifock, constituting respectively 7*8 and 
6 per cent, of the mortalities of these towns. Measles 
caused 78 deaths. In Leith 8 '6, and in Edinburgh 5'7pcr 
cent, of the deaths were ascribed to ihis disease. Fever 
caused 68 deaths. Of these 28 were tabulated as typhns, 
34 as enteric, 3 as relapsing, 2 as simple continued, and i 
as infantile remittent fever. In Greenock 11 or 73 per 
cent, of the deaths were from fever. Croup caused 3S 
deaths ; diarrhoea, 28 ; diphtheria, 26 ; small-pox, 5 ; dy- 
sentery, 3 ; and metria, 2. Sixty deaths were ascribed to 
apoplexy, 61 to paralysis, 148 to diseases of the heart, 59 
to hydrocephalus, and 125 to premature birth debility. 
The deaths from inflammatory affections of the respiratoiy 
organs (not including consumption, hooping-cough, or 
croup) amounted to 659, or 24*9 per cent, of the total mor- 
tality. Those from consumption alone numbered 394, or i ri 
per cent. Sixty-seven deaths resulted from violent causes, of 
which one was suicide. Six deaths were caused by in- 
temperance,and I by delirium tremens. Twelve of thedeaths 
were of females who had passed their 90th year, and of 
whom the two eldest were widows, aged each 96 years. 

PURE MILK. 
Dr.. Whitmore, in his last monthly report, remarks oa 
the extreme importance of procuring unadulterated and 
unpolluted milk. In reference to the serious coosequences 
of polluted milk supply. Dr. Whitmore writes: — *The 
Eagley epidemic adds one more — the saddest of all— td 
the many other distressing outbreaks of fever that have 
resulted from the 'drinking of polluted milk, and it is 
certainly high time that some steps were taken to secore 
this first and most important aliment of infants and children 
from all possibility of becoming in any way infected or 
otherwise contaminated. If legislative interference cannot 
be obtained, then must the public — and especially the 
fathers of families — awaken from their present apathy and 
act for themselves. In most of the poorer localities of this 
parish there are many smaU shops where, amongst 1 
number of articles of food, etc., such as herrings, onions, 
dripping, Dutch cheese, and tobacco — ^milk is also sold, 
and in the majority, if not all, of these shops, it is utterly 
impossible to preserve it pure or prevent it absorbing the 
unpleasant combination of smells which arise from onioos, 
herrings, cheese, and tobacco. In London and its suboihs 
there are large milk establishments where the utmost atten- 
tion is paid to cleanliness, where every precaution is taken to 
keep the milk free from pollution of every kind, and where 
by daily examination and analysis the best guarantees are 
given to the public that it is free from adulteration. To 
these establishments, wise and prudent persons, interested 
in the health and well-being of their children, will naturally 
go for their milk supply, and until other milk Tendors 
adopt similar precautions they must not expect to retain 
public confidence. 

< The many prosecutions which have been snccessfaCy 
conducted by the vestry for the sale of adulterated mi& 
have not yet taught all milkmen that *' honesty is the tKSt 
policy." The amended *' Adulteration Act " of last session 
allows the sale of skim milk if stated to be such when sold, 
but several samples recently brought to me by the inspec- 
tors, and purchased under that name, were not skim milk 
at all, but milk diluted with a large quantity of water. 
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Now I may observe that skim milk, although deprived of 
a considerable portion of the fat contained in pure milk, 
Mvertheless retains nearly all its other constituents, of 
which sugar and caseine are the principal, and as both 
these are highly nutritive — especially so to young children 
^any diminution of the proportion they bear to genuine 
skim milk by the addition of water is obviously a fraud, 
which admits neither of excuse nor palliation.* 



jjjfjerial ^tport. 



SIR JOHN HAWKSHAWS REPORT ON THE 
POLLUTION OF THE CLYDE. 

In this exhaustive report Sir John Hawkshaw 
discusses various questions affecting the disposal of 
the sewage in Glasgow. It shows that in any plan 
for the purification of the Clyde a system of Inter- 
cepting sewers is necessary, and it proposes that 
these sewers should be extended from the city to 
Whiteinch. It examines the various ways in which 
the sewage might be disposed of after it has been 
conveyed to this point, rejects in succession, filtra- 
tion, irrigation, and deoidorisation processes, and 
points to the necessity for the construction of a 
great outfall sewer which would conduct the offensive 
matter to Farland Head, and then discharge it into 
the Firth of Clyde. The sanitary necessities of all 
the towns and villages along the entire valley of the 
Clyde from Lanark and Motherwell to Gourock and 
Dumbarton are fully described ; the polhitions 
caused by works and manufactories, and the question 
of water-supply in relation to sewage are discussed ; 
and in answer to the inquiry whether the intercep- 
tion of so much sewage as is proposed would injure 
the navigation of the Clyde, it is stated that while 
no immediate danger would be threatened, it might 
be desirable to place some restrictions on the use, 
for manufacturing purposes, of the water of the 
rivers and the streams in cases where the water, 
after being used, will pass into the outfall sewer, and 
will not be returned to the source whence it was 
derived. In his concluding general remarks. Sir 
John recommends the constitution of a Board of 
Sanitary Commissioners of the Clyde, consisting of 
representatives from all the town councils or local 
authorities, whose constituents will be affected by 
the scheme ; and as a parting warning, remarks that 
should the commissioners fail in the requisite 
amount of activity and firmness, ^ it would always 
be open to the government to take such other steps 
as might be deemed desirable.' 



gBttbifiil ©ffirers' JUp^rls. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF BRIGHTON. 

By Dr. Taaffe. 

The annual birth-rate during the last quarter of 
1875 was 32*9 against 347 for all England, whilst the 
annual death-rate for Brighton was 19*0, and for 
England 21*8. The births registered were 760, and 
the deaths 477, or 159 births to each 100 deaths. 
The death-rate would be reduced to 18*5 per 1,000 
inhabitants by deducting the deaths of 38 visitors. 
There were 152 deaths or 31-8 per cent, of children 
under five years of age, including 21-6 per cent of the 



total deaths in children under one year old. The 
proportion of deaths under one year to births vras 
13-5 per cent, which is only moderately satisfactory, 
when the percentage of deaths under one year to 
total deaths is also considered. The mortality from 
the seven principal zymotic diseases was 77 of all 
the deaths, out of which five were of typhoid fever,, 
or rather less than i per cent of the whole. There 
were 139 deaths or 29*1 per cent from diseases of 
the respiratory organs and from phthisis, which is 
rather below the average. We do not think it ad- 
visable to group together deaths from phthisis and 
inflammatory diseases of the lungs, as they arise 
from such different causes, and an excessive mortality 
from one will tend to the deduction of erroneous 
conclusions. 

The mean temperature of the air for the three- 
months was 45 '2°, whilst that at Greenwich was 
43*1°, so that Brighton was 2*1® warmer than Green- 
wich. The mean minimum for the quarter was 
40'9, whilst at Blackheath it was 37*8, which is more 
favourable' for Brighton than even the mean tem- 
perature. The amount of sanitary work performed 
was fairly good, as there were 1,291 houses inspected, 
418 complaints received, and 468 notices served. 



REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
WHITECHAPEL, 1875. 

By John Liddle, Medical Officer of Health. 

There has been a severe outbreak of typhoid and 
t3rphus fever in the common lodging-houses of the 
district, which is stated to have resulted chiefly 
from overcrowding. The death-rate of the district, 
after excluding deaths of non-residents in the London 
Hospital, was 26*1 per 1,000 living, or after deducting 
all the deaths in the London Hospital 22*9. Mr. 
Liddle considers that this latter is the proper death- 
rate for comparison with other districts, forgetting 
that whilst ^hitechapel has only one hospital and 
no workhouse except its own, that some districts 
have five hospitals and others four, that some have 
two or three hospitals and two foreign workhouses. 
Therefore even for purposes of comparison the 
death-rate of 26*1 is probably too low, especially as 
deaths of residents of Whitechapel in the Fever, 
German, and other hospitals are not included in this 
number. The deaths are returned as being 2/x>5, of 
which 277 were registered as having been caused by 
epidemic diseases, viz. 2 from small-pox, 40 from 
measles, 51 from scarlet fever, 61 from whooping- 
cough, 93 from diarrhoea, and 30 from fever. In 
addition to these it appears that 1 1 deaths occurred 
in the Fever Hospital at Homerton. 

Mr. Liddle calls especial attention to the dirty 
state of the footways of the district, and objects to* 
their cleansing being left to the inhabitants, as the 
pavement in front of dead walls, churches and chapels 
IS rarely touched, and that in front of private houses is 
cleansed in a most unsatisfactory manner. He points 
out the necessity on sanitary grounds for the regular 
cleansing of narrow back streets, as the population 
is more dense, and the inhabitants poorer, and are 
therefore more liable to suffer from rheumatism and 
other diseases caused by damp. He quotes a para- 
graph from the report of the Registrar General for 
1864, in which this subject is sdluded to, and the 
injury to health sustained by the old and infirm is 
especially pointed out The pertinent question is also 
asked, ' How can poor people be exf^ected to keep 
the inside of their houses fite from damp and dirt^ 
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when all the adjacent exterior is a mud ocean V Mr. 
Liddle also refers to the accumulations in dustbins 
as a cause of ill-health, and proposes that every 
dustbin should be cleaned out at least once a week, 
in which we agree with him. 

Mr. Liddle gives several tables, which are un- 
available for comparison with others for want of cal- 
culating out the percentages. He gives a record of 
cases of sickness from the books of the medical 
officers of the union, showing that in 1868 no less 
than 17,417 cases were under treatment, whilst in 
1872 there uere only 4,864, and in 1875 ^^y ^AVA- 
Are we to infer from this that the cases of disease in 
1875 have decreased to one-seventh of their number 
in 1868, or has there been some alteration in keeping 
the records? There must be some difference in 
tabulation in 1 871, for the diseases are recorded as 
being 10,194 in number, and in 1872 as only 4,864. 
The deaths of children under one year to total 
deaths, excluding non-residents, varied between 1 5*1 
in 1866, and 26*9 in 1872. The rate of mortality 
varied between 387 in 1866 and 26*1 in 1875, which 
was the lowest in this period of eleven years. 

The amount of sanitary work performed was con- 
siderable, as 541 houses were specially visited, 708 
preliminary notices were served for nuisances exist- 
ing on 1,052 premises, 342 compulsory notices were 
also served, and 10 summonses taken out. The 
rooms in 552 houses were whitewashed, 244 yards 
repaved, 272 house drains improved, aud numerous 
other necessary works carried out The cow sheds, 
slaughter-houses, and bakehouses were also visited 
more than once during the year. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 4. 

BLENDING IRISH WHISKY, 

Mr. O'Sullivan moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the practice of mixing whisky in bonding and 
inland revenue stores with other spirits, and to report 
whether the practice was injurious to the public and the 
manufacturers of Irish whisky^ and whether it ought not to 
be discontinued. The honourable member observed that 
he had brought forward the motion, not from any interest 
which he hxul in the whisky trade, but from a love of 
justice and fair play. This branch of Irish industry had 
been completely undermined by the admixture of an 
inferior Scotch spirit, and the consumption of the adulter- 
ated article had filled the lunatic asylums and sent people 
to an early grave. Teas were not allowed to be mixed in 
bond, nor were the white wines of France with the sherries 
of Spain ; in fact, the only thing permitted to be mixed 
seemed to be Irish whisky. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Anderson, who moved 
as an amendment, that ' blending ' was not ' adulterating,' 
and that it was inexpedient to dqirive traders in British 
spirits of trade facilities that are allowed to traders in 
foreign spirits, wines, and other bonded articles. Sir W. 
Lawson objected to the time of a committee being wasted 
in such an inquiry. The case was too small ; to use an 
Irishism, there was no case at all, and he declined to rob 
the Home-rulers of a grievance. After some discussion, 
in the course of which the motion received the support of 
several Irish members, Sir R. Anstruther drew an amusing 
sketch of a select committee of the House sitting and test- 
ing the various 'blends,' and reaching a condition of 
delirium tremens before agreeing to their report. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no reason for an 



interference which would have the effect of embamssiog 
the operations of trade. If adulteration took place, ht 
believed it was not in the Grovemment warehouses, but in 
the stores of the retail dealers. He had considered the 
matter carefully, . but, with every desire to consult tlie 
wishes of the whisky distillers he felt that he should not 
be doing his duty in assenting to an inquiry that wooii 
only involve a waste of time. 

A division resulted in the defeat of the proposed in* 
ouiry by 145 to 69. The amendment ii'as thereupon wiih- 
arawn. 

THE HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

In answer to Mr. O'Leary, Sir M. Hicks-Beach said i 
meeting of the Medical Sanitary Officers of Dublin wis 
held upon this subject on March 15, and the opinion ex- 
pressed by it on the high death-rate recently prevailing in 
Dublin was, that the increase was mainly due to disease 
of the respiratory organs. Of 230 deaths in the past three 
months, which were in excess of the average of the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous two years, 175 were 
due to respiratory diseases. The most preventable diseases, 
such as fever and scarlatina, were remarkably below the 
average of the past ten years. The meeting made no 
recommendation on the subject. 
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FLOWER GARDENS IN CHURCHYARDS. 

Dr. TrisI'RAM, the Chancellor of the diocese of 
London, has given judgment in the application by the 
Rev. Harry Jones, the rector of St. Georgc*s-in-thc-East, 
and the churchwardens for a faculty to convert part of the 
churchyard into a flower garden. The churchyard vas 
closed for burials in 1856 by an order in Council An 
additional piece of ground, which was purchased in 1S29, 
had been very little used for interments, and arrangements 
had been made, with the sanction of the MetropJitan 
Board of Works, to purchase out of the rates the Wesleyaa 
burial-ground, with the view of laying it out and planting 
it as a garden for the use of the parishioners. Some tomb- 
stones were to be removed. In support of the application 
it was urged that it did not involve the disinterment of any 
bodies or remains. The Chancellor, in giving hU judg- 
ment, said on principle and on cases cited, he entr rtained 
no doubt that it was not competent to this court to grant a 
faculty authorising a churchyard to be appropriated as a 
public garden. But the churchyard was under the control 
and protection of the court, and it was in the discretion of 
the court to permit by a faculty the construction of foot- 
paths in it for the convenience of the parishioners, and for 
the removal of obstructions to the circulation of free aii. 
In the exercise of that discretion, the court was bound to 
exercise, in the words of Sir John Nicholl, * a sound dis- 
cretion, having a due regard to times and circumstances, 
and to the rights and interests of all parties omcerned.' 
In this case all the parties agreed in the application, and 
the court had jurisdiction to make an order which would 
give access, and it would not confer on the parishiooos 
any greater power. If the court sanctioned the ground 
being planted with flowers, it would be doing nothing that 
could be construed as desecrating the ground or oflenn^ 
any disrespect to the dead. The continuance of a foot- 
path as asked would be a great convenience to the congre- 
gation, and would save some of them a quarter of a mile 
in coming to the church. The place would still be sub- 
jected to the orders of this court. In granting the appli* 
cation for a faculty he considered he was exercising a 
sound discretion, having regard to the times and drcnm- 
stances and the interest of all parties conoeined. Tbe 
churchyard of St. George*s-in-the-Ea$t will now be con- 
verted into a flower garden, with walks for the public 
benefit. 
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INSUFFICIENT WATER-SUPPLY. 

At the Thames Police-court, Samuel Betts was sum- 
moned under the Nuisance Removal Act for allowing a 
noisance to exist on the premises 35, Haydon-street, 
Minories, of which he was ue owner. The house, it was 
alleged, is overcrowded and the water-supply insufficient 
in consequence of the house being inhabited by too many 
persons. Mr. Bartram, the sanitary inspector, said that 
since August last he had served notices on the defendant to 
carry out the necessary alterations, but nothing had been 
done. At 10 A.M. and i P.M. he had visited the premises, 
and they were in the same condition with regard to the 
water-supply. There were eight rooms in the house, and 
two &milies dwelt in each room. The water cistern taking 
the outer wooden case was 3 feet by 3 feet 2 inches, which 
would give something like three gallons of water for each 
family. The defendant expressed a willingness to cany 
out the necessary alterations, and assigned as a reason for 
not doing so before that if he made a new arrangement, 
which would put him to considerable expense, he might be 
called upon at any time to alter them by the waterworks in 
respect to a constant supply of water. Mr. Paget gave 
the defendant a fortnight to carry out the alterations. 

BAD MUSSELS. 

At the Sheffield Town Hall, T. Lawrence, fishmonger, 
was charged at the instance of Dr. Griffiths, medical 
officer of health, with bringing from Rotherham to Shef- 
field four bags of mussels for sale, he well knowing them 
to be unfit for human food. — Dr. Griffiths, who prosecuted, 
said the information was laid under the 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55, 
sect. U7 of the Public Health Act. He called Inspector 
Brammer, who said that on February 28 last he found 
near the premises of G. Parish, fishmonger. Station Road, 
four bags of mussebt totally unfit for food. On inquiry he 
found they belonged to the defendant. He seized them 
and took them before the magistrates, who at once con- 
demned them. — In defence, the defendant said he had 
bought the mussels from a man at Bamsley, and took them 
to Rotherham, whence he took them to Sheffield, offering 
a commission to Mr. Parish to sell them for him. Mr. 
Parish, however, refused to tell them, saying they were 
bad, and then he (defendant) said he would throw them 
away. He then placed the bags outside Mr. Parishes pre- 
mises. They had condenmed the mussels before the au- 
thorities seized them. He did not intend them for sale 
after he saw they were bad. — The Bench said they were 
fully convinced that the defendant knew perfectly well the 
mussels were bad, and because he could not sell them at 
Rotherham he thought they were good enough for Shef- 
field. They should inflict a penalty of 5/. and costs, or 
two months' imprisonment. — The de/endant said he 
should go to prison. 

NUISANCE FROM STfiAM ENGINE. 

V.C. Sir C. Hall has had before him the case of 
Vialls V. J/alL-^'Dxe plaintiff is tenant of 44, Park Lane, 
-and the defendant, a forage dealer, occupies for the 
purpose of his business the adjoining premises, 42 and 43. 
The plaintiff, on his return from abroad in October last, 
-discovered that the defendant had erected a chimney at the 
back of 44, and had placed in the stable adjoining the 
plaintiff's house a steam boiler, and on the floor above a 
steam-engine, which was used for driving a chaff-cutting 
machine. The working of this machinery caused con- 
siderable noise and vibration, which was distinctly heard 
and felt in his house, and this, together with the smoke 
and steam from the chimney, which was only a few feet 
from the plaintiff's back drawing-room window, caused 
great annoyance. He accordingly, after some negotiations 
and correspondence, commenced this action, in which he 
claimed an injunction to restrain the defendant from work- 
uig his machinery upon, and causing smoke or steam to be 
«Jutted from, his premises, so as to cause nuisance or 
"•^araage to the plaintiff. The defendant's case was that 



his engine was a * noiseless, non-vibrating engine,' and 
his chinmey 27 feet from the plaintifTs drawing-room 
window ; and he contended that no nuisance or annoyance 
was caused. — The Vice-Chancellor said that, upon the 
evidence, there was not the least doubt that serious annoy- 
ance had been caused. The defendant was acting illegally, 
and to justify what he had done, it had been contended that 
the plaintiff had lost his right by not asserting it soon 
enough. It was impossible, however, to hold that, by the 
plaintiff's conduct, tne defendant had acquired a right to 
commit a nuisance. The plaintiff had acted in a most 
considerate manner, and had shovm a disposition to give 
every indulgence to the defendant, so much so that it had 
been .said by his indulgence he had lost his right against 
the defendant. His Lordship accordingly granted the 
injunction claimed, remarking that if the defendant's con- 
tention that no nuisance existed were correct, the injunc- 
tion was one which could do no harm at all. 



WATER COMPANY POWERS. 

The case of the Richmond Water Company v. Rich- 
mond Vestry reported in the Sanitary Record, Feb. 26, 
as adjourned pending proceedings in Parliament, has been 
decided, for the application to Parliament by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company having been withdrawn, the motion 
for the injunction was renewed. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Malins) said this was a motion 
by the Richmond Waterworks Company and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company against the Vestry of the 
parish of Richmond, in Surrey, asking for an injunction 
to restrain the Vestry from erecting waterworks in op- 
position to those proposed to be constructed by the 
plaintiffs. The town of Richmond had for many years 
been, and at this very hour was, supplied with water under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed in 1835. 
By that Act the Richmond Waterworks Company was in- 
corporated with powers to make and maintain the works 
thereby authorised, the object being to secure a due supply 
of water to Richmond and the adjacent parts of the 
county. That Act enabled the company to take their 
water from the River Thames at a certain specified place in 
the parish of Richmond. The company erected their works 
under the Act, and continued their operations till 1861. 
The inhabitants of the parish then became dissatisfied Mfith 
the water-supply. In 1862, therefore, the Richmond Water- 
works Company proposed to amalgamate with the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water Company, and an application 
was accordingly made to Parliament to transfer to the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company all the powers of the 
Richmond Company. That application was not successful, 
and the Richmond Company was left bound by its original 
obligations under the Act of 1835. That result, however, 
was not satisfactory, and the Richmond Company pro- 
ceeded to do indirectly what Parliament would not allow 
them to do directly. All the shareholders in that com- 
pany — there were sixteen of them — by a deed, executed on 
the 20th of March, 1862, transferred all their shares to, and 
conferred the extensive powers given to them by the Act 
of 1835 upon the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, and 
that that was done by the Richmond Waterworks Com- 
pany they themselves admitted. His Lordship was far 
from thinking that this was, in itself, an unreasonable 
thing for the Richmond Company to have done. Finding 
the inconveniences to arise, as they did, it could not be said 
that such an arrangement was a disadvantageous one for 
the inhabitants of Richmond, or a thing that was blamable. 
But the Richmond Waterworks Company was created by 
an Act of Parliament, and could only be made to cease by 
another Act of the same authority. It was, therefore, not- 
withstanding the transfer to the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, a legally existing company. But not 
only had the Richmond Company transferred all its shares 
and delegated its powers to the other company, it had also 
assigned over all its property to it, including the only spot 
of land where they had a right to take the river water. 
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and all their means of taking it. That appeared from the 
minute-book of the company. Having then so handed 
over everything they possessed to the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, the Richmond Company, though 
legally existing, had, practically, ceased to be. From 
March 20, 1862, to March 20, 1875, no directors of the 
Richmond Company were appointed ; no meetings were 
held, and the minute-book was for those thirteen years a 
blank. This also was proved, that till 1862 the rates had 
been demanded in the name of the Richmond Company. 
After that time they were asked for, sometimes in the 
name of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, sometimes 
in that of the Richmond Company, but by the officers 
of the Southwark Company. That ^ows that the Rich- 
mond Company had, practically, if not l^ally, ceased 
to exist. With some few complaints about the rates, and 
the quality and quantity of the water supplied, things went 
on satisfactorily till 1873. The matters were, in 1874, 
brought before the attention of a special commissioner ap- 
pointed to inquire into them ; and, the principal litigants 
before him being the company and the Vestry, he reported 
against the company, and in fevour of the works which the 
Vestry then proposed to erect. The Vestry, however, 
could not make their works without money, and, accord- 
ingly, they obtained a loan of 28,000/. from the Public 
Loan Commissioners at 3^ per cent. These circumstances 
afforded strong evidence of the right of the Vestry to go 
on with their works. But these plaintiffs sought to stop 
them, and insisted on a monopoly. The plaintiffs' right to 
that depended on ^he Act in force in August, 1873, when 
the Vestry gave the notices of their intended works. The 
Act then in operation was the Public Health Act, 1848. 
But another Act was passed of a similar nature in 1875. 
The plaintiffs contended that the notices given by the 
Vestry were not in accordance with the provisions of those 
Acts. This motion first came before the Court in February, 
when it appeared that the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany were proceeding to get an Act of Parliament to 
enlarge their powers and remove all difficulties. His lord- 
ship then ordered the motion to stand over till the result 
of that application to Parliament was known. The bill had 
since been withdrawn. Now, having regard to the re- 
quirements of the Acts of Parliament in question in this 
case, to entitle the plaintiffs to the monopoly they claimed 
two things must concur— they must be 'an existing 
company,' and they must also be ' able and willing ' to 
supply the water required. If they were not existing, or 
had only a l^al existence, and were not able and willing 
to fulfil the enactment, there was no monopoly. The 
Richmond Company never, in fact, supplied any water to 
Richmond since 1862, and from that time to the present, 
as was shown by a memorial referred to in the arguments, 
and as the Southwark Company themselves alleged, they 
had supplied the parish with water. It was plain that the 
Richmond Company having got rid of all their property, 
and having transferred all their powers, were, although a 
legally-existing company, not * able and willing ' to perform 
what was required of them. * Willing * they might be, 
but ' able ' they were not. But it had been argued that the 
Southwark Company were their agents ; and that on the 
maxim, * Qui facit per alium, facit per se,' the Richmond 
Company had supplied the water. But the Southwark 
Company was a distinct company, with totally different 
powers from the other one, and without any powers at all 
in or over the parish of Richmond. His Lordship then 
referred to the cases which had been cite<l with reference 
to the transfer by one company of its powers to another, 
and said he was asked to hold that because the Southwark 
Company, who had no power whatever to supply Richmond 
with water, had for thirteen years continued to do so — a 
thing wholly irregular in itself — therefore the plaintiffs had 
complied with their Acts and were entitled to the relief 
which they sought. It was clear that, while the Richmond 
Compan3r's Acts provided the inhabitants with a remedy 
against that company for not supplying water, and gave it 
a power to recover rates, no such power an^l no such 



remedy existed as between the parish of Richmond and the 
Southwark Company. Whether the Vestry succeeded in 
making their artesian well or not was not for his Lordship 
to consider ; but persons claimiug a monopoly were boand 
to show they had strictly complied with all the conditioDs 
on which it was to be enjoyed. He thought the plaiotifi 
had not done so. The Richmond Company had illegally 
transferred its powers to another company which could not 
legally exercise them. The plaintiffs had failed to show 
why the Vestry should not go on with their proposed 
works, and the motion must therefore be refused, with 
costs. 

BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Paving Expenses. 

1875. Bawla and St. Marys Islington, Paving 
expenses — Definition of * New Street' TMs is a question 
of fact for the Sessions (Metropolis). 39 J. P. 757. 

Pollution of Water by Sewage. 

1875. -^^ ^' ^' NtwcastU-under-Lyne Corporation.-^ 
Non-compliance with an injunction issued sixteen yean 
previously to stop flow of sewage. — Sequestration issaei 
(Times f December 10, 1875.) 

Rights as to Drains. 

1875. Baker v. Wisbeach^ Mayor, Drain pipes lud 
through private land maliciously broken by the land- 
owner. — Conviction for malicious injury affirmed. — Such a 
mode of questioning the acts of a public board held highly 
improper. (T^niesy November 18, 1875.) 

Nuisance: Noxious Trade. 

1875. Carddly. Newquay Local Board,— The bosi- 
ness of a manure merchant is not necessarily an offensbe 
trade under the * Public Health Act.' 39 J. P. 742. 
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Diseases 0/ Modern Life, By Benjamin Ward Richaid- 
son, M.D., M.A., F.R.S., &c London : Macmillan 
and Co. 

Nothing comes from the accomplished pen of Dr. 
Richardson that is not readable, and much that is instnic- 
tive. At the same time his is a poetic temperament, and 
a good deal that is fanciful and imaginative may be expected 
in his writings. Not that he sets forth anything as trath that 
he does not himself believe to be satisfactorily established, 
but that he allows his own quick perception of the probahk 
or possible direction of the truth to cheat him a little into 
overlooking the non-existence of positive evidence. Great 
minds have often hit upon truths by a process of intnitioo, 
if we may use a rather unphilosophical expression, and 
subsequent investigation has provided the proof, but oar 
author is a little apt to lay down dogmatically his own 
views without letting his reader understand that the focmda- 
tion of evidence is wanting. Of course in a work like the 
present it was necessary to dogmatise to a certain extent, 
as it is not intended merely for scientific people ; in &ct 
not for them at all except as included in the geneially 
educated classes. It is a collection of essays and lectnres, 
delivered at different times, on various points of interest 
connected with health, such as are observed in our own 
day, illustrated in many cases by the records of former age& 
The first part discusses the phenomena of disease, incidental 
and general, the second the phenomena of disease, indaccd 
and special, and the third part gives a summary of pnc* 
tical applications. The opening sentence is charactesistic: 
— ' By the strict law of nature, a man should die as uncos- 
scions of his death as of his birth.' Here is at once a 
petitio princifii ; in what way did Nature reveal this *stncl 
law' to Dr. Richardson? He divides the life of inen 
into three parts, each of about thirty years, the first teg 
a period in which the force produced in the body is so 
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efficient as not only to overcome the attraction of the earth, 
bat to allow the body itself to grow ; in the second, the 
force is enough to balance the attraction of the earth ; in 
the third, and last, the attraction gets the best of it, and 
earth sooner or later claims her own. We presume, how* 
ever, that our author looks forward to the above periods 
being at least doubled in his Hygeia, or city of the future, 
where 200 years is to be the age of a hale old man. 

The detail of subjects treated would form a long list, 
but we will refer to one or two points which are open to 
doubt. Thus Dr. Richardson lays it down that the human 
body during winter loses, and during sunmier gains weight. 
This may be true of individuals, but it is certainly not true 
of all, — a fact we can vouch for from personal ol»ervation. 
On the questions of diet and beverages again his statements 
are remarkable ; thus, as regards food, he considers that no 
one ought to exceed thirty ounces of solid food per diem, and 
that for the majority of men twenty-four are enough. By 
' solid ' he evidently means so-called solid, equal to about 
one-half the weight water-free, so that the extreme amount 
of water-free fo<^ he allows is fifteen ounces, and the aver- 
age twelve. The latter is three ounces less than the lowest 
subsistence diet on which Dr. Parkes considers a man 
would lose weight, and the former is one ounce less than the 
bare minimum that would keep a man alive without losing 
weight in a state of rest. The proposed quantities are 
totally inadequate to allow of any productive work whatso- 
ever. In the matter of beverages he allows water to be 
the only admissible beverage, and would restrict an adult 
to one pint, or at the most twenty-four ounces, in the twenty- 
four hours. That more fluid is often taken than is at all 
necessary we admit, but we cannot admit that so small a 
quantity as the above is sufficient for health and comfort, 
^though it might doubtless be endured for a considerable 
time. He denounces alcohol with the vehemence of a 
teetotal lecturer, although, if all the eidls he debits it with 
were really true, the human race ought to be a more de- 
generate and unhealthy race than it now is. If the mere 
moderate use of alcohol is so full of danger, how is it that 
its (vils are not visible in the wine-pn^ucing countries, 
where everyone drinks, but drinks in moderation? He 
a little more gentle with tobacco, but it comes in for its 
own share of anathema. Altc^ether it would seem that 
everything that is not colloid, starchy, or mineral (as salts), 
or water, is to be tabooed, and mankind is to look forward 
to a sort of albuminoid and corn-flour existence, which 
may tend to longevity, if it does not kill by monotony. 
Excess in any direction is bad, but it is hardly likely that 
every nation of the earth should by common consent resort 
to some one or other neurine stimulant or sedative, if there 
were not a want of it for the system. Natural instinct has 
guided men pretty well in the direction of true diet, where 
it has been possible to obtain it ; why should it have erred 
so much on the other points ? 

We note also some errors of the press that might have 
been avoided, such a;, 'equilization,' 'asphixia,' *fascicola.' 

Allowing, however, for some inaccuracies, and not a 
few crotchets, it is a very interesting and decidedly readable 
book, which cannot fail to instruct the class for whom it is 
specially intended. 
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All communications must hear the signature of the writer ^ 
not necessarily for publication, 

THE ANNUAL DEATH-RATE. 
(TV the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — Can you oblige me by answering the following 
in your next issue ? What was the annual death-rate per 
1,000 of the whole of the rural portion of England and 
W ales for the year ending 1875 ? 

James Farrington, 
Kirkholm, March 27. Inspector of Nuisances. 



[The Registrar General in his last quarterly return 
reports that the^te of mortality during the year 1875 in 
the population, estimated at rather more than ten millions 
of persons, living in the whole of the rural districts of 
England and Wales was equal to 20*7 per i,oco. This 
rate exceeded by 1*4 per 1,000 the average annual rate in 
the same population during the ten preceding years.^ED.] 
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NORTON'S TUBE-WELLS. 

In the paper which we recently published by Dr. 
Wilson on the sanitation of rural small urban districts, 
special mention was made of Norton's Abyssinian tube- 
wells as being the best and most available means of ob- 
taining a pure water-supply in villages. This so-called 
Abyssinian system of tube-wells is by no means new, al- 
though the special merits of these wells have not been so 
well recognised as they deserve to be. It will not be out 
of place, therefore, for us to explain the method in which 
they are used. 

The patent * Abyssinian * tube- wells consist of pointed 
and drilled tubes of special strength and manufacture ; they 
are either driven or screwed into the earth without any 
removal of the soil. As no well is excavated it is impos- 
sible for these tubes to be contaminated by surface drainage, 
for as the earth round them has been closely compressed 
by the tube itself, it is denser than the surrounding soil. 

The water is ahvays drawn fresh from the water-seam, 
and is not allowed to stagnate by remaining exposed in a 
reservoir. In well-sinking, when a large body of water is 
met with, whatever its quality, it must be taken, as the 
operators would be drowned out in attempting to go 
deeper. 

The tube-well, on the contrary, can be driven to the 
bottom of the first water-seam, and, if necessary, into 
another still deeper, and each strata of water remains 
isolated. A striking example of this was furnished at 
Deal, in Kent; a brackish water was found in driving the 
first twenty feet, a pure fresh \vater was reached at forty- 
five feet, and below that another supply of salt water was 
found that was traced down to a dispth of 100 feet. By 
any other method it would have been impossible to have 
obtained the pure fresh water between the two brackish 
layers of water. 

In digging wells it is usual to choose a dry season 
when the water level is low, but as a drought cannot 
always be waited for, it becomes necessary at times to 
deepen the dug well in an exceptionally dry season, in order 
to secure a permanent supply. These tube-wells can be 
driven as many feet into the water as is necessary, and thus 
become independent of a drought that would leave all the 
dug wells of a neighbourhood dry. As an instance of the 
rapidity with which these wells can be sunk, it may be 
mentioned that an « Abyssinian * tube-well of sixty feet 
deep is frequently made in a couple of days, and water clear 
as crystal obtained from it a few hours after completion. 

The temperature of water obtained by means of an 
* Abyssinian ' tube-well is uniform. The engineer at 
Messrs. Allsopp*s brewery took the temperature of the 
water obtained from the thirty tube-wells in use at their 
brewery at Burton-on-Trent, and found that through the 
whole of the summer months it never exceeded 49^. 

By means of horizontal mains numbers of tube-wells 
can be coupled together, and larger supplies be obtained 
than is possible at the same outlay by any other means. 
At Burton-on-Trent 2,000,000 gallons daily are pumped 
by the brewers from * Abyssinian * tube-wells. The new 
waterworks at Carmarthen depend for their entire supply 
on tube-wells. 

The value of such a simple and ready meansof obtaining 
pure water free from surface contamination canno t be over- 
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•estimated. These wells possess, in fact, all the advantages 
of the Artesian system, without the enormous cost, and are 
also entirely free from the danger of surface-drainage or the 
dripping of contaminated water. The advantages which 
they possess also of passing through several layers of water 
of dinerent degrees of impurity, and of tapping the special 
strata which may be desired, is a very great one. 

These special tube wells were in use during the 
Ashantee expedition, and were found to be invaluable in 
obtaining a constant supply of pure water for the troops. 
The War Office, fully recognising their merits, ordered a 
quantity to be sent to Cape Coast Castle, and have also 
given instructions that the Royal Engineers shall be regu- 
larly drilled in the working of them. They have been in 
use for some years in the breweries of Messrs Allsopp, 
Bass, the Burton Brewery Co., the Carmarthen Water 
Works, the County Asylum, Lancaster, and very many 
-other large consumers. Whilst these are capable of being 
sunk to a sufficient depth and capacity to deliver from 
2,000 to 50,000 gals, per hour, they are made sufficiently 
small to be within the means and requirements of the smaU 
householder, the diameter of the bore-pipe being in such 
cases one-and-a-quarter inches internal. For a tube of 
that dimension the price would be for 15 ft. depth 5/. lOf.; 
30 ft. 10/., and for depths below that 30 ft. i/. per yard. 

The tubes, therefore, can be readily sunk below the 
percolations of soakage water, and solve in a great measure 
that almost insuperable sanitary difficulty, the water-supply 
for rural and sanitary districts. For great depths and 
through strata that cannot be pierced by percussion and 
displacement of earth, a hole has to be bored before sinking 
the tubes. By this means the wells can be sunk through 
any strata and to any depth that may be required. The 
manufacturers and patentees are Messrs Le-Grand and Sut- 
-cliif, 100, Bunhill Row, E.C., who invite inspection of 
these Abyssinian wells. 

MAGNESILYNE. 
Messrs. Kinmond and Co. of Leamington, have lately 
introduced a new saline, under this title. The preparation is 
•an extremely elegant one, being perfectly soluble and effer- 
vescent. With regard to its therapeutic qualities, the 
makers guarantee it to contain 60 per cent, of ordinary 
crystallised citrate of magnesia, in combination with citric 
acid, bicarbonate of sodium, and sugar. The enumeration 
•of these constituents will at unce demonstrate the utility of 
the compound, in all cases where the occasional or habitual 
use of a mild aperient is considered desirable ; whilst the 
care with whicn it is compounded renders it as little un- 
pleasant to the palate as anything of the kind can possibly 
be. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

BiRKBBCKy Henry, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the North 
Walshaxn Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Blakelev, Mr. Samuel, has been appointed Clerk to the South 
Crosland Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Britton, Thomas, M.D., Univ. ;St. And., M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A- 
Lond., S.Sc. Cert. Cabtab., has been re-appointed Medical Officer 
of Health for the Barkisland, Brighouse, Eiland, Hipperholme, 
Luddenden-Foot, Mideley, Northowram, Queensbury, Rastrick, 
Rishwovth, Shelr, Southovrram, Sowerby, Sowerby>Bridge, Soy- 
land, and Warley Urban and Halifax Rural Sanitary District for 
five years, at an increased salary of 700/. per annum. 

Brown, James C, O.Sc, has been appointed Public Analyst for the 

County of Lancaster. 
'Cameron, Charles Alexander. L.K.Q.CP. Irel., F.R.CS. IreL, 
Ph. D., has been appointed Public Analyst for the County Down, 
40/. per annum, and 2x. ftd. to lOf . ftd. per analysis. 

Dyb, Mr. James, has been appointed Surveyor, Inspector of Nui- 
sances, and Collector to the North Walshain Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 

PoNTEPRACT, Samuel, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 
South Crosland Urban Sanitary Authority. 

-Scott, Wentworth Lascelles. F.CS., etc., has been re*appointed 
Public Analyst for Staffordshire. 



Sterling, Robert, L.R.CS. Irel., LR-CP. Edin., LM. Ro.. 
Hofip. Dub., has been appointed Medical Officer of HoMtfor 
the Knocktopher Subdistnct of the Tfaomastown Rural SsotaiT 
District, vice Blunden, resigned. 



VACANCIES. 

BiLSTON Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and Eiumtecr: 
soo/. per annum. Application, xoth instant, to J. D. Waad^ 
clerk. 

Hbckmondwike Urban Sanitary District. Medkal Oflkcr ot 
Health. Application, April 30, to the Clerk to the Authocitr. 

KiNGSTON-uPON-HuLX, Urban Sanitary DISTRICT. Mcdkal 
Officer of Health : 500/. per annum. 

Lepton Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Hcakk. 

Leyburn Rural Sanitary Authority. Treasurer. 

PONTEFRACT UrBAN SaNITARY AUTHORITY. Qeik. 

Tredegar Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. App&otiah 
X5th insL, to J. A. Shepard, Qerk to the Authority. 



SANITARY PATENTS. 

492. Improvements in the application of magnetism for the prooodaR, 
restoration, and preservation of heuth. Charles Weagbtrnm 
Harrison, South Kensington, London. 

6x2. Improvements in the manufacture of artificial fiiel, and m & 
treatment of the substance of which such fuel is coDpoKd, 
and in the method of moulding the same into blodts, sad d 
employing the latter for the purposes of oombu^ioL Wi&a 
Haggett, AY*^^*^*^* Hertfordshire. 

6a8. Improvements in the manufacture of a chemical comhiMtinB or 
combinations, and in the processes employed therefor, ^ach 
is or are designed for use either as a purifier or puriners far 
bathing or other like purposes, or for the purpose of restoraf 
animal or vegetable substances. Henry BoUmann Coodr, 
Battersea, Surrey. 

7x3. Improvements in apparatus employed for heating or oooldag pi>> 
poses. Jose)^ William Priestley, Halifiix, Yorkshire. 

751. Improvements m apparatus for indicating auid j^rercntiflg tk 
escape of gas from main pipes and connectians, psm d 
which are also applicable to water pipes, William John Wana, 
South Shields, Durham. 

766W Improvements in apparatus for dearing and carting innd frw 
roads. Gilbert Smelt Knott, Dulwich, Surrey. 

993. Improvements in dry closets or commodes. Charles Sjfdaex 
j^mith, Birmingham. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3xaa Preservation of alimentary substances. £. G. Brewer, C3iaactt7 
Lane. 

The materials are suspended in chamber, and subjected to fbaa 
from the following composition : 5 per cenL marine salt, s per cesL 
fine pepper, 95 per cenL sulphur. 

3157. Water-closets. J. Grave, Manchester. 

This invention consists in making the basin of an improved ^spe. 
that is to say, placing the off passage eccentric to the basin, and ia jb 
improved mode of aomitting the flushing water to the basin, vhercbf 
the basin is thoroughly cleaned by the flushing water. 

3x63. Treating sewage. A. M. Clarke, Chancery Lane. 

This invention relates to piuifying, claiifying, and reoderac ia- 
odorous, sewage water and other im^re waters, and is baaed oe tbe 
employment for the purpose of certam chemical reagents, whick nir 
be employed either together or separately, viz., ftrtt, almmBatea 
soda, together with chloride of calcium if desired ; seooodlr, ahamote 
of soda ; and afterwards phosphoric acid or an alkaline phospb^Ki « 
a soluble phosphate of hme or of magnesia ; thirdly, phoaidi^ d 
soda and a soluble salt of magnesia ; fourdily, of nitrous or h;^ 
nitrous acids or nitrous vapours. 

3x74. Heating apparatus. B. Looker, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Thb invention mainly consists in an apparatus oonstracxed with *■ 
base or stand of circular or other suitable form whkh has a ccainl 
openine ; upon this a dome-shaped section or inverted cup is pbced, 
which has a corresponding opening through it so nMe tut tbe 
material surrounding the opening fits into but does not dose the saac 
and the dome-shaped section or cup piece has perforations in it. AaT 
suitable number of these domes or sectional pieces can be fitted above 
to any convenient and desirable extent, care being taken that xIm* 
perforations shall not be directly over one another. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday 
in^t ttfid may be ordered direct from the Pmkliskers, Am»»*^ 
Subscription, xjs, 4//^ i/ree ly post, 19J. 6d, 

Heading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitaxt RE- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had direct from tkc 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, price y, eadu 
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SAinTABY OBGAinSATIOir. 

BY H. HEYGATE PHILLIPS, M.D., S.Sc, Cert., 

Cambridge. 

There are a few points in connection with 
sanitary organisation to which it may perhaps not 
be out of place to direct attention just at present; 
their importance, as well as the facilities for can-}'- 
ing them into effect under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, renders it imperative that 
they should not be lost sight of, but that they should 
be brought prominently forward, and attention 
directed to them, in the hope that we may yet see a 
more methodical and systematic organisation for 
health purposes established throughout this country. 
There is nothing new in these points ; their principle 
has already in great part been conceded, and in 
some cases they have been partially carried into 
effect, but what is required is more system and more 
method in carrying them out. 

The first of these points to which attention should 
be directed is, the absolute necessity of a systematic 
and comprehensive mapping out of the whole 
country into large districts of convenient size, for 
the appointment of medical of]&cers of health de- 
barred from private practice, and devoting their 
whole time to their duties. The second, and one 
which is intimately connected with the first, is the 
necessity in any efficient and well digested system 
of sanitary organisation of utilising the services of 
the poor law medical officers of the country as local 
or assistant medical officers of health, of constituting 
them in fact the intelligence department of the 
sanitary system, by whom information would be 
obtained on the spot and transmitted upward till it 
reaches the chief of the staff. 

Incidentally other matters may be referred to in 
connection with the working of &e' Public Health 
Acts, which would undoubtedly facilitate the despatch 
of business, such as the delegating of their sanitary 
powers to a special conunittee by rural authorities, 
and the necessity to the medical officer of health of 
procuring earlier information of the outbreak of in- 
fectious diseases. Several of the points here referred 
to are foreshadowed in the powers conferred by the 
Public Health Act, 1875 (sect. 286), on the Local 
Government Board ; and if universally carried into 
effect there can be no doubt that an immense benefit 
to the cause of sanitary organisation would be the 
result 

In several parts of the country at the present 
time, notably in Wales, the first of these points is 
being more or less developed by the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, but we hear very little 
about the second. 

It certainly appears to be a happy omen of what is 
likely ultimately to be the sanitary policy of the Local 
Government Board, that such powers as are conferred 
by Section 286 have been seen to be necessary, and 
have been taken, and as to the necessity of their 
being carried into effect, few who have studied the 
subject will have any doubt whatever. Of course 
sanitary reform, like all other reforms, must be pro- 
ceeded with gradually and to some extent tentatively, 
and public opinion must be educated up to it ; but 
the experience of the last three years has thrown 
sufficient light on the subject to show the broad lines 



on which any general system should be carried out 
and organised. 

With regard to the first of these points, namely, 
the systematic division of the country into convenient 
districts large enough to employ the whole time of 
efficient chief medical officers of health, its principle 
has been admitted, and it has been more or less 
acted upon wherever the local authorities have been 
capable of being induced to see the wisdom and 
policy of carrying it out ; but to be effective it must 
be general, it must be the rule and not the exception. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the size of 
the districts to be allotted to these officers, and also 
whether they should be appointed by a combination 
of the local authorities and be resident in their 
districts, or be in effect an expansion of the present 
medical department of the Local Government Board, 
by which each would have a certain portion of the 
country consigned to his care and make regidar 
circuits through his district for inspection purposes, 
but the necessity of more method and more univer- 
sality in these appointments is a matter upon which 
there can be no reasonable doubt 

We have at present combined districts formed 
almost at random, some large and unwieldy and 
practically unworkable, others too small to give a 
sufficient salary to, or provide work to occupy the 
time of, a highly trained medical officer of health. 

It appears to be essential that the areas should be 
determined and mapped out by the central authority, 
and that they should be formed on a definite system, 
so as to coincide as far as possible with the natural 
divisions of the country, whether counties or other- 
wise, so that when so formed they may continue per- 
manently, and not be liable to be broken up or 
altered without due cause, as nothing is more likely 
to deter men of standing and ability from relinquish- 
ing private practice in order to take a large sanitary 
appointment than the feeling of insecurity created by 
the fact that at the whim or pleasure of the com- 
bining authorities, any one or more of them may 
withdraw from the combination at the end of a few 
years, and the salary of the medical officer be cut 
down to a sum which would no longer make it worth 
his while to retain the appointment or devote his 
whole time to the work. If we are to get really good 
and efficient men for these appointments, they must 
be permanent, and there must be no uncertainty 
about their tenure so long as the officer is able and 
willing to do his duty. 

Mr. Simon in his evidence before the Royal 
Sanitary Commission gives the preference to * super- 
intending medical officers employed by the central 
office, each having a certain fraction of the country 
allotted to him as his district, within which he should 
reside as its superintending sanitary officer, watching 
the epidemics and sanitary administration of that 
portion of the country, and reporting from time to 
time to the central office, from which his instructions 
would be derived.' There is much to be said in 
favour of this plan ; we should thus get highly trained 
sanitary officers acting on a uniform system, and 
thoroughly independent in the discharge of their 
duties, which is a most important point, and one 
very difficult to secure under the present system of 
joint appointment, in which the medical officers must 
be more or less under the necessity of keeping in the 
good graces of their many masters, lest their appoint- 
ments should not be renewed at the end of their 
term. These officers would be appointed and paid 
by the Local Government Board, just in the same 
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way that the present poor-law inspectors are ap- 
pointed and paid, and would exercise superintending 
and administrative functions in their respective 
districts, the poor-law medical officers being univer- 
sally employra as medical officers of health of the 
first instance. 

This brings us naturaUy to the second point, 
namely the necessity in any efficient system of sani- 
tary organisation of utilising the services of the poor 
law m^cal officers as assistant health officers. It 
cannot fail to strike any impartial observer, who 
remarks the great stress laid by the report of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission on Uie utilisation of the 
poor-law medical staff for health purposes, how little 
has yet been done in this direction. On turning to 
page 34 of the report we find the following state- 
ments : ^The fitness of the poor-law medical 
officers for larger sanitary works than they now dis- 
charge cannot be doubted, they are all fully qualified 
practitioners, intimately acquainted with the poorer 
classes, among whom are the most frequent needs 
of employing sanitary skill, and the best opportu- 
nities for sanitary studies ; they are, generally speak- 
ing, sensible, humane, and well-informed men, they 
are constantly engaged in the cure of diseases, and 
through their intimate knowledge of their several 
districts have the best opportunities of tracing the 
sources of disease.' And in many other parts of 
the report and evidence we have similar emphatic 
statements as to their fitness for sanitary employ- 
ment, and the necessity of their being made the 
' basis ' of the public health staff in this country. 

Let us contrast with these statements the actual 
state of affairs as at present existing. In no case 
have the medical officers of districts yet been em- 
ployed in the capacity contemplated by the report 
of the Royal Sanitary Conunission, namely in that of 
assistant medical officers of health. It is true that 
in 'some parts of the country they have been ap- 
pointed, each in his own district, sole sanitary 
officers, but in this capacity, without an administra- 
tive head to co-ordinate and work out their indi- 
vidual efforts, it is hopeless to expect that they can 
effect much good, or that they will not in many cases 
drift into a system of more or less inactivity, which 
they frequently find by experience to be more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit which pervades their employ- 
ers. We may see a pretty good example of this in 
the working of the Irish Public Health Act, where the 
system of appointing the poor-law medical officers 
as sole medical officers of health has been tried on a 
large scale, and where there can be no hesitation in 
saying that they are thoroughly dissatisfied with their 
position, and that a change must soon be made unless 
the system is to be allow^ to break down altogether; 
in fact it will not work. This is a very different 
thing from that of employing the district medical 
officers in the capacity here advocated; that of assistant 
medical officers of health to a chief medical officer 
acting over a lai^e area, to whom their reports and 
recommendations would be sent, and who would thus 
have both the local information and the co-operation 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the sanitary 
acts as occasion required. The converse system, that 
of employing a single medical officer of health over 
a large area, without giving him the local assistance 
of the district medical officers as coadjutors and 
assistants, has been largely tried here in England, 
and in this case also more or less £ulure has been 
&e result, but from a different cause. How often do 
we find the complaint made by medical officers of 



combined districts of the difficulty, nay the impossi- 
bility, of getting information of the occurrence of 
contagious diseases. It is often not until several deaths 
have taken place, representing many cases of sick- 
ness, that the medical officer of health hears anything 
at all about the existence of these diseases in a 
place, and then perhaps the seeds of infection have 
been spread broadcast far and wide, where had the 
first case been promptly brought to his notice it 
might have been isolated, and in fact stamped out 
by judicious measures taken in time to prevent the 
spread of contagion. 

In Section 286 of the Public Health Act, 1875,1! 
is provided that there may be assigned by the Local 
Government Board to the district medical officer of a 
imion such duties in rendering local assistance to the 
medical officer of a combined district as the board 
may think fit, etc. ; but this part of the section does 
not appear yet to have been acted upon by either the 
Local Government Board or the local authorities, and 
therefore has remained up to the present to aU intents 
and purposes a dead letter. The nearest approach 
to a recognition of anything of the kind is to be found 
in a correspondence which took place in September 
last between the board and Dr. Horace Swete, medical 
officer of health for the Droitwich urban and rural 
sanitary authorities, with reference to returns of 
sickness, in which it is stated that 'the board con- 
sider it is competent for the urban sanitary authority, 
if they think proper to do so, to make an arrange- 
ment to pay the district medical officers reasonable 
remuneration for supplying him as medical officer of 
health with information which he requires for the 
efficient discharge of his duties.' It would appear, 
however, from the wording of the section itself that 
the discretion rests not so much with the local 
authority as with the Local Government Board, who 
have the power to assign specific health duties to the 
district medical officers, and to call upon the local 
authority to pay for them; until this has been done 
it is not likely that the local authorities will have the 
inclination to take the initiative even if they have the 
power. 

What is wanted in 'fact is, as has been before 
stated, first the employment of the district medical 
officers (each in his own district) as officers of health 
of the first instance ; and secondly, taking the dis- 
trict as the unit, the grouping together of all of them 
lying within a particular area into a large combined 
district presided over and superintended by a highly 
<][ualified chief officer of health, devoting his wtiole 
time to the duties. Both of these are necessary to 
success, it is to the combination of the two that «e 
must look for an efficient system of sanitary organisa- 
tion ; either without the other must be incomplete 
and more or less inefficient. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Henley for the 
county of Oxford in 1873, originally to a great 
extent embodied this principle of combination, and 
it is much to be regretted that it was only partially 
carried out By him it was proposed, in the first 
place, to appoint one medical officer of health for 
the union county of Oxford, and secondly, to give 
him local assistance by appointing the disdict 
medical officers in the various unions as a ssistant 
officers of health, with an addition to their salaries. 
The first part was acted on and carried oat by tibe 
local authorities, but the second unfortunately was 
postponed by them to a more convenient season, 
which has apparently not yet arrived ; the only 
point in which the scheme here advocated dififers 
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from his is that the district medical officers should 
be appointed and paid by the local authorities^ but 
the chief medical officer should be appointed and 
paid by Government 

There are two other points, a few remarks upon 
which may not be out of place before concluding 
this paper. The first is the advisability of consti- 
tuting a special committee of the board of guardians 
in niral districts to all intents and purposes the rural 
sanitary authority instead of the whole board. For 
practical purposes a sanitary committee of this sort 
would take more interest in their duties, and the 
sanitary work of the district would be more efficiently 
and vigorously carried out Where the board as a 
whole acts as the sanitary authority, and meets first 
(as it usually does) for the discharge of poor law 
work proper, the sanitary business being brought on 
later, perhaps at the fag end of the meeting, it is 
only natural to expect that this last should come off 
second best Having perhaps spent several hours 
in poor law work, and many of the members coming 
from a distance and anxious to get away, it is some- 
times difficult to induce a sufficient number to re- 
main to constitute a quorum, and but little interest 
is apt to be taken in the proceedings by those who 
do remain, whereas in most boards of guardians 
there might easily be found a sufficient number of 
members, who, if specially appointed as a committee 
for the despatch of sanitary business, and holding 
special meetings for that purpose alone, would take 
more interest in the work, which would therefore be 
more efficiently done. In cases where the decision 
of the conmiittee would involve a large expenditure 
for permanent works beyond a certain fixed amount, 
it might perhaps be advisable for them to have to 
refer back to a committee of the whole board, but in 
all other cases their decision should be final, and 
they should be, in fact, the sanitary authority for the 
despatch of all ordinary business connected with 
public health. This may seem a small matter, but 
it appears to have been found in practice to be a fact 
that, in unions where this suggestion is carried out, 
the sanitary supervision and working of the authority 
is much more efficient and satisfactory. 

The last point which will be alluded to here, 
and it is one to which many medical officers of 
health have already drawn attention, is the neces- 
sity for an amendment of the law whereby it may be 
made compulsory on some person to give immediate 
notice to the medical officer of health of the occur- 
rence of a case of infectious disease in a house. In 
cases where a medical man is called in the duty 
might devolve upon him ; in other cases the house- 
holder or head of the family should be made respon- 
sible that notice is given, a penalty being attached 
in default If we had some such enactment as this, 
the power of the medical officer of health to grapple 
with epidemics would be immensely strengthened, 
and the spread of contagion be confined within 
much narrower limits than it is at present This 
last point would be in a great measure gained by the 
poor-law medical officers being appointed assistant 
health officers, as the most dangerous cases and 
those in which contagion would be most liable to 
spread would probably come under their care, and 
they wouldy as a matter of course, at once report all 
such cases to the chief officer, and in concert with 
him be able to take effective measures to prevent 
the spread of disease. 



HASTY BURIALS. 

BY MAURICE DAVIS, M.D. 

The subject of early interments, as practised by 
the Jews since their dispersion, and which is now 
engaging the serious attention of the council of the 
United Synagogue, is not by any means a new ques- 
tion. It was debated under the leadership of the 
celebrated philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, a century 
ago ; but the Conservative element, having been very 
strong, prevailed so as to leave the practice in its 
wonted groove until the recent occurrence of one 
or two hurried burials aroused the attention of 
the authorities and stimulated them to make in- 
quiries into the extent, advantages, and risks of the 
custom. 

This practice appears to be only half of that which 
was followed when the Jews were a nation ; at that 
time, the bodies of the dead, closely watched, were 
exposed for three days within a cave, upon the ledge 
of some rock, and then, the signs of death being 
unmistakable, were buried without a coffiiL Henc^ 
the uses of the cave of Machpelah and other similar 
places, serving the purposes at once of concealment 
and exposure. 

In cases of execution, wherein there could not be 
any doubt of actual extinction of life, burial was im- 
mediate ; as the presence of man slain by violence 
was regarded as a reproach to the Creator in whose 
image he was made. 

The buiial of a criminal before sun-down is a 
distinct Biblical mandate, and authorities have in- 
ferred from this a general command to bury the 
dead out of sight; and hence it was the practice in all 
cases of death by violence or accident to bury without 
delay. But this rapid removal of cases of undoubted 
death did not prevent the tender and anxious watch- 
ing exhibited towards those who might be the 
subjects of suspended animation, instances of which 
are frequently recorded in the Talmud, and against 
which caution is as frequently enjoined. Moreover, 
learned Jews regard the resuscitation of the widow's 
son, by Ehjah, and that of the man thrown into the 
grave against the bones of Elisha, as cases of sus- 
pended animation, and not miracles. 

As circumstances changed, and caves were no 
longer available to the scattered people, who now 
took refuge in crowded towns, they did not forget 
their early lessons to bury the dead out of sight, but 
omitted to observe the first part of their early custom 
intended to establish that the quiet of the tomb was 
that of actual death, and not that of suspended life. 
Hence the necessity for this inquiry. 

The Council of the United Synagogue appointed 
a committee to search into the question, and their 
report represents thorough and careful work, in 
which, no doubt, they received marked assistance 
from their able secretary. Dr. Asher, who combines 
with his profound knowledge of Hebrew and Jewish 
history, the special knowledge of a well-trained and 
experienced physician. 

The committee took care to fortify themselves at 
the onset with a letter from the Chief Rabbi, Dr. 
Adler, who says : ' Jewish law is certainly stringent in 
enforcing that the buriaJ of a corpse shall not be 
needlessly delayed. . . . But at the same time there 
can be no doubt that the prohibition directed against 
unnecessary delay in interment applies only to those 
cases in which absolute certainty exists that death has 
taken place.* 

The conmiittee cite the evidence of witnesses. 
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consisting of watchers of the dead and undertakers, 
disclosing some startling instances of suspended 
animation ; and then follows a consideration of the 
report of M. Devergie read before the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris, 1873, which concludes thus : 'In 
the result it is only either cadaveric rigidity or 
decomposition which is the sure test of actual death 
having occurred.' 

Many able men entertain great confidence in the 
indications of the thermometer as showing the 
gradual cooling of the body for determining the 
absence of life, but Casper speaks of a 'case of an 
old and very fat woman who had been strangled ; 
the body cold, indeed, externally, but internally, in 
both throat and abdomen, retaining a degree of heat 
quite perceptible to all bystanders/ 

The ligature, also, appears at first sight worthy 
of confidence, but it is possible, although circtdation 
must go on, even if life be suspended, yet that the cur- 
rent may be too slow and the stream too small to be 
detected by any such means. All the other early signs, 
even when they concur, do no more than incUcate a 
high probability of death ; and these require a special 
knowledge for their interpretation even to prove that 
probability. The so-caUed certificate of death de- 
manded by law from the medical attendant is really 
only a certificate of disease, as shown by the per- 
mission to insert ' died, as V am informed ' ; hence 
in the case of an early interment it may be left to 
the judgment of an uninstructed person to solve a 
problem by si^s of uncertain import even to the 
minds of qualified observers, and thus there may 
be delivered to the grave a body manifesting such 
indications of death as have been repeatedly proved 
to be quite compatible with life. 

Except in cases of death from infectious diseases, 
for which the committee recommend appropriate 
treatment, there is no danger from the presence of 
a corpse until decomposition has set in, and there- 
fore there cannot be any reason beyond that of con- 
venience for hurrying an interment, and convenience 
can never be urged as a justification for a possible 
homicide. 

Different opinions favour indications more or 
less worthy of reliance, but all authorities coincide 
in estimating post mortem rigidity and decom- 
position as the most certain signs ; and as these 
phenomena can be recognised as well by the general 
public as by skilled observers, there appears to 
be no question that the time at which one or both 
shall arrive ought to be the earliest period at which 
the interment of a body, dead from natural causes, 
should be permitted. 

Thus, then, as the law of the land does not 
demand a bond fide certificate of death ; as it is not 
the practice for the medical attendants, in all cases, 
to inspect the bodies of the supposed dead ; and as, 
if they did, they could not pronounce with absolute 
certainty the presence of death until after the lapse 
of a certain though varying time, it follows that it 
is imperative to wait for such marks as shall testify, 
beyond a doubt, that life is not only probably but 
absolutely extinct 

The recommendation of the committee travels 
further than this, and urges that although bodies 
should be admitted without a certificate to the 
mortuaries, yet that ' no body should be admitted 
to a cemetery for interment unless it be certified by 
a competent medical practitioner that he has seen 
the body, and that death has absolutely occurred, 



and that either cadaveric rigidity has taken place, or 
that decomposition has set in.' 

Since the above was written the council ha?e 
adopted, with some modifications, the report of die 
committee, and have resolved to lestabUsh moitnary 
houses, and regulate the interval between death and 
burial, thus taking the first step in this country 
towards legislating for the safety of the trance-bound. 
This regulation may be ranked with those early 
Jewish laws which directed extra-mural interments, 
and enjoined that no intelligent person shall dvdl 
in a city which has not proper drainage, a physician, 
a surgeon, and a public bath. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, ivitk a vuw 
to publication, announcements of meetings^ n- 
ports of proceedings, and abstrtuts or originds 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



METBOPOLITAir BBEATHING 

SPACES. 

It is encouraging to notice the growing interest 
which is felt by Londoners in the preservation d 
breathing spaces. The vast area of bricks and 
mortar which we call the Metropolis is perpetually 
extending outwards and taking in new tracts of the 
countr)', and it is of course whilst this process is 
going on, that the opportunity should be seized of 
saving open spots here and there ' all round,' in 
order to add — if the simile may be allowed— to the 
cellular tissue which makes the 'lungs' of this vast 
city. It is most essential that such provision should 
be made as and when the opportunity occurs ; b^ 
cause land that is once built upon is practically gone 
for ever, for no one ever dreamed of making open 
spaces by adopting the cumbrous process of pulling 
down houses. But a difficulty lies in the way of the 
more easy and practicable mode of securing open 
spaces for big cities. The greatest need for sadi 
spaces naturally exists in the more central and 
densely populated parts of the town ; and it is ia 
such parts too, that their absence is most keenly felt. 
But imless spaces already exist there — although 
perhaps previously devoted to purposes other than 
those of recreation and enjoyment -they cannot be 
had. In the suburbs, where it is comparatively easy to 
secure any amount of space, which can be obtained 
simply by refraining from building, people naturaSy, 
as a rule, do not set so much value upon the retentioa 
of open spaces because of the fact that they live so 
near to the open country, and do not therefore fed a 
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present need or very keenly anticipate a future need 
for air and recreation ground. It is under such cir- 
cumstances as these that it is especially encouraging 
to note the growth of an intelligent interest in this 
vitally important subject 

The action lately taken by the people of Sydenham, 
which is one of the outlying suburbs of the Metro- 
polis, illustrates the point of the preceding remarks. 
Once this particular district— and the period referred 
to is not very remote — was separated by a good 
stretch of country from London. Now it may almost 
be considered a part of the metropolis of the present 
day. A correspondent, writing to the Times a short 
time since, remarked that * in the year 1819 in Syden- 
ham and its environs 800 acres of common land 
were enclosed, so that this once beautiful rural dis- 
trict is rapidly becoming an integral part of the 
metropolis, Sydenham Chapelry alone having a 
population of more than 25,000.' There is, there- 
fore, very little * open space ' in the district ; but the 
inhabitants are, fortunately, alive to the necessity of 
securing what they can before the insatiate builders 
have 'absorbed.' the entire area. They have accord- 
ingly set on foot a movement for securing a space 
for a public recreation ground, and they are Very 
energetically promoting this movement Recently a 
large and influential meeting of the inhabitants of 
Sydenham and Forest Hill was held, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Dartmouth, to consider 
an offer made by a Mr. Mayow Wynell Adams of a 
piece of land suitable for a public recreation ground. 
The land thus offered by Mr. Adams is 17 J acres in 
extent, and the price wanted for it is 8,500/., or not 
quite 500/. an acre — a sum which in such a neigh- 
bourhood must be considered an extremely moderate 
one. At the public meeting referred to it was unani- 
mously resolved to accept the offer of this land by 
Mr. Adams. A committee was accordingly at once 
appointed to collect the necessary subscriptions, and 
to do everything which is required in connection 
with the purchase and appropriation of the land, 
Mr. W. Taylor Jones, of Sydenham College, being 
appointed honorary secretary. Nearly 1,000/. was, 
it seems, promised at the meeting, the chairman 
contributing 100/., and two gentlemen named Homi- 
man and Spalding, also giving 100/. each towards 
the fund. The Lewisham Board of Works has, it 
appears, undertaken, in the event of the ground 
being secured, to enclose it, plant it, and maintain 
it for the use of the inhabitants. The committee 
might, we think, fairly ask the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for a contribution in aid of this excellent 
movement out of the general metropolitan rates. 
Such help, even if only moderate, would not merely 
encourage the inhabitants of Sydenham to persevere 
in their laudable endeavours to promote the local 
and general health by adding to the number of 
metropolitan breathing spaces, but it would also act 
as an inducement to the inhabitants in other districts 
of the metropolis to ' go and do likewise.' 



The people of Brixton meanwhile appear to be 
in need of a park, although it does not seem that 
any movement has been started in that neighbour- 
hood to secure one. There is, however, a piece of 
land in Brixton called Myatt's fields, several acres 
in extent, which, it is stated, would be well adapted 
for a public park or recreation ground. It is about 
three minutes' walk from the Brixton Road and 
between that and the line which runs from Camber- 
well station to Loughborough Junction, and is also 
near the Camberwell and Walworth Roads. Part of 
this particular piece of land is used as a market 
garden, and a part of it is laid out, though not yet 
appropriated for buildings. It may consequently be 
that the cost of the ground would be somewhat 
high. Still the benefits which would arise from its 
purchase for a recreation ground would unquestion- 
ably be worth the outlay; and this is also a case in 
which the metropolis might fairly, through the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, be asked to contribute 
towards the expense of securing the land. We 
would suggest to the inhabitants of Brixton to take 
the initiatory measures so vigorously adopted by the 
people of Sydenham ; and certainly London in such 
a case should then come to the help of the former if 
they show a desire to * help themselves.' Even now 
there are not too many of such excellent movements 
as that of which Sydenham has given the most recent 
example ; and we hope they will, as we have said, 
multiply ' all round.' 

Uotes 0f l^c Mcch. 

The Justices of Staffordshire have under consideration 
the desirability of appointing one public analyst for the 
whole county, instead of two, as at present. 

The proposed appointment of a public analyst for 
Glamorganshire has been postponed to the Midsummer 
Quarter Session. 

M. WaddiNgton, Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, has signalised his assumption of ofHce by address- 
ing a circular to the Prefects on the destruction of the small 
birds, and the consequent injury done to agricultural 
interests. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Botanical Society, 
Professor Bentley made some interesting remarks respect- 
ing the coca plant (erythroxylon coca), now in flower in the 
economic greenhouse in the Society's garden. Professor 
Bendey stated that coca leaves were largely used in Peru 
as a masticatory, and that the Indians ascribed to them 
most extraordinary virtues. 

Italian engineering loses an illustrious representative 
in Signor Severino Grattoni, who died at Turin on the 
3rd inst. His name will always be honourably associated 
with the Mont Cenis tunnel, an undertaking planned, 
under Count Cavour's auspices, by Sommeiller and Gran- 
dis, who also invented the instruments required for its 
completion, but were indebted to Signor Grattoni for its 
actual execution, amid obstacles which would have baf&ed 
any engineer of inferior eneigy or resource. He sat as 
deputy in six Parliaments, where his opinions carried much 
weight. 
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The Shardlow rural sanitary authority have, at the 
request of the ratepayers of Normanton, decided to apply 
to the Ix>cal Government Board for urban powers for that 
parish. 

Thirty-three metropolitan vestries or district boards 
have made arrangements to supply their health officers 
weekly with the roistered particulars of all the deaths in 
their respective districts ; but the vestry of St. George, 
Hanover Square, appear to have neglected to procure this 
information for their health officer, thus leaving him in the 
dark as to the existence of infectious diseases which may be 
fatal to their constituents. The vestries of Clerkenwell, 
Bethnal Green, Mile End Old Town, as well as the district 
boards of Holbom and Whitechapel, have adopted a 
similar course. 

The population of Ireland is not materially decreasing 
now. The Registrar General reports that although the 
year 1875 had a birth-rate below and a death-rate above 
the last five years' average, yet the births registered ex- 
ceeded the r^stered deaths by 40,139, and that the 
number of emigrants who left Irish ports in the year was 
but 52,397, which number is reduced to 51,462 if we 
deduct 935 described as ' residents of other countries ' who 
embarked at Irish ports. This shows a decrease in the 
year 1875 of 11,323 in the population, leaving it at about 
5,300,000 in all. 

A conference of the local authorities of Birmingham 
and the surrounding district has been lately held at Bir- 
mingham, the Mayor, Mr. Chamberlain, presiding, to 
consider the expediency of forming a drainfl4g;e boa^ for 
dealing with the sewage of all the districts by uniting them 
into one. Alderman Avery moved this resolution: 'That 
it is desirable that a united drainage district should be 
fbrmed under the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875, comprising the following sanitary districts, or parts 
of districts: Birmingham, Aston, Balsall Heath, Hands- 
worth, Harbome, Smethwick Urban District Board, and 
West Bromwich Urban District Board, and parts of the 
rural districts of West Bromwich, Solihull, King's Nor- 
ton, and Aston, for the purpose of carrying into effect a 
system of intercepting the outfall of the se\i'age, and of 
disposing of such for the use of such districts and contri- 
butory places.' The resolution was carried, and it was 
further resolved that a joint committee be formed for the 
purpose of preparing a memorial to the Local Government 
Board, and taking such steps as may be necessary to obtain 
the formation of the proposed united district. 



The official returns for the half-year ending Michaelmas, 
1875, show that there \i'as expended in England and 
Wales 717,375/. in in-maintenance of paupers, and 
1,414,901/. in outdoor relief, making a total of 2,132,276/., 
which is less by 6*2 per cent, than in the corresponding 
half of 1874, and by 9-1 per cent than that of 1873. '^^^ 
average price of wheat being as low as 45J. 9</., bread and 
flour were much cheaper than in the two former years ; so 
also were potatoes, but beef and mutton were dearer than 
in 1874. About six-sevenths of the expenditure for out- 
door relief was given in money, and only one-seventh in 
kind. It will be observed that the expenditure on outdoor 
relief was about double the expenditure applied to in- 
maintenance. But in the south-midland, the eastern, and 
the north-midland divisions it was about treble, and in the 
south-western it was more than four times the expenditure 
on in-maintenance. In the Welsh division it was more 
than seven times the in-maintenance expenditure, but this 
was partly excused by the strike and lock-out. On the 
other hand, in the north-western division (Lancashire and 
Cheshire) die expenditure on outdoor relief was little more 
than that on in-maintenance ; and in the metropolis 
it was a great deal less, more than three-fifths of the 
whole expenditure on relief being applied in the shape of 
in-nudntenance. 



At Cannock, an adjowiwd meeting has been hdd to 
consider the desirability of forming a local board. The 
vicar presided, and recommended that the fiutherconsiden- 
tion of the subject should be postponed until the nmlBT 
authority had developed their plans for a sewage-fann nd 
main drainage. After explanations from the clerk to the 
guardians and rural sanitary authority, and speeches \s^ 
several owners and ratepayers, it was resolved, 'That it 
was highly necessary that the rural sanitary aiUhoritysboold 
obtain the necessary urban powers so far as concerned that 
parish,' and the proposal to form a local board was 
dropped. 

SANITARY CONFERENCE AT DtSSELDORF. 
The fourth meeting of the German Public Health 
Association will be held in Diisseldorf on June 29 and 30 
and July I. Among the subjects for discussion pUced on 
the programme are: the importance of control of the 
milk-supply to towns ; the dangers to human health from 
diseased domestic animals, and the means of averting 
them ; the influence of modem instxuction in schools on 
the health of the growing race ; and questions regarding 
sewerage of towns, etc. 

WHY THE SINK SMELLS. 
The universal story that the sink smells before rain 
tells its own tale. A foul smelling sink is a dangenns 
barometer. Apart from the ordinary foul emanations from 
the sewer which find their way into the house by this 
means, there is constant danger of the products of disease 
being carried by this route from house to house. The 
simplest sanitary code requires that every house should be 
cut off from the possibly dangerous emanations of others. 
There is abundant testimony to show not only that diseases 
such as typhoid fever may be propagated in this way, hot 
that it is by no means an uncommon method. 



HEALTH AND RENT. 

Mr. North in a recent report to the urban sanibuy 
authority of York shrewdly remarks : — People ought to 
know, and in time will learn, that wholesome houses aie 
the most profitable to their owners, apart from the qnestioa 
of the cost which sickness entails on the community (for 
every sickness is a loss to the country, if not in the fonn 
of the poor-rates, in the diminution of profitable industry), 
people do not like to leave comfortable houses, and for this 
reason, rents are more secure. But men do 'flit' inces- 
santly from unwholesome ones, and I suspect much rent is 
forgotten in their migrations. 



ARSENICAL WALL-PAPERS. 
Dr. Hodges, the county analyst, presented the fol- 
lowing important report to the grand jury for the county of 
Antrim : * As directed by the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1875, I ^^ ^^ report for the information of the 
grand jury that since last assizes I have submitted to 
chemical examination thirty-four articles, viz., ten sped- 
mens of water, twenty-on« specimens of room^papers, and 
three specimens of coloured stuf&. Fourteen of the speci- 
mens of room-papers were found to contain arsenic in large 
quantity. For several years my attention has been directed 
to the injury to health produced by some of the room- 
papers in use in this country, especi^v of those oolooied 
green with arseniaal pigments. Several cases of dai^eroos 
illness, and of continu^ ill-health, from the eflfects of these 
papers were reported to me since last assizes ; and my 
examination of twenty-one specimens forwarded to me 
from several localities in the county proved that foorteA 
of the papers were covered with a compound containing 
about 50 per cent of arsenic In some of the papers the 
colours were so loosely fixed as to come off on the 
slightest friction. By several ooontries the sade of thsfe 
poisonous papers is prohibited by law, and I take tht 
liberty of suggesting that the grand jury would take into 
consideration the propriety of requesting our county and 
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borough members to direct the attentioa of government to 
the serious danger to public health from the sate of papen 
covered with arsenical colours.' The report was referred 
to a committee for consideration. 



THE SANITARY LAW OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
In the course of a lecture on * The Mosaic Sanitary 
Code, and its influence on the Vitality of the Jewish Race,' 
lately delivered to an audience of Jewish working-men, Dr. 
W. B. Richardson remarked, that many years ago, while 
engaged in an investigation into the cause and nature of the 
cholera epklemic, a statement was made that no Jew had 
died from cholera. The statement, though not strictly 
correct, was yet so near the truth that it struck his attention 
and that of others who were engaged in sanitary work. 
This, he said, led him to the study of the subject of the 
vitality of the Tews, and the result of his research had shown 
that both on the Continent and in this country Jews pos- 
sessed a higher vitality than did the general community by 
i«^om they were surrounded. Tracing the causes for this 
greater longevity, the lecturer said he could not attach too 
much importance to the sanitary laws that obtained amongst 
the Jews, instancing those in regard to diet, cleanliness, 
and abstinence finom strong drink. In fact, the Decalogue 
from beginning to end was one sanitary lesson, teaching 
them to subdue the passions which tormented the brain and 
distressed the spirit. 

A STEP IN ADVANCE AT COVENTRY. 

The sanitary committee of Coventry has lately recom- 
mended the town council to memorialise the Local Govern- 
ment Board to amend the Public Health Act, 1875, so as 
to compel the occupier of a house in which a case of 
infectious disease shall occur to give notice thereof to the 
medical officer of health for the district. Also to require 
the medical attendant to give a similar notice to the 
occupier stating the nature of the disease, and the street, 
and numbor, which notice is to be delivered without delay 
to the medical officer. The committee also recommends 
that due provision be made b^ the sanitary authority for 
the payment of a reasonable fee to the medical attendant 
for fiUing up the said notice. These recommendations 
show a very great advance in the state of public feeling in 
this matter, and we hope in due time to see such a plan 
uniformly adopted throughout England. Of course it 
would be comparatively useless to pass such a resolution as 
the above if a sufficient staff were not employed by the 
sanitary authority to prevent the sick from mingling with 
the healthy until danger of infection had passed, and also 
to compel a proper dbinfection of all the articles which 
had been exposed to infection. It is necessary as regards 
thLc; matter that sanitarians should be strongly imbued with 
the feeling which has so often made the English soldier 
victorious under the most adverse circumstances, viz. that 
he never considers himself to be beaten. The benefit to 
be obtained by the community from the early information 
of the occurrence of infectious diseases by the medical 
officer of health is so great that no amount of effort should 
be spared to render the giving it without delay absolutely 
compulsory. 



influential conmiittee. A circular asking for information 
has been issued by the committee to the mayors, town 
clerks, chairmen and medical officers of boards of h^tfa, 
and other sanitary authorities throughout the kingdom. 
The committee desire to obtain the fullest possible informa- 
tion in reference to the different methods of dealing with 
the sewage in the respective towns and localities, and, in 
addition to the replies to the queries circulated, will be 
glad to receive short papers or memoirs embodying any 
further experience which may be supplied. Representa- 
tives will attend from the principal towns of the kingdom, 
and the conference is expected to be a large one. These 
meetings will be followed by a Sanitary Conference, to be 
held by the British Medical and Social Science Associa- 
tions, on the ensiling days, in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts. 

IDLE REPORTS AND HOW TO PREVENT 

THEM. 

An article has lately appeared in the Western Mercury 
on a plan suggested by Mr. Frederick Smith, of Weston, 
for the prevention of idle reports respecting supposititious 
outbreaks of infectious disease in schools and public esta« 
blishments. Some years since, when two of his children 
were affected with scarlet fever, he advertised the fact in 
the local newspapers, so that any one might be acquainted 
beforehand with the risk he ran in coming to the house. 
Mr. Smith alludes to the injury which several tradesmen 
and schoolmasters had sustained by £ilse reports of the 
presence of epidemic diseases in their establishments. He 
therefore now proposes that the medical officer of health 
should be authorised by the local authority to publish 
weekly returns in the local newspapers of the number of 
persons suffering from infectious diseases, and the number 
of deaths during the preceding week. Also that the 
names and addresses of the parties suffering from any of 
these diseases should be registered at Uie townhall in a 
book kept for the purpose, which should be open for the 
inspection of any inhabitant or visitor. In this way 
danger from visiting infected houses would be avoidea, 
and it would be of especial service to the visitors at seaside 
and other health resorts. 

The proposed plan could be carried out without much 
difficulty, and if generally adopted would undoubtedly 
assist in preventing the spreading of infectious diseases. 
As &r, however, as we have been able to ascertain, casual 
visitors to infected houses rarely contract the disease, 
unless they go into the sick chamber, and we therefore 
think that the proposed plan would not be sufficient, unless 
some means were also adopted for preventing the patient, 
when convalescent, from mixing too soon with healthy 
persons. The great advantage of the plan would be, as 
Mr. Smith truly states, that if it were uniformly carried 
out, ' each town, knowing that concealment was impossible, 
would do its utmost to render itself as healthy as possible, 
and thus an active rivalry would be brought about between 
watering-place and watering-place as to which should 
obtain the prize for salubrity.' 



THE HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

A CONFERENCE on the subject of the Health and 
Sewage of Towns will be held by the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday, May 9, next, at 1 1 o'clock, and continued on the 
following day. The object of the conference is to discuss 
existing information in connection with the results of the 
systems already adopted in various localities, to elicit 
further information thereon, and gather and publish for the 
benefit of the public eenendly the experience gained. The 
introduction of untned schemes will, therefore, not be 
pennitted. The discussion will be taken separately on the 
foUowine divisions, with the various methods of treatment 
which have been tried: — {a) Water-carried Sevrage. 
(^) Dry Sewage. The amngements are in the hands of an 



jSptchil lltporl. 



DR. CORNELIUS B. FOX ON THE IMPURITIES 
IN AIR AND WATER. 

On the 21st ult, Dr. Cornelius B. Fox, health 
officer for East, Central, and South Essex, delivered 
a lecture on the above subjects at Chelm^ord. Dr. 
Fox having made some preliminary remarks as to 
impure air and water, went on to explain in detail 
the different kinds of impurities conmiunicated to the 
air by the lungs and the skin, by combustion, by 
sewage emanations, by gases, by metallic and non- 
metallic dust, etc. The pollution of the air by 
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organic matter, both animal and vegetable, carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, car- 
buretted hydrogen, sulphide of ammonium, were all 
severally adverted to ; and in referring to carbonic 
acid, which is continually being expelled from the 
lungs, the amount of carbon or charcoal thrown off 
into the air by every adult in the twenty-four hours, 
and during every hour, was shown. The vitiation of 
the air of rooms by cast-iron stoves was especially 
referred to. Cast iron, beinjj of a very porous nature, 
permits of the escape into the apartment of the most 
poisonous gas produced by our coal fires, namely, 
carbonic oxide. The lecturer strongly condemned 
the practice of the building of houses without any pro- 
vision for efficient ventilation. Architects, he said, 
design houses, local boards pass the plans, and 
builders erect places, which are totally void of all 
provision for the admission of fresh air, and may be 
likened to holes of Calcutta on a small scale. As 
for supplying change of air by arranging for the 
passage through a room of warmed fresh air in 
winter, and cooled fresh air in summer, of a healthful 
degree of humidity, such a proceeding is never 
dreamt of. The drowsiness which oppresses our 
congregations should more frequently be ascribed 
to the absence of any ventilation than to the cause to 
which it is generally attributed. Omitting all refer- 
ence to the dwellings of the poor, where no attempt 
at pure air is expected, who is there not acquainted 
with the abominable atmosphere to be met with in 
churches, meetings, concert-rooms, and theatres, 
whilst ball-rooms, drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, and 
bedrooms, in the best houses are too often in a most 
disagreeable and unwholesome state of stuffiness. 
The lecturer then went on to speak of the deteriora- 
tion of air by manufactories, such as alkali works, 
copper smelting works, India-rubber works, cement 
works, bleaching works ; by brick fields, glue refiners, 
bone burners, slaughter-houses, etc. The mortality 
amongst miners, potters, knife-grinders, button 
makers, pin pointers, cotton, wool, and silk spinners, 
stone masons, and amongst workers with lead and 
mercury, and arsenic, was deplored ; and the sug- 
gestion was made that those possessed of talents of 
invention should turn their attention to the wants of 
those suffering thousands who are compelled to en- 
gage in such unhealthy occupations. The deleterious 
effects of frequent exposure to the emanations from 
ground having damp and filthy subsoil were pointed 
out So great is the suction power exerted by the 
lights and fires in a house, that foul air is sometimes 
drawn into a building from filthy soil, or perhaps 
from a cesspool situated at some considerable dis- 
tance from it. The porosity of earth and the influence 
on ground air — or in other words, air contained in it 
— of strong winds was exemplified by an interesting 
experiment 

Impurities of drinking water were next described^ 
and were arranged under five heads : — (r) Organic 
matter, animal or vegetable ; <(2) poisonous gases, 
such as sewer-g^ ; (3) excess of lime of magnesia 
— ^in other words, excessive hardness ; (4) poisonous 
metals ; and (5) excess of saline matters. As to 
organic matter, Dr. Fox stated that all waters in 
nature contain some organic matter. It is the excess 
that he and other physicians object to, especially of 
that putrid kind derived from animals in which the 
pois6ns of diseases flourish, because they find in filth 
a congenial soil for increase. The mode of contami- 
nation of water by sewer gas, as the result of an in- 
tennittent water-supply in a town, was explained, and 



the following rules urged as beneficial ones for uni- 
versal adoption : — * Every town should have a con- 
stant water-supply. No one supplied on the into*- 
mittent system should drink water from a cistern. 
No cistern should have an overflow pipe passing 
directly into a drain. The overflow pipe should be 
cut off, and the overflow should drop through the air 
on to a trapped grating.' 

Referring to the evils resulting to the health 
from the employment of very hard waters, and the 
wholesome nature of rain water as collected in the 
country. Dr. Fox spoke of the folly, in a pecuniary 
sense, of towns supplying themselves with hard 
waters, and of the desirability of aU towns who 
cannot unfortunately obtain a water that is not hard, 
softening their water by Clark's process, if practic- 
able as it generally is. This process consists, para- 
doxical as it may seem, in adding quicklime to iu He 
gave the following calculation, which is contained in 
the 6th report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, 
as to the relative economy of the modes of softening 
most popular with housewives as compared with that 
of Dr. Clarke. A cwt of lime at a cost of %d, will 
soften as much water as 4f cwt of carbonate of soda 
at 2/. 1 7 J. 9//., or as 20^ cwt of soap, which costs 
47/. I J. 8^. The economy of softening water by Ume 
is enormous, being i to 86 in the case of soda, aiid i 
to 1,400 in the case of soap. Dr. Fox wished to 
draw the attention of the inhabitants of Brentwood 
to these facts. The Grays water is very pure, but 
exceedingly hard. Those waters which contain an 
excess of saline matters, such as those of artesian 
wells, were described as not so wholesome as those 
possessing but a small quantity, as spring water. The 
poisonous metals most frequently found in waters 
seem to be lead and copper, which are easily de- 
tected. 

The third division of the lecture comprised re- 
marks on the principal diseases produced by im- 
purities of air and water, such as typhoid fever, finom 
which 140,000 people suffer, and 15,000 die, in this 
country every year. Typhus fever, which appears 
confined to towns, and that dreadful scourge, con- 
sumption, which is worse in towns than in the coun- 
try, are indirectly, if not directly, preventable diseases. 
The drying of the subsoil has been found to reduce 
consumption. There cannot be a doubt but that it 
is larf^ely due to that one constant condition affecting 
the whole community, namely, the breathing of im- 
pure air. Asiatic cholera in an epidemic form was 
looked upon as a disease of the past in this country^ 
in view of the sanitary efforts that are now being 
made. Diarrhoea and dysentery are ascribed to im- 
pure air and impure water. Other diseases, of a pre- 
ventable character, such as infectious inflammation 
of the lungs, goitre, etc, are also caused in a like 
manner. 

The fourth section of the lecture was devoted to 
the consideration of the several modes of detecting 
and estimating the amount of the impurities con- 
tained in air and water. As to air, the method of 
procedure seems to be of a direct and indirect kind, 
the former comprising a microscopical examination 
of the dust of air, and a chemical examination of those 
bodies, such as organic matter and carbonic add, 
which vitiate it, the latter consisting of an estimation 
of the quantity of purifying gases not used up by 
these polluting agents. The best modes of coUectii^ 
the dust of the air and the results of its microscopic 
examination, the several processes for detecting the 
organic matter contained in air, and the apparatus 
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employed in such extremely delicate manipulations, 
were then described and exhibited. Simple and in- 
genious contrivances were shown for calculating the 
amount of carbonic acid present in the air of our 
rooms and houses. Although carbonic acid is not so 
bad an impurity in the air of our houses as the or- 
ganic matter, yet an estimation of the amount of this 
gas is valuable as an index of the foulness of the air. 
The ' household test,' as it is called, consists solely on 
shaking \ oz. of lime water with varying quantities 
of air in bottles of different sizes. Rooms should 
always be kept, so that a 10^ oz. bottle full of air, 
when shaken with \ oz. of lime water, creates no 
turbidity in that fluid. If there is any milkiness pro- 
duced, then the air is not sufficiently pure, and fresh 
air should be admitted. The indirect method of air 
analysis, or ozonometry, was then explained, which 
consists in an estimation of the amount of purifying 
agents in the air not consumed in neutralising its im- 
purities. A number of ozone test papers, of diffe- 
rent kinds, which had been used in various parts of 
Europe, were shown, and the most approved system 
of observing the air purifiers — viz., ozone, nitrous 
acid, and peroxide of hydrogen — now in vogue was 
explained. Ozone cages, aspirators, and other appa- 
ratus employed in making these observations were 
also displayed and explained. The microscopical and 
chemical examination of water formed the next 'sub- 
ject of interest, the modes of ascertaining the amount 
of organic matter in water, its hardness, and the pre- 
sence of poisonous metals, being a^l severally alluded 
to. Dr. Fox concluded his lecture by pointing out 
the injury to health arising from the frequent ex- 
posure of the body to filthy air and filthy water. 
Always remember, he said, that purity of air and 
purity oi water are two of the pillars — the third being 
good, wholesome, unadulterated food — ^which form 
the tripod on which rests ' mens sana in corpore 
sano.' 



Ulcbical (Dffinr's gjeprt. 

REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION 

OF SELBY. 

By H. Franklin Parsons, M.D. 

The town of Selby has evidently not been in- 
creasing in its population, but rather decreasing, as 
there were 21 fewer houses inhabited in 1875 ^^"^ 
in 1 87 1. The medical officer reports a local census 
of the inhabitants in 1875, which shows that the 
decrease amounts to 533, but as the inquiry was not 
made in one day it is open to some doubt. We 
certainly consider the estimated population too low, 
because in 1871 the average number of inhabitants 
to each house was 47, and as there are only 21 
fewer houses occupied, the diminution most probably 
does not exceed 100. The statistics as to the 
dwellings are very valuable, as they show the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the various kinds of houses. 
Thus there were six houses having only one room, 
the number of inmates being 10 ; 260 houses with 
only one bedroom in each, and the average number 
3f residents were 3| ; and 583 houses having two 
bedrooms, with an average of 4^ persons to each 
louse. There is a large proportion of the houses 
vithout through ventilation — ^viz., 395, or about 30 per 
:enL of the whole number, and there are 102 rooms 
vithout means of ventilation. Nearly all the houses 



are supplied with water from the mains. The figures 
as regards the privy and water-closet accommodation 
are somewhat hazy, as one statement is that there 
are 684 water-closets and 262 privies, and another 
' that 939 houses have appertaining to them the use 
of a water-closet, 429 that of a privy, and 129 both.* 
The former leaves out nearly 250 houses, whilst the 
latter figures are in excess of the total number of 
houses in the town. 

Many of the sleeping rooms situated at the top 
of the house are unventilated, and although notices 
have been served to provide proper means of venti- 
lation, yet they have been set at naught by the 
owners, and the medical officer requires therefore 
that they be enforced. The sanitary defects enume- 
rated are (i) want of sufficient air-space about the 
houses, (2) want of ventilation of bedrooms, (3) 
dampness from want of or defective eave-spouts, 
(4) open ashpits, (5) general want of scavenging, 
(6) foul state of closets, (7) filthy condition of the 
yards in the Irish quarters of the town. 

One encouraging feature of the report is that the 
ashes and other house refuse when collected and 
sold have paid for their removal from the ashpits 
and the town, which is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for by many of the local authorities else- 
where. Considerable overcrowding of the lodging- 
houses occurred in the summer from an influx of 
reapers, but without any injurious results. There 
was no great prevalence of epidemic diseases, with 
the exception of whooping-cough, which was very 
fatal. There were 208 births registered, which on 
the population of 1871 would be at the rate of 33-6 
per 1,000. The deaths during the year were 152, of 
which 75 were males and ^^ females, giving a rate 
of 24*5 per 1,000, or deducting the deaths of seven 
paupers who came from the rural district, it would 
be 23*4 per 1,000, which is above that in former 
years. The excess of deaths was caused by whooping- 
cough, phthisis, heart disease, bronchitis, and liver - 
disease. The deaths from the seven principal zymotic 
diseases were less than usual, having been only 2*9 
per 1,000 population ; but, on the other hand, the 
mortality of children under one year was considerably 
in excess, having been as high as 20-2 per cent, of 
the total births. Dr. Parsons made an inquiry into 
the death-rates of the residents in the houses which 
were without through ventilation, and states that 
33 per cent, of deaths under one year took place in 
those houses, but as he does not give the proportion 
of births in both kinds of houses, we have no means, 
of deducing the value of this statement. It may only 
be a coincidence, but the rate is very nearly the 
same as the proportion of those to all other dwell- 
ings — viz., 30 per cent, without proper ventilation. 

Dr. Parsons attributes the excessive death-rate of 
young children to their being improperly fed and 
inadequately clothed, and he especiadly objects to- 
short clothes. He also believes that an excessive use 
of alcoholic drinks had induced many of the nervous 
affections and diseases of the liver, and therefore 
advises abstinence, as ' physiology and experience 
have shown that they are not necessary to life, and 
that the most perfect health and the greatest powers 
of endurance may be maintained without them.' 

The medical officer rightly judges that the ex- 
perience of one year as regards the influence on 
health of a residence in houses built back to back is 
not sufficient, and therefore promises to pay more 
attention to this subject iiv futiu-e. At the present 
time the matter is of great importance as regards the- 
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class of houses which are to be pulled down under 
the Artisans' Dwellings Act, and those which should 
be only improved undfer Torrens' Act, so that careful 
observations are much required. At the same time 
care must be taken as far as possible to eliminate 
for the purpose of this inquiry the influence of other 
causes of ill-health and premature death-— such as bad 
and insufficient food for children ; working in ill- 
ventilated rooms, excessive drinking, want of proper 
clothing and food, and other causes of disease and 
deadi amongst adults. It has been too much the 
custom to assig^n one cause only as the efficient 
factor of increased illness and high death-rates, 
instead of ascertaining the influence which other 
causes had exerted on the events then under dis- 
cussion. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday y April 7. 

CERTIFICATES OF DEATH. 

In answer to Mr. W. Holms, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said he had no authority to issue instructions to 
the Registrar General. He had stated already, in answer 
to similar questions, that the legal charge which the 
registrars could make was u. each for the certificates of 
death ; but they were not bound to fill up the forms. He 
had authority from the Registrar General to state that 
during the three months the Act had been in operation no 
information had reached him that more than 6</. had been 
charged for filling up the forms. Some registrars charged yi. 
and some nothii^. 

Moftdayt April 10. 
STREET ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. Cross, in reply to Sir P. CVBrien, said he had 
given instructions to the police to make full investigation 
into the relation existing between covered vans and street 
accidents. As the returns for 1875 had not been finally 
made up he could give no information respecting that par- 
ticular year. But the returns for 1874 showed that out of 
124 persons killed in the London streets 28 were killed by 
vans, 24 by light carts, 18 by waggons and drays, 15 by 
omnibuses, 14 by cabs and heavy carts, and none by 
covered vans. Again, out of 2,568 persons maimed, 
1,716 were maimed by light carts, 624 by cabs, 375 by 
vans, 320 by broughams and carriages, 100 by waggons, 
and only 22 by covered vans. He Imd given instructions 
to the police to issue placards warning the drivers of light 
carts — for the risk came in a special degree from them— to 
be more cautious in the way they drove about the streets. 
At the same time he was bound to say that a great amount 
of carelessness existed not only among the drivers, but 
also among foot passengers. 

THE DRAINAGE OF THE THAMES VALLEY. 

Replying to Captain Bedford Pim, who asked a ques- 
tion on behalf of Mr. Grantham, Mr. Sdater-Booth said 
the report of Colonel Ponsonby Cox on the drainage of 
towns and villages in the Thames Valley was of so interest- 
ing and important a character that he proposed, contrary 
to the usual rule, to lay it on the table. 

CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 

Thk Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Mr. R. 
Y'orke, said the government were not at all insensible to 
the advantages likely to result to the public from the In- 
ternational Exhibition and Congress of Hygiene to be held 
at Brussels, but havixig r^ard to all the circumstances of 
the case they did not feel themselves in a position to pro- 
pose any vote on the subject. 



MEDICAL RELIEF GRANTa 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed Mr. 
M'Laren that it was impossible to treat the qaestionof 
medical relief grants for poor law purposes in Scotland by 
itself, but he hoped it would be dealt with in connection 
with the bill about to be introduced by the Lord Advocate 
for the further amendment of the laws relating to the rdkC 
of the poor in Scotland^ 

THE EAGLEY EPIDEMIC. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Mr. J. Cross» said 
it was not true that the Local Government Board had re- 
fused to hold an inquiry into the circumstances of this 
outbreak. On the contrary, he himself had infonned the 
hon. member for Bolton that he was perfectly ready and 
willing to institute such an inquiry. The reason why there 
had been some delay was because the local medical officer 
had instituted an inquiry on behalf of the local authorities. 
But as he (Mr. Booth) had within the last few days re- 
ceived a communication from the sanitary authority asking 
for a government inquiry, he had resolved to dispatdi a 
government inspector immediately after Easter in order to 
cany out such an inquiry. 

NOTICE OF MOTION. 

For Monday f April 24. 

Sir Charles Dilke : To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, during the present 
Session of Parliament, any measure will be introduced 
which will prevent towns from pouring their sewage into 
the Thames above the point at which the supply of water 
to London for drinking purposes is drawn. 



3l^ahj |lep0rts. 



THE DISPOSAL OF GAS REFUSE. 
At Greenwich, three summonses, taken out at the in- 
stance of the Metropolitan Board of Works against the 
secretary of the Crystal Palace District Company for allow- 
ing gas refuse to flow into the main sewer, were entered 
for hearing. Mr. Biron, barrister, attended in support of 
the summonses, and Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., attended on 
behalf of the company. Mr. Biron said that in order to 
save the time of the court it had been agreed to submit to 
a conviction in one case and to withdraw the other two 
summonses. Mr. Balguy imposed a fine of 40r., and 5/. 5^- 
costs. 

MILK ADULTERATION. 
At the Hammersmith police-court, W. Vincent, of 
Chapel-place, was summon^l by Mr. Harding, deik d 
the Kensington Vestry, for selling, to the prejudice of the 
purchaser, an article of food which was not of the nature 
of ti^e article demanded. Mr. Ingham mentioned the 
case heard at Westminster, by Mr. Arnold, who had taken 
time to consider the construction of the words in the 6U1 
section of the Food and Drugs Act, *seU to the prejodke 
of the purchaser.' Mr. Harding thought that the 13^ 
section would settle the question. A reference was made 
to the section, which is to the effect that any medical officer 
of health, inspector of nuisances, etc., may procure asy 
sample of food if he suspect the same to have be^ sold 
to him contrary to any provision of the Act. Mr. In^isn 
thought the objection could not be sustained, and m^ 
that until there was a decision to the contrary he ^oald 
proceed to act as he had done before. The defendant was 
represented by his wife, who said she sold the milk in the 
same state as she bought it. Mr. Ingham said the per- 
centage of water was not very great, hnt the purchaser «» 
entitled to have a poxe article. He shookl nae the defea* 
dant lor. and I2x. co8ts» 
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VACCINATION PROCEEDINGS. 

At Maiylebon^, Mr. William Tebb, living at 7, Albert 
Rood, Regent's Park, was summoned before Mr. D^Eyn- 
coart to show cause why an order should not be made for 
his child, Beatrice Hewetson Tebb, to be yaccinated. Mr. 
C Tu. Berkeleyprosecnt^ on behalf of the guardians of 
St Fanaas. Tiie dffcndmt admitted that be objected to 
have his child vaccinated, on principle. Mr. lyEynconrt 
remarked that he could not discuss the question whether 
vaccination was right or wrong. The defendant would 
have to comply wiui the law, or bear the consequences of 
not doing so. An order would be made for the child to be 
vaccinated, and the defendant would have to pay the costs 
of these proceedings. 

REFUSING TO SELL MILK FOR ANALYSIS. 

Before the Borough magistrates at Shrewsbury, on 
April 7, John Evans, milkman, was chaxged with refusing 
to sell a sample of milk for the purpose of analysis on the 
30th ultimo. Sergeant Farr, an inspector appointed to 
take samples, deposed to meeting the defendant on the 
day in question, delivering milk from house to house; 
he asked to be supplied with a quantity sufficient for 
analysis, and tendered payment for the same. Defendant 
refused to sell him any. The defendant had previously 
refused to sell him a sample for the same purpose, but that 
was before the passing of the present Act. He warned the 
defendant of the penalty to which he was now liable for 
refiising to sell. 

The defendant stated he had no milk with him but 
what had been ordered by customers, and therefore could 
not sell any without disappointing his regular customers. 
Fined 4iar. and costs, or 14 days imprisonment. 

THE FOOD AND DRUGS ADULTERATION ACT. 

Several summonses, under the provisions of the above 
Act, taken out at the instance of the Greenwich District 
Board of Works, were entered for hearing. — ^The first case 
was that against Mrs. Mary Kirby, a widow, carrying on 
the business of a chemist, at Trafalgar Road, Greenwidi. — 
The officer stated that on the 8th ult. he went to the shop 
of defendant and asked for two ounces of precipitate of 
sulphur, for which he paid yl, — ^The analyst's certificate 
was produced, showing that the article sold contained 45 
per cent, of sulphate of lime. — A fine of ^s. and zs, costs 
was imposed. 

Another case was that 'of Mr. W. Newnham, grocer 
and cheesemonger, X^wisham Road, Greenwich. — The 
inspector purclu^ed half a pound of butter, for which 7^. 
was charged. — Mr. Wigner stated that the analysis gave 
more than 50 per cent of foreign fat, not butter, but fat of 
vegetable origin. The witness said that in a case of adul- 
terated butter heard at the Southwark Police Court, he had 
given an opinion that in an analysis of butter in which 75 
per cent, of vegetable fat had been found, there was a 
probability of there being not any butter, and that an 
analysis of a sample of the same article was submitted to 
ih^ Government analyst at Somerset House, who certified 
that there was no evidence to show whether it was butter 
or not. In consequence the summons alluded to was dis- 
missed. Mr. Robinson now wished an adjournment to 
admit of a second analysis of another of the portions by the 
analyst at Somerset House. — ^The case was adjourned for a 
month. 

CONVICTION UNDER THE FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES ACT. 
Edwin Shelley, of No. 20, Hatton Garden, appeared 
before Mr. Cooke to answer the complaint of Mr. Charles 
NichoUs, in that being the secretary of the Lithographic 
Printers' Friendly Society, he did unlawfully pay a certain 
sum of money — namely, 12/. — upon the death of a mem- 
ber of the said society, without the production of the cer- 
tificate of such death under the hand of the r^strar of 
deaths having the care of the register of deaths, in which 



such death ought to have |been entered, contrary to the 
statute. Mr. Ricketts, solicitor for the prosecution, said 
the proceedings were taken under the provisions of the 
38th and 39th Vict., 1875, ch^P* ^» sub-section 2, which 
provides that no society shall pay any sum of money npon 
the death of a member or other person whose death is or 
ought to be entered in any register of deaths, except upon 
the production of a certificate of such death under the hand 
of the registrar of deaths, or other person having the care 
of the register of deaths in which such death is, or ought 
to be entered. The penalty for infringing the provisions of 
the act was i/. and not exceeding 5/. The defendant 
pleaded guilty, but said he was not aware that there was 
such an act of parliament in existence. Mr. Cooke said 
this appeared to him to be a case of error on the part of the 
defendant, and therefore he should only order him to pay 
a fine of lOr. and 6j. costs. Mr. Ricketts, for the prose- 
cution, remarked that the act said the lowest penalty should 
be i/. Mr. Cooke said that was so, and added that some 
of the magistrates considered they had power to mitigate 
the penalty, though a definite sum was mentioned in the 
act. * 

ROAD WATERING. 
Mr. Bushby has given judgment in a complaint by 
the Vestry of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, against the New 
River Company as to the supply of water for road purposes. 
The summons was taken out under the Waterworks Act, 
loth and nth Vic, the 37th section giving power to the 
magistrates to fix the rate at which the water should be 
supplied, in the event of disagreement between the company 
and the consimier. In this case the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, was charged is, per 1,000 gallons, but claimed 
to be dealt with at the same rate as the parishes of Isling- 
ton and Hackney, which paid only 9c/. It was argued that 
in Shoreditch the cost of supply must be less, as the level 
was below that of the other parishes, and, therefore, the 
machinery required was not so heavy. On the part of the 
company it had been argued that the rate was practically 
the same. The company supplied all alike at i^. per 
1,000 gaillons, but sdlowed a discount after a minimum 
upon each 1,000 gallons, and Islin|[ton and Hackney con- 
sumed the greater quantity and paid a less rate. Shore- 
ditch, it was shown, would — if it took the same quantity^ 
as the other parishes, viz. 33,000 gallons— pay only 9^! 
per 1,000. The New River Company's private Act fixed 
a scale of charges for the supply of water, which was even 
lower than that paid by Islington and Hackney. It was. 
not, however, contended in the argument of the case that 
this 41st section applied to parishes, and the point was not 
raised. Mr. Bushby said t^at, lookmg at the smallness of 
the consumption by Shoreditch as compared with that of 
Islington and Hackney, he thought the company had 
rightly adopted the principle, unless it should turn out that 
the benefit of the scale should be claimed by the parish. 
He tlierefore decided that ix. per 1,000 gallons was fair 
and reasonable in Shoreditch. 



POLLUTION OF STREAM BY PRINT WORKS. 
The Scotch Court of Session has had before it the 
case of Blackbunis Trustees v. Blanefield Printing Cont' 
pany. In this action the Lord Ordinary has issued an 
interlocutor in which he finds, with reference to the lands 
of Killcam and others, belonging to the pursuers Black- 
bum's trustees, as matter of fact : I. That for a number of 
years prior to April, 1875, in which month Blanefield 
Print Works were burned down, the water of the Blane, as 
it flowed past or through the said lands, was so polluted as 
to be unfit for domestic use or other primary purposes ; 
2. That the pollution producing this result was caused by 
the discharge from Blanefield Print Works into the Blane 
of the refuse of dye-stuffs and of other noxious materials- 
used at these works ; and 3. That, though it has been 
proved that for more than forty years prior to 1870— the 
date of the instrument of interruption referred to on the 
record— there was a print work at Blanefield, and that the 
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refuse of dye-stuifs and of other noxious material was at 
times discharged from the works into the Blane, not only 
has it not been proved that for forty years prior to 1870, or 
for time immemorial, the water of the Blane, as it flowed 
past or through the said lands of Killearn and others, was 
un6t for domestic use or other primary purposes, but the 
contrary has been established. In the second place, and 
with reference to the lands of Duntreath and others, be- 
longing to the other pursuer, Sir Wni. Edmonstone, Bart. , 
finds, as matter of fact : I. That for a number of years 
prior to 1875 ^^ water of the Blane, as it flowed past or 
through the said lands, was so polluted as to be unfit for 
domestic use or other primary purposes ; 2. That the 
pollution producing this result was caused by the discharge 
from Blanefield Print Works into the Blane of the refuse 
of dye-stuffs and other materials used at these works ; and 
3. That it has not been proved that for forty years prior to 
1870, or for time immemorial, the water of the Blane, as 
it flowed past or through the said lands of Duntreath and 
others, was unfit for domestic use or other primary pur- 
poses. In the third place, finds, as matter of law, that the 
facts of the case being as above set forth, both pursuers, 
Blackburn's trustees and the pursuer Sir W. Edmonstone, 
are entitled to complain of the said pollution, and to insist 
not only that the particular cause by which that was pro- 
duced shall not be continued, but that no cause producing 
the same or a similar result on the water of the Blane, as it 
flows past or through their lands respectively, shall be 
brought into operation. 

PUBLIC PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The Lords Justices have had before them the case of 
The Attorney- General v. The Corporation of Sunderland. 
This case, on appeal from a decree of V. C. Bacon, raised 
the question whether the Corporation could appropriate as 
a site for the erection of a museum and free public library 
any part of a public park and recreation ground, vested in 
them in trust to be used for public pleasure grounds. The 
park at Sunderland consisted of about twenty-six acres, of 
which fifteen acres were acquired in 1844 with the aid of 
a treasury grant, made on the usual conditions, that the 
ground when purchased should be legally and permanently 
saved as a place of recreation for the people. The remain- 
ing eleven acres had been purchased from the North- 
Eastem Railway Company about 1863 ; the approval of 
the Secretary of State, as required by the T^ocal Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, for the purposes specified in the Public 
Health Act, 1848, sect. 74: viz., * for the purpose of being 
used, as public walks or pleasure grounds,' having been 
previously obtained. The Corporation in the course of 
last year came to the determination to appropriate about a 
quarter of an acre of the park as a site for the erection of 
a Council Chamber and offices and of a public library and 
museum ; and in April last they advertised for plans and 
estimates of the proposed buildings. An information was 
filed for the purpose of restraining the appropriation of 
any portion of the park for town buildings, or for any 
erection or building which was not needed for or incidental 
to the maintenance of the park as public walks or pleasure 
grounds. V.C. Bacon granted an injunction restraining 
the Corporation from appropriating any portion of the 
park as a site for the erection of town buildings, or a 
library, or 'for any building which should not be needed 
for or incidental to the maintenance of the park as 
public walks or pleasure grounds. With respect to 
the proposed museum, his lordship was, however, 
of opinion, that its erection was not inconsistent 
with the purposes to which the park had been de- 
voted. . From this decision the Corporation appealed. — 
Lord Justice James said that it was quite obvious that the 
Corporation could not appropriate any part of the park for 
the erection of a town-ball ; but, on the odier hand, the words 
of the trust" ought not to be construed narrowly. The 

auestion was whether in erecting a library as an adjunct to 
le museum, the Corporation would be doing anything un- 
reasonable in the execution of their trust. Ajiything which 



added to the people's enjoyment of the park would fairly 
be within the trust. A conj^er\'atory, it was aHniitted, 
would, almost of course, be just the very thing one would 
expect to find provided in a public park and pleasure 
ground. A museum, into which people could walk and 
refresh their knowledge by studying the botanical speci- 
mens, stood upon the same footing, and it \* as difucult ta 
see why a library, where people could walk and look at 
books, when the weather was bad oul of doors, was not 
equally an adjunct to the enjoyment and use of the park or 
pleasure ground. The order of the Vice-Chancellor would 
be varied by limiting it to buildings which shall not be 
needed for, or be incidental to, the maintenance or use of 
the park as a public pleasure ground, and the injunctioa 
would not extend to using parts of the ground as sites for 
a free conservatory, museum, and library. — Lord Justice 
Mellish and Lord Justice Baggallay concurred. 

MILK ADULTERATORS AT GREENOCK. . 

Sheriff-Substitute Smith had before him yester- 
day several adjourned cases, the first of the kind yet tried 
in Greenock, of contravention of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875. James Mathie, Fancy Farm, pari>h of 
Inverkip, was charged with having sold to Janet Short or 
Somerville, Tobago Street, Greenock, four pints of a fluid 
resembling skimmed milk, but which was not * of the 
nature, substance, and quality demanded by the purchaser.' 
At a previous court, one of the local analysts, Mr. 
M 'Cowan, deponed that the milk contained 21^ per cent, 
of added water, and 122 J grains of added salt to the 
gallon ; but, as it was desired that a second examination of 
the milk should be made, it was decided to forward it for 
analysis to the Inland Revenue Laboratory, Somerset 
House. On returning it, the analysts there reported that, 
considering the amount of decomposition which had taken 
place by keeping, they thought the milk must have been 
adulterated with not less than 24 per cent, of water, and 
with at least eighty grains of salt to the gallon. In passing 
sentence, the Sheriff said that as regards the salt, the 
quantity was so excessively small that he would not have 
convicted the accused of that alone ; but the evidence of 
Mr. M 'Cowan regarding the amount of added water having 
been fully borne out by the London analysis, he could not 
look over the offence, and the fine would be 2/. 2f., with 
3/. 3^. of modified expenses. Mr. J. C. Smith, writer, 
who appeared on behalf of Mathie, said his client had deter- 
mined to give up the milk trade altogether, seeing there 
was no security for either him or anybody else. Mr. James 
Auld (P. F.) : I hope he will give up this style of doing 
busines<!, at any rate. James Lang, farmer, Grj-feside, was 
accused of having sold three pints of adulterated sweet milk 
to Jane Gibson or M*Kay, residing in Bearhope Street, 
Greenock. The evidence went to show that the milk con- 
tained 12 per cent, of added water, and the accuse^l 
admitted that he had put into it *a wee few* of water. 
The Sheriff imposed a fine of 2/. 2j., with 3/. y. costs, 
and stated that if the accused were a^jain convicted he 
would be fined 20/. Janet Short or Somerville and Jaac 
Gibson or M*Kay, who had bought the milk from Mathie 
and Lang, were diarged with retailing it, but the Sherifi" 
dismissed both of them, on the ground that they were not 
culpably guilty. 

BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 
Highway. 

1875. Bagshaw v. Buxton Local Board. Strip of 
highway wrongfully enclosed. Lapse of many years.— Hcid 
that the board was entitled to require the surrender of the 
land. — No lapse of time, in fact, nothing but legal process, 
can bar the public right as to what can clearly be proved 
to have been once a highway. 45 L. J., Ch., 260 ; L. R-, 
I C. D., 220; 34 L. T., 112; 40 J. P.. 197. 

Interpretation of Statutes. 

1876. Barnes v. Edleston. 'Public Health M 
1875,* section 343, offence punishable under an Act repcaW 
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during the progress of the proceedings. — Held that the re- 
pealed Act remained available. 40 J. P., 85 ; L. R., i 
Ex. D., 102 ; 33 L. T., 822. 

Pollution of Water by Sewage. 
1875. Wood V. Harrogate Commissioners, Non-com- 
pliance with an injunction to stop flow of sewage. — Seques- 
tration issued. {Times, December 10, 1875.) 

Rights as to Water. 
1875. jRig, V. Kettering Union, Filling up a well, 
overflow from which had been used by a tanner. — Held 
that compensation was payable. {Tunes, December 17, 
1875.) 



LOCAL BOARDS AS BURIAL BOARDS. 
With reference to the circumstances under which 
■powers conferred by the Burial Acts may be exercised by 
urban authorities (not being town councils) the following 
information may be given :— i. By 20 and 21 Vict. 81 
(amended as to expenses, etc., by 23 and 24 Vict. 64), 
Her Majesty in Council acting on the petition of a local 
board or improvement commissioners may order that such 
board or commissioners be the burial board for their 
district In such petition it must appear {inter alia) that 
the district of the board or commissioners is coextensive 
with that of the proposed burial board. 2. Where the 
Burial Act 20 and 21 Vict. 81 is adopted by the vestry of 
a parish {i.e. a place which has or might have a poor-rate, 
or an overseer of its own) which is wholly comprised in 
the distiict of a local board, the local board may, at the 
option of the vestry, be the burial board for such parish. 
If, however, such parish be a ward for the election of 
members of the local board, the members elected for such 
ward will be the burial board, and apparently as to this 
the vestry has no option ; that is to say it cannot claim to 
have a separate burial board. In this latter way a local 
board or the members elected for a ward, as the case may 
be, may become the burial board acting for an area not co- 
extensive "with that of the local board, but comprised 
within it. 

MANDAMUS AGAINST A CORPORATION. 
At a late meei ing of the town council of Lincoln, one 
of the matters on the agenda paper was: * To receive a re- 
port from the mayor as to the proceedings in the High 
Court of Justice, at the instance of the Local Government 
Board, f.»r a mandamus against the corporation.* The 
mayor said : * I don't know that I have anything very par- 
ticular to say. We made a very excellent fight of it, but 
the three judges were dead against us, and the mandamus 
will certainly be served on the City of Lincohi unless we 
at once set about the work of the drainage of the city. 
One of the justices — I think it was Justice Blackburn — 
said distinctly that it quite depended on the zeal, industry, 
and eneiigy of the Corporation what the amount of the 
fine should be, and what should be the future attitude to- 
wards the city. That means, if we don't proceed at once, 
the mandamus, and the fine will be in proportion to our 
neglect. I thought the better plan would be for us to 
.show I hat we were not lukewarm in the matter, and I 
therefore instructed Mr. Hebb to write at once to Mr. 
Mansergh, asking him at once to complete the plans. The 
judges were so determined that they actually would not 
listen to my affidavit. Nor would they hear Mr. 
Mansergh. Mr. Waddy told me before we went into 
Court that he had a very bad case. Justice Field had a 
complete set of our resolutions, which were bandied about 
from one to another, and when they had read one or two 
<A them the whole body of barristers roared out with 
laughter.* 

The mayor inquired of Mr. Cottingham, a strong 
opponent of if sewerage scheme, whether he * would like a 



dying flutter ; ' and Mr. Cottingham said that he would 
like one, and he congratulated those who, like himself, 
had stuck to their principles to the very last, that they had 
by their delay, which some people called procrastination, 
saved the town something like 30,000/. or 40,000/. Mr. 
Rumble also having made a ' dying speech,' the mayor 
congratulated the council on having staved oflf the matter 
so long, and expressed an opinion that when Lincoln got 
a system of sewerage it would not be so healthy as now. 
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All communications must hear the signature of the writer , 
not necessarily for publication, 

THE DUBLIN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

The following correspondence relating to the high 
death-rate in Dublin has been forwarded to us for 
publication : 

' Dublin Sanitary Association, 
' 26, St. Stephen's Green, March 23, 1876. 

' Sir, — I am directed by this conunittee to inquire 
whether Dr. Mapother's report on the present high death- 
rate in Dublin, which was presented to the Public Health 
Committee at their meeting on the 1 7th, and published in 
the Dublin papers of the i8th inst, fiilly represents the 
opinions expressed by the medical sanitary officers at their 
recent interview with some of the members and officers of 
the Public Health Committee. 

* I am also to ask your committee to favour this com- 
mittee with a copy of the recommendations for improving 
the sanitary condidon of Dublin made by the mediciu 
officers at the meeting in question. 

' I am, sir, yours fiiithfiilly, 

(Signed) * Edward Spencer, Assist. Sec. 

* To the Secretary, Public Health Committee.' 

* City Hall, Dublin, March 24, 1876. 

* Sir, — Having laid your letter of the 23rd inst. before 
this committee at their meeting of to-day I have been 
directed to transmit to you the resolution adopted by them 
in reference thereto, viz. : 

* The committee cannot recognise the position assumed 
by the Dublin Sanitary Association in the communication 
from that Association, now read. 

* I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
* (Signed), James Boyle, Sec. 

* The Assistant Secretary, Dublin Sanitary Association.' 



NORWEGIAN TIMBER HOUSES. 
( To the Editor oft/u Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — May I be permitted to say a word or two upon 
timber-house building ? I am sure the importation of Nor- 
wegian houses is not a fallacious idea, but, on the contrary, 
one calculated, if acted upon, to direct public attention 
towards a subject which, in these days of sanitation, 
becomes an important one, viz., the improvement of 
middle-class dwellings and of the habitations of those im- 
mediately above the extreme poor. 

It would be absurd for it to be understood that I was 
advocating unsubstantial or undignified building, or that I 
would attempt to encourage those who possess the means 
to rush after unsuitable cheapness, but my ailment in 
favour of the importation of these houses lies in a nutshell. 
It is this : they are of a handsomer appearance, both 
within and without, than our ordinary stereotyped villa 
(wood being more susceptible of ornamentation than either 
brick or stone), they are cleaner and more comfortable, 
will need less repair, are equally durable, and are, above all, 
cheaper. These seem to me to be the great desiderata in 
house-building. Timber-house building is carried on to 
perfection in North America, and in the United States 
wooden houses are abundant ; in fact, in the open country 
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a brick or stone building is the eiception rather than the 
rule, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Ware, a 
Boston architect, who lectured here a year or two back, 
that wooden buildings are infinitely preferred to all others, 
for they are deemed warmer, drier, and absolutely more 
comfortable in every way. In Norway and Sweden also 
this is an undoubted fact. It follows, therefore, that the 
same rule should apply to England, and, but for the in- 
comprehensible perversity which invariably characterises 
the English mind in matters of building, we should have 
more of these economical and comfortable dwellings than 
we have. Absurd popular prejudices always interfere where 
a judicious and wholesome domestic reform is suggested, 
and many sound thinkers and advocates of good ideas are 
discouraged in their vain attempts at improvement by the 
sneers and derisions of an unthinking pubh'c. 

The only possible objection, so far as I can compre- 
hend, that can be raised to these houses is their supposed 
liability to fire. The Times remarked, whilst reviewing 
the celebrated Norw^ian house in Devonshire: 'That 
houses of wood are generally liable to fire is certam, but it 
is possible that proper precautions taken in their construc- 
tion and management may very materiallv reduce the 
risk. A practical proof that some such result may be ob- 
tained is found in comparing the Norwegian ^ath the 
English charge for insurance. Here the rate of an ordinary 
risk is u. (id. per cent, ; in Norway, it is one dollar (4f. dd,) 
per thousand dollars or zr. per cent. — an excess not indi- 
cating a much greater danger, and, in fact, easily to be 
accounted for by the smaller amount of business transacted 
by the Norwegian fire-offices. One fertile source of danger 
is removed by the total separation between the flues and 
the rest of the buildings. That common cause of fire, 
the beam heated by too close proximity to a fire-place, 
cannot occur in a house constructed as these houses.* Herr 
Thrap Meyer, the distinguished architect of Christiania, in 
a letter to me, thus spesJcs of the ' devouring element * in 
connection with wooden houses: * Danger of fire has never 
been in this country a subject for ddiberation, or given as 
a reason why wooden houses should not be built ; and I 
apprehend that in these days, when the system for preven- 
tion of fire is so perfect, there is less need for fear and 
alarm on this score. All the insurance offices here include 
wooden houses in their risks.' I will not occupy your 
valuable space by recounting the various experiments more 
or leaf successful which have been invented for the pre- 
servation of wood from fire, but I may say that Mr. 
Macomber's, of the Adelphi, seems to me the most 
practicable. 

The Scandinavian climate, if possible, is more trying 
than ours to wooden buildings. The variations of tem- 
perature are greater and the average rainfall is higher, but 
tor all that there are many wocSen buildings of great 
antiquity in Norway. I can bear witness to the fact of 
many dwelling-houses, though very old, being apparently 
as sound as when first built, and, what is more, they do not 
lequire the constant reparation our suburban speculatively 
built houses do. The church at Hittedal, Norway, was 
built in 1300, and that of Fortundal 800 years ago ; surely 
these are evidences that timber erections are durable. If, 
then, as we are informed by the letter which has recently 
been published by Messrs. Esdaile and Co., of the City 
Road, these houses can be built in Norway, pulled to 
pieces, and re-erected more economically than our own — 
and, as we know, they are warmer, drier, and handsomer 
than our ordinarv houses — is there any reason at all why 
workmen's dwellings, miners' cottages, country houses, 
lodges, railway stations, pavilions, etc., should not be 
imported to this country? Under any circumstances, 
whether we go to a foreign country or bmld ourselves, 
timber architecture lAiould not be n^lected. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
5, Great Queen Street, Frank E. Thicke. 

Westminster, S.W., 
April 4, 1876. 



COSTLESS VENTILATION. 
( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — A constant supply of fresh air is so important to 
our well being, and in the prevention and cure of disease, 
that the subject needs no comment ; an attendance, how- 
ever, at any public meeting is only necessary to convince 
how much this axiom is ignored — or, if admitted, how un- 
successfiiUy met — 'crowded to suffiscation,' indeed, being 
the conventional term used to express a full assemblage. 

For some time I recommended to my patients the ^asL of 
opening the window-sash at the top, and fstretching out 00 
a frame a corresponding depth of tarlatan to intercept 
blacks and prevent draughts ; but the principle is wrong 
and the result unsatisfactory, as the draught is directed 
downwards on the sitter, and not upwards towards the 
ceiling ; the screen, too, is anything but ornamental, and 
becomes dogged with blacks, so as to require removal and 
repair. 

The^method I now use is simple, economical, quite free 
from draught, can be r^;ulated to a nicety, axid does not 
get out of order. Raise the lower sash of the window, 
and place in front of the opening at the bottom rail a piece 
of wood of any approved depth— firom two to three inches 
is sufficient ; this leaves a corresponding space between the 
meeting rails in the middle of the window, through idiich 
the current of air is directed upwards towsirds the ceiling; 
heavy blacks cannot ascend with the air, which is driven so 
high as to be Warmed before it descends ; light blacks are 
not admitted in ordinary conditions of the atmosphere, 
though doubtless they are in cases of violent commotion 
causel by very high wind — the more the lower sash is 
raised, the more the difficulty of blacks entering between the 
meeting rails is increased. The principle may be modified 
in various ways, making the wire blinds supersede the strip 
of wood, or if this be placed above and the top sash drawn 
down to a corresponding depth, the same result wiU 
obtain : in a word, open the lower sash of the window two 
or three inches, and block it up anyhow, and the air enteis 
the space in the middle aod is carried to the ceiling. In 
the ' Sanitary Hints' I have circulated in the district to 
which I am medical officer of health, it is more tersely 
described thus — ' Raise the lower sash of the window two 
or three inches, and fill the opening underneath the bottom 
rail with a piece of wood — this leaves a corresponding 
space between the meeting rails in the middle of the 
window, through which a current of air enters, and is 
directed towards the ceiling, whence it should escape by a 
valvular opening.' 

Notwithstanding that this plan of 'Costless Ventila- 
tion' was first described in the Builder^ March I, 1862, 
and elsewhere, and has been repeatedly alluded to as my 
suggestion by numerous eminent sanitarians ; that a descrip- 
tion, with diagrams, was suspended in the Intematioml 
Exhibition of 1862 ; of Paris, 1864 ; and the unpatented 
models have been deposited, with description, in the patent 
museum at South Kensington these ten years, — ^it is with 
some amusement and some degree of astonishment I notice 
that about every twelve months some one appropriates, 
without acknowledgment, the above simple and efficacioiis 
mode of ventilation ;* and that it has lately formed the 
basis and best portion of the patented methods of * the 
Columbus of Ventilation,' as he has been most absnidly 
dubbed by the head of the press — still more so, * the 
Newton' by others I 'Whoever first made a deeper 
recess for the lowest sash bar, so that when the window 
was slightly raised the opening would be only where the 
two sashes overlap, and the admitted air was thus throvn 
upwards, originated Mr. Tobin's principle of getting (be 
admitted air diffiised in the upper part of the room {JVest- 
minster Review^ July, 1875) ; ' in the most recent woric oa 
hygiene {Dictionary of Ilygiene and JhMc Hiealik, A 
Wynter Blyth, page 622) it is thus referred to: — 'A 

* The Sanitary Review, March 18, 1876, p. 19X ; the 
Sanitary Record, vol. i., pp. ao^ and aaS, etc 
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method of ventilation advocated by Mr. Tobin has been 
recently brought before the public very prominently, and 
some of the leading journals have mentioned it in terms 
so eulogistic that the public actually consider some great 
discovery to have been made in the matter ; this, however, 
is not so, it is merely a simple means of conveying cold 
air into rooms, and as such will be found useful in 
summer and mild weather. The plan is to introduce the 
air through horizontal shafts under the floor, and deliver it 
into the room through perpendicular shafts at different 
points about five feet from the floor ; the current of fresh 
air ascends to the ceiling, and then curves down imper- 
ceptibly into the room. In fact, the principle is exactly 
the same as that of Mr. Hinckes Bird ; indeed it is ques- 
tionable whether carrying out Mr. Bird's suggestion would 
not be quite as eflective as Tobination, and it certainly is 
cheaper,' and for carrying out this, the siphon ventilator 
of Chowne, patented some years since — a revival of Tred- 
gold's idea (1836) — ^and the tubular plans of many inven- 
tors, a patent has been taken out and ventilating com- 
panies (limited) formed, forsooth ! ' The cost of a license 
varies with the size of the room or rooms to be venti- 
lated.' 

Parturiunt monies, nascetur ridiculus mus ; — 

Populus vult decipi et decipiatur, — 

and on account of this precious patent, according to 
Public Healthy March 17, the London School Board intends 
compromising some meddle and muddle by paying 250/. — 
another instance how they play * ducks and drakes ' with 
the public money (wrung from long-suffering and highly 
taxed ratepayers) committed to their charge — make it fly 
in fact. The London School Board have been accused, 
and justly, too, with * the grossest extravagance.' 300/. 
for a Turkey carpet soimds comfortable, if not luxurious, 
at least they get some return for their money ; but the 
amount for dabbling in • Tobination * is indeed paying 
dearly for their ventilation whistle, with apparently nothing 
to show for it. 

Some of the appropriators * have suggested that the 
board of applied wood should be * five or six inches deep,' 
which imparts an ugliness, heaviness, and obstructiveness, 
without any additional advantage. To such I may remark 
with Horace — 

Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperii, si non his utere mecum, 

as rendered by Francis thus — 

If a better system's thine, 
Impart it frankly, or make use of mine ; 

but if you do, at least give me the credit of first proposing 
the plan, and do not, in attempting to improve on it, mar 
and disfigure it with meddlesome ingenuity. The idea is 
so simple that it must naturally have occurred to others, 
but more satisfactory than the statements of plausible 
pilferers having used it for thirty years would be a refer- 
ence to any printed description previous to that given in 
the ^«i7<irr, 1862. *Palmam qui meruit, ferat' Indeed, 
the plan of having the bottom heading of the window made 
from two to three inches in depth, according to that of the 
bottom rail, as I have myself on some occasions had done, 
and have recommended to those about to build, should be 
primarily adopted by architects, surveyors, and builders ; 
the means of efficient ventilation would then be always at 
hand, and absolutely 'costless.' With the advance of 
sanitary science, general education, philanthropy, and 
disinterestedness, possibly a century hence, at our present 
rate of progress, this may be effected ; * the asphyxiation 
of a nobleman, or the blood-poisoning of a bishop would, 
no doubt, be a wonderful stimulus to the application of 
common sense to house ventilation.' 

For years I have had windows, especially in staircase, 
bath, and bed rooms, fixed open in the above described 
way nine months out of the twelve. An objection has 

* 'A Paper on Ventilation, with Apparatus.' By G. 
Goldic, Medical Officer of Health, Leeds, 1875. 



been raised by a writer in the Sanitary Record—* But 
this homely manner of admitting air into the room is, afler 
all, more fit for the upper rooms than for the ground floor 
ones. In rows of houses shutters are mostly used ; and, 
where there are none, how are the sashes to be fastened, 
since an ordinary sash fastener would be now useless ? ' 
The intelligent police take the trouble to inform house- 
holders that 'ordinary sash-fasteners' are worse than 
useless, as they give a false security, and are as easily as 
possible slipped back by a flat knife from outside. A 
screw or wedges firmly fixed above the lower meeting rail 
would secure constant ventilation and safety from burg- 
larious entrance, or two metal catches of suitable form fixed 
on each side would secure the windows both when open 
for ' costless ventilation ' and when closed. 

The opening between the meeting-rails will doubtless 
be found to admit more air than the various patented plans 
so erroneously applied to the top of the sash, whether of 
wire g^uze, penorated zinc, or glass louvres, as can be 
readily demonstrated by the use of a costless anemometer 
— two or three strips of tissue paper, the top end gunmied 
to the glass. The employment of wire gauze, etc., across 
the inlet to the air channels, so frequently seen, for the 
supposed purpose of diminishing or moderating the 
draught, is often alone sufficient to annihilate the ventilation 
of the building. 

In Tobination *■ answering all the requirements of venti- 
lation ! ' (Tobin's Specification, page 5) the importance of 
the existence of an outlet for hot, impure, devitalised air 
is not only ignored, but apparently denied, exhibiting an 
ignorance of physics and physiology, dense, total, com- 
plete, and thorough. * Mr. Tobin's experiments early led 
him to the conclusion that the prevailing notions about the 
necessity for carefully planned outlets were fistllacious, and 
that if proper inlets are provided the outlets may generally 
be left to themselves ! ' ( Times^ April 12, 1875.) 

On this point. Dr. Reid, who may be justly termed 
* the Nestor of Ventilation,* remarks: * The expired air is, 
as a whole, specifically lighter under ordinary circum- 
stances than the surrounding atmosphere, in consequence 
of its temperature and the moisture associated with it, and, 
therefore, it remains above. If, then, the vitiated air be 
removed by an opening above, it will be carried away with 
the least chance of contaminating the remaining atmo- 
sphere ; whereas in apartments where the air is withdrawn 
at a low level, and the usual temperature retained, the 
products of respiration must perpetually tend to return 
upon the body from which the air has been expired.' 
(* Illustrations of the Theory and Practice of Ventilation,' 
by B. D. Reid. London; 1874. P. 87.) 'With any 
or all of these simple means of admitting air, there 
should also be an opening for getting rid of the foul air ; 
this may be accomplish^! by a valve in the chimney 
opening over the gas-chandelier or a slit near the cornice 
having a vaJve.' (A. Wynter Blyth, op, cit^ p. 622.) 

In the case of windows, duefly drawing-room, with 
French casements, the upper portion, so frequently im- 
movable, should be made to work on a pivot in the 
centre, or to fall back on hinges. 

But, although the above pUm answers for ordinary 
daily ventilation for windows without overhanging drapery 
— at night, with gas in crowded rooms, it is not at all 
equal to the occasion. In these cases I adopt the follow- 
ing, also costless, very efficacious, and which may be used 
with overhanging draperies: 

At nine inches above the height of an ordinary person, 
say six feet six inches, place a small hook in moulding of 
shutter case &rthest from the window on each side, and 
another two inches below the moulding on each side, in 
front of window-sill ; tightly stretch across the window a 
length of linen or calico, with small loops or rings to attach 
to the four hooks, leaving the calico nine inches laiger 
than required, to hang down loosely on each side ; this 
forms what is, I believe, technically called by architects a 
* hopper.' Throw up the lower sash as required, and draw 
the blind down to the lower rail of the window sash, 
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'wherever it may be. The air enters in full volume, strikes 
-against the broad surface of the calico, and is directed up- 
wards towards the ceiling. Here is the advantage of a 
window more or less open, with privacy and without 
draught. When not in use, this calico can be rolled 
up into a very small compass. See Builder^ April 19, 
1S62. 

Naturally it will be remarked, this 'costless' plan of 
ventilation direct from the open air is not applicable in 
very severe weather, or to valetudinarians. In this case I 
supplement the following, which is always working : 
* Have as good a sized opening as the circumstances of 
the structure of the wall nnll admit (in my case it is one 
foot by two feet) cut out above the door or in a ^vall by the 
side of a passage. The sight and knowledge of such an 
•aperture may be hidden on both sides by a picture hung in 
front inclining somewhat forwards. The warmed air from 
the hall (kept at a temperature ot from 50^ to 60^ day and 
night by a gas stove with a flue and moisture distributor, 
and working at an expense of about a farthing an hour) is 
constantly entering overhead, so that the usual cold draught 
>Xo the feet is diminished or not at all felt, and is carried off 
by the outlet, which most important feature, although 
ignored in ' Tobination,' we shall now consider. This 
•can be economically made by getting an intelligent brick- 
layer to cut an opening into the chimney flue — that of the 
kitchen will be the best — under the cornice. Such opening 
must, in the case of a completed house, be somewhat regu- 
lated by the brickwork come across in the exploration ; 
but twelve inches by six will be a fine opening for purposes 
of ventilation, and will carry off an immensity of hot im- 
pure air. Having made your opening on the square, get 
•an intelligent tinman or whitesmith to fit in a box with a 
valve made closely fitting by leather edging, weighted be- 
hind, so that when the counterpoise, .suspended by an 
almost invisible white silk line, is lifted up, it falls quite 
•or partially back at will. How many Amott-balanced 
valves have I seen voted as a practical nuisance, and forth- 
with removed, screwed up, or papered over, because of the 
uncertain click or bang of the valve itself, so irritating to 
the nerves, and permissive of the entrance of smoke and 
■soot ! Messrs. Doulton and Co. have advertised smoke 
and air flues, which should be introduced into all new 
buildings and dwelling-houses, the advantages of which the 
rising generation may perhaps reap, when the 'parties' 
are sufficiently 'educated;' until then 'The people are 
'destroyed for lack of knowledge' (Hosea, iv. 6). 

P. HiNCKES Bird, F.R.C.S., F.L.S., 
S.Sc. Cert. Camb., Medical Officer of Health. 
I Norfolk Square, London, W. ; and 
Lytham, Lancashire : April 5, 1876. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Bird, Peter Hinckes, F.R.C.S. Eng., S. Sc Cert Cambridgre, l4s 
been reappointed Medical Officer of Health for the Blackpool, 
Fleetwood, Kirkham, and Lytham Urban Sanitary Districts, 
September 29. 

Blakkley, Mr. Alfred (not Samuel) has been appointed Clerk to the 
South Crosland Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Booth. Mr. James, has been reappointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Kidsgrove Urban Sanitary District. 

Brown, Dr. James Campbell, has been appointed Public Analyst for 
Lancashire, at 300/. per annum, (a. for each certificate, and 
reasonable travelling expenses when required to give evidence. 

COLRMAN, Mr. Edmund, has been appointed Town Clerk and Clerk 
to the Ui4)an Sanitary Authonty, Pontefract, vice Mr. H. J. 
Coleman, deceased. 

Druitt, Mr. James, has been appointed Clerk to the Christchnrch 
Rural Samtary Authority, vice Pain, resigned. 

DucKiNGPiBLD, Mr. J. H., has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to 
the Winchester Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Drew. 

Dyson, George, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the South 

Crosland Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Hall, John, H. A., Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Bangor 

and Beaumaris Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Williams, resigned. 



Hanks, Mr. Joseph, has been reappointed Inspector of Noimccsibr 
the Malmesbury Urban Sanitary District. 

Keer, George E., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.CS. Eng.,LS.A.LoBd., 
has been appointed^ Medical Officer of Health for the PlnaHjaie 
Rural Sanitary District, vice Ling, whose ajqmiotaeitt ha 
expired. 

Pope, Mr. W. H,, has been appointed Clerk and Collector to the 
f^sidstow Urban Sanitary Autnority, vice England, resigoei 

Senior J Mr. Joseph, has been appointed Survejrar and Ins^eocr of 
Nuisances to the South Crodand Urbam Sanitary AutKonty. 

Thursfisld, William Nealor, M.D. Univ. Edin., M.R.C& En^, 
has been reanpointed Medical Officer of Health for tbe Atdhas. 
Bridgnortl^ Church-Stretton, Cleobury-Mortimer, Qua, Fads, 
Ludlow, Madeley, Newport, Shiffiial, and Tenbury, l6in], and 
Much-Wenlock. and Tenbury-Wells Urban Sanitary Disnicts; 
8oo£ per aniu 

Watson, William. M.R.CS. Ens^, L.S.A. Lood., has bees r- 
appointed Medical Officer of Health, for the T^ancanfr Urba 
Sanitary District : 50/. per ann. 

WattSj Mr. William Frederick, has been appointed Inspector at 
Nuisances for the Amersham Rural Sanitary Distnd, m 
Adams, appointed to the Bedford Rural Sanitary District 

WiLSTON, Mr. Joseph Dines, has been appointed Inspector of 
Nuisances for the liitchin Urban Sanitary District, vict Fantr, 
resigned. 

Woodward, Mr. Thoma-s has been appointed Inq)ectoraf Ndsuoei 
for the Great Ousebnm Rural Sanitary District, vice Websui, 
whose appointment has expired. 



VACANCIES. 

Canterbury Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk: 80^. pe 
annum. 

Carnarvonshire. Public Analyst. 

CwM-DU Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 

Hbckmondwikb Urban Sanitary District. Medical OfBcer of 

Health. Application, 30th instant, to the Clerk to the AudwRtj. 
Northampton Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. xco/. ^ for one year. Application, 99th instaffit, td 

William Shoosmith, Town Clerk. 
Portsmouth Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of NoioBoa. 

South Crosland Urban Sanitary District. Medical O&tr 

of Health. 
Tredegar Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. App&abos, 
X5th inst., to J. A. Shepard, Qerk to the Authority. 



SANITABY FATENT. 

3188. Cisterns. A. F. Shanks, Barrhead, Renfrew. 

In a water-closet the rim of the basin is turned over invaris o 
form an annular passage, which is closed for a short distance oa eri 
side of the inlet into it, but the remainder of it is open at the boiKis- 
The main discharge valve seat and valve are in a vertical sidep^ 
the seat being by preference of brass, whilst the valve vwil is 
attached direcOy to the closet handle comprises a bearing pieoe d 
vulcanised rubber in the form of a zone of a curved cooe. Aa im- 
proved cistern is made of a rectangular form in plan with a vaassc^ 
compartment formed by an L-shaped partiticm. The float code k^ 
is made with a fork, one side of which is in a separate piece, fixed ^ 
a screw, which can be got at from above. The valve is a vSoA. ?b^ 
fitted to work loosely in the nozzle and cloMng up a^mtf an istenet 
seat with the usual rubber or leather wa^er. The sides of the P^ 
are grooved or flattened to give passage to the water when tlie i^ 
is drawn a little away from the seat, xhe plug projects beio« t^ 
nozzle, and is jointea to the lever. An improved bath is made to o^ 
sist of an outer metal shell of wrought iron, and an inner nxcil ^ 
of copper, zinc, or other not easily corroded metal« the space betvtfs 
bein^ filled with felt or cement. This triplicate ooostnictioB s 
apphcable to cisterns, troughs, lavatories, jaw-boxes, and other ve^v 
for containing water. According to a modified coDstructian, v^*:^ 
may be term^ composite or duplex, baths, cisterns, troughs, basxa«fcr 
lavatories, urinals, and water-closets, and other vessels for cootxi^ 
water are made with a shell of metal, having attadted to it a c o nfix 
of hydraulic or other suitable cement, "nte secure at t a chm c K ^ 
the cement is obtained by perforating the metal so that the oe&^fi 
may enter into the perforaticms. In some cases the ccmmt any ^ 
applied on both sides of the metal, and then the holes may be ^ 
plsun. 

NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is ptblisfud every Saimrday »«^ 
««f , and may be ordered direct from ihe Pmbiiskers. A smm^ 
Subscription^ ijs. 4^. ;/ree by post, 19*. 6d, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of THE SANITARY R*^ 
CQiKQhave been prepared, and may be had direct from A 
Publishers or through any BoohselUr, price 31. each. 
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ON VBKTILATIOW. 

BY WALTER NOEL HARTLEY. F.C.S., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry, King's College, London. 

The food of man consists of gaseous, liquid, and 
solid materials. Neither one nor the other can be 
dispensed with ; but that for which we have the 
most immediate necessity is the gaseous food called 
air. Starvation is a matter of days with solids, 
hours with liquids, but of minutes with air. So 
much attention has been drawn to the importance of 
drinking pure water that no one would deny the 
danger incurred in drinking from a well contami- 
nated with sewage to an extent so small that nothing 
but the most delicate chemical analysis can detect 
its presence. Yet it is so strangely different with 
air, that an average body of men feels no repugnance 
to breathing impurities in such quantities that the 
amount of pollution may be instantly detected by 
the nose. The quantity of water that even a tee- 
totaller would drink in a day may certainly be 
limited on an average to three pints ; the amount of 
air necessary on a moderate computation is 1,500 
gallons. If water contained only one part of organic 
nitrogen in 1,000,000, this would be a startling quan- 
tity from a sanitary point of view, though the un- 
wholesomeness might nevertheless be quite unper- 
ceived in drinking. Observations on the spread of 
cholera and typhoid fever in this country have shown 
that the fluid might be bright, sparkling, colourless, 
odourless, and tasteless, and^yet be acting as so much 
poison. The organic nitrogen in water is the index 
of a certain inexactly determined amount of organic 
matter. In dealing with the atmosphere, we have 
in the proportion of carbonic acid in the air of ' close ' 
places a certain index of the organic matter which 
is likely to be just as hurtful, and is certainly more 
constantly injurious than that in water ; but it does 
not show its effects in the outbreaks of epidemics, 
and so fails to attract attention and cause alarm. It 
works silently, but in a deadly manner ; for the re- 
ports of medical men tell us that a very large pro- 
portion of cases of phthisis and other pulmonary 
complaints are owing to the breathing of a vitiated 
air. 

The atmosphere, considered as a mere mixture of 
gases, is of remarkably constant composition ; owing 
partly to its vast exteftt, partly to its being agitated 
by the action of winds and imperceptible air-cur- 
rents, and partly to the decomposition of the car- 
bonic acid produced by animals and the restoration 
to the air of the oxygen it contains by means of 
plant life. Nevertheless, the air varies constantly 
and very widely in composition ; but the variations 
are confined within very small limits. An atmo- 
sphere containing three volumes of carbonic acid in 
10,000 of air in excess of that usually present, com- 
mences to be offensive to the nose and loathsome to 
the senses when entering from the outer air, by 
reason of the accompanying organic effluvia. This 
alone renders the importance of breathing fresh air 
self-evident ; but ignorance and negligence too often 
*disregard this. Impurities in water are carried into 
the stomach, and in a healthy subject may be de- 
stroyed by the gastric juice ; but impurities in the 
atmosphere find their way through the lungs into 
*he blood, a much more serious matter. The oxy- 



genation of the blood, and the removal of carbonic 
acid and other effete products from the body, is the 
function performed by respiration. AH practical ex- 
perience proves that to get as high a percentage of 
oxygen at all times as Nature will afford, is to in- 
sure to a great extent immunity from a certain 
deadly class of diseases. The researches of Angus 
Smith have shown that in the air of towns there 
exists a certain amount of carbonic acid in excess of 
that usually present in the country. This excess is, 
on an average, about one volume in 10,000 of air ; 
but it varies in different towns, in different quarters 
of one town, and even in different streets. The fol- 
lowing table, arranged from the figures given in Dr. 
Angus Smith's 'Air and Rain' indicate this : 

November, 1869. 

Measures of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 of air. 



Scotland 



( 



London 



Summit of the hills 
I Average of twenty-six analyses. 
' At the foot of the hills . 
[ Average of eighteen analyses. 

In the W. and W.C. postal dis 
' tricts. .... 
Twelve analyses. 
In S. and S.W. . 
Thirty analyses. 
N. and N.E. 
Twelve analyses. 

E. and E.C 

V Twelve analyses. 
Perth and suburbs .... 

Ten analyses. 
Closer parts of Glasgow 

Eighteen analyses. 
More open parts of Glasgow 
Nineteen analyses. 

Manchester 

Average of very many analyses. 
Manchester, during fogs 

about middens (of which there 

are thousands) 
where fields begin 



*t 



II 



3*32 
3*41 



4'ii5 



4'394 



4*445 

4745 
4-156 

5 39 
4"6i 

4-42 

679 

774 
369 



All experimenters are agreed with M. Felix 
Le Blanc, who, in 1842, came to the conclusion 
that the most exact indication of air contamination 
was the proportion of carbonic acid present. This is 
found to rise with the proportion of organic matter 
when pollution is due to vital processes. Organic 
matter, however, is not so constant in quantity as 
carbonic acid in the air of open places except in 
towns where it is, to a great extent, the effete matter 
and refuse cast out by the inhabitants. Those solid 
particles recognisable by the microscope which are 
found floating in the air consist of soot, tarry matters, 
starch granules, particles of woody fibre, cotton, 
wool, hairs and fragments of bread, but in greatest 
numbers are found the spores of fungi, such as beget 
mould and mildew ; and at certain seasons of the 
year the pollen of plants and grasses. The various 
pollutions in town air may be recognised not only by 
delicate, microscopical and chemical analysis, but 
are seen collectively on looking through a sufficiently 
thick layer of the atmosphere. The direction of 
such places as Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham and 
London, is indicated at a distance of several miles 
by the dull grey haze hanging over them, and 
making a blot in the blue sky on a fine day. 

Those who live on Sydenham and Highgate Hills 
cannot failed to have noticed the vast haze over- 
hanging London, and the change in character it 
exhibits according to the amount and direction of 
the wind, the dryness or dampness of the air, and 
the extent, duration, and recent occurrence of the 
previous rainfall. It is rarely before or after the 
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months of April and May, during the whole year, 
that a distinct view of London may be obtained from 
the hills lying between Sydenham and Croydon, 
though, during that time, it not unfrequently happens 
that after a smart shower and a brisk wind the 
churches and buildings in the heart of the city may 
be clearly distinguished. The hazy atmosphere of a 
town is cleared of a crowd of minute solid particles 
t6 a remarkable extent by a heavy rain of short 
duration. The presence of readily oxidisable organic 
matter in air may be detected by its bleaching action 
on the pink colour of a very dilute solution of per- 
manganate of potash (Cond/s disinfectant). By 
always taking a solution of the same strength and 
measuring the quantity of air required to bleach it, 
a ready means of comparing the air of one place 
with that of another is afforded. The exactitude of 
the method is damaged by other kinds of matter 
than the organic, being oxidisable, such as sulphu- 
rous acid in the air of towns ; but as these are im- 
purities, it does not affect the utility of the test as a 
means of measuring the healthiness of the atmo- 
sphere. It is my desire to show that the air of such 
places as indicates a high proportion of carbonic 
acid also contains a large amount of organic matter, 
and in order to establish this satisfactorily it will be 
necessary to refer to figures, derived not only from 
use of the permanganate test, but from Wanklyn's 
method for determining the nitrogen in organic 
substances. The numbers are all quoted from the 
researches of Dr. Angus Smith, and may be found 
in his work on * Air and Rain.' The following table 
represents not actual, but comparative quantities of 
oxidisable organic matter contained in the air of the 
places named, as determined by permanganate : 

1859. 
Manchester 52-9 

52-4 

491 

580 

480 

In a house kept rather close .... 60*7 

In an uncovered pig-sty .... 109*7 

The Thames, at City, no odour perceptible, ) ^p_ 

1858 I 504 

The Thames, at Lambeth . . . .43*2 

,, at Waterloo Bridge ' . .43*2 

In the streets of I^ndon, warm weather . 29*2 

,, ,, after a thunderstorm 12*3 

Fields south of Manchester . . . . 13*7 

,, north of Highgate .... 12-3 

Open air sixty miles from Yarmouth . . 3*3 

Forest at Chamouni . . . . \ 

Hospice of St. Bernard . . . . [ 2*8 

North Lancashire ) 

Lake of Lucerne . . . ... . i '4 

The Thames, which was very offensive to the 
nose from its foulness in 1857, even when it ceased 
to affect the senses in 1858, polluted the air to such 
an extent that it gave a very high number, 58. 
In going out of Manchester the amount diminished 
till in the fields it was 13, but in passing a sewer- 
stream, about one mile from the outskirts, the quantity 
rose to 83. 

* The influence of heat and moisture increases the 
amount of organic matter.' 

'The influence of dryness is to diminish this. 
The influence of rain in hot weather is very decided, 
causing the air to be washed.' 

* It is easy to tell by this test, when in the outskirts 
of the town, whether the air blows from the town or 
country, also when a room has been inhabited some 
time, or when the air of a sewer penetrates a dwel- 
ling.' 



From the two sets of data already quoted— the 
estimation of carbonic acid and of organic matter— 
we safely conclude that the air of laige cities is 
sufficiently impure to account for much of their un- 
healthiness ; and the air of the hills, seas, lakes, and 
moors sufficiently pure to account for their salubrity. 
This has been confirmed by testing the rain-water of 
various places with acidified permanganate of potash. 
As the rain washes the air, the impurities the latter 
contains will be transferred to the rain-water. The 
following table shows this. 

Parts, by weight of oxy^, occes. 
sary to destroy or;ganic nutter 
in cue million parts of 
Place. rain-water. 

West coast Scotland . . . 0018 
England, inland places . . • 0*466 
Towns, Scotland .... I'S/g 
,, England .... 2743 

Manchester 3*223 

Liverpool 3*896 

Glasgow 10*04 

Wariklyn's method of determining the amount 
of nitrogen separablie as ammonia from the other 
constituents of organic substances by means of 
distillation with strongly alkaline permanganate of 
potash, serves for a further comparison of the dif- 
ferent quantities of organic impurity in air. \Vc give 
here, first, the matter removed by rain ; and then 
that present in the air. 

Albuminoid ammonia in one nul- 
Place. lion parts of rain-water. 

Edinburgh 0*06 

Perth and Aberdeen . . . o'lo 
Dundee and Galashiels . - . . 0*34 
Glasgow and Greenock . . . o*5S 

Liverpool 0*159 

London 0*205 

Manchester 0*217 

0*285 

In London the average numbers for the different 
postal districts were as follows : 

Albuminoid ammonia io one nil* 
London district. lion parts of rain-water. 

N. and N.W 0*267 

W 0283 

S.W. and S.E 0*357 

E. and E.C 0*37 

Estimation 0/ Albuminoid Ammonia in the Air. 

Grains per million cubic 
Place. feet. 

London 65*94 

Eighteen experiments, average. 

Glasgow 133*26 

Four experiments. 
Metropolitan railway . . . 163*16 

It will be seen that, by four different experi- 
mental methods — two on air and two on rain— the 
albuminoid ammonia or nitrogen, separated from 
organic matter in the form of ammonia, increases 
with the proportion of carbonic acid in the air, and 
that both constituents, organic matter and carbonic 
acid, increase with the density of the population d 
a district. The numbers referring to the different 
London postal districts illustrate this admirably, for 
they are greatest at the east, and smallest at the 
west end. The air is a gaseous ocean, serving at 
the same time as a source of gaseous iood 
and as a receptacle for gaseous excreta and 
minute solid particles of refuse. It is very evident 
that the air of towns is polluted by the inhabitants ; 
and if this is the case where the force of the winds 
can exert their full influence and the supply of fresh 
air is practically unlimited, or at any rate so gieat 
that no artifice of man can increase it, what takes 
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place in rooms and other close places where the 
difficulty of getting fresh air in and impure air out 
is a very serious consideration ? 

A man expires on an average, according to 
Liebig, 079 ol a cubic foot per hour of carbonic 
acid, or nineteen cubic feet in the twenty-four hours. 
His breath contains five per cent, of carbonic acid, 
and is totally incapable of sustaining life. He thus 
destroys or renders poisonous 15.83 cubic feet of air 
per hour, or 380 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 
Let us take the average amount of carbonic acid 
expired by an adult as 0*6 of a cubic foot per hour, 
measured at 70** Fahr. 

A good candle produces 0*31 cubic feet of car- 
bonic acid per hour, and its combustion will raise 150 
cubic feet of air 118-4° Fahr., while the bodily heat 
of a man will effect a rise of 139*6° Fahr. These 
figures are calculated from the aippunts of carbon 
and hydrogen in the candle oxidised, and the carbon 
•converted into carbonic acid as shown by the breath 
of a man. Thus it was shown by direct experiments 
of Dr. Angus Smith that 194 grains - 12*6 grammes, 
of carbon per hour are oxidised in the body. One 
grain of carbon in burning evolves 8,080 units of 
heat, that is to say, can heat upi 8,080 grammes of 
water 1® Cent, hence 8,080 x i2^«the thermal units 
evolved by the hourly oxidisation of carbon in the 
body. Converting these numbers into Fahrenheit 
degrees, and making a correction for different 
amounts of heat required for heating water and air 
respectively, we arrive at 1 39*6® Fahr. for 1 50 cubic 
feet.* Direct experiment in a leaden chamber made 
air-tight has given much smaller numbers than these, 
but such an experiment is imperfect on this account, 
that it must necessarily last for a considerable time, 
and in the interval the metallic walls are rapidly 
parting with the heat they absorb from the contained 
air. The experiment, as far as it went, showed that 
one man per hour in the apparatus raised the tem- 
perature 5*64** Fahr., and two candles 4*85° Fahr., 
the air space being 170 cubic feet This shows that 
in so confined a space a man burning two candles 
would in the course of an hour raise the temperature 
to io*5** Fahr. ; this, if the thermometer at first stood 
at 65** Fahr., would yield such an increase as to cause 
discomfort, and to gain relief from the heat a door or 
window would be opened, which would at the same time 
admit fresh air. The amount of heat given out by 
the combustion of ^ candle has been accurately 
determined, and its effect on the air of the leaden 
chamber tried. Let us reduce the number indicating 
increase of temperature in the leaden chamber 
which refers to 170 cubic feet of air and two candles 
to its equivalent for 150 feet This amounts nearly 
to 4*3 Fahr., but the actual quantity of heat evolved 
by the burning of one candle would raise 1 50 cubic 

feet of air to 118° Fahr., hence i— ^ - 27-5, and the 

4*3 
quantity of heat observed in the leaden chamber is 

only,^— of that produced by the candle. We may 



reasonably assume the same loss for the experiment 
on the body ; hence, if we multiply the observed rise 
of temperature produced by the body by 27*5, and 
we arrive at what is probably a correct number for 
low temperatures (40® to 48**), namely 173° Fahr., 
instead of that calculated from the mere oxidation 
of carbon - 139^® Fahr. The great heating effect of 



* This Dumber is too small, because it takes no account 
of the hydrogen burnt to water in the body. 



a mass of human beings in a lighted hall can thus 
be well understood. The rising of heated air to tlie 
ceiling is easily illustrated by the fact that the 
weight of a fire-balloon can be carried upwards by 
heated air alone to a great height, a very slight 
increase is necessary to cause the weight of air to be 
lessened so that its ascension takes place. Most 
certainly a difference of one or two degrees would 
cause very active air-currents, and these would be 
increased if cool air were supplied in sufficient 
quantity to take the place of the heated portion. 
Such is the cause of natural ventilation, the easy 
circulation of the air by means of the heating of the 
body on the one hand, and the cooling of the fresh 
supply on the other. 



POISONOUS HOOM-FAPEBS. 

BY JOHN F. HODGES, M.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, etc., Queen's College, 
Belfast, Chemist to the Chemico-Agricultural Society 
of Ulster, Public Analyst for the Borough of Belfast 
and the Counties of Antrim and Tyrone. 

In 1740 the use of arsenic in the manufacture of 
pigments was prohibited in France, and in 1843 Pro- 
fessor Gmelin in Germany directed attention to the 
poisonous influence of green colours containing 
arsenite of copper, and though every year cases are 
reported in this country of the injurious effects of 
arsenical colours on health ; yet, while public ana- 
lysts are occupied in detecting impurities in food and 
drink and drugs, and sanitary officers are appointed 
to watch over the health of our cities, the free sale 
of poisonous room-paper is unchecked by law, and 
people continue to line the walls of their bed-rooms 
and the nurseries of their children with a covering 
which frequently contains from ten to thirty grains 
of arsenic in every square foot of surface. Children 
put to sleep in these poisoned rooms droop and 
die, like birds in cages painted wit6*Scheele's g^reen; 
nevertheless, the trade in arsenical paper goes on 
briskly, and manufacturers weekly work up tons 
of the poison. The employment of arsenical pig- 
ments for colouring toys and confectionery is noW 
almost abandoned ; why then should the health of the 
public be jeopardised by tolerating the sale of poisonous 
papers ? It is, however, only by legislative inter- 
ference that we can expect to put a stop to the use 
of these poisonous colours, and we trust that the 
matter may in the present session be brought before 
Parliament 

On several occasions, during the last thirty years, 
my attention has been directed to the investigation 
of the effects produced by green room-papers on 
health. About fifteen years ago a gentleman in this 
county, after suffering from the effects of the poison 
for a considerable period, fell a victim to its influ- 
ence. All the rooms in his house were covered with 
paper coated with the dangerous pigment, and a late 
trial, in which I gave evidence before the Recorder's 
Court in Belfast, shows how seriously the health of 
children may be imperilled by the walls of their 
nurseries being decorated with picture-papers con- 
taining a large amount of the poison, which in this 
case was so loosely fixed on the paper as to come 
off in powder when touched with the finger. The 
Belfast trial was, I believe, the first attempt made to 
render the paper-seller amenable for the injury pro- 
duced, and the cost of medical attendance. As, 
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however, it could not be proved that the seller was 
aware of the presence of arsenic in the paper, he 
escaped conviction ; yet the public exposure of the 
dangerous consequences which may result from 
these papers being used will not be without advan- 
tage. The injury received was declared by the 
learned Recorder, Mr. Otway, to have been fully 
proved, and he expressed the hope * that in future 
the public would not buy room-paper without ob- 
taining a warranty that it is free from arsenic' 
Children and young persons, I have found, are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible to the effects of these poisonous 
papers. A short time ago, in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a fine healthy little fellow, four years of 
age, who was put to sleep in a room newly papered 
with green paper, was attacked with the usual 
symptoms — cough, irritation of the throat and eyes, 
and excessive prostration — which disappeared on his 
removal to another bedroom. 

Occasionally we find persons inclined to doubt 
the possibility of arsenic being introduced into the 
system by room-papers coated with Scheele's green 
(arsenite of copper), or with Schweinfurt green 
(aceto-arsenite of copper), on account of those 
colours being supposed to remain fixed at ordinary 
temperatures. It is true that arsenious acid, which 
in many of these pigments carelessly prepared is 
found uncombined, requires a temperature of about 
150° above the heat of boiling water for its vola- 
tilisation ; yet usually the colours are so slightly ad- 
herent that anyone who will examine the floors and 
shelves of a room the walls of which are papered 
with these poisonous coatings will find the dust full 
of particles of the poisonous pigment, I have fre- 
quently found it collected on gaseliers, and numerous 
experiments, both in this country and on the con- 
tinent, have detected it diffused through the air of 
apartments. It is also, I consider, rendered certain 
by experiment that occasionally, on damp walls 
coated with arsenical papers and mouldy paste, 
arseniuretted hydrogen is evolved. Though green- 
coloured papers are chiefly to be dreaded from the 
large amount of arsenic which they contain, yet in 
yellow papers, and in buff papers, I have found 
sulphide of arsenic (yellow orpiment). 

Anyone who will take the trouble can detect 
arsenic in the green papers by the simple test of 
ammonia and nitrate of silver, which, though it has 
frequently been described, may not be known to 
some of your readers. I shall therefore point out 
the method of applying it It is merely necessary to 
place about the size of a penny-piece of the paper on 
a saucer, and to pour on it about half a tea-spoon- 
ful of common liquid ammonia. If the paper be 
coloured with an arsenical green, the liquid in a few 
seconds will become of a fine blue colour. If a bit 
of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) about the size of a 
pea be placed in the solution, it will become of a 
rich canary yellow colour, from the production of 
yellow arsenite of silver. All green papers must not 
be regarded as arsenical Fortunately, this colour, 
so agreeable to the eye, need not be banished from 
our dwellings, as beautiful shades of g^een, free from 
the poison, can be obtained everywhere. It is, I con- 
sider, important that an effort should be made to 
direct the attention of the legislature to the danger 
to public health occasioned by the sale of arsenical 
papers ; and, at the present assizes for the county of 
Antrim, the grand jury, at my suggestion, resolved 
to request our county and borough members to bring 
the matter under the notice of Gk)vemment 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcements of meetings^ n* 
ports of proceedings y and abstracts or oripnals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



The question of blending Irish whisky with ' silent 
spirit ' has been again brought prominently before 
the public. Mr. O'SuUivan moved the other night, 
in the House of Commons, for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the practice of 
blending whisky in bond, with a view to determine 
whether such practice is injurious to the public and 
especially to the distillers of Irish whisky. A very 
important addition was made to the terms of this 
motion by proposing that the committee should also 
be empowered to inquire into the effects of using 
pew whisky, and whether it would not be in the 
interests of the public that all whisky should be kep 
in bond at least twelve months before being delivered 
for consumption. 

Mr. O'Sullivan, as on a former occasion, con- 
tended that the practice of blending ' silent spirit* 
with Irish pot-still whisky constituted an adultera- 
tion of the latter, by destroying its original character 
and imparting to it injurious properties. The blend 
undoubtedly produces a modified whisky, but we 
demur to the statement that the mixture possesses 
more injurious properties than the original com- 
modity. The pot-still whisky that is usually em- 
ployed in preparing blends is new and impregnated 
with fusel oil, while the silent spirit is comparatively 
free from that injurious substance, and practically 
the blend produced by the mixture of these two spirits 
is more wholesome than the original pot-still whisky 
itself, and so far an advantage to the public For 
flavour and character, and indeed for wholesomcness, 
there can hardly be two opinions as to the superiority 
of old, matured, pot-still whisky pure and simple, 
and we can scarcely believe that the trade in 
an article of this kind will be seriously or perma- 
nently affected by bringing into the market cheap 
blends prepared from a mixture of 'silent spirit' 
and crude whisky. We could heartily wish in 
the interests of the public (hat some compulsory 
regulation were adopted by which all whisky should 
be kept a sufficient length of time in bond to mellow 
and mature before being delivered for consumption. 
The slight addition which such a regulation would 
make to the price of the whisky would be of little 
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moment compared with the advantages which the 
public would derive from being supplied vrith a 
superior article. We can see, however, that there 
would be great practical difficulty in adopting and 
carrying out such a regulation, and that it could not 
be restricted to whisky manufactured in this country, 
but would require to be applied to all foreign and 
colonial spirits imported and delivered for home 
consumption. 

The subject is clearly an important one in the 
interests of the public, and the controversy that has 
taken place on the matter will doubtless be attended 
with much good from the exposure of the system 
that is being carried on in the whisky trade. It is to 
the public after all that we must look in a matter of 
this kind for the suppression of any deceptive system 
that may be practised. The public now know that 
the practice of blending spirits in bond is carried on, 
and if those who buy whisky out of bond wish to 
avoid blends, they can protect themselves against 
any deception by a simple inspection of the marks 
on the cask. 



XJKSOIOm TEA. 

Dr. Saunders, the Medical Officer of Health 
for the City, has, it appears, been lately engaged in 
making an important investigation into the truth of 
a statement which recently appeared in a public 
journal, to the effect that there was a laige quantity 
of unsound tea lying in the bonded warehouses within 
the boimdaries of the city of London. 

The doctor succeeded in obtaining five samples 
representing five separate importations, and each 
sample is described as being ' unsound, adulterated, 
and unfit for human food.' One sample consisted of 
the well-known ' Maloo mixtiure,' which is prepared 
chiefly from redried exhausted tea leaves. Another 
sample consisted of tea dust, mixed with a variety of 
foreign ingredients, such as sand and colouring sub- 
stances. A third sample, which was foul and putrid, 
was adulterated with quartz, foreign vegetable matter, 
and metallic particles. The next sample, whiph, it 
appears, was dirty looking stuff, contained stones as 
large as peas ; and the fifth sample represented a 
part of a cargo of tea saved and redried from the 
Gordon CastUy which was wrecked off the coast of 
Portugal about eighteen months ago. 

We have here a good illustration of the fearful 
state into which the tea-trade had lapsed, *and the 
necessity that existed for adopting stringent measures 
for protecting the public against the most abominable 
frauds in being supplied with filthy rubbish in lieu of 
sound wholesome tea. The five samples examined 
by Dr. Saunders represent no less than about seven- 
teen hundred chests of tea, and it is not improbable 
that this only forms a small proportion of the adul- 
terated and unsound tea lying at present in the 
bonded warehouses, and imported before January i 
last. The government is unquestionably to blame 



for not making the clause in the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, applicable to the examination of tea in 
bond, to apply to all tea cleared on and after 
January i, and thus protect the public from being 
supplied with any more filthy and unwholesome 
stuff under the guise of commercial tea. 

It is fortunate for the public that there is such a 
useful body of men as the Commissioners of Sewers, 
who have not only got the will to puf a stop to the 
traffic in such abominable commodities, but possess 
the power of doing so, as was evidenced by their 
giving instructions to their solicitor to at once take 
action in the matter, with a view to the destruction 
of the tea which has been reported by the medical 
officer of health as unfit for human food. 

It seems that a portion of one of the importations 
of the so-called tea has recently been sold for 4^^/. per 
pound, and cleared for home consumption. It is 
surely the duty of public analysts to try and discover 
its whereabouts with the view to the punishment of 
the guilty party. The examination in bond by the 
Customs was never intended to relieve public analysts 
of the responsibility of protecting the public against 
the sale of adulterated and unwholesome tea ; in fact 
it was never supposed that the Customs could so 
thoroughly scrutinise aU tea imported as to ade- 
quately protect the public against adulteration. 



The Darlaston Urban Sanitary Authority have in- 
creased the salary of the medical officer of health from 20/. 
to 40/. 

The members of the French Chamber of Deputies belong- 
ing to the medical profession have oiganised a special group 
for the purpose of dealing with matters appertaining to 
public health. Twenty deputies have axmoonced their 
adhesion to this group. 

The health report submitted at the last meeting of the 
Glasgow Police Board, was pronounced very satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the death-rate for last week (29 per 
1,000 per annum) had been the lowest experienced during 
the corresponding period for five years past. 

Dr. Swete, Public Analyst for Leamington, applied 
to the town council at their last meeting for an increase of 
salary, stating that his present rate of remuneration did 
not amount to sixpence per hour for the time employed ; 
but no order was made. 



The York Rural Sanitary Authority have reduced the 
salary of the medical officer of health from 200/. to 100/. 
per annum, for the reason *■ that the inspector of nuisances 
has to do most of the work.* The medical officer has, 
however, intimated that he will not accept the reduced 
amount. 

The next meeting of the Yorkshire Association of 
Medical Officers of Health will be held at the Com Ex- 
change, Leeds, on Wednesday, April 26, at 3 P.M., when 
papers are promised by Dr. Deville, ' On a Proposal fipom 
the Social Science Association for amendment of the 
Health Acts, having especial reference therein to Watering 
Places,' and from Dr. Parsons on ' Rural Water Supply.' 
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While Dom Pedro is making his second mnd tour, 
the population of his capital is being decimated by yellow 
fever. A message from Rio de Janeiro, of date March 24, 
contains, the startling announcement that the deaths from 
the plague average from between fifty and sixty daily. 

NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY. 
The conmiittee of this [society have arranged a course 
of lectures to be given under the auspices of the National 
Health Society, in the rooms|of the Social Science As- 
sociation, Adam Street, AdelphL The list is as fol- 
lows:— Mr. H. C. Bartlett, Tuesday, April nth, 'ITie 
Chemistry of Every-day Food ' ; Miss Florence Lees, 
Wednesday, May loth, * Nurses for the Sick ' ; Miss 
Miranda Hill, Wednesday, May 24th, 'The Influence 
of Beauty on the Life and Health of the Nation ' ; Dr. 
Samuel Wilks, Wednesday, June 7th, *Our Predispo- 
sition to Special Forms of Disease ' ; and Mr. Eassie, 
Wednesday, Jtme 21st, ' Healthy Houses.' 



FACT AND FICTION. 

One of the latest utilisations of scientific &ct for the 
pmrposes of fiction is to be found in Dr. Humphrey Sand- 
with's recently published novel ' Minsterborough.' One 
of the dramatis persorus of the tale dies, poisoned by 
arsenic, and circumstances point so strongly to the fact of 
its having been administered by the wicked nobleman of 
the story, that a coroner's jury, a grand jury, and a common 
jury all find the same veidict of guilty, and the suspected 
peer, who after all is not quite so black as he is painted, 
is condemned to be hanged. Fortunately before this 
sentence is carried into effect, evidence is forthc6ming Uiat 
the poisoning was due to the wall-paper of the room 
inhabited by the victim. Whether the evidence would 
have been sufficiently clear to satisfy a judge and jury we 
leave to the consideration of the legal profession. At any 
rate the working out of a novel idea deserves the grati- 
tude of the novel-reading public, and may not be without 
usefiilness, if it lead that comparatively unenlightened 
class to greater care in the choice of the papers where- 
with they cover the walls of the rooms in whicn they live 
by day and sleep by night. 



WEAVERS AND THEIR SHUTTLES. 

At the annual meeting of the Bradford Eye Infirmary, 
Dr. Browner, one of the honorary medical officers, called 
attention to the cases of loss of eyesight which had arisen 
from the shuttles flying out of the looms and striking the 
weavers in the face. He stated that in five years he had 
had eighteen cases of injuries to the eyes, and that no less 
than thirteen persons had lost their sight. Others had re- 
ceived wounds of the head, followed by erysipelas, so that 
he thought that some means should be adopted to prevent 
such accidents. His colleague. Dr. Bell, had had about 
an equal number of similar cases. He had spoken to 
several mill-ownevs on the subject, but they were all of 
opinion that nothing could be done to prevent such acci- 
dents. Dr. Russell thought the accidents occurred from 
the girls bending over their work to see that it was going 
on properly. The meeting was unanimously of opinion 
that the attention of the factory inspectors should be 
drawn to the subject, and it \vas thought that the authorities 
should make regulations similar to those adopted for 
fencing oflf dangerous machinery, and thus prevent a repe- 
tition of such accidents. 

The difficulties to be overcome in carrying these reso- 
lutions into effiict do not appear to be insuperable, and 
certainly should be faced, as it is not to be tolerated that 
such severe injuries should so freauently occur without 
some means being tried to prevent tnem. The opposition 
of the mill-owners should have no weight whatever, as it is 
well known that they generally objected to fencing off 
dangerous machinery, and doing other works for the pro- 
tection of life and limb, in the belief that the measures pro- 
posed would interfere 'with the conduct of their business. 



HOW INFECTIOUS DISEASES ARE SPREAD. 
A LETTER latelv appeared in the Bath Herald ^txima^ 
how an outbreak of scarlet fever had oocuired at Corshan. 
It appears that a publican's servant at Chippenham took 
the disease, and was removed to her home, near CoTsham, 
which, with one exception, was fiir removed fixn any 
other house, when several cases quickly occoired in these 
two houses. The mother of another publican's wife 
visited them, and gave the disease to another servant, irho 
spread it to others at Chippenham. Amongst those who 
attended upon her was the cleaner of the parish churdi, 
who continued all the time to pursue her vocation. A 
few years ago a *■ health inspector visited the town,' and re- 
commended that a house should be taken for infections 
diseases, which has not been done, otherwise the senast 
first attacked could have been taken there, and all this 
illness have been avoided. The local sanitary aathorities 
of this country seem to ignore, more habitually than any- 
thing else, the duty of having a house or infirmary for 
infectious diseases, so that it is almost impossible to 
stamp them out The Chippenham authorities should sot 
defer the carrying out of the inspector's suggesdons any 
longer. 

LONDON PUMPS. 

Our attack last year upon the London pumps is oolj 
slowly operating to their purification. Aldgate pump stfll 
survives to spout liquid poison and the Great Portland 
Street pump is in active pumping order. Moreover a case 
tried before Mr. Bushby, and in which that worthy ma- 
gistrate proposed to test the quality of the water de vuk, 
indicates the survival— even in the minds of a diss o( 
educated persons, alive to what passes around them— of 
the falkicy that clear sparkling ana bright water is neces- 
sarily free from pollution. How often must it be repealed 
that the deamess, the coolness, the sparkle, too often indicate 
in the case of pump and well-water, only that the sewage 
salts have impregnated the water very thoroughly, while the 
organic germs which accompany them and which are 
equally derived from sewage, may be poisonous or 
innocuous, just as they do or do not happen to be as- 
sociated with cases of fever or zymotic disease. Bat 
whether at the moment dangerous or not, they have aa 
origin which,' as Dr. Humphrey Sandwith lately said, give 
us the right to determine tnat we will not be polluted I7 
drinking such water, even were the fear of occasional infec- 
tion with disease held in abeyance. 

ANOTHER WAY OF COMMUNICATING 

SMALL-POX. 

At the usual fortnightly meeting of the Chesterfidd 
Rural Sanitary Authority, the medical officer of health, 
Dr. Mackinto^ presented his report, in which he stated 
that there had been an outbreak of small-pox at Bolsover, 
which had caused three deaths. In one of the cases, 
eight in number, the contagion had most probably been 
contracted when the individual was in the house of the 
person who had died first. But in the second case he was 
almost certain that it had been spread by a dog, wfaidi 
went from a house that was next door to the one in whidi 
the infected family lived, to that in which the second ose 
resided. There was no intercourse between the families, 
who lived at a considerable distance from one another, and 
the person attacked had not been near to or seen anynie 
from the infected district. Dr. Mackintosh states his 
belief ' that the poisons both of small-pox and scarlet fever 
are not only spread from house to house, but also from one 
locality to another, by domestic animals, sudi as cats and 
dogs, and that therefore, when outbreaks of an alarmxi^ 
character prevail, these animals should be fastened up, S(> 
as not to run the risk of conveying the germs of diseas 
from one family to another. The medical oflSoer b»i 
applied to a magistrate for an order to chain up all the 
dogs in the place, but Bid not obtain it. 

Dr. Mackintosh also reported the coexistence of tyi^ioii) 
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fever, and vay defective drainage at Stardey Lowgates, 
where two cases had terminated fatally. He also stated 
that for the month ending March, there had been 147 
deaths, which was at the high annual death-rate of 28 per 
1,000 inhabitants. The deaths of children under one 
year old amounted to 45, which is rather more than 30 per 
cent, of the whole number. He attributes this unusual 
mortality to the extremely cold and changeable weather. 
For a mial district the proportion of deaths of infants is so 
veiylaige, that we hesitate in giving our assent to the pro- 
position that it has been caused solely by the weather, but 
consider that there must be some marked sanitary defects 
in operation to have induced so many deaths. 



THE PANOPLY OF WOE. 

We notice that the Mourning Reform Association have 
issued a circular embodying their views as to the necessity 
of curtailing the expenses consequent upon funerals, and 
also a pamphlet upon * Funeral Uses,' \rj Miss Whitby, 
of Hinckley, Leicestershire, who, with others, will be 
pleased to receive the names of new members, the annual 
subscription being a florin. 

The members are asked to subscribe to a declaration, 
setting forth that our present mode of sepulture is unsatis- 
factory, and that double coffins and brick graves should be 
discouraged as much as possible. They are also asked to 
put in practice, or at all events recommend, the dispensing 
with scarves, hatbands, mouming'<:oaches, palls, and 
other ostentatious adjuncts of funerals, and to encourage 
the ose of walking funerals where practicable. The put- 
ting on of mourning should, the association thinks, be 
limited to bond fide mourners, and even then the period of 
wearing the same should be considerably shortened, heavy 
and extensive crape mournings on skirts or dresses and 
mantles being altogether set aside. The difficult matter 
of wearing complimentary mourning as a token of respect 
should be limit^ to a band of cloth or crape on the hat or 
arm if a male, and of a black sash or scarf on a female, 
worn as conspicuously as possible. 

The -most important item of this praiseworthy attempt 
to abolish show, ostentation, and silly expense is, however, 
in that portion of the suggestions just published, which 
remarks that children under eight years should not wear 
mourning, and those that are over that age, but still below 
the age of puberty, should wear mourning only on the loss of 
parents, brother, or sister. As for servants of households, 
they should only be expected to dress in black after a long 
and faithful service had entitled them to that melancholy 
privilege. Nor does the use of mourning stationery escape 
notice ; for an attempt is made to discountenance tluit 
custom, and we think, perhaps, with reason. Members 
are recommended to leave written instructions as to the 
degree of mourning to be worn by their family connections 
after their own decease. And not the least wise recom- 
mendation is that which advises all female members, we 
presume the poorer ones, to be provided always with a 
plain black stuff gown, to be put on as necessity arises. 
And if no change whatever be made according to the 
.sexsons, the object of the association would, it is said, not 
be defeated. 

Miss Whitby's essay is very well worth perusal by all 
who would wish to benefit the working-classes. 



OYSTERS, A CAUSE OF FEVER. 
At a meeting of the Douglas Town Commissioners 
the chairman called the attention of the members to a bill 
which has been introduced into the House of Commons, 
])roviding that no oysters shall be sold during the close 
time, not only because they are unfit for food, but also 
because of the necessity for giving rest to the beds, and 
thus allowing the spawning process to proceed without 
interruption. The chairman stated that many cases of 
illness resembh'ng typhoid fever occurred in the Isle of 
Man during last year, which had been very injurious to 
the reputation of the island ; but it was found on careful 



examination that the disease in question had been caused 
by eating oysters during the spawning season. As the 
commissioners have no power to prevent the sale of these 
bivalves when they are not fit for eating, and as the bill 
now before the House of Commons does not extend to 
Scotland or the Isle of Man, the chairman proposed that 
thev should communicate with the gentlemen having charge 
of the bill, requesting them to extend its operation to the 
island. There was no necessity for includmg Ireland, as 
there is an enactment in force there rendering the sale of 
oysters ill^[al between May i and September i. A some- 
what lengthened discussion ensued, when it was universally 
admitted that some steps should be taken to prevent the 
sale of oysters during the spawning season, but a strong 
objection was expressed to the extension of the English 
bill to the island. The commissioners, therefore, decided 
on appointing a deputation to wait upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor, requesting him to cause the necessary steps to 
be taken for procuring SDme local legislation to carry out 
this object. 

This statement that the eating of oysters at spawning 
time may cause a fever resembling tjrphoid is one of con- 
siderable importance, and should be borne in mind by 
visitors at seaside places. We have been informed that 
the spawning season is not concurrent all over England, 
and that therefore some kinds of oysters nuiy be safely 
eaten in August, whilst others are at that time quite unfit 
for consumption. Some more extended knowledge on 
this subject would be useful, and we think it well to draw 
attention, not only to the fact of the injurious effects of 
eating oysters during the spawning time or soon afterwards, 
but also to the peculiar kind of illness which may follow 
their consumption. In our opinion it would be far better 
to interdict the use altogether from May i to September i, 
as in Ireland, than to legalise the sale of certain kinds in 
August, whilst nearly all the others were prohibited. The 
legislation for protecting salmon during the close time has 
been so successfid that we hope a very stringent law will 
be passed for the protection of oysters, not only because 
they are pleasant eating, but because they can often be 
eaten by invalids when other foods are with difficulty 
digested. The evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion is against the supposition that oysters will become 
more common if a close time be enforced, but with that 
we have less to do than in preventing their use when they 
are not fit for food. 

NEGLECT OF THE VESTRY OF ST. GEORGE'S, 

HANOVER SQUARE. 
One of the most important duties which a medical 
officer of health has to perform is the superintendence of 
the removal of all the sanitary defects existing in the houses 
where epidemic diseases have occurred, in supervising the 
disinfection of these premises, as well as of the clothes, 
bedding, and other articles which have been exposed to 
infection. These necessary works Dr. Corfield is unable 
to have carried out because the Vestry have not provided 
him with copies of the returns sent to the Registrar General 
by the district registrars. Almost all the metropolitan 
vestries have agreeid to pay the small sum asked by the 
registrars for making copies of their returns, but the sani- 
tary authority of this rich parish refuses to disburse the few 
pounds which are required annually for this purpose. We 
think they must have misunderstood the position of the 
matter, so that, as it is of considerable importance, we make 
no apology for restating the case. The Registrar General, 
after due notice to the medical officers of health, kept the 
original returns furnished to his office by the local registrars, 
on forms supplied by him, instead of sending them gra- 
tuitously to the medical officers of health. They were 
originally forwarded to the metn)politan medical officers at 
their request, and not to the vestry, on the distinct under- 
standing that Major Graham should be at liberty at any 
time to cease the supply. Having found, as he states, that 
these forms were occasionally required at his office, and 
that by their being forwarded the metropolitan registrars 
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were placed in a worse position than the others, he Mrith- 
drew his sanction to their being .sent to the medical officers, 
when, instead of thanks being given for their gratuitous use 
for many years, many^ of the yestries considered themselves 
hardly used, and refused to pay for the requisite copies. 

Dr. Corfleld now states ' that it is my duty again to re- 
mind you that on the average one death a week occurs 
from scarlet fever (not to mention the other infectious dis- 
eases), and that I am still deprived of the means of ascer- 
taining, in the greater number of cases, where those 
deaths occur, and so am unable to stop the spread of the 
disease by means of infected bedding, clothes, etc., and 
have no doubt whatever that the number of cases of such 
diseases is much increased by the want of due sanitary 
precautions. Again, after almost every case of enteric 
(typhoid) fever, we are able to point out radical defects in 
the sanitary arrangements of the house, and to get them 
remedied, and so to prevent the disease reappearing ; but 
numerous deaths from this disease have occurred during the 
past year without my having any knowledge of the 
localities in which they took place.' In addition to these 
strong reasons for having the returns, the medical officer of 
health might have stated that he could not prepare a 
proper annual report of the sanitary condition of his 
district, which he is bound to do by Act of Parliament, 
unless he is supplied with them. The Vestry need not 
have printed tiiis report unless they pleased, as it is only 
incumbent upon them to print the annual report, and we 
can therefore consider its printing and circulation to be an 
indication of their determination to compel their officer to 
present a mutilated report, and to allow their parishioners 
to suffer unnecessary sickness and death, rather than 
acknowledge that they are in the wrong. It may be, how- 
ever, that we have mistaken the object of printing the 
report, and that the vestry have sent it to the members for 
their consideration as to whether or not they shall retrace 
their steps, or remain one of the few metropolitan sanitary 
authorities who have preferred to hug, what they consider ' 
their own dignity, and to cripple the efforts of their medical 
officer of health, rather than to take the steps necessary for 
preventing the spreading of epidemic diseases in their district 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Sewage Interception Systems, or Dry Sewage 

Processes. 

At the eighteenth ordinary meeting of the session, 
held on Tuesday evening, March 28, Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson, President, in the chair, the first 
paper read was on ' Sewage Interception Systems, 
or Dry Sewage Processes,' by Mr. Gilbert R. Red- 
grave, Assoc. Inst C.E. 

After drawing attention to the reports to the 
Privy Council of Mr. John Simon, F.R.S., Dr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. J. Netten Radcliffe, which had 
supplied most material facts, the author proceeded 
to show that although the water-carriage system 
furnished the readiest and most convenient method 
of removing the sewage of towns, there were many 
cases in which that system might have to be supple- 
mented by various interception processes for the ex- 
clusion ot excretal matters from the sewers. But the 
paper was mainly limited to the different methods of 
removing so-called 'dry sewage,' in towns where 
water was not employed as a carrier. StaHing with 
the antiquated midden-pit found in almost all old 
towns as ' the standard of all that is utterly wrong,' 
improved midden construction at Nottingham and 
at Stamford was explained by means of diagrams. 
A further improvement resulted in doing away with 
the midden-pit altogether, by reducing it to a mere' 



space under the seat, as at HulL The next stqi in 
a right direction was to make the receptacle for the 
excreta movable, and of such a size as to require 
frequent emptying. The receptacle might consist of 
a box, as at Leeds, or a tub, or an iron paiL The 
Goux system, where the tub was lined with some 
porous substance, was then noticed as the forerunner 
of what was known as the ' Rochdale system,' in- 
troduced by Mr. Alderman Taylor. At Rochdale a 
wooden tub was placed under the privy seat, and the 
tubs were changed weekly; a separate tub served 
for the collection of the ashes, and the tubs with 
their contents were conveyed to a manure factory. 
Diag^rams of the vans, ash cart, tubs, etc., served to 
explain this system, and the working expenses were 
given in detail The annual total chai^ges for the 
removal of the ashes and excreta were in round 
numbers one shilling per head of the population. 
Various closet arrangements were next noticed, in all 
of which some dry deodoriser, contained in a hopper 
or box, was mechanically distributed over the freshly- 
deposited excreta. At Manchester, fine ashes^ 
separated from the cinders by means of a sieve^ 
were spread over the pail contents. The Rev. Henry 
Moule's plan of using dry earth was described ; also 
several other dry closets, including Gibson's, wherein 
the urine was conveyed away by means of a pipe 
to the drains, while the excrement was covered with 
ashes or charcoal thrown from a hopper. Moser's, 
in which the receptacle was in two compartments^ 
the front one filled with absorbents for the urine, 
diverted into it by means of a guard, while in the 
other the solids were sprinkled wiUi disinfecting 
powder, by an arrangement of bellows ; and Dr. 
Bond's, which provided for the deodorisation, by 
the lifting and shutting of the closet lid. In aft 
these cases, as the due effect depended upon the 
care and decency of the users of the closet, it was 
doubtful whether, in poor districts, people would not 
be just as ready to make use of a material, to be 
thrown on by means of a hand-scoop, as they would 
be to avail themselves of the above mechanical 
systems of deodorisation. 

Similar arrangements prevailed as a rule in ash 
and charcoal closets. Animal charcoal formed such 
an excellent deodoriser, that when the urine was 
kept apart from the faeces, from half an ounce ta 
three-quarters of an ounce sufficed, if carefully dis- 
tributed after each use of the closet, to remove all 
disagreeable smell from the solids. The separator- 
pail, devised by the Carbon Fertiliser Company, was 
shown to be the only plan of separation wbicli could 
be adopted where the chamber-slops were thrown 
into the pails. 

Passing on to the sanitary aspect of the question, 
the author quoted from the Government reports to 
show that a properly worked interception sjrstem was 
entirely free from nuisance, and without any in- 
jurious effects upon health. The pail system, more- 
over, presented important advantages in relation to 
diseased excrement In the words of Mr. Raddifie, 
' The facility and thoroughness with which any re- 
quired chemical disinfection may be done^ and the 
way in which the excrement itself can be wholly got 
rid of, leaving none of its products behind, nothing 
soaking into the ground or hanging about midden- 
pits or sewers— obviously suggest most important 
powers possessed by this system for preventing the 
spread of excremental diseases.' For facility of re* 
moval, for better and improved disinfection and 
more entire freedom from nuisance, as well as oa 
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commercial grounds, the sq>aration of the urine from 
tbe faeces was strongly advocated. 

In considering me commercial aspect of sewage 

interception^ the author stated that while it was 

impossible to adduce a single instance in which 

fxcal matters, after admixture with large quantities 

of water, had yielded a profit as manures, the case 

was far different when the excreta were collected in 

a concentrated and undiluted form on the tub or pail 

system. The quantity of faecal matters collected 

yearly on the pail system might be estimated at three 

and a-quarter cwt per head of an average population, 

or one ton would be the annual production of 6'i6 

average individuals. The value of one ton of pail 

stuff, calculated by the theoretical value of its 

manurial ingredients (reckoned as forming part of a 

dry concentrated manure), might be assmned at idr., 

giving a value of is, 6d. per head per annum. 

General Scott had recently proved that this value 

could actually be obtained, and he had succeeded in 

producing concentrated manures from pail stuff with 

a margin of profit on the cost of collection and 

manufacture. 

The conclusions arrived at were: i. That in 
towns where, for local reasons, a water-carriage 
system for the removal of the excreta was imprac- 
ticable, it was possible, by a modification of the 
midden closet, to effect this removal without nuis- 
ance and without injury to health. 2. That the re- 
moval of the excrements could best be effected by 
employing pail or tub-closets, which provided for 
the separation of the liquid and solid dejections, and 
were emptied at intervals not exceeding one wedc 
3. That the local authoritv should conduct the re- 
moval of the excreta and also of the ashes, and 
should regulate this removal by stringent supervi- 
sion. 4. That it was possible, by suitable manipula- 
tion, to prepare from human excreta, collected on 
the dry system, concentrated manures which would 
repay the cost of collection, and cover all the ex- 
penses of their production. 

The second paper read was on * The Treatment 
of Sewage by Precipitation,' by Mr. W. Shelford, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

In 1869, * precipitation * was revived by the Native 
Guano Company, who then showed that in treating 
the sewag^e of Leamington by the ABC process, a 
net profit of 2/. per ton had been realised on manure 
sold at 3/. icw. per ton. The company shortly after- 
wards erected experimental works at Crossness, the 
southern outfall of the metropolitan sewers, and 
submitted their process to the independent supervi- 
sion of the engineer and chemist of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who reported, in January, 1873, '^^ 
the manure cost 6/. 6s. 4^. per ton, and was worth 20^. 
per ton. This had led to the general opinion, that 
whatever value sewage might eventually prove to 
have, there were no means yet existing by which a 
profit could be realised from it. An analysis of the 
cost of native guano at Crossness showed that it was 
the charge for the chemicals which mainly brought 
about the failure of the experiment 

At Leamington a much smaller quantity of 
chemicals was used ; and if the experience at Cross- 
ness as to cost of manure had been applied there, 
the result would have been 38J. per ton, the difference 
at the two places being due to the chemicals. This 
arose from the increase of the dose of A B C mixture 
at various towns, from i'86 pounds per 1,000 gallons 
to 31-8 pounds per 1,000 gallons, ana especially from 
the quantity of charcoal latterly employed. The 



effluent water at Crossness was 'extremely good'^> 
better than that at Leamington, but the Native 
Guano Company had probably learned the lesson 
that a moderately good effluent water might be pro- 
duced, as at Leamington, and a profit might be 
shown in the manufacture of the manure, if it could 
be sold for 3/. los. per ton, but that it would not pay^ 
as at Crossness, to produce extremely good effluent 
water by the admixture of a large quantity of pre- 
cipitants of low manurial value. 

In 1872, Mr. Dugald Campbell's process was in* 
troduced, in which phosphate of lime was added to- 
thesewage,afterwards precipitated by lime. Anexperi- 
ment at Tottenham on three and a half million gal- 
lons of sewage gave twenty-two tons of dried manure^ 
valued at 5/. per ton, while the cost of the chemicals 
employed, and the other expenses estimated as at 
Crossness, amounted to 4/. or. 9^., showing a margin 
for carriage, etc, of about i/. per ton. Since that 
experiment permission had been obtained to pump 
sewage from the Heathwall sewer in Battersea 
Fields, skirting the foot of the rising ground of 
Clapham Conmion. That sewer received surface as 
well as house drainage, and the rate of flow in it 
varied from 345,000 gadlons to 15,000,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours. Observations had been taken 
three times a day for several months, and had been 
plotted on a diagram, with a view to show that there 
had been little interference by storm water with the 
ordinary flow; that the volume of storm water when 
it occurred was such as to make the treatment of 
the sewage most difficult on account of the quantity, 
but unnecessary because of the extreme dilution of 
the sewage ; and that sewage might be treated by 
precipitation under certain circiunstances, even 
though conveyed by the ' combined ' instead of the 
'separate system' of sewers. Model works for the 
treatment of 5,000 gallons per twenty-four hours 
were erected, including a mixing trough made like 
a 'salmon ladder,' in which the admixture of the 
chemicals with the sewage was effected by gravita- 
tion. There was also an arrangement of tanks, in 
six divisions, designed to save first cost, and to 
compel their frequent cleansing, which was an im- 
portant matter, and one too little attended to. The 
moisture in the sludge was reduced more than one- 
half by means of filters, and the sludge thus solidi- 
fied was dried in one of Milbum and Co.'s machines. 
The sludge was remarkably adapted for drying by 
filtration, on account of the absence of clay in the 
precipitants, and this point was important, for it 
solved the difficulty of drying, which had been more 
troublesome than any other mechanical question. 
Taking superphosphate at 5/. per ton, and lime at 
15^. per ton, and the other expenses as at Crossness, 
the best result obtained, out of* many experiments^ 
showed the total cost per ton of the manure to be 
4/. 2s, 2d,, and its value when containing 10 per cent, 
of moisture 4/. 7s. 2d, per ton, estimating ammonia 
at iZs, per unit, and precipitated phosphates at 
3^. yi, per unit. The worst result showed the manure 
to be worth 3/. per ton, or sufficient to pay the cost 
of the chemicals, and leave a margin. In confirma- 
tion of these results, particulars were given in an 
appendix, to which were added analyses of effluent 
water, and information on the comparative value of 
artificial manures. 

In 1872, also, Mr. Whitthread's process was 
brought out. It was described by the Sewage 
Committee of the British Association as consisting 
in the addition to the sewage of a mixture of dicalcic 
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and monocalcic phosphate, and afterwards a little 
milk of lime. Mr. Hope, V.C., had commended it after 
a trial on his Romford farm. It was subsequently 
applied at Luton and at Enfield, and at the end of ■ 
1874 ^t Tottenham, where works were completed for 
the treatment of one and a quarter million gallons 
of sewage per day. The works included a ' salmon 
ladder/ seventy-seven feet long, for mixing the 
chemicals with the sewage, which, although it in- 
creased the lift of the sewage by nearly two feet, 
was worked regularly, and gave general satisfaction. 
The drying of the sludge was eventually effected, 
partly by filters, cheaply constructed, when the 
sludge so solidified was completely dried in Mil- 
bum's machines. Filters to treat the whole of the 
sludge should have had an area of 18,000 square 
feet, which when roofed would have cost 1,000/., and 
would have solidified the sludge as fast as it was 
precipitated, and reduced the moisture to 65 or 75 
per cent Each of Milbum's machines measured 
thirty feet by six feet, and turned out two tons of 
marketable manure in twenty-four hours when fed 
with solidified sludge. The consumption of fuel in 
the furnaces was one pound of coal for the evapora- 
tion of five pounds of water, and each furnace re- 
quired one and a half horse power to drive it. The 
works were stopped by the financial difficulties of 
the Company. This was to be regretted, because 
the experience gained was enough to establish the 
feasibility of the process,, its precise cost, and the 
saleable Quality of the manure produced. The result 
of several months' working was that the actual cost 
of the manure was 3/. &r. ^ per ton. This was the 
cost with insufficient appliances, and no doubt it 
would have been reduced to 3/. per ton if the works 
had been complete. The total cost of drying a ton 



of manure was 29^.^ which might have been reduced 
to 19^. The sewage produced thirty-two tons ol 
dried manure per week. It contained 2 per cent of 
anmionia and 17 per cent of tricalcic phosphate, 
which at \%s, per unit and 2J. dd. per unit respec- 
tively gave a i^ue of 3/. i8y. 6^ per ton. 

The results recorded in the paper showed that in 
those cases where various proportions of chemicals 
had been used, the cost ox a precipitation process, 
apart from chemicals, was constant m relation to the 
manure manufactured, and was about 30?. per ton of 
manure. But if one process made more manure 
than another from a given quantity of sewage, the 
cost of treating that sewage would be increased. 
Similarly, if one process rnade more manure than 
another, the increase would be due to the greater bulk 
of the chemicals employed, and the value of the manure 
obtained from the sewage would be proportionably en- 
feebled, unless the chemicals were of the same value 
as the matters in suspension, or unless they arrested 
the matters in solution. The cheapest process, apart 
from the value of the manure, would be that which 
required the smallest quantity of chemicals, and the 
minimum working expense would be incurred when 
the chemicals cost nothing, and when they had no 
solidity, but were added as aqueous solutions or 
gases. The minimum cost of a dried portable 
manure would in that case be about 30^. per ton, or 
6/. &r. ^€L per million gallons of sewage, containing 
seventy grains of solid matter per gallon capable ot 
extraction. 

The following table showed the influence of the 
chemicals on the cost of treatment, the other ex- 
penses being the same in all cases. The axtfa 
column showed die comparative outlay on each of 
the procesess above-mentioned : 



Process 



Place 



ABC Crassness . 

ABC Leamington 

Campbell .... Tottenham 
Whitthread . . .Ditto . . 
Assumed minimum. 



Dose. 

Lbs. per z,ooo 

gadlons. 



3180 
1-86 
976 
a '00 
nil. 



Cost of manure 
per ton. 



5 

I 

4 

3 

I 



X. 

16 

17 
o 

.3 



d. 

4 

z 

9 
o 



8 xo 



Actual cost of treat- 
ment per x,ooo,ooo 
gallons. 



£ s. d. 

70 15 7 

IS 18 o 

2$ O 9 

10 la 6 



Ditto, reduced to 

standard sewage 

of 70 grains per 

gallon. 



s. 



£ 
67 4 

9 z6 

35 " 
i6 17 

6 8 



d. 

9 

a 

a 
o 

7 



Quantity of mannre 

per x,ooo,ooo 
gallons of standard 
sewage. 



Tons 
11*5^ 

8*82 

5*35 
446 



In dealing with sludge, two alternatives were 
open : to remove and not dry it, and to recover the 
outlay by the sale of the dry manure. In the first 
case, if the cost of drying was saved, the minimum 
expense of treating the sewage would be reduced to 
one-third, and would cost about 6id, per head per 
annum on a population of 30,000 persons. For the 
recovery of the outlay, sewage manure could have no 
greater value than that which it derived from the 
sewage. The Native Guano Company fixed that 
value arbitrarily at 3/. 10s. per ton for manure, which 
the Rivers' Pollution Commissioners valued at i/. 12s. 
The ammonia alone obtained from most sewage 
worth treatment would yield i/. loj. per ton of 
manure, which would suffice to cover the expenses, 
apart from the chemicals ; so that, in short, the suc- 
cess of precipitation depended upon neutralising the 
cost of the chemicals employed. That would be easy 
of solution were it not for some practical considera- 
tions, of which by far the most important was the 
capital required. Whilst public bodies could not 
undertake the responsibility of providing it, and 



private enterprise hesitated again to take the matter 
m hand, sanitary authorities should pay the minimum 
cost of 2/. 2s, \od.y or thereabouts, per miUioa 
gallons of sewage, and require the owners of preci- 
pitation processes to pay for their own chemicals and 
for drying the sludge. This would reduce the public 
expense to the lowest point at present possible, while 
it would encourage private enterprise, and would 
thus lead to a rapid solution of the ' sewage problem* 
so far as that problem was capable of solution by 
precipitation. 

«o :»: oo 

IHcirical t)fficrr5' ^icgorts. 

SANITARY REPORT ON MARTLEY UNION. 

By G. E Hyde, Medical Officer of Health. 

The Hartley Union is strictly rural, as it contains 
only 16,308 persons on an area of 53,605 acres, or at 
the rate of one inhabitant to about 3*28 acres; and, as 
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usual, the hospital and houses of Leigh, the most 
populous parish in the district, have been built with- 
out proper outlets for sewerage, so that the brooks, 
ditcnes, and many of the wells are contaminated. A 
considerable number of nuisances have been dis- 
covered during the year, amounting to 999, of which 
953 have been abated. These nuisances existed in 
twenty-nine parishes, so that the work in finding 
them out, and then in abating them, must have been 
very considerable. The greatest number of nuisances 
arose from the drainage of pigsties, privies, etc., find- 
ing its way into adjacent hoUows, and occasion^y 
into the houses and wells. These were abated either 
by constructing cesspools lined with an impervious 
material, or by the use of earth-closets. Damp 
houses were also rather frequent, and caused several 
cases of permanent disability from rheumatism. 

The water in shallow wells was almost always 
more or less contaminated with organic matter, as 
privies, pigsties, and cesspits were commonly met 
with within twelve or fifteen yards of the wells. The 
water from the deep wells was usually good, but in 
several of them it was found to be contaminated, by 
surface water or soakage. The spring water was 
generally very good, and rarely contaminated, but 
Sie chief objection to its use was its hardness. 
Diarrhoea and worms were commoidy met with 
wherever the water was bad. There were seven 
cases of typhoid in 1875 against two in 1874, which 
accords with the fact observed in other country 
places when the drinking water is derived firom 
wells, that a wet season is usually coincident with an 
unusual prevalence of typhoid. The reason is obvi- 
ous — ^viz., that the wells are then more than usually 
contaminated by the surface water, and probably by 
soakage also. There were two deaths from scarlet 
fever, six from diphtheria, seven from whooping- 
cough, forty-four from erysipelas, and 264 from other 
causes. The proportionately large number of deaths 
from diphthena and erysipelas supports the assump- 
tions of imperfect drainage and consequent contami- 
nation of air and water, which was afforded by the 
larjge number of typhoid cases. The annual mor- 
tality was at the rate of 1778 per 1,000, the mean 
for the previous ten years having been i8'ii per 
1,000 inhabitants. 

REPORT TO THE DONCASTER SANITARY AU- 
THORITY FOR 1875, BY DR. FAIRBANK. 

Dr. Fairbank reports that there were 360 deaths 
in the Doncaster Rural Sanitary District, which was 
at the rate of 17 deaths per 1,000 population. This 
rate would have been smaller had the mortality not 
been unusually large from scarlet fever, because the 
other zymotic diseases caused a smaller mortality 
than usuaL As one means for checking the spread- 
ing of scarlet fever, Dr. Fairbank recommended the 
closing of the village school and mission church in 
the Denaby district for a month, which was attended 
by an immediate diminution in the number of 
attacks and the eventual suppression of the disease. 
In addition, every place where the fever had appeared 
was inspected, all nuisances removed, and disin- 
fectants freely supplied. Dr. Fairbank remarks 
* that it is extremely difficult to make people under- 
stand the paramount importance of isolation in cases 
of infectious disease ; ' and states that he has 
examined nearly 1,000 houses during the year, and 
found the district to be in a very fair sanitary condition. 
The death-rate of the urban district is considerably 
higher than that of the rural, as it*was ti\ per 1,000 



persons living, against 17 in the latter. Dr. Fair- 
bank considers this to be unsatisfactory, and not 
ready of explanation, as there had not been any 
serious epidemic in 1875. On calculating the rate 
of death at different ages, he found that a large pro- 
portion of the deaths occurred amongst the young 
and old in consequence of the cold, damp and 
insalubrious season. The birth-rate was as high as 
36 per 1,000, which is above the mean for the districts 
There were 444 deaths and 699 births, so that the 
excess of births over deaths was 225. It appears to 
have been Dr. Fairbank's custom to inspect premises 
in which epidemic diseases occurred, and he fotmd in 
a large proportion of instances that nuisances of 
some kind were in existence. Many of ' the courts 
and passages were badly paved, wet, dirtv and 
uneven, affording lodgment to filth of all kinas and 
consequently liable to give off dangerous effluvia.. 
Pigsties are placed close to dwelling houses, and 
the outbuildings generally are badly constructed and 
drained.' 

Dr. Fairbank calls special attention to the stat& 
of the river, * which is at times little better than a 
common sewer,' so that some other receptacle should 
be provided for the filth of the district. The water 
in the well in the middle of Marshgate is unfit for 
use, and some other water-supply should therefore 
be immediately provided, and a depot for the ashes 
is urgently required. 

We find here the usual causes for an excessive 
number of typhoid and other febrile cases, viz. a bad 
water-supply as well as bad paving and drainage, 
so that if these bad sanitary conditions are not speedy 
removed, the local sanitary authority must expect 
a severe outbreak of one or more of these diseases at 
an early period. 

REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
RADFORD DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1875. 

The death rate of this district was high in con- 
sequence of several causes concurring to produce this 
unfavourable result. The estimated population in 
the middle of the year was 16,500, which is in excess 
of the average increase, because the birth-rate had 
increased in a greater ratio than for the previous ten 
years. Assuming the calculated number to be cor- 
rect, the deaths rate was as high as 30* i per 1,000 
population. Nearly one h^f of this large mortality 
occurred amongst children under five years old, and 
more than one fourth from zymotic diseases. The 
five most fatal diseases were phthisis, which caused 
61 deaths; bronchitis, 49 ; scarlet fever, 48 ; atrophy 
and debility, 38 ; and convulsions, 35, out of a total 
of 497 deaths. 

The causes of this enormous mortality of children 
are enumerated by the medical officer as follows. 
Children commence work at an early age and are 
subject to great changes of temperature ; Ae majority 
of their dwellings are built back fo back, and there- 
fore badly ventilated ; the living and sleeping rooms 
are small and generally overcrowded. The children 
therefore breathe an impure atmosphere at home 
when they are young, and work in hot rooms when^ 
they go to the factories, and thus take cold when they 
come into the open air. The deaths under one year> 
which are nearly one-fifth of the whole, occur through 
want of a sufficient supply of good milk, by an exces- 
sive administration of cordials and sleeping draughts, 
which causes account for the immense number of 
deaths from atrophy and debility, and from convulsions. 

The great mortality of scarlet fever arose from the 
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impossibility of isolating the infected persons, and 
especially from a habit amongst the poorer inhabi- 
tants of Radford, of taking the children out of bed 
and dressing them when ill, so that in many cases 
the^ died in their mothers' arms. ' This is not only a 
serious disadvantage from a medical man's point of 
view, but is moreover highly dangerous from a sani- 
tary point of view, as these same clothes in which a 
sick child has been nursed through a severe attack of 
scarlet fever, are worn in the house, at play, at school 
and when the .child is convalescent, without being 
disinfected! 

Can we wonder that infectious diseases spread 
amongst a population so ignorant and self-willed as 
this, especially when there is neither a hospital for 
infectious diseases, nor a disinfecting chamber for 
their clothes? The medical officer strenuously advised 
both to be obtained, but with what result the report 
does not enable us to state. Surely this is a case for 
the imperative interference of the Local Government 
Board, and one in which something more than a 
mere letter of advice should be attempted. We are 
aware that anything more than advice is rarely had 
recourse to by this board, except it be to refuse their 
sanction to a proposal which they disapprove of ; and 
the reason for this probably is, that a letter of refusal 
is final, whilst one requiring something to be done, 
necessitates probably a repetition of letters, and is 
therefore generally let alone. 
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CAN A MAN SWEEP A CHIMNEY WITHOUT 

HAVING A CERTIFICATE? 

A CURIOUS prosecutioa has been uiged by Mr. Snperin- 
tendent Sykes, at Banisley, under the Chimney Sweepers* 
Act, against John Howett, banksman at the WharndifTe 
Woodmoor Colliery, who was charged with having swept a 
chimney at the WhamclifTe Woodmoor Colliery without a 
certificate. — Mr. Parker, solicitor, who defended, contended 
that the Act was never meant to apply to a servant, as in 
that case, who was ordered to sweep a boiler floe. — ^Mr. 
Sykes said two parties engaged In the trade had complained 
to him that defendant had done the work and chaiged for 
it, and he had laid the information to test the case. — ^Tbe 
chairman said they could not convict the defendant for 
carrying on the trade or business of a chimney sweep 
without a certificate, and they dismissed the summons. 



THE ADULTERATION ACT. 

At the Clerkenwell Police Court, on April 5, five 
persons were prosecuted under the Adulteration Act, with 
the following results : Alfred Willen, of 4, Corporation 
Buildings, Farringdon Road, was ordered to pay a fine of 
3/. and costs, or to be imprisoned for one month, for 
selling milk mixed with 30 per cent, of water; Alfred 
Coker, general dealer, 4, Clerkenwell Green, was fined 
lor. and 2j. costs, or in default of payment seven days' 
imprisonment, for selling milk adulterated with ii per 
cent, of water ; John Ager, milkman, 150, King's Cross 
Road, fined 3/. and costs, or one month's imprisonment, 
also for vending milk with 30 per cent, of water ; and a 
penalty of 20if. and costs, with the alternative of fourteen 
days' imprisonment, was inflicted on Theodore Eden, of 3, 
Weston Street, Clerkenwell. 

THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT. 
The London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Com- 
pany were summoned, at the instance of the Treasury, for 
naving on March 12 and 13 last at Thames Haven, un- 
lawfully, after certain animals had been taken out of 
twenty-six railway trucks there, and before certain other 
animals, to the number of 33S in all, had been placed 
therein, omitted to have the trucks cleansed, whitewashed, 
and disinfected, contrary to the seventeenth clause in the 
Animals Order, 1875, niade by her Majesty in Council in 
pursuance of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1867. — ^The company pleaded guilty. — The Lord Mayor 
said he looked upon the matter as a very serious one. 
The railway company, as had been admitted, conveyed no 
less than 332,000 head of cattle last year, and they had 
shown the greatest indifference and carelessness in cleaning 
out the trucks. The mischief that might thus have been 
caused in farms and homesteads all ovei* England was in- 
calculable. He should not be doing his duty to the public 
unless he fined the company i/. for each of the animals 
named in the summons, 338, and five guineas costs, making 
343A SJ- in all. 



WHAT IS PICKLED SALMON? 
A PRACTICAL answer to this question has just been fiir- 
nisbed in a proceeding before the Worcester magistrates. 
An eating-house keeper, named James Crumble, wu 
charged with selling unclean and unseasonable sahnon, a 
specimen of which was produced. It was retailed at 2r. 
per lb„ and found buyers. It was a portion of a kelf^ or 
salmon that had spawned and not yet returned to the sea. 
The defendant's wife bought it of 'a stranger, whom she 
did not know.' He was fined 2Qf., and cautioned that 
he was, as a dealer in such articles, responsible for the 
quality of the article sold, as butchers were for the un> 
wholesomeness of the meat sold by them. The defendant 
professed to believe that because the salmon season had 
opened he could sell any salmon, good or bad. Lord 
Northwick, chairman of the Severn Fishery Board, attended 
the hearing. The prosecution was instituted by the clerk 
to the boarid. 

LONDON WELL WATER. 
Francis Thomas Gibson, the owner of some cow- 
houses in East Road, appeared before Mr. Bushbyona 
summons to answer a complaint made against him by the 
vestry for having a open well containing water impure and 
injurious to health. The summons was taken out by the 
parish authorities, and it was required of the defendant to 
close the well. — Dr. Stevenson, of Guy's Hospital, deposed 
that he had analysed the water and found it to contain 
organic matter. The impurity was derived probably from 
sewage matter. The colour of the water was pure. — Mr. 
Warner Sleigh, for the defence, disputed the evidence of 
Dr. Stevenson, and called Mr. White a chemist, who 
deposed that the water was dear as crystal and so free from 
impurity that he wished he could get it. Had picked np 
his knowledge of chemistry fix>m self-study and hard work. 
He held no diploma. — After a long argument upon the 
matter, Mr. Bushby said a simple way of deciding the 
matter was to have produced in court the water which one 
witness had declared to be yellow and the other dear. — 
Mr. Walker, the solicitor for the prosecution, said be 
should wish the water to be referred to Dr. Frankland, and 
let him decide. — It was, however, dedded that the water 
should,be produced in court, and further evidence coaki be 
called on the next occasion. The summons, with two 
others of the same nature, was then adjourned for three 
weeks. 



SWEEPING MUD INTO THE SEWERS. 
Charles Payne and Henry Osten, in the employ of 
Messrs. Goode, Gainsford, and Co., drapers. High Street, 
Borough, were summoned before Mr. Partridge, by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for unlawfully swecpii^ 
mud from the pavement into the sewers. — Mr. Napier 
proseoited on behalf of the Metropolitan Beard of W<Mks. 
— It appeared from the evidence of David Evans, 42 M, 
that on Tuesday, the 4th inst, he was on duty in High 
Street, when he saw the defendants in the act of sweepii^ 
a quantity of thick mud from the pavement down the 
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gratings into the sewers. They had been washing the 
^nt of the shop, and a lot of mud had accumulated. He 
told them of it, and went on his beat. On his return he 
saw them repeating the offence, when he considered it his 
duty to report the circumstance to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. — The defendants, in answer to the complaint, 
said that they did not think they were doing any harm, as 
they were only sweeping the slops off the pavement. They 
had frequently seen the scavengers sweep thicker stuff than 
that down the gully-holes. — Mr. Napier informed his 
worship that if the scavengers were seen to do that by the 
police or any of the officials connected with the Metro- 
jwlitan Board of Works, they would render themselves 
liable to be severely punished. Only a few days ago a 
parish official was fined heavily for causing the scavengers 
to sweep snow and mud into the sewers. He further 
stated that the Metropolitan Board expended thousands 
yearly in cleansing the sewers of mud thrown down by 
persons in the vicinity. However, he did not press for a 
heavy penalty in this case. — Mr. Partridge told the defen- 
dants that they had acted wrongly in sweeping the mud 
into the sewers ; but as they expressed their regret he 
fined each of them in the mitigated penalty of zr. and the 
costs. 

NUISANCE CAUSED BY SEWAGE TANKS. 

At the police-court at Stoke, before the stipendiary 
magistrate, * the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses ' of New- 
castle (Staffordshire), as owners of certain sewage-tanks 
situate on the London-road, in the borough of Stoke, were 
summoned by the Stoke Corporation, as the urban sanitary 
authority, for having allowed a nuisance to exist by reason 
of the sewage flowing into the tanks. It was stated that 
the tanks in question were constructed nearly twenty years 
ago, and that they were situated in the municipal borough 
of Stoke. They were within 150 yards of the Stoke work- 
house. The nuisance complained of was caused by the 
depositing of the sewage of Newcastle in these tanks. — 
E. W. Howell, sanitary inspector for Stoke, said he 
had visited the tanks. He went there on February 21, 
when the outlet was far worse than the inlet. There were 
masses of filth there. On March 5 he again went there, 
and the Lyme brook was full of foul matter. On March 10 
he went there with the surveyor and medical officer, and 
again on March 21 and 22. There had been an improve- 
ment at the latter date, but still there was a nuisance. — 
Mr. Lynam, borough surveyor. Stoke ; Mr. M. Ashwell, 
medical officer ; and Mr. R. H. Wjnne, gave corrobora- 
tive evidence, and declared in the most positive manner 
that the tanks were a nuisance. For the defence, Mr. 
Chapman, borough surveyor, Newcastle, said that since 
July last there had been no nuisance in connection with 
the tanks. He was sure that since that time lime, in 
addition to charcoal and carbolic acid, had been used 
there, and there had been nothing offensive in the tanks. 
There were drains from the workhouse, and also the grave- 
yard connected with the workhouse, into the canal, and 
the stench from the canal was worse than that from the 
tanks. — G. Whittaker, who had lived in a cottage a short 
distance from the tanks nineteen years and a-hal^ and his 
wife, who had lived there since she was mairied — twelve 
years — spoke of the canal as being a great nuisance, whilst 
the tanks were no nuisance to them. They declared that 
there had been a great improvement in the tanks since 
July last, whilst the canal continued to be a nuisance. — 
Mr. A. Leech, the mayor of Newcastle, was also called. 
He declared that the Newcastle authorities had done their 
best to prevent any nuisance arising from the sewage tanks ; 
and that the tanks were nearly free from offensive smells, 
whilst the canal was a real nuisance as the receptacle of the 
sewage floAving from the Spittals, the workhouse grave- 
yard, and the houses in Stoke parish, which were just 
beyond the Newcastle boundary. — R. Downing, foreman, 
employed at the tanks, gave evidence that since July last 
extra precautions had b^n taken by the use of lime to 
prevent any nuisance arising. — The magistrate made an 



order for the abatement of the nuisance within two months, 
the defendants to pay the costs. 

BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 
NuisANXE : Noxious Trades. 
1875. Attornry General v. Hyde Chemical Company^ 
Nuisance. — Chemical works. — Sulphuretted hydrogen. — 
Injunction granted. (Times, December 4, 1875.) 

Smoke. 

1875. EdUston V. Barnes, ' Nuisances Removal Act, 
1855,' sections 12-14. — Separate orders for abatement and 
for prohibition of nuisance. — Convictions on two informa- 
tions, the offence constituting the breach of both orders 
being but one offence. — Held that only one conviction 
could stand. 45 L.J., M.C., 73 ; L.R., i Ex.D., 167; 
40 J. P., BS, 

Legal Proceedings. 

1876. Morant v. Taylor. Local Act. — Order to de- 
molish building. — Limitation of time. — *Jervis's Act,* 
section 11. — Held that all kinds of orders are subject to 
the six months' limitation. 45 L.J., M.C., 78 ; 34 L.T., 
>39; 40J.P., loi. 

Highway. 

1875. Wimbledon and Putney Commons Conservators 
V. Dixon, There may be a right of way across a common 
without any one track in particular being adhered to, pro- 
vided that the terminus a quo and the tertninus ad quern 
are known. L.R., i CD., 362; 33 L.T., 679; 40 
J. P., 102. 



WHAT IS EXPOSING FOR SALE? , 
At a recent meeting of the Lewisham District Board of 
Works, Mr. Helsch presented his quarterly report,' in 
which he said : — * I would beg to call the attention of the 
board to the &ct that in several cases it has been decided 
by the magistrates that a milkman carrying round milk is 
not exposing it for sale within the meaning of the Act, so 
that he is liable to no penalty for refusing to sell to the 
inspector. If this be the law one of the most useful sec- 
tions of the Act is, as regards milk, a dead letter, and 
unless private individuals choose to prosecute, the milkmen 
can give them what they please.' Several members of the 
board endorsed the analyst's opinion that the sale of 
adulterated milk to an officer of the district board, local 
board of health, or vestry, is not to his prejudice. The 
board were of opinion that when a case of this character 
arises in the Lewisham district that it should be taken to 
the Queen's Bench, and if decided against the board, that 
they should go to Parliament. 

THE KEIGHLEY ANTI- VACCINATION 

GUARDIANS. 

A SPECiAi. meeting of the Keighley Union guardians 
was held last week, for the purpose of considering whether 
a cheque should be drawn for the pa3rment of the cost of 
the prosecutors in the matter of the mandamus obtained 
by the Local Government Board to compel the guardians to 
carry out the Vaccination Acts, the guardians having been 
ordered by the court to pay such costs, which amounted to 
128/. I4r. \d. An intimation had been given by the so- 
licitors of the Local Government Board that if the costs were 
not paid immediately an execution would be issued. There 
were only four guardians present. — The Chairman charac- 
terised the levying of the costs upon the guardians as an 
utterly unjust proceeding. He moved that a cheque be 
drawn and the costs paid under protest. — Mr. Sedgwick 
seconded the motion, which was carried ; and the cheque 
was signed by the chairman and Messrs. Newbould and 
Sedgwick. — It is rumoured, says the Leeds Mercury^ that 
when the payment comes before the auditor at the next 
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•audit, in about six months, it will be objected to, and the 
question of whether the costs can be paid out of the rates 
will be raised. 
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Our Canal Populatioiu By George Smith, F.S.A. 
London : Houghton and Co. 

Few persons are aware l hat our canal population equals 
that of a large town, being above too,oooin number. They 
are a distinct class in themselves, living and floating on our 
rivers and canals * in a state of wretchedness, misery, im- 
morality, cruelty and evil training that carries peril with 
it.' This population lives in about 25,000 boats or barges, 
which ply our canals, that are about 4,710 miles in length, 
as well as in many cases upon the river^s into which the 
canals discharge themselves. Some of the cabins are com- 
paratively clean and comfortable, but the majority are the 
most filthy holes imaginable, swarming with bugs and other 
vermin, often heated to much too high a temperature by 
stoves placed in them, and frequently so offensive as to 
make one feel sick if unaccustomed to such smells. 

* Fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers, sleep at the Fame 
time, and in the same bed.' Mr. Smith says, 'in these 
places girls of seventeen give birth to children, the fathers 
of which are members of their own family.' The women 
can rarely undress, often not for a fortnight at a time, use 
frightful language, and are utterly debased in social position, 
health, and morals. The so called cabins average 6 feet 
by 7 feet 6 inches, by 4 feet 6 inches, or in other words 
contain about 200 cubic feet of space. The ' boater' is 
described as a being whose idea of life generally rises no 
higher than that of animals. He and his wife and children 

* eat together, sleep together, drink together, live together 
and die together in these filthy places ; and that according 
to their notions is the beginning and end of life ; nobody 
-cares for them, and they care for nobody. Of course there 
are exceptions as in any otlier case.' Mr. Smith goes on 
to make the statement which is scarcely credible in this 
Christian country, that in spite of the thousands of pounds 
collected by the 'Boatmen's Mission,' and the 'Seamen's 
Mission,' 95 per cent, cannot read or write, 90 per cent, 
are drunkards, who are habitually addicted to swearing and 
blasphemy, and not 2 per cent, are members of a Christian 
church, and 60 per cent, are living as men and wives in an 
unmarried state.' The evidence given before the Royal 
Commission corroborates this statement, and shows that 

* the boatmen and their families are worse off than they were 
twenty-five years since,' in all matters relating to health 
and morality. Thus, J. H., of Stoke Golding, lives con- 
stantly in his boat, and has no other home, although his 
wife and five children live with him. J. O., of Stockton 
"Wharf lives with a wife and seven children in a small 
cabin, etc. The following is extracted from the Potteries 
Examiner^ of November I, 1873. *We visited some of the 
barges wuh Mr. Smith. In the first boat we visited we 
were told that a little girl lay dangerously ill, although 
several other children were in the same boat ; in another 
we found the husband, wife, and two other grown per- 
sons.' In the Leicester Daily Post (April 27, 1874) it is 
stated that in one cabin containing 202 cubic feet of space, 
there were a man, his wife, and six children, one of the 
^rls being sixteen years of age, and another of fourteen. 
The wife was asked where she put her children at night, 
when she showed a table in front of the fire, and said three 
children slept on that, two lay under the bed in which the 
parents slept, and two in a little cupboard above. Other 
cases of frightful overcrowding, very many of them most 
indecent, are mentioned in this article. 

The inspector of the Nantwich Rural Sanitary Authority 
abundantly confirms all that Mr. Smith has said as to the 
state in which the boaters live. He had found malignant 
small-pox on board a boat which was carrying the infec- 
tion all through the district. In another boat a child who 



had died from typhus was lying unburied in the same 
cabin with its mother, who was ill of the same disease. 
These infected boats are not isolated, as a gendeman 
jumped into one to cross the canal, and found it 'a veritable 
fever den.' When the fever barge arrives at its destination, 
it pushes its way amongst the others, and lies there un- 
noticed by any sanitary authority, and perhaps even a 
doctor is not sent for. The children run ashore and play 
with others at the wharves, the wife makes purchases at 
the shops, and infectious diseases are thus spread broad- 
cast amongst those with whom they come in contact. Mr. 
Davenport also says that small-pox cases and dead bodies 
were * frequently carried through the Nantwich district to 
Wolverhampton.' In addition to these a case was men- 
tioned at Polesworth where a woman was confined in one 
of these cabins, without a friend in the world beyond the 
man who called himself her husband, who had left her to 
shift for herself. Some women on the bank went to her 
assistance, and she recovered in a few days. 

All the bargees or boaters are not of this low class, as 
those who ply on the river Thames or on the Surrey 
Canal are more respectable, the mother and children 
rarely living in the cabin, except occasionally in summer. 
The boaters we have described are those who make long 
voyages between the midland counties and the north, bat 
as they constitute the great majority, something should be 
done to remedy these shocking sanitary and social scandals. 
It may be said that the young men and women, and even 
the children, are frequently healthy looking and stalwart, 
because their lives are passed during the daytime in the 
open air, but that is no reason why they shoidd be totally 
uneducated, and should lead lives which make them brutal, 
vicious, and utterly selfish. We have no statistics relating 
to boaters and their families, and therefore do not know 
how many die during early childhood from preventable 
diseases, and help to spread infection amongst the popula- 
tion living on tbe banks of the canals, or at the places 
where their journeys terminate. At any rate some stringent 
measures should be passed by the legislature to prevent 
overcrowding, to diminish the risk of infection when 
epidemic diseases occur in the boats, and if possiUe to 
compel the attendance of the children at some school. The 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Factory 
Acts, recently presented to Parliament, refer amongst otha 
classes to the canal population. The Commissioner re- 
commends that young females and children over three 
years of age should not be allowed to reside in these 
boats. 

Mr. Smith proposes some more stringent regulations, 
in which we quite agree with him. They are as follows : 

1. That no girls under eighteen years of age should be 
allowed, unless married, to live and work on the boats ; 

2. That no boy under thirteen years of age shall sleep or 
work on the boats ; 3. That every person above eighteen 
years of age should have at least 75 cubic feet, and every 
boy between thirteen and eighteen should have 50 cubic 
feet of space in a cabin ; 4. That the names of the boat- 
owner and captain should be painted on each boat, and 
that the tonnage and number of persons allowed to live 
and sleep on the boat should be entered on a r^;ister ; 
5. That the workshop inspectors, sanitary inspectors, or 
others to be specially appointed, should be empowered to 
enter the cabin and detain the boat until all the Uw 
required was carried out ; 6. That power should be given, 
as in the case of workshops, enabling the inspectors to 
summon the captain or owner for default in carrying any 
of these regulations into effect ; 7. That a proper certifi- 
cate as to the date of birth should alone be admissible as 
proof of the age of children ; and, lastly, that after two 
years the children should be compelled to pass the second 
standard of the Education Act. 

We shall conclude this brief review with an epitooK 
of some of the evidence given before the Royal Commis^ 
sion. One witness said that a man and his wife and foor, 
five, six, or seven children frequently lived together in the 
cabin. He could not tell if the births were registered. 
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The manager of the North Staffordshire caiuil stated that 
the boat -children are in a worse position now, as regards 
education and morality, than they were twenty-five years 
ago. Another witness said that ihe boaters worked nearly 
as much on Sundays as on other days, as they were un- 
willing to lose a turn, and consequently there was no 
opportunity to send a child to school. If the recommen- 
dations of the commission be carried out that no child 
above three years of age shall be allowed to reside on the 
boats, many of the moral scandals will be avoided, but 
unless some regulations as regards the amount of cubic 
space for those who reside in the cabins be enforced, as 
well as some means for preventing the spreading of epi- 
demic diseases, be adopted, injury to the health of the 
boaters and their families as well as of those with whom 
they mingle, will not be effectually prevented. We there- 
fore think that the recommendations contained in the 
report of the commission are insufficient to meet the sani- 
tary exigencies of the case, and to prevent the horrible 
social evils we have so briefly described. 



'SEEDS OF DISEASE.' 

This is the title of a lecture delivered by Dr. Arthur 
Ransome before the Manchester and Salford Sanitary As- 
sociation. The lecturer began his lecture by putting the 
question, why should not all sanitary reform be left to the 
medical officer of health ? He replies that the sanitary as- 
sociation should still act energetically, (i) because it is not 
the function of the corporation to investigate questions of 
sanitary science, nor to invite discussion upon its principles. 
(2) Because the mechanical carrying out of sanitary work, 
would have but little permanent effect without the direct 
teaching of sanitary laws. (3) Because in this way the 
association can give no small help to the constituted 
authorities'of the community, and (4) Because the associ- 
ation can obtain information which cannot be procured by 
any public officials. 

After giving this introduction Dr. Ransome said that 
under the term * seeds of disease*^ he wished to speak of 
certain sources of disease and death, and the means by 
which they may be prevented. He believes that these 
sources of disease are living organisms which act upon the 
human body and produce the diseases kno\>Ti as zymotic. 
Before vaccination was introduced, small-pox caused one 
death in every ten, and amongst children under ten years 
old, the mortality was as large as one third of the deaths 
from all causes, and that at the present time the average 
number of deaths from zymotic diseases is at least one-fifth 
of the whole. Dr. Ransome considers that Drs. Beale and 
Saunderson have succeeded in showing by the microscope 
the germs of small-pox, and the mode of their reproduction 
is such that no man accustomed to observe the ways of 
living beings would hesitate to pronounce at once 'that 
this object was a living being.' 

It is true as r^^rds epidemic diseases generally that the 
object by which they spread is invisible to the eye, but as 
each shows regular and definite changes, has a limited term 
of life, and throws off particles which will reproduce the 
like, we could on these grounds scarcely refuse their claim 
to be living organisms. We cannot perform analogous ex- 
periments on children to these of Pasteur, but the history of 
the cholera attacks which followed the use of the water of 
the Broad Street pump are just as conclusive as his, for up- 
wards of 500 people were carried off in ten days, all of 
whom lived within 250 yards of this pump. 

Secondly, the influences which retard the progress of 
epidemic diseases, are those which will stop or prevent 
putrefaction or fermentation, viz., cleanliness, heat, and 
certain metallic salts. The realisation of this fact 
is important, and shows that we have a living thing to 
<ieal with, and not agents such as those we meet within a 
chemist's shop. Arsenic may remain untouched for years 
and do no harm, but the most minute portion of the living 
poison may rest undisturl)ed for weeks or months, and then 
suddenly begin to grow and spread destruction and desola- 



tion amongst the nation. * Here then is the practical 
lesson, that all the favourite resting-places of these germs 
must be rooted out, and all that will foster or predispose to 
their growth must be done away. Hence the value of the 
general work of this sanitary association, and the urgency 
of its precepts with regard to cleanliness and purity in all 
things — in dwellings, in clothing, in person, in food and 
drink, and in the air we breathe.' 

It will be at once seen that, with a living thing to com- 
bat, we must prevent the spreading of the disease by 
isolation and disinfection, for if the subtle thing is per- 
mitted to escape, then it is hopeless to arrest its course. 
Isolation of the rich in houses specially provided for them 
is therefore of the first importance, and tne precautions to 
be adapted in ordinary dwellings must be carried out with 
the greatest care when isolation in special houses cannot be 
arranged. In the meantime we must try to find out the 
favourite nests, the breeding-places, the mode of growth, 
and the * more usual food ' of those organic (living) things 
which give rise to zymt)tic diseases. 

In order to carry on such an inquiry we must have not 
only a local, but a natural system of registration of disease, 
by which we could track the course of these diseases from 
place to place, and trace them to their original place of 
outbreak, in the same way as meteorologists have had their 
stations in different parts of tlie earth, and thus deduced 
the laws of stonns and * the doctrine of cycles of atmo- 
spheric states. How important would it be if we could 
obtain similar records of epidemics, and if these tornadoes 
of disease could be brought within oiu: knowledge as 
plainly as atmospheric disturbances.' The only means of 
obtaining this knowledge is for a return to be made to the 
officer of health of every case of epidemic disease which 
may occur in either public or private medical practice, so 
that proper disinfection and isolation can be carried out. 
An old writer (Place) has said : * Epidemics are a present 
from the poor to the rich, as a recompense for their neglect' 
Let us not look at the matter in so selfish a light, but 
endeavour to prevent these and other remediable diseases 
out of a spirit of common humanity, and not merely as an 
act of self-preservation. 

We have contented ourselves with giving an abstract of 
Dr. Ransome's address, without any comment, as the 
subject is one too large for full discussion in this journal, 
and anything short of that would fail to be satisfactory to 
ourselves or our readers. 
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Corrtspontitnxt. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication. 

A STEP IN ADVANCE AT COVENTRY. 
( To tlie Editor of the SANITARY Record. ) 

Sir, — In your issue of Saturday last you noticed under the 
above heading a memorial which has been presented to the 
Local Government Board by the sanitary authority for this 
city, asking that it might be made compulsory upon house- 
holders to give notice to the local sanitary authority of the 
occurrence of infectious disease in their houses. 

As no immediate action is likely to be taken on the 
memorial, the sanitary authority have now passed a reso- 
lution to invite the medical men of the town to make an 
early report of all cases of infectious disease coming under 
their notice, and have agreed to pay a fee of y, 6d, for 
each report. 

I think it will be allowed by all who are conversant 
with the many difficulties under which the medical officer 
now labours, that both the memorial and resolution strike 
at the root of the gravest of those difficulties, for we really 
have not any reliable and early source of information of 
the outbreak of disease except when a death occurs. 

During the past two years medical officers have been 
racking their brains to find some method of checking the 
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frightful fatality occurring daily from scarlet fever, but 
with little results, the cause of the failure being to a great 
extent the fact that no organised system exists of reporting 
immediately the first case or cases occurring in any dis- 
trict ; on the contrary, the fever nearly always gets a week 
or two's start of the medical officer, and, its infective pro- 
perties being so powerful, that time is ample to sow the 
seeds of a serious epidemic, so that the golden moments 
are lost when, by the isolation of two or three cases, 
hundreds of lives might be saved by thus stamping out the 
disease. The Coventry Sanitary Authority was led to 
adopt this course from the experience gained during an 
epidemic of scarlet fever occurring last year and the 
previous year. The disease existed chiefly amongst the 
artisan class, and these people were found, for want of 
some supervision, to expose their children and those of 
their neighbours in the most reckless manner to the infection. 
Children were frequently sent to school firom infected 
houses ; the little sufferers were even sent themselves in 
the earlier and later stages of the malady. In more than 
one instance I discovered children being taken to a day 
nursery during working hours while suffering from the 
fever, the mothers taking them home and nursing them at 
night, and going direct to work in a factory in the morning. 
I need scarcely say that this conduct has been found to 
spread the disease in large numbers of cases. It was dealt 
with when discovered ; but how much mischief had been 
done before the discovery ? For several months last year 
the number of cases of scarlet fever in the district was so 
small, that had it been known where they existed they 
could easily have been dealt with so as to prevent any 
further spread of the disease ; but for the want of that in- 
formation, the necessary steps could not be taken, and it 
continues to exist with fatal results. If a large number 
of cases are reported by the medical men, the subse- 
quent dealing with them will no doubt be a matter of 
difficulty ; still if only one inspector were appointed to 
visit the houses as frequently as possible, much might be 
done by him to prevent the wholesale spread of disease 
which has hitherto taken place ; in case of an epidemic a 
large staff of inspectors would no doubt be necessary. The 
working of the system, I dare say, will be watched with 
interest by many, and I hope before long to be able to report 
favourably upon it. Mark A. Fenton, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health of Coventry Urban 

Sanitary District. 
Coventry: April 17, 1876. 

VACCINATION IN ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER 

SQUARE. 
(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — With regard to your notice of my last annual 
report on the sanitary condition of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, I shall be glad if you will allow me to mention 
that the vaccination returns sent to me are by no means 
complete, but that I believe that vaccination is ^efficiently 
carried out in the parish. The reason that I gave for 
epidemics of small-pox being now-a-days so much more 
fatal than they ought to be, was that re-vaccination is not 
sufficiently practised. 

W. H. CoRFiELD, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), 

F.R.C.P. (Lond.) Medical Officer 
of Health for St. George's, 
10, Bolton Row,*) Hanover Square. 

Mayfair, W. 



Sanitarn Jfnfajenlions. 

THE SANITARY EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS 

SOAP. 

The febrifugal qualities of the Australian gum-tree, 

known as the Eucalyptus globulus, are now established 

beyond doubt. From Australia and Tasmania, from the 

Ounpagna of Rome and the fen-country of England, 



testimony is forthcoming of the diminution of paludal 
fevers wherever this natural therapeutical agent is made 
available. 

Mr. Joseph Bosisto, of Melbourne, who has given 
much atteiition to the peculiar properties of the Eua- 
lyptus, has come to the conclusion that its purifying 
qualities are due to the presence of a volatile acid and a 
volatile oil, contained, the first in most parts of the tree, 
the latter in the leaves only. The volatile oil is exhaled 
as well as the acid, and their aroma may be detected m 
the air by persons travelling in the bush, giving an in- 
vigorating and healthy tone to the atmosphere. 

Messrs. Whitaker and Grossmith, of 120, Fore Street, 
City, have had the happy idea of combining the oil dis- 
tilled from the leaves of the odorata species of Eucalyptus 
with a toilet soap, which is very agreeable in use, giving 
out a pleasant juniper-like odour. It thus forms avaloahle 
purifier of the skin, as well as a disinfectant of the air, and 
is highly to be recommended for use in the sick room, both 
by patient and attendant. Travellers in marshy countries, 
or cities where fever is rife, will also find this soap a 
valuable adjunct to their toilet necessaries, from its dis- 
infectant as well as its purifying characteristics. 



NESTLE'S MILK FOOD. 

This food, prepared in Switzerland, composed of 
milk, wheat, and a little sugar by a new method of Mr. 
Nestle*s invention, comes to us endorsed by the recommen- 
dation of many eminent physicians both English and 
foreign. The combination contains all the elements 
necessary for the complete nourishment of infants, and is 
an excellent food for children and invdids. For infants es- 
pecially, its unvarying composition gives it a decided 
advantage over the feeding-pap frequently made without 
proper care, by unskilled and careless persons. As an 
adjunct to a scanty supply of breast-milk Nestle*s milk- 
food will be found of great value. A great argument m 
its favour is that children like it very much, and take it 
with avidity, and, from the best evidence we can obtain, 
thrive on it. It is very easily prepared, with water only, 
and we recommend it to the attention of mothers and 
nurses as a wholesome, nutritious, and agreeable food, suit- 
able for all ages and from the earliest periods of infiancy. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CEB8, INSFECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Arkwright, Mr. Thomas, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for three years for Uie Austonley, Cattworth, Holme, Neihertbo^ 

and Upperthong Urban Sanitary DistrictSp vice CutteJl, deceased 
Cantlow, Mr. John Wame, has been appointed Suneyor to tie 

Shanklin Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Day, resigtied. 
Dixon. John, M.D., Univ. St And., L.R.CP. Lond.. M.R.C& 

Eng., L.S.A, Lond., has been appointed Medkal Offic^ « 

Health for the parish of Bermondsey, vice Parker, resigxted, as 

160/. per annum. 
Homer, J., Esq., has been apj^inted Treasurer to the Leybuni Rani 

Sanitary Authority, vice Grime, resigned. 
HuRFORD, Mr. T., has been reappointed Inspector of Nuisances fx 

the Chard Rural Sanitary District, at looi for one yeir. 
KKKDALL, Walter Benger, L.R.CP. Edin., M.R.C.S. Eiig., fa* 

been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Kjd5«rof« 

Urban Sanitary District. 

Redwood, Thomas Hall, M.D. Univ. Durh., L-R-C-P- J»^' 
M.RCS. Eng., has been reappointed Medical Officer of Heac* 
for the Rhymney Urban Sanitary District for one yesr. 

Scott, William Lascelles. F.C.S., has been rcappoiated PoWk 
Analyst for the Northern Division of Staffofdshire fcr t!B« 
montns, pending the proposed appointment of ooe for the vh^^ 
County mstead of one for the Northern Divlsian and one f or t:»e 
Southern, as heretofore. 

Webb, Charles Frete, M.R.CP. Edin., M.R.CS. Bag;. ^'^S 
reappointed Medical Officer of Healdi for the BM»g«*ft 
Urban Sanitary District at 60/. for one year. 

Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. Edin., M.R.C& Engj. h» **«^*^ 
pointed Medical Officer of Health for the North Wabha« LT*aa 
Sanitary District. 
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WooDHOUS^ R., Esq., has been appoinCed Treasmxer to the Ongar 
Rural Sajoitary Authority, vice Brown, resigned. 

YouKC, Qurles G., M.6.CM. Univ. Dub., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Oystermouth Urban Sanitary 
Dis&tict, vice Hurley, resigned. 



VAOANOIES. 

AsHBOKNB Ukban Sanitasy Authokitv. IVeasurer. Me<Ucal 

Officer of Health. Surveyor and CoUectw. 93/. per annum. 

Inspector of Nuisances. 30/. per annum. 
Cantbkbury Rural Samitaky Authokity. Clerk : 80/. per 

annum. 
Carnaxvonsmire. Public Analyst. 
Cheshire. Public Analyst. 

CwM-DU Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 
Fkome Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

xyoi. per annum. Application to G. W. Bradbury, Clerk to the 

Authority. 
Heckmondwikb Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 
Isle of Man. Public Analyst. 

Portsmouth Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
Tuu'ccsTSR Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health. 5/. per annum, and a/, af. per case. Application, S9th 

instant, to wllUam Whitton, Clerk to the Authority. 
AVarwick Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 150/. per 

annum and a house. Application, May z, to G. Cattell Greenw^y, 

Town Clerk. 
Warwickshire. Public Analjrst. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

S23. Imi)rovements in smparatus for warming and ventilating build- 
ings. William Weems, Perseverance Ironworks, Johnstone, 
Renfrewshire. 

S78. Improvements in the manufacture of gelatine capsules or cases 
for containing and preserving food, medicine, and various sub- 
stances, solid and liquid. Donald NicoU, Clement's Inn, 
Strand, London. 

Z075. Improvements in the preparation of farinaceous food and other 
alimentary substances. Nicholas William Lobb, South Lam- 
beth, London. 

io8a Improved apparatus for ventilating coal mines, and for other 
similar purposes. William Robert Lake, Southampton-build- 
ings, Lonaon.-^A communication from Francis Murphy, 
Streator, Illinois, U.S. 

Z179. Improvements in closet and other valves and apparatus for 
cleansing, watering, controlling, regulating, and arresting the 
flow or discharge of water and preventmg waste thereof. 
Philip John Davies, King's Cross-road. 

2357. Improvements in apparatus for ventilating confined spaces, 
which apparatus » also applicable for the cure of smoky 
chimneys. Henry Lacy, Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire. 

ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

S09. Lavatories. G. T. Blundell and J. W. Blundell, Limehouse. 

The chief features of noveltyin this invention are as follows : — ^The 
peculiar arrangement and disposition of the various parts of lavatories 
and their construction, in such manner that either the water used may 
be measured by the person using it, and may be constructed that the 
quantity to be used cannot be exceeded, or by a modified form the 
u&er may regulate the supply. To effect these objects the}r make use 
of the power developed by tne vrater running from the basin or other 
v^sel, and where it compresses or displaces air in the air-tight con- 
tainer, thus causing the level of a corresponding amount to be raised, 
^ored, or measured. Or they let the water flow from a higher level 
into a chamber which contains the quantity to be measured for use. 
Or the apparatus may be so arranged that the measurer may be dis- 
pensed with. 

1 23S. Enabling persons to enter places filled with smoke. E. G. Brewer 
Chanccny-Iane. • 

A cap or hat with internal webbing resting on the top of the head. 
Air drawn in through smoke filtering appliances ; smoke excluded by 
mantle fastened by a string to the neck of the wearer ; refreshing 
vapours supplied to the nose ; lantern fitted with smoke filter. 

3294. Generating and purifying ozone. W. R. Lake, Southampton 
Buildings. 

This invention relates^ to the employment of a glass vessel either 
round or of other convenient shape, ana of glass in which open glass 
tubes are arranged round the inside with a flat stick ^of phosphorus 
set in each tube. In the middle of the vessel and next to the tubes is 
a hollow glass plunder, which is raised or lowered to graduate the 
height of the water m the tubes and bottom of the vessel The ozone 
which is generated in the tubes rises into an ozone chamber attached 
to and above the vessel, which is constructed of vrire-cioth, with 
aJkaliae or other chemically prepared stuffs between said wire walls. 
Above this ozone chamber is preferably a dome (of glass), into which 
the acid and other producte of the crude ozone accumulate. 

3337. Dry ash closets. J. £. Seddon and C. Ellis, Bolton. 

This invention relates, first, to af^paratus for receiving, siflin^. and 
distributing the ashes ; and secondly, to a flanged slab placed in the 
foundation beneath the seat to insure the correct position of the pan 
or night-soil receptacle. 



3339. Stoves. J. C A. Rohde, Hamburg. , 

AccordinjT to this invention air is made to enter the chimney 
through specially arranged screens and caused to impinge against the 
flame ^ for complete combustion. The heat ascends into a hood for 
warming a room. 

337t. Invigorating beverage. J. P. Eccles, Liverpool. 

The peculiarity of this li(]uor consists in its combining the nutritive 
qualities of beef extract with the strengthening one of wine and the 
tonic ones of cinchona. At the same time producing a wine that will 
keep in any climate, and that is agreeable to the pabite. 

3779. Lighting and heating. W. Boyd, Forest HilL 

This invention relates to an improved lighting and heating appa* 
rattu to be placed in any convenient part ofan apartment or builoing, 
and from which the light and heat alone will be ^iven to the apart- 
ment, the whole of the products of combustion being carried to the 
outside of the building, llie apparatus is composed of an inner and 
an outer chamber, the inner chamber being open ^ at bottom and top, 
but the outer chamber closed at the top, and naving near its base an 
opening or openings fitted with metal pipes or elastic tubes. The 
base supporting these.chambers also carries a gas or an oil burner 
placed within the inner chamber, and if desired a gas and air burner 
or burners. The chambers are made preferably of a cylindrical form 
and of white or of coloured glass or a semi-opaque material, in order 
that the apparatus may be used both for lighting and heating. 
Oxygen u admitted at the bottom of the inner chamber, and the 
heated air and products of combustion passing up this chamber are 
drawn between it and the outer chamber and thence to the chimney 
or other outleL 



NOTES, QIJEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

CLOTHES MOTHS. 

A PAHPHLBT entitled ' Injurious Insects of Michigan,' by A. J. 
Cook, contains the following valuable hint to housekeepers whose 
carpets are in danger from the attacks of the clothes moth. ' Take a 
wet sheet or other cloth, lay it upon the carpet, and then run a hot 
flat-iron over it, so as to convert the water into steam, which permeates 
the carpet beneath and destroys the life of the inchoate moth.' 

INTEMPERANCE IN AMERICA. 

Dr. Dk Marmon, in the New York Medical yomnal, says: 
'For the last ten years the use of spirits has, z. Imposed upon the 
nation a direct expense of 600,000,000 dols. ; 2. Has caused an in- 
direct expense of 700,000,000 doL ; 3. Has destroyed 3001O00 lives ; 
4. Has sent 100,000 children to the poorhouse ; 5. Has committed at 
least 150,000 people to prisons and workhouses ; 6. Has determined 
at least z,ooo suicides ; 7. Has caused the loss, by fire or violence, of 
at least 10,000,000 dols. worth of property ; 8. Has made 900,000 
widows, and 1,000,000 orphans.' 

AUTOMATIC PURIFICATION OF WATER. 

A CURIOUS instance of the automatic purification of water is 
supplied by the following case. According to the reports of the 
Water Department of Philadelphia, the impurity in tne form of 
sulphuric acid, from the drainage of the coal mines amounts, at 
Schuylkill Haven, to nearly ten grains in a gallon, an amount destruc- 
tive to all animal life in the water above Reading. It seems, however, 
that near the latter place three creeks, the Ontelaunee, about six 
miles above, the TulpehockeOj and Wyoming Creek, at Reading, 
drain magnesian limestone regions, and thus tend to neutralise^ the 
effect of the sulphuric acid by forming sulphate of lime and ma^esia at 
Reading, reduang the amount of acid per gallon to a '65 grains, and 
below Valley Creek, at Valley Forge, the amount is said to be reduced 
to I '5 grain per gallon, or ablout the same as at Fairmount Dam. The 
analysis of tne water at Fairmount in the years 1842, 1854, and 1865, 
gave respectively '303, z'417. and z'508 grains to the gallon, whikt 
the lime remained about the same; the magnesia also increased 
steadily from "230 to '835 in ihfe same interval. 

COAL DUST AND COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 
At the last meeting of the Royal Society, Mr. W. Galloway read 
a paper showing to wluit extent, so far as is at present known, coal 
dust influences colliery explosions. The latter^ portion of the paper 
had reference to the climatic conditions affecting explosions arising 
from coal dust influence. If, said Mr. Galloway, we assume that the 
magnitude of some colliery explosions has been determined by the 
presence of coal dust in the workings, and that the hygrometric state 
of coal dust changes with the humidity of the air with which it is in 
contact, then it is an obvious conclusion that explosions of this kind 
will be most likely to occur where the air in the mine is driest ; for at 
such times not only will the coal dust be most easily raised into the 
air by the local explosion (which we may suppose to happen at any 
rate), but it will also be turned more easily than when it contains a 
larger proportion of moisture. A number of such considerations leads 
to the conclusion that explosions whose magnitude is due to the in- 
fluence of coal dust will happen most firequentiydunn^ cold weather, 
and, similarly, we might expect to find that the ma^mtude of those 
explosions which occur dunns cold weather is sometimes traceable to 
the influence of coal dust The sUtistics show that the freouency of 
explosions occurs thus :— December, xo ; February, 6 ; March, 6 ; 

iuJy, 5 ; October, 4 : November, 4 ; April, 3 ; May, 3 ; June. 3 : 
anuary, 2 ; August, a ; September, z. While much suU remains to 
e learnt, Mr. Galloway suggests for the present the practical method 
of watering the roadways and airways of coal mines to ' lay ' tha 
duiL 
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POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

AccoKDiNG to the report of the medical commissioners on the 
sanitary Qualities of river waters, published in Boston, U.S., in 1874, 
of all kinds of refuse, human sewage is the one most to be feared. 
Similar in kind, but less in de/qvci are the washings of clothing, and 
filthv rags supplied to paper mills. Next in order, but of a dinerent 
land, are waste liquors, containing animal matters, especially such as 
are in a state of decomposition. First amonjj^ these are tanneries and 
slauj^hter-houses, whose waste liauors are said to possess from five to 
ten times the manurial power ot average sewage. Next are glue 
&ctories, wool screening^, shoddy and woollen mills, and soap works, 
others are principally dirty or offensive ; while dye and chemical stuffs 
form the^ principal pollution of a large class of works, and enter 
secondaril^r into the waste products of many other industries; but it is 
plainly desirable on sanitary grounds to avoid the admission to drink- 
ing water of any kind of filthy or refuse matter. 

HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

The following are the questions to which replies have been 
requested by the Executive Committee of the Society of Arts for 
the use of the conference to be held on May 9 next: z. Name of 
city,_townor other locality: 2. Population at last census: 3. Death- 
rate in 1875; 4. State how the water-carried sewage is dealt with ; 5. 
How many water-closets used; 6. When water-closets are used, what 
treatment does the sewage undergo or has undergone by filtration, 
precipitation, or farmine? state it not under any treatment, as at 
Manchester, etc.; also now many years has the treatment been in 
action ; if abandoned please state when ; 7. What has been the total 
cost of construction to the locality for sewers up to end of 1874? 
8. What has been the annual outlay for maintenance ? q. What was 
the net annual cost of dealing with the sewage in 1875 ^ '<>• What 
method in water sewage has been found successful as respects pre- 
venting the pollution of rivers, commercially and otherwise ? does 
your sewage contain any manufacturing refuse? iz. State how night 
soil is dealt with ; za. Are the ashes mixed with the night soil? Z3. 
How many middens, ashpits, pails, tubs, and the like, known as ' dry 
methods? 14. When by the dry method, what processes are adopted 
to get rid of the products? 15. What has been the gross cost of dis- 
posing of the night soil in 1875 ? z6. What have bmn the receipts in 
1875 ? Z7. State the cost of tne scavengering distinct ; z8. What has 
been found in your locality to be the best method of disposing of the 
night soil in respect to cleanliness and profit? 19. Are there any 
obstacles, either social or legislative, which impede the progress of 
improvement in the sanitary condition of your locality, ana if so what 
are they ? 20. Can you offer suggestions for the removal of them ? 
at. What has been the cost of legal proceedings in respect of sewage in 
any form, and how many injunctions have been obtained against your 
localitv? 33. State any additional facts which you consider desirable 
to be discussed ; 23. Please forward a copy of your last report 

THE NITRATES AS WATER PURIFIERS. 

The Scientific Anierican informs us that Dr. Mensel states he 
has observed that, in many cases, at least, the nitrates have been con- 
verted into nitrites through the action of bacteria. The following 
facts sustain this theory : well-water containing no ammonia, and 
when fresh no nitrites, but some bacteria, after standing a fortnight 
gave the reaction for nitrites. In this case, the nitrates were the only 
nitrogenous compounds in the water when it was fresh. Salicylic, 
carbolic, and benzoic acids, alum, and table salt — in short, all anti- 
septics and antizymotics — hinder or retard the formation of nitrites. 
Water containing nitrates did not, in the presence of bacteria, produce 
nitrites ; they appeared in from two to fourteen days after adding 
some carbohydrate, as sugar, gum, or starch. A few other car- 
bonaceous compounds convert nitrates into nitrites, but slowly and 
weakly. Antiseptics stop this decomposition. 

Freshly distilled water, boiled witn sugar and saltpetre, and sealed 
up while boiling, contained no nitrites after standing for weeks, be- 
cause no putrefaction can take place without bacteria. Putrefsrinr 
albuminous substances, brought into contact with nitrates, yield 
nitrites. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

EXAMINATION IN STATE MEDICINE. 

Am examination in so much of state medicine as is comprised in 
the functions of officers of health will be held hi Cambridge in June, 
1876, bej^inning on Tuesday, June Z3. Any person whose name is on 
the medical register of the United Kingdom may present himself 
for this examination provided he is twenty-four years of age. The 
examination will be in two parts. Part I. will comprise : — Physics 
and chemistry. The principles of chemistry, and methods of analysis 
with especial reference to analvses (microscopical as well as chemical) 
of air and water. Microscopic examination of flour. The laws of 
heat, and the principles of pneumatics, hydrostatics and hydraulics, 
with especial reference to ventilation, water-supply, drainage. Con- 
struction of dwellings, disposal of sewage and refuse, and sanitary 
engineering in general. The examination in Part I. will begin on 
June 13. and will occupy two days. Part II. will comprise : — Lawrs 
of the realm relating to public health. Sanitary statistics. Origin, 
propagation, pathology, and prevention of epidemic and infectious 
diseases. _ Effects of overcrowding, vitiated air, impure water and bad 
or insufficient food. Unhealthy occupations and the diseases to which 
they give rise. ^ Water-.supply and drainage in reference to health. 
Nuisances injurious to health. Distribution of diseases within the 
United^ Kingdom, and effects of soil, season and climate. The ex- 
amination in Part II. will begin on Tune 15, and will occupy twodays^ 
The examinations in both parts will be oral and practical as well as in 
writing. Candidates may present themselves for either part separately 



or for both together at their option. Every candidate will be required 
to pay a fee of four guineas oefore admission to each part of the ex- 
amination. Every candidate who has passed^ both parts of the eai- 
amination to the satisfaction of the examiners will receive a certificate 
testifying to his competent knowledge of what is cequized for the duties 
of a medical officer of health. All applications for admission to tins 
examination, or for information respecting it, should be addressed to 
'Professor Liveing, Cambridge. Candidates who desire to present tlMB- 
selves for examination in June next must send in their applicabons 
and transmit the fees to Professor Liveing, Cambridge, on or before 
May 30. Cheques should be crossed ' Mortlock and Ca' No fees 
can in any case be returned. The applications of candidates, whote 
names have not been on the register three years, should be accom- 
panied by a certificate of birth or other proof of age. The foUowinK 
suggestions have been drawn up by the syndicate Tor superintendiaf 
the examination in State medicine as some ^ide to candidates pre- 
paring for that examination. Part I. The principles of chemistry are 
sufficiently set forth in any of the ordinary manual*. Candidates 
will be expected to understand the application of the general laws to 
such cases as occur in the practice of an officer of health, but will not 
be expected to show an acquaintance with those details of dKiniitry 
which have no direct bearinfi" on sanitary questions. No iraportaace 
will be attached to the use 01 anv particular chemical notation. It it 
not expected that officers of heafth will in general be able to act as 
public analysts, but that they will know the methods of analysts and 
enough of the practice to obuun approximate results and to interpret 
correctly the results of professional analysts. The kinds of appfica- 
tions of the several sciences of which the candidates are eapeaed to 
show a competent knowledge will be best understood by a perusal of 
Parkes's ' Manual of Practical Hygiene.' Part II. For the laws of 
the realm upon sanitary matters candidates are recommended to atady 
the Public Health Act, 1875, published by E^ and Spottiswoode. 
'Sanitary Statistics' are to be regarded as including the l»dins 
statistical facts in respect to population, births and deaths b the 
United Kingdom ; the method of registering births and deaUis : the 
mode of determining birth-rates and death-rates, and the conditioDS or 
circumstances or prevalent diseases by which these rates are ditefly 
influenced. The rest of Part II., besides the subjects expressly meo- 
tioned, is to be understood as including those of vaccination, disinfec- 
tants, the management of outbreaks of infectious diseases, with the 
construction of hospitals temporary or permanent ; endemic diseases : 
the qualities and suitableness of various waters used for domestic 

{lurposes ; the inspection of factories, mines, workshops, and comxnoa 
odging-houses. 

The following list of works, with the names of the publishers, will 
probably be found valuable to some of the candidates, but the necessity 
of readmg all or any one of them is not urged upon them. 

On Parts I. and II. : Parkes's ' Manual of Practical Hygiene,* 
Churchill ; E. Smith's * Manual for Officers of Health,' Knight : E. 
Smith's ' Handbook for Inspectors of Nuisances,* Knight ; Hart's 
• Manual of Public Health,' Smith, Elder and Co. On Chcmisonr. 
General principles. Fownes' 'Manual of Chemistry,* Churdull: 
Bloxam's ' Chemistry,' Churchill ; Roscoe's ' Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry,' Maxmillan ; Attfield's ' Chemistry,' Van Voorst 

On Analysis: Bloxam's 'Laboratory Teaching,' Churdiill ; 
Thorpe's 'Quantitative Analysis,' Longmans ; Sutton s 'Systematic 
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Oir SOME DEFECTS IN THE BEGIS' 
TBAB GEEEBAL'S CLASSIFIOATION 
OF DISEASES.* 

BY HENRY H. VERNON, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health for Southport, and late Vice- 
President of the North Western Association 
of Medical Officers of Health. 

Ik choosing a topic upon which to address you, I 
have preferred to select one which would engage the 
sympathies of all of you. We have all of us, whether 
holding large or small appointments, urban or rural, 
and whether placed in towns more or less dependent 
upon sanitary reputation for prosperity or not, oc- 
casion from time to time to feel that we have a con- 
stantly recurring difficulty to face when we attempt to 
classify the returns of causes of death furnished to us 
periodically by the registrars. 

I am not purposing on this occasion to discuss all 
the difficulties which beset us, arising out of the 
•quality of the returns themselves, though they are 
neither few nor small. It is impossible, however, to 
sit down with a bundle of these remarkable docu- 
ments before us, without very speedily discovering 
that the effort to educe order from chaos, accuracy 
from utter slipshodness, and fact from mere phantom, 
is nearly enough to drive an ordinary mortal out of 
his mind. The impression which these transcripts of 
the certificates of the cause of death make upon mc, 
is that the writers of them for the most part are 
wholly indifferent to their scope and intention, except 
just in so far as they are tickets 6f admission to the 
grave. I cannot otherwise account for the glaring 
absurdity and uselessness of many of these returns. 
It is hardly credible that men who have even no 
more than an average knowledge of the accepted 
doctrines of pathology and of the modern nomen- 
clature of disease could, unless wholly forgetful of, 
or indifferent to, the purposes to which their certifi- 
cates will be presently applied, declare that A. died 
of * dropsy,' B. of * worm fever,' C. aged three days, 
of ' asthma,' D. of * haemorrhage,' E. of * cellulitis,' 
and F. of ' albuminuria longa.' Gross ignorance is, 
I think, not wholly to blame for these aberrations. 
Many, I think, are due to carelessness, and as I said 
before, to want of interest in the uses to which certifi- 
cates are put after they have served the purposes of 
the undertaker and the sexton. 

But over and above difficulties of this sort, and 
supposing that the returns before us were unexcep- 
tionable in quality, there are other difficulties in our 
way, as soon as we come to arrange our facts, and 
attempt to set forth propositions as to the health of 
the populations entrusted to our care, based upon a 
classification of the returns sent to us. 

It might perhaps be admitted that if every health 
officer could codify his facts in his own way, little 
detriment would accrue in the long run, though a 
very long one, to his conclusions, in so far as they 
related to his own district. However bad the returns 
might be, local knowledge and experience of the 
pecuhariti?s or shortcomings of his brother prac- 
titioners would enable him after a time to get at 
the substantial truth. But then the statistics of one 
district would, considered by themselves, prove very 

* Read before the Society at Manchester, March 28, 1876. 



little. In large districts containing a numerous popu- 
lation differently placed as regards occupation, means, 
situation, and so on, many problems might be suc- 
cessfully worked out in a moderate time, but in small 
homogeneous districts the crucial instances which are 
necessary to prove a theory or guide an inquiry, are 
either necessarily wanting, or occur at such long in- 
tervals, that no single observer could in his own life 
time get at any general conclusions ; or at any rate 
any general conclusions of such magnitude as ma- 
terially to affect our position as vital statisticians. 

Hence it is necessary to compare the facts observed 
by different observers in different localities, and 
under infinitely diverse conditions ; and hence again 
a system of classification for general use is necessary, 
which is in effect an artificial method of compelling 
or attempting to compel all observers to observe in 
the same way, and provide, so far as method can 
control the eccentricities of individual observers, that 
like shall be compared with like. 

It is tolerably certain that the end in view is not 
perfectly obtained — is indeed very imperfectly ob- 
tained. Indeed one might go almost so far as to say 
that in this department of inquiry the data are more 
or less questionable, the method crude, and the con- 
clusions at the very best only approximately true. 
The chances that a given conclusion in these matters 
is true are ncj^t represented by the inaccuracies of the 
data plus the inaccuracy of the method, but by the 
one set of inaccuracies multiplied by the other. But 
then an imperfect method is better than no method 
at all, and without a method individual labour is like 
mere spume on the wave. And in like manner im- 
perfect data are better than no data at all, and the 
more so when it is not difficult to fix the limits within 
which inaccuracy is possible. I am not inclined to 
quarrel with the pabulum provided by the District 
Registrar because it is not cooked quite to my 
fancy, any more than I should refuse a part of what 
I want when I cannot get the whole. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread at any time. And at any 
rate there are some most thoroughly reliable and 
invaluable data in the death-returns, whether the 
nosological part be accurate or not. In all these 
returns we get to know the age, the sex, and the 
place of death ; and one can draw out innumerable 
interesting conclusions from the infinite permutation 
of conditions which variations in these three 
categories imply. 

The particular point, however, to which I wish to 
direct your attention is not the nature and degree of 
inaccuracy in death-returns, but the way in which 
they are dealt with by the Registrar General, and in 
which we are in a measure compelled to deal with 
them ourselves, under the influence of a method we 
cannot avoid following, because there is no other 
method known amongst men, Lc, recognised at 
Somerset House or the Local Government Board. 
And specially I desire to fix attention upon the so- 
called * zymotic ' diseases, a class which is in my 
humble opinion, more strongly represented in the 
Registrar General's reports than in actual practice. 
This is perhaps a somewhat bold statement, but I 
cannot bring my clinical experience as a practising 
physician into harmony with the ultra-synunetrical 
system of Somerset House. I say ultra-symmetrical, 
because the more I study it, the more am I impressed 
with the conviction that however convenient it may 
be to the statistician who works in an office and is 
by the force of habit made perhaps over desirous of 
putting his pegs into the holes prepared for them, it 
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is nevertheless a system which is more symmetrical 
than Nature herself, and therefore /r^ tanto untrue. 

It is, of course, generally understood that the 
Registrar General's classification is in reality Dr. 
William Parr's. It would be ungracious and untrue 
to deny that Dr. Farr's labours have been useful 
Perhaps no single living man has contributed so 
much, directly and indirectly, to the advance of 
sanitation. It is to his lucid exposition of statistical 
facts, and to his method of storing them up that we 
owe in a great measure the interest which at last has 
been stirred up in sanitary affairs. His letters and 
reports are an inexhaustible storehouse of well 
arranged facts, pertinent suggestions, and ingenious 
speculations. 

It does not follow, however, that because Dr. 
Farr is a great vital statistician, we should therefore 
allow the influence of his well deserved authority to 
entirely overshadow our own judgments. Those who 
are engaged in the daily duties of actual practice and 
who come face to face with disease, who know it not 
as it appears in copies of certificates, but by clinical 
experience, who know its natural history by often 
repeated observation and its relations to facts which 
do not appear in a registrar's return, cannot be 
guilty of presumption in claiming views of their own. 
And it is on these grounds that I venture to put 
forward my own. 

Now my own view is this. I believtj that a g^eat 
number of deaths in this country are classed as 
deaths from * zymotic ' disease which are nothing of 
the sort. And I will state the grounds in regard to 
several of the so-called ' zymotic ' diseases seriatim ; I 
say so-called because in the first place I believe that 
some whole classes of disease called * zymotic ' are not 
zymotic, and in the second that in distributing the 
deaths say from diarrhoea, many are carried to the 
zymotic account which ought not to be carried to it 
at all 

I will not attempt to quibble about the precise 
meaning attached to the term 'zymotic' by the 
Registrar General. I will take the word to signify 
what the generality of people take it to signify. The 
popular meaning is the etymological one also. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred when they 
speak of a * zymotic' disease mean a specific 
contagious disease, />. one capable of propagating 
itself, multiplying its contagium in the body of the 
diseased person, and begetting a like disease and no 
other, just as it originated itself from a specific 
contagium. 

Now is this definition true of all the diseases 
included in the Registrar General's class of zymotic 
diseases 1 Is it even true of all the eighteen or nine- 
teen diseases of Order I., i,e, the miasmatic order of 
zymotics ? And much more is it true of all those 
deaths which are returned under the names set forth 
in that long list ? And if not how does the Registrar 
General distinguish between those deaths from 

* diarrhoea ' or * carbuncle ' which are ' zymotic ' and 
those which are not * zymotic ' ? For certainly they 
are not all * zymotic,' even in an esoteric sense. 

Let us begin with * quinsy,' which is No. 5 on the 
list I am not prepared to say that no * quinsy ' is 

* zymotic,' but I am quite clear that many, if not 
most cases of 'quinsy,' are no more contagious or 
specific than a conmion nasal or bronchial catarrh. 
' Quinsy ' is not as common now as it was when I 
began niy medical career, but I have a lively recol- 
lection in years gone by of cases in which the disease 
was clearly the result of exposure to cold, where no 



contact with a previous case had occurred, where no 
peculiar period of incubation was affected, where no 
one else in the house took the disease, where suffo- 
cation from the swelling itself, or oedema of summnd- 
ing or neighbouring parts seemed to be imminent, 
where timely evacuation of a tonsillar abscess brougbt 
about a convalescence wholly unlike the convales- 
cence from a specific disease, or where a diffused 
pharyngeal inflammation without abscess or pellicle 
simply subsided, and where, in short, every symptom 
and every fact in the history of the case pointed not 
to a specific contagium sui generis but to a cause 
which might equally as well have produced a *■ feverish 
cold ' or an attack of bronchitis or lumbago ; had it 
not been for some determining cause such as chroni- 
cally enlarged tonsils or hereditary predisposition. 
Again, however true it may be that there is a con- 
tagious *cynanche maligna,' I very much doubt 
whether any practitioner of modem education would 
return a fatal case as ' quinsy.' He would probably 
call it * cynanche maligna' or 'diphtheria/ or if he were 
acquainted with the writings of the earlier French 
observers of this disease, he would perhaps call ic 
*angine gangreneuse,' or 'angina membranacea.' 
But these diseases are wholly unlike the old- 
fashioned ' quinsy.' And, moreover, there is a column 
set apart for them in the Registrar General's classi- 
fication. 

From 'quinsy' we may go on to 'croup,' and 
here again i must demur, not only to the nosology 
of the Registrar General, but to his forcing upon us 
a set of official opinions. It seems to me to be 
wholly unjustifiable to put forth and impose upon 
the whole profession a classification which in a manner 
closes a discussion, treats that which is to say the least 
a moot point, as if it were settled, and overrides the 
convictions of a large section of the profession b}' 
the dictum of one man who happens to have got hold 
of the power or opportunity of speaking to the 
public in the name of the whole body of the profes- 
sion. Imagine the effect of this bold method of 
dealing with medical opinion upon the plastic minds 
of young men, whether students or practitioners. 
Young men are not commonly addicted to inde- 
pendent thought. It takes most young men all their 
time, and all their power of cerebration to boot, to ab- 
sorb what is required of them in the way of knowing 
what their teachers think, without doing any original 
thinking for themselves. Many who get into the 
current of general practice early in life have little 
time to think. The stock of notions they get at the 
schools lasts a great many of them all their lives, and 
thus a factitious opinion is created and the youthful 
medical mind is 'nobbled' before habits of inde- 
pendent thought are formed, or the opportunity for it 
has arrived, if ever it will. I should like to know 
how many young men just out of the schools have 
any better foundation for believing ' croup * to be a 
zymotic disease than the one fact that the R^strar 
General classes it so ? The influence of this cariy 
occupation of the medical mind with a ready-made 
opinion is even traceable in one of the standard text 
books of the day, on the practice of physic The 
writer to whom I refer defines ' croup' at the outset 
of his article thereanent as ' a specific disease,' ^t 
he does not adduce a single reason for the faith 
that is in him throughout the whole of his article. 
Indeed, he naively admits that 'opinion is moch 
divided as to the contagiousness or infectiousness of 
the disease,' and under the influence of a nosological 
prejudice, he calmly adopts the hasty conclttsion of 
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Bretonneau that croup and membranous pharyn- 
gitis are essentially the same disease, a conclusion 
which seemed to have little to rest upon beyond the 
hci that in the first epidemic of membranous pharyn- 
gitis (diphtheria) which Bretonneau observed at 
Tours, the membrane formed in the pharynx in many 
cases dipped into the larynx. 

Now a 'zymotic' disease is, as we said before, 
'specific' and 'contagious.' But 'croup' is stoutly 
amrmed by some of the best observers in this country 
to be neither the one nor the other. ' Specific ' ue, 
sui generis it certainly is not, for there are several 
diseases where one of the phenomena is the formation 
of a pellicle or imperfectly organised albuminous 
membrane on the mucous surface. Even those 
British pathologists who lean to Bretonneau's views 
admit that ' croup ' is not, as Bretonneau affirmed, 
only different from diphtheria in its site, so that the 
mere formation of a pellicle is not the sign of speci- 
ficity. There is a pellicle formed in diphtheria, croup, 
stomatitis, some forms of gastro-enteritis and dysen- 
tery, and there is a form of asthma connected with 
the formation of membranous casts of the bronchial 
tubes. I don't know that I ever saw it named in the 
text books, but I have frequently seen a pellicle 
form on the surface of old chronic ulcers when under 
treatment, and in my experience the formation of this 
pellicle coincided with a temporarily depressed con- 
dition of the patient ; but be this as it may, the mere 
formation of an exudative pellicle is clearly no excuse 
for putting a disease down amongst the zymotics. 
Because one disease in which a pellicle forms is dis- 
tinctly specific, contagious, zymotic, in short, it does 
not at all follow that all diseases in which a pellicle 
forms are the same. 

Neither does it follow that 'cnoup' should be 
classed among the ' zymotics,' because there is said 
to be a contagious form of it, nor because it has 
occurred as an epidemic. There are many diseases 
of which the ordinary or simple form has an epidemic 
or contagious ' Ddppel-ganger.' There is a gangrene 
which is contagious, and a gangrene which is not, 
and at least two varieties which are at times epidemic ; 
a catarrh which is simple, and another which is dis- 
tinctly not simple, and which would be best called 
^ catarrhal fever.' And if we go into the domain of 
comparative pathology we find a highly contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia replacing that which in the human 
subject is not known to be contagious at all. In- 
stances of this sort of thing might be quoted ad 
libitum. There is a simple parotitis, and a conta- 
gious, and so on. 

Again, if * croup ' be zymotic, propagated by a 
specific contagium, how does it come to pass that 
this specific contagium never invades anyone beyond 
the age of puberty ? I say never, because for all prac- 
tical purposes it is so. What is there in the nature 
of pubescence which should abolish the susceptibility 
to this specific Cvyo)} Do other zymotic diseases 
behave so ? It is true that they each affect certain 
stages of existence more than others, but they do not 
stop abruptly at a fixed age. Even typhoid fever 
may be seen long after that period of life when the 
Beyer's glands and Lieberkuhn's follicle have dis- 
appeared, though it might almost seem as if it were 
a disease of those structures. And as for measles, 
scarlatina and whooping cough, one has seen them at 
all ages nearly. The zymotic theory of croup in 
short is founded, as Dr. Cheyne said, upon ' a cer- 
tain gross resemblance ' between it and the angina 
membranacea of Bretonneau and Guersent; this gross 



resemblance being the presence of an adventitious 
membrane. I cannot sum up the anti-zymotic view 
better than in Cheyne's own words, 'What real 
identity can there be between two diseases the one 
caused by cold and the other by contagion, the one 
always purely inflammatory, the other generically 
typhoid ; the one requiring a decidedly antiphlogistic 
treatment, the other loc^ stimulants of the most 
powerfid kind, tonic medicines and cordials, bark and 
wine ?' We don't like the old-fashioned term anti- 
phlogistic now-a-days, but this is a mere question of 
words. Cheyne knew what croup was as well as any 
man living now. His clinical e3q>erience rebelled at 
what he called ' a figment of our ingenious neigh- 
bours/ and 'an identification of contraries.' He 
took a broad view of all the characters of croup and 
based his pathology of the disease not upon a solitary 
symptom but upon the whole of the symptoms ; not 
upon an artificial but upon a natural method. 

It is not my purpose to argue out the point here 
as to whether croup is a zyiuoiic disease or not. It 
is a highly interesting question, and there have 
been some very recent contributions to the con- 
troversy ; I have, therefore, only attempted to 
indicate the nature and scope of it. My own 
view is the view of Cheyne, Tweedie, and Porter, of 
Dr. West and Dr. Dickinson, and there is a goodly 
number of equally trustworthy authorities of the 
present day who hold the opinions of Cheyne. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to point out that it is at 
least a moot point in medical doctrine whether croup 
is a zymotic disease or not, that many physicians do 
not cake the Registrar General's view, and that in 
the meantime the official method of dealing with the 
question is highly improper, as tending to manufac- 
ture opinion, over- ride competent judgments, and 
vitiate the conclusions of vital statistics. 

Rheumatism is another of the diseases classed by 
the Registrar General as zymotic ! I think many of 
the more practical members of the profession look 
upon this as classificaiion run mad. By practical 
I do not mean ignorant of theory, but tending to 
look at and judge of such matters more from the 
standpoint of clinical experience of the natural 
history of disease than from the standpoint of 
chemical and physiological speculation. In a certain 
esoteric sense I presume there is something to be 
said on behalf of the Registrar General's classifica* 
tion of rheumatism, but it is equally certain that a very 
trifling amount of additional knowledge as to the 
vital chemistry of the subject might necessitate quite 
another way of classing it It is by no means settled 
yet that rheumatism is the result of any specific 
poison, cither received from without the body or 
engendered within. It is not even proved that the 
materies morbi multiplies within the body of the 
patient. For aught that is known yet, the lactic and 
fithic acids said to be abundantly produced in 
rheumatism may not be the materies morbi at all, 
but only the results or products of some other and 
much subtler poison, or there may be two or three 
poisons or no poison at all ; and the real origin of 
the abnormal manner in which the tissues are dis- 
integrated may be an injury done by cold or some 
other agent to some portion of the nervous system. 
Just as diabetes may be produced by tickling the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, so some day we may find 
that stirring up some other nervous centre will set 
those abnormal processes going which are expressed 
in the phenomena of acute rheumatisnL This is 
mere speculation of course, but then so are the 
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grounds upon which the Registrar General classifies 
rheumatism as a zymotic disease. 

I did not intend to travel beyond the class 
* zymotic diseases ' for the purposes of this paper, 
but gout is such a near relation of rheumatism (a 
sort of cousin german) that one cannot forbear to 
wonder how it is that such near relations inhabit 
such distant countries. The wiredrawn speculations 
upon the strength of which rheumatism is made to 
dwell in the zymotic country and gout in the consti- 
tutional land are much too refined for common use. 
Moreover, the separation is not based upon the 
natural system of essential affinities, but upon 
arbitrarily adopted hypotheses. Diseases not being 
entities, like the objects of classification in zoology 
or botany, the difficulty of making a thoroughly 
natural classification of them must be greater 
than that which occurs in classifying plants or 
animals. But it is obvious that there is a minimum 
of naturalness and a maximum of artificiality in a 
method which classes rheumatism as a zymotic and 
gout as a constitutional disease. The grounds for 
making phthisis figure as a zymotic disease are very 
much stronger than for rheumatism to my mind. 
Indeed, if one or two arbitrarily selected characters 
are to be relied upon for determining the place of a 
disease in a classification instead of its whole natural 
history, ue, its origin, course, site, behaviour, 
sequelae, complications, morbid anatomy, mode of 
propagation, and termination, I am not at all sure 
that a good fight might not be made for putting not 
only phthisis but tuberculosis in general down as a 
zymotic disease, not to mention cancer. 

Let us return, however, to the so-called zymotics. 
Carbuncle is another of them. Here, again, as in 
the case of * croup,' there is a possibly contagious or 
epidemic form of the disease, though that is by no 
means clear. If by carbuucle we mean all forms of 
boil or pustule, from the pimple of acne up to 
malignant pustule, and including the boils met with 
in districts where spurred-rye has been eaten, then, 
in a loose sense, the genus carbuncle is both conta- 
gious and epidemic, or is so in some one of its forms, 
and under some circumstances. But if by carbuncle 
we mean the disease, as we see it in England, and as 
it appears in certificates of the cause of death, then 
carbuncle is not zymotic. It may be true that carbuncle, 
in more than one form, is associated with more or 
less blood-poisoning, but it can surely not be con- 
tended that loading of the blood with uric acid or 
sugar or oxalates is blood-poisoning, in the same 
sense that impregnation of the blood with the con- 
tagium of small-pox is blood-poisoning. The one is 
universally conceded to be a zymotic poisoning, that 
is, a specific poisoning by a £v/i7, which multiplies 
and propagates itself. But uric acid does not beget 
uric acid, nor sugar sugar, nor one carbuncle another. 
If, however, it be contended that the term * zymotic' 
does not necessarily imply the presence of a poison 
having fermentative properties, then, I say, the word 
is ' paltered with in a double sense ; ' that there is 
an exoteric and an esoteric meaning attached to the 
word, that the general body of the profession uses 
the word in one sense, and the Registrar General in 
another ; and more than that, that the exoteric or 
commonly accepted sense is the more correct both 
etymologically and otherwise, and that any other 
sense is uncertain, loose, and unscientific. If or- 
dinary carbuncle, or the furuncular swellings ob- 
served in persons of a gouty diathesis, or who are 
chronically affected with acne, or who are diabetic. 



are zymotic, then the term means anything or no- 
thing, and we can do without it The use of lan- 
guage is to express ideas, and of technical language 
to express exact ideas ; but a terminology whidi 
does not differentiate or limit our conceptions, but, 
on the contrary, tends to confound them, and make 
them as vague as the ' vana species ' of a dream, is 
useless, superfluous, and ofifensive — the form of 
science without the spirit thereo£ 

But of all the diseases which appear in the long 
catalogue of 'zymotics,' diarrhoea is the one the 
classing of which to my mind involves the hugest 
and most wholesale assumption. Before, however, 
discussing the question as to whether diarrhoea, as 
it appears in the Registrar General's returns, is a 
zymotic disease or not, let us consider whether the 
returns themselves are even approximately repre- 
sentative of the true facts of the case — I mean as to 
whether diarrhoea was the killing disease, for I 
reckon very little of the mere fact that a given 
person had diarrhoea and died, unless I am also 
certified that diarrhoea was the killing disorder. 
The fact is that diarrhoea appears and disappears, or 
rather fails to appear, in certificates of the cause of 
death in the most capricious and uncertain manner. 
I have known cases of phthisis certified as dying of 
diarrhoea — colliquative, I mean — and no mention 
made of the phthisis. People who die of tubercular 
peritonitis, especially children, are constantly re- 
turned as dying of diarrhoea, without any mention 
being made of the fact that they had tuberculosis. 
Anyone who has watched these things knows per- 
fectly that young children die stuffed with tubercle- 
tubercle in the meninges, tubercle in the lungs, 
tubercle in the liver, tubercle in the bowels, the 
mesentery, the external glands, and even the bones; 
and yet, because the poor creatures go off at last 
with a few loose evacuations, they are registered as 
dying of 'diarrhoea,' without any reference to the 
really killing disease, ue, the tuberculosis. Aphthous 
stomatitis, enteritis pure and simple, reflex diarrhoea 
from tugging incessantly at an empty breast, or 
mumbling at a sour botde-teat, or a dirty rag with 
sugar inside, bilious diarrhoea, the diarrhoea of 
organic disease of the liver — in short, every form of 
diarrhoea is constantly returned as not only the 
killing disease, without reference to the organic 
disease of which it is a mere symptom, but is swept 
up by the Registrar General into his 'zymotic' net, 
and placed to the discredit of the salubrity of the 
place where it occurs. But this is not all. As if to 
make uncertainty still more uncertain, and eat away 
every remnant of trustworthiness from the returns 
under this head, numbers of children die who have 
diarrhoea at the time of death, of whose diarrhoea no 
mention is made. If inquiry is made into the history 
of those infants who have been returned as dying of 
convulsions, marasmus, and tabes mesenterica, it 
will be found that numbers of them had diarrhoex 
So accustomed, indeed, have I become to these 
aberrations of registration, that I place very little 
reliance upon the medical pan of the certificate of 
the cause of death. Not that it is not true, but that 
it is incomplete, and capriciously so ; and that the 
one valuable and solid fact is not a medical fact at 
all, but is that a given child, of such and such a sex, 
has died aged so many months, at such and such a 
place. This fact indicates something reliable. A 
number of such facts points out where there is a 
waste of infant life going on, and indicates a sanitary 
defect of some kind. It does not require a very 
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profound investigation to discover wherein such 
localities differ from those places where a waste of 
infant life does not go on, and hence the sanitary 
lesson is comparatively simple and easy, always pro- 
vided that we do not attempt to get more out of our 
&cts than they are really capable of proving. Thus, 
if we attempt to get at the proportion of deaths from 
diarrhoea to cases of diarrhoea, or of deaths from 
diarrhoea to total deaths, or of deaths from diarrhoea 
to deaths from any other cause, or to make a 
numerical estimate of the affinity of diarrhoea to any 
other disease or any supposed cause of that disease, 
we shall be foiled, for the simple reason that the facts 
are not exact enough for any of these purposes. We 
may go further than this, and say that it is a mere 
chance under what category many of the diseases of 
infancy are returned, and that though within certain 
fixed and narrow limits the Registrar's returns are 
valuable in the extreme, that for a number of pur- 
poses for which, under different circumstances, they 
might be of infinite value, they are now, and are long 
likely to be, utterly useless. So long as it is open to 
any practitioner to return the cause of death ac- 
cording to a triple, or even quadruple alternative, as 
whim or haste may prompt, so long will the Regis- 
trar's returns be robbed of an incalculable proportion 
of their attainable value. . And all this is entirely 
irrespective of whether this or that disease is properly 
classed or not. 

Let us, however, examine the grounds upon 
which diarrhoea is classed as a zymotic disease. 
We are told, in the first place, that it co-exists with 
contamination of the air, the soil and the subsoil 
water with decomposing animal and vegetable 
matter, some say excremental matter. That the ex- 
halations which poison the air are 'specific,' and 
bear a direct proportion in virulence to the degree of 
excremental or organic contamination of a district. 
That diarrhoea in its turn bears a direct proportion 
to this local contamination, and that under the 
influence of heat the specific contagium is gene- 
rated more abundantly. That consequently in hot 
weather the ' specific ' poison demonstrates its exist- 
ence by increasing the number of deaths from 
diarrhoea enormously, seven or eight fold, and so on. 
There is a tolerably unanimous opinion expressed 
by those who favour the 'specific' view that the 
emanations in question are from decomposing 
organic matter, but there is not an equal unanimity 
as to whether these ' specific ' emanations arise from 
all kinds of decomposing organic matter, or whether 
they arise from excrementitious matter only. Messrs. 
Buck and Franklin, of Leicester, seem to think that 
the * specific ' poison is developed only where heat 
and moisture combine to favour decomposition of 
organic matter. These gentlemen who published a 
most interesting and elaborate report upon the 
Leicester epidemic of diarrhoea of last year, do not 
seem to limit the genesis of the poison to excremen- 
titious matter at all. Indeed, they seem to think 
that failing a water-logged soil the house drainage 
and closet accommodation (which latter expression, 
I presume, includes the system of excrement re- 
moval at Leicester) are not materiaL A water- 
logged soil, sewers liable to be blocked up, undrained 
made ground, these and the heat of summer gene- 
rated the poison which decimated the infant popula- 
tion of some parts of Leicester last year. I am not 
at all disposed to quarrd with their view, I mean as 
regards the etiology of that particular epidemic. 



All I object to is the inference that it was ' specific ' 
or ' zymotic' 

However, the specific view of diarrhoea is sup- 
posed to be supported by the alleged fact that heat 
of season ^^r se will not produce it Those parts of 
Leicester where the soil was not water-logged were 
nearly free from diarrhoea. Heat alone, therefore, 
did not produce it. But, g^nting this, which seems 
clearly proved, what has that to do with the specificity 
of the disease? It is a curious method of reasoning, 
to my mind, which runs in this way. A alone, that 
is heat, does not produce diarrhoea ; B alone, that is 
moisture, does not produce it ; C alone, that is de- 
composable organic matter (including, of course, 
excrement), does not produce it. If either A, B or 
C alone produced it, it would not be a ' specific ' or 
* zymotic ' disease ; but being produced by the com- 
bined action of A, B, and C, it is ' specific' * Speci- 
ficity' must be proved in a very different way to 
this to my mind. The truth is the question of 
specificity is begged at the beginning of tne inquiry, 
as it is by most of those who take the zymotic view, 
and the indisputable facts produced are, though 
valuable in themselves, not in the least relevant to 
this particular point. 

The rest of the considerations put forward to 
bolster up the zymotic view are equally irrelevant. 
One says diarrhoea does not vary according to 
density of population, unless such and such con- 
ditions obtain ; another says overcrowding both in 
the dwelling and the neighbourhood is a chief factor. 
What have either of these considerations to do with 
the question ? 

It is urged again, from another point of view, that 
such alleged causes of diarrhoea as teething, bad 
feeding, neglect, overcrowding, mesenteric disease 
and so on, are in operation all the year round, and 
that yet the mortality from diarrhoea is insignificant 
except during the heat of summer, and that there- 
fore the disease is specific or zymotic. 

It is again said that in epidemic seasons the lines 
of demarcation between diarrhoea, choleraic diar- 
rhoea, and cholera proper become so shadowy that 
it is difficult to say where one begins and the other 
ends. This may be granted, but it is a curious 
solution of the difficulty to sweep all three into one 
basket. The truth is that this determination to 
classify a thing somehow is productive of a certain 
amount of intellectual impatience. It is not con- 
venient to suspend one*s judgment when engaged in 
sorting facts. And hence the 'zymotic' pigeon- 
hole being handy the * diarrhoea ' goes into it. But 
this is not the spirit of inductive inquiry. It may 
be very excusable to officials who must, in order to 
do any good work at all, perhaps do a little gentle 
violence to the more cautious principles of scientific 
research, but it does not at all follow that we should 
acquiesce in such a method. Far better in the 
interests of science to be contented with simply 
recording our facts than to attempt to forestall 
conclusions which have not yet been legitimately 
arrived at 

I will endeavour now to state a few of the con- 
siderations which appear to me to render it at the 
least doubtful whether diarrhoea ought to be'classed 
as a ' specific,' i,e, a ' zymotic ' disease. 

And, first of all, the alleged jrontagium has 

never been shown. The ' corpus delicti ' is not, and 

never has been, before us ; whereas in all other cases 

the * corpus delicti ' is before us, in the form of a 

I demonstrable materies inorbi, or demonstrable con- 
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dition of some of the tissues or fluids of the body. 
The definite specific poison which, it is alleged, pro- 
duces a definite specific disease, has no more than a 
hypothetical existence. 

It is not shown, moreover, that the exhalations 
from decomposing animal and vegetable matter do 
not produce other deleterious effects than diarrhoea. 
Gn the contrary, there are many facts which tend to 
show that many other morbid conditions besides 
diarrhoea are caused by the alleged definite specific 
poison and that therefore neither the supposed poison 
nor its alleged effects are definite or specific. 

The clinical history of diarrhoea again is not that 
of a specific disease generated by a specific poison. 
It affects no particular period of incubation, it 
exhibits no characteristic prodromata, and has no 
peculiar sequelae or complications. 

Again it does not propagate itself as true zymotic 
diseases do. Tt does not generate a specific con- 
tagium which reproduces diarrhoea and nothing 
else. 

It stops suddenly short as a killing disease, at a 
certain period of existence. Not that absolutely no 
children die of diarrhoea after a certain period — say 
after one year of age, but that practically diarrhoea 
ceases after that age to be destructive, or very 
prevalent. Is it conceivable that a true zymotic 
disease should be contagious only as regards children 
under one year of age, or that a definite specific 
contagium or poison should only enjoy the right of 
entry into the human body up to so sharply defined 
a limit of age ? Such an hypothesis is as absurd as 
the old notions oiimpotentia versus hanc and sterili- 
tas versus hunc. 

Parturient women are well known to be peculiarly 
prone to receive specific contagia. How is it that 
diarrhoea does not follow the rule of the zymotics if 
it be a zymotic ? 

No number of attacks of diarrhoea again are 
prophylactic against another, and this is not a 
general character of the zymotic diseases. It is true 
diat not all such diseases follow this rule, but the 
major part do, and the facts are therefore at any rate 
not in favour of the zymotic nature of diarrhoea. 

There is no evidence that the exciting cause of 
diarrhoea is anything more than an irritant. The 
occurrence then of summer diarrhoea is as explicable 
on the supposition that it is caused by a simple 
irritant plus heat, as by a definite specific poison 
developed from decaying organic matter only at or 
above a certain temperature. I do not say this is 
the true doctrine. It is only an hypothesis, but then 
it is a less complex one than the zymotic hypothesis, 
and by so much the less to be objected to. 

It is not true moreover that the highest mortality 
from diarrhoea does coincide with the greatest heat. 
It matters little what may be the heat of May or 
June — diarrhoea does not become epidemic in these 
months. July is the hottest month of the year, and 
the mean temperature of June and July is above that 
of August and September, but August and September 
are much more months of diarrhoea than June and 
July. It is pretty clear then that some other agency 
or circumstance than heat acting on decomposable 
organic matter is at work. What that agency or 
circumstance may be I am not prepared to say. 
Perhaps it may be duration of high temperature, or 
some more subtle quality in the heat of August and 
September which does not attach to the heat of June 
or July. It is weU known that, temperature for 
temperature^ organic matters and especially animal 



matters decompose much more rapidly in the later 
than in the earlier part of sunmier. Every butcher, 
poulterer, and fishmonger, knows tliat flesh taints 
more rapidly in the autumn or latter summer heat 
than in earJy summer, whatever the heat may ba 
That which is true of dead animals is probably not 
wholly untrue of the living. Either long continued 
heat, or something subtler still in the qi^ity of the 
heat, or some meteorological condition which has as 
yet eluded observation and identification may en- 
gender a crasis or habit of body which favours the 
irritant action of the poison, not necessarily specific, 
which excites diarrhoea. We are here once more in 
the region of hypothesis, but at any rate we are usin^^ 
an hypothesis which is consistent with the analogy 
of nature, and not a figment of the imagination in* 
vented for the purpose of manipulating statistics. 

I might continue this argument, gentlemen, until 
we were all weary. 1 might remind you that not 
only has diarrhoea been asserted to be a disease of 
excrementitious origin but typhoid fever alsa And 
yet one is essentially an urban disease and the other 
is most prevalent in rural districts. If this be so 
under conditions of concentration of excrementitious 
matter so widely different, where is the missing link 
to connect the two chains of circumstances, which at 
present seem so disjointed and far apart ? I am at 
a loss to say, and I venture to assert that the nexus 
is not so easily discoverable as some would have us 
believe, nor certainly likely to be fished out of an 
'oUa podrida' of death-returns, which, though 
nominally classified, are in reality so confiised and 
inaccurate that, however useful they may be for ad- 
ministrative purposes, they are utterly without etio- 
logical value. 

The conclusions which I desire to draw from aU 
that has gone before are these. 

1. That the Registrar General's catalogue of 
zymotic diseases is drawn up upon too speculative a 
basis. 

2. That it is not expedient to foreclose questions 
which are really as yet subjudice, 

3. That as materials for promoting etiological 
science the Registrar General's returns are not to be 
trusted. 

4. That for administrative purposes they are 
invaluable. 

5. That the classification of the future must be 
arranged by the general body of those who dcvcrtc 
themselves to sanitary theory and practice. 

6. That the officisd nomenclature hereafter to be 
agreed upon must be compulsory in nuking out 
certificates of the cause of death. 

7. That in the meantime the existing system is 
provisional only, and is chiefly valuable as a means 
of cataloguing facts with more or less accuracy ; 
principally less. 

8. That the system of classification of the future 
must be a natural system based upon the observed 
resemblances and affinities of morbid processes and 
not upon quasi-metaphysical speculations as to the 
nature of those operations in the arcana of natme 
which are never likely to become the objects of 
sense. 



>»«o^ 



At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Town CooncEl, » 
special committee was appointed to consider the ooDditka 
of the disused churchyards in the town, with a "cw of 
rendering them ornamental in app^uance and contribataiy 
to the bodth and recreation of me inhabitants. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re-- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



NOXIOUS VAPOUBS. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of the 
inquiry, which the Government has consented to 
entrust to a Royal Conmiission, * into the working 
and management of works and manufactories from 
which sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, arid 
ammoniacal and other vapours and gases are given 
off, to ascertain the effect produced thereby on animal 
or vegetable life, and to report on the means to be 
adopted for the prevention of injury thereto, arising 
from the exhalations of such acids, vapours, and 
gases.' When, on February 24, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Lord Winmarleigh 
from landowners and other inhabitants of the manu- 
facturing districts, praying the Government to intro- 
duce legislation to amend the acts relating to noxious 
vapours, the Duke of Richmond, whilst admitting 
the importance of the subject, and promising that it 
should not be lost sight of, said that, considering the 
number of measures which the Government already 
had in hand, he could not promise the early intro- 
duction of a bill dealing with the subject No doubt 
the subject is one that cannot be hastily dealt with. 
But its importance is so urgent that not a day should 
have been unnecessarily lost in commencing the 
investigation which must precede legislation ; and it 
would have been better had the Government set a 
Commission at work when the question was brought 
before the. House of Lords in February, instead of 
waiting until the question was, a month later, again 
brought prominently forward by the Duke of North- 
umberland. The noble duke at first intended to 
limit the scope of the proposed inquiry to the manu- 
factures on the banks of the Tyne, but he rightly 
decided, in view of the fact that complaints of the 
injuries produced by noxious manufactures came 
from all parts of the country and referred to works 
of so many kinds, to propose that the investigation 
of the subject should be general ; for the injury re- 
sulting from the noxious vapours emitted from these 
works is not confined to foliage and vegetation, but 
concerns the health of great masses of the people. 

This vital question, however, is not one which 
merely affects the health of the people, important as 
it is if viewed in that light alone. It affects, in more 



than one respect, the social Hfe of the inhabitants 
of our crowded cities and towns ; and the evils which 
result from the present state of things will be intensi- 
fied to an alarming extent unless the subject attracts 
the speedy attention which it demands. In the dis- 
cussion which took place in the House of Lords last 
week on the motion of the Duke of Northumberland 
for a Royal Commission, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury touched upon the most important social 
aspect of this question. His Grace said truly that it 
must be regarded as *a great social evilMf the 
circumstances under which manufactories were con- 
ducted were such as to drive away from the 
neighbourhoods in which these manufactories were 
situated all the rich people who could afford to live 
elsewhere, for in this way we should have enormous 
towns growing up whose inhabitants would be of the 
poorer class only, and thus there would be a greater 
distinction existing between the rich and the poor 
than there is at present As it is, this distinction is 
only too widely marked, and its existence is largely 
due — in fact almost entirely due — to the unhealthi- 
ness of towns produced not by the mere aggregation 
of their inhabitants, but by the poisonous fumes 
given off from their ntunerous manufactories. The 
daily workpeople must crowd near their work, for 
neither their means nor the limited opportunities 
afforded by their occupations permit them, as a rule, 
except during very brief periods, to live away from 
their workshops or breathe any atmosphere except 
the noxious atmosphere of the factory. Employers 
on the contrary never, except incases of [the most 
absolute necessity, live even in the neighbourhood of 
their unhealthy manufactories. Even when these do 
not give off poisonous vapours employers choose 
their residences as far as possible from the crowded 
homes of their workpeople. But when the air is not 
only vitiated by the density of the working population, 
but positively poisoned by noxious fumes, the very 
visits of employers to their places of business are 
compressed into the shortest possible space, and thus, 
of course, the gulf between the rich and poor is 
widened ; and this state of things will necessarily be 
rendered worse even than it is at present so long 
as it is recognised that the law is ineffective to 
prevent not only the continuation but the increase of 
the evil. 

The grievance complained of is far from being a 
merely sentimental one ; neither is the evil an imagi- 
native one. It is patent, and its effects are notori- 
ously conspicuous in almost every important manu- 
facturing town in the kingdom. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury truly remarked last week that it must 
strike everyone who has known the metropolis for a 
good many years that the gardens which used to be 
the glory of the neighbourhood of London are fast 
disappearing. And if vegetable life is thus affected 
what must be the effect on the health and the life of 
the vast masses of the people pent up in this huge 
city ? The rich, of course, the middle classes, and. 
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indeed, all of the tolerably well-to-do can live in the 
remoter suburbs of the metropolis, or at least away 
from the immediate influence of noxious fumes, 
and they do avail themselves of the opportunity of 
doing this. Thanks to the facilities offered by 
metropolitan railway companies, large numbers of 
the working classes can also live some little distance 
from the most crowded parts of the city. But im- 
mense numbers cannot do this, and it is for the 
sake of these that it is imperative something should 
be done, and that speedily, to abate evils which are 
rapidly debilitating and destroying our industrial 
population. And the circumstances of London are, 
in a greater or less degree, the circumstances of 
numbers of other towns. We cannot, of course, 
dispense with the manufactories which give off 
noxious fumes ; but they can at least be made less 
prejudicial to animal and vegetable life, and this is 
the point to be attained. In numbers of instances 
offending manufacturers are utterly careless of con- 
sequences, and will prefer to pay sometimes heavy 
fines levied as damages in actions brought against 
them, rather than alter their way of conducting their 
business or conform to regulations already laid down 
in acts passed in the public interests. 

The Duke of Richmond admits that neither the 
Local Government Board nor local authorities 
g;enerally can effectually deal with the question; 
and Mr. Sclater-Booth has practically recognised 
this by the appointment of one of the officers of his 
department. Dr. Ballard, to make inquiry in several 
large towns into the nuisances arising from manu- 
factures and other industries, with especial regard to 
their effect upon the general health. Dr. Ballard 
has also been instructed to ascertain, or to endeavour 
to ascertain, in what way such nuisances can be 
abated. The inquiry in London has been respecting 
nitric and sulphuric acid, dip candle, alkali, and salt 
cake making, soap and bone boiling, chemical 
manures, and knackeries. At Manchester the in- 
quiry has had reference to chemical manures, soap 
boiling, alkali making, and dust sifting ; at Ply- 
mouth, to soap boiling and candle making, etc. ; at 
Devonport, to the preparation of fish oils, etc. ; at 
Wolverhampton, to bone boiling, varnish making, 
and galvanising works ; at Birmingham, to chemical 
manures ; at Warrington, to galvanising works, glass 
works, and candle making ; and at St. Helen's, to 
alkali and salt cake making, and | copper works. 
The Royal Commission will have the benefit of Dr. 
Ballard's report when it is completed. 

Lord Winmarleigh, who joined in the debate 
raised on the Duke of NorUiumberland's motion, 
mentioned cases which had come under his own 
notice in which 'whole villages and towns were 
covered with noxious vapours.' But in these cases 
it vras only the poor who were subjected to the 
unhealthy influences, for the rich owners of the 
£aictories which gave forth the poisonous vapoiirs, as 
usual, Uved away from them. It is, no doubt, the 



personal immunity of such employers from sudi 
dangers to their healtli that induces them to defy 
the law, and hence the special necessity for speedy 
legislation in the interests of the industrial classes. 

On behalf of the Government, the Duke of Ridi- 
mond objected to the part of the motion moved by 
the Duke of Northumberland relating to an instnic- 
tion to the Commission to report upon the legis- 
lative measures required to amend the defects of the 
present state of things, and this clause of the motion 
was accordingly left out, the remainder being 
agreed to. 

The only point to consider now is how long will 
this Royal Commission on noxious vapours take to 
fully investigate the subject it has to deal with. It 
is, indeed, a subject of most vital and pressing 
importance ; but, by energetically pursuing their 
labours, the Commissioners might in a compara- 
tively short time arrive at some conclusions which 
might suggest the kind of legislative action needed 
to put an end to the great evils produced by the 
poisonous emanations from manufacturing works. 
With four months of the present session still r^ 
maining, there does not seem to be any good reason 
why the inquiry should not be completed in time 
for the question to be dealt with this session. This^ 
at least, is a consummation devoutly to be wished, in 
the interests of the poor and crowded inhabitants o( 
our great towns. 

Uotes 0f \\t Mech. 

It is to be regretted that no comprehensiTe drainage 
scheme has yet relieved the sluggish Cam of its filthiness, 
and the drainage question remains a question stilL It is 
satisfactory to know, however, that the health of Cambn<^ 
is very good. 

A LADIES committee in Manchester has caused a dicokr 
to be forwarded to all local shopkeepers employing fenttte 
assistants, urging upon them Uie propriety of proridiBg 
seats for their saleswomen when not engaged in senring 
customers. The document has been approved of by many 
members of the medical profession. 

The inspectors of factories state that in the half-year 
ending with October last there were reported to than, 
under the Factory and Workshop Act, accidents by wbidi 
165 persons were killed, 489 had to submit to smpatatiai 
of the whole or part of a limb, 274 sustained fxador^ 
243 suffered injuries to the head or face, and 3,i36veie 
otherwise injured to an extent preventing their retnni to 
work within forty-eight hours. The total is 165 pesons 
killed and 3,142 injured. 

The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie presided at alertce 
given last week, in the Drill HaU, Sl Alban's, Holbo^ 
by Mr. Buckmaster, who, with the help of one of oe 
Sisters, prepared a number of dishes from materials p^ 
chased in Leather Lane, \he market for this district. Toe 
cost of each material and the recipes were written on a 
large black board. A supper oonsistii^ of two s oag^ 
haricot beans and bacon, fried haricot beans, st^ 
haricot beans, bread pudding, potatoes, bacoo doB^no;; 
and herring dumpline, was provided for twenty-five po*** 
at a total cost of 2x. S/. 
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At ft meeting of the Warwick Sanitary Committee, the 
committee stated in their report that the result of the 
measures carefully taken by Mr. Pritchard, C.E., was 
such as to lead them to believe that a sufficient and ample 
supply of good water might be obtained from the Tagweil 
springs. The committee further recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pritchard as the engineer to carry out the 
works, in whose skill and ability they had the greatest 
confidence, and, whom they believed would give them 
satis&ction, both on the score of efficiency and necessary 
economy. The report was adopted, and it was luan- 
imously resolved that Mr. Pritchard be appointed the 
ei^eer for carrying out the necessary engineering works. 

Mr. Edward Wortley, Ridlington, Uppingham, 
member of the late Uppingham Sanitary Authority Com- 
mittee, states that dunng the last three months the health 
of the parish has been remarkably good, and he sends a 
statement of the deaths which have occurred during that 
period. It is as follows : January 26, Sarah Wilford, 
75 years, old age ; February 20, Michael Cant, 78 years, 
old age ; February 29, — White (infant), twelve hours, 
convulsions ; March 7, Mary Elizabeth Bull, 16 years, 
pleurisy and consumption. Deaths in the Union House. — 
January 22, George Taylor, 67 years, old age ; March 12, 
Job Brown, 75 years, old age ; March 27, Mary Lane, 
67 years, old age. 

CHOLERA. 
The master of the ship Akbar, of Shoreham, arrived 
in the Clyde, reports that while the vessel was lying at 
Sourabaya, the boatswain of the ship, named John Harris, 
died in the hospital of cholera. Deoeased* who was a 
native of Pembroke, was aged thirty-two years. 



THE INSPECTION OF HOSPITALS. 

The Local Government Board has received a request, 
which is of some importance as a precedent, from the 
Board of Management of the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, to order a medical inspection of the sanitary state 
of the infirmary. The board has consented to do so, 
and has deputed Mr. J. Netten Radclifie to undertake 
the duty. 

THE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 
In their last annual report on Hanwell Asylum, the 
Commissioners of Lunacy state that [during the past year 
150 patients were discharged, and of that number only 
fourteen males and fifteen females returned to the asylum 
not quite cured. When it was considered that the autho- 
rities had 250 suicidal cases in that establishment, and not 
one of them required any very serious interference, it 
showed that there was a perfect system of kindness and 
watching on the part of the officers which did them great 
credit. It was lamentable, however, to know that with 
all the science and appliances which had been brought to 
bear upon such cases, that lunacy still continued to increase. 
The average increase of lunatics was about one a day for 
every day in the year during Uie last six years. In Han- 
well there were 1,875 lunatics ; in Colney Hatch, 2,100 ; 
and, when the new asylum at Banstead was completed, it 
vrould receive 2,000 more ; but, as the totiJ number of 
lunatics in the county returned by the various parishes 
amounted to 8,543, it left 2^568 unprovided for. It is a 
serious Question whether or not the increase in lunacy is 
produced by drunkenness, and by the increase of licensed 
iims. 

A NEW PROCESS OF PRESERVING MEAT. 

A NUMBER of gentlemen were invited to meet on the 
21 st irut. at the Cannon Street Hotel for the purpose of 
discusang a new process of preserving meat in Australia, 
^culated to overcome the difficulties hitherto attendant on 
bringing it to this country in a palatable condition. 

The meat itself was afterwards tested at a luncheon 



subsequently given which included beef steak H la Texas ;. 
steak pie h la Buenos Ayres ; steak pudding d. la Gipps- 
Land ; mutton chops d la Falkland Isle ; haricot mutton 
h la Kuipara, and Irish stew i /'Otago. The viands, 
without exception, were cooked on the premises, and the 
ckrf of the establishment bore willing and spontaneous 
testimony to their excellence, their nutritious qualities, and 
the ease with which they were prepared for the table. It 
is, in fact, fresh meat preserved by a new process. The 
guests, for the most part, if not the whole, had no personal 
interest in the matter, and there was an evident intention 
on the part of the company to judge it solely on its merits. 
The meats, notwithstanding they had for the most part 
been brought from the Antipodes, were as ruddy and fresh* 
looking as if they had been purchased that morning in 
Smithfield or Leadenhall Market, and were quite as- 
appetising, if not more so. 

Mr. Eyre briefly explained that the cost of preparation 
was about ix. 6d, a cwt., and tliat there was no chemical 
or deleterious substance used. Its comparative freedom 
from salt would render the meat invaluable in the Royal 
Navy and the mercantile marine, while undeniable proor 
had been obtained that tlie meat lost none of its nutritive 
qualities in the process of preservation. 



CONFERENCE • ON THE SANITARY LAWS. 

The following are the points to be discussed at the 
forthcoming sanitary conference : i. Do the existing 
boundaries of urban and rural districts furnish such a 
division of the country as enables authorities to exercise 
their powers and fulfil their obligations, for sanitary and 
all other purposes of local government, in the most 
effective maimer ? 2. What preliminary inquiries, if any^ 
are necessary to determine the question ? and if, ulti- 
mately, districts should be reconstructed — a. What prin- 
ciples should govern their reconstitution ? b. How can 
this reconstitution be best carried into effect ? 3. Should 
there be more than one authority within the limits of any 
one of the boundaries so reconstituted, or should area and 
authority coincide ? and should all authorities be governed 
by the same sanctions, and be invested with the same 
powers ? Should new authorities be constituted, and is it 
desirable to have any intermediate representative local 
board between sanitary authorities and the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 4. Are the powers already granted to local 
sanitary authorities in any respect inadequate to fulfil their 
intention? and should all powers and purposes of local 
government be vested in, and carried out by, one and the 
same authority? 5. What, if any, alteration should be 
made in the incidents of taxation for sanitary purposes, so 
as to insure that payments should, as nearly as possible, 
coincide in amount with direct benefits ? 6. What officers 
are essential to good government, and how should they be 
appointed, regulated, and paid ? The conference has been 
fixed to take place on May 11 and 12, at the house of the 
Society of Arts. It will be preceded by a conference of 
the Society of Arts on the sewage question. 
» - — " 

POISONOUS COSMETICS. 
At the meeting of the Academy of Medicine, on April 
18, M. Gubler said, that fifteen years ago a somewhat 
singular fact in a family of Creoles who had lately arrived 
in Paris, came under his observation. In this family, con- 
sisting of from seven to eight persons, every one of them, 
with the exception of the father, had been attacked by a 
sort of epidemic disease, which was prevalent in the coun- 
try whence they came, and several of .the younger children 
had succumbed to the malady. M. Gubler discovered the 
existence of various symptoms of lead-poisoning in the 
mother and daughters, and particularly of paralysis of the 
extensor muscles of the limbs. The patients had previously 
had violent fits of colic. The ordinary physician of the 
family had suspected lead poisoning, but he had vainly 
sought the cause of this evil. One day, one of the ^rlk 
havmg a stye on the eye, asked M. Gubler if she might 
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apply half the yolk of a hard egg over it, that being a 
popular remedy in the colonies, to which M. Gnbler con- 
sented, adding that this remedy was equally popular in 
France. The next day on his visit, M. Gubler observed, 
with surprise, that the skin of the girPs eyelid had become 
perfectly black. He then learned that she, as well as her 
mother and sister, had the habit of powdering the face 
with a powder of which great use is made in the town 
where they lived in the colonies, and of which they also 
made use to powder all the children. The chemist of the 
locality manufactured and sold this powder wholesale. M. 
Gubler requested M. Chevallier to analyse the powder, 
which was found to be composed of 20 per cent, of white 
lead. The cause of the supposed epidemic disease was 
discovered. The chemist was requested to leave off this 
dangerous branch of trade, which had already unhappily 
caused the death of a large number of children. 



A BOULEVARD FOR NORTH LONDON. 

Another important step has been taken in the direc- 
tion of improving both the appearance and the healthful - 
ness of London. The St. Pancras Vestry have decided to 
cany out a suggestion for the transformation of one of the 
thoroughfares in that district into a boulevard. Not very 
long ago a suggestion was made to the Marylebone Vestry 
by one of its members, Mr. Harlowe, for making a boule- 
vard of Portland Place, and the subject was specially re- 
ferred for consideration and report to a committee of the 
vestry. Shortly afterwards a proposal was made by Mr. 
Michael Young to the Hackney Vestry for the planting of 
trees throughout the Hackney district ; not, however, in 
this case in any particular thoroughfare, or with any par- 
ticular regularity or system, but generally throughout the 
district, in any vacant spaces, or wherever the presence of 
trees would be likely to add to the appearance of streets or 
comers of streets. 

But the St. Pancras Vestry, a body not usually fore- 
most in promoting good works, has now outdone both 
Marvlebone and Hackney. It has not merely passed a 
resolution in favour of the planting within the St. Pancras 
district, but it has actually oi^dered to be carried out a very 
bold and liberal experiment of this kind. The whole of 
the Camden Road, a thoroughfare three miles in extent, is 
to be transformed into a boulevard. A little while ago, 
Mr. John Rahles, a prominent vestryman of St. Pancras, 
presented to the vestry, on behalf of the inhabitants of the 
Camden Road, a memorial asking that trees might be 
planted along the road on both sides of the way. At first, 
on a reference of the memorial to the Works and General 
Purposes Committee of the Vestry, a recommendation was 
adopted by the Committee against the prayer of the 
memorial. But Mr. Rahles persisted in his endeavours, 
and, after inviting the View Committee of the Vestry to 
inspect the road, and to have the proposal for tree-planting 
explained to them, he brought the subject again before the 
Vestry, fortified by the favourable opinion of the View 
Committee. He argued that it would be highly advan- 
tageous to the inhabitants of the metropolis if some of its 
suburbs had their thoroughfares shaded by trees, as in 
Paris, Brussels, and other cities and towns of the Con- 
tinent. No one, he very properly remarked, who had 
visited those places could fail to recognise how much more 
beautiful they were in appearance, owing to the presence 
of their trees, than this metropolis. Finally, he showed 
that there could not be found in London a more appro- 
priate thoroughfare for the trial of the experiment than the 
Camden Road ; for, with its pavements on each side ten 
feet in width, it made, with its roadway and the forecourts 
of its houses, a thoroughfare as wide, if not wider, than 
Northumberland Avenue. The objection that the trees 
would take up a good deal cf room he met by stating that 
each tree, and the necessary iron frame for protecting it, 
need only occupy a space fifteen inches in diameter. 

The sight of Northumberland Avenue appears to have 
wrought a beneficial change in the feelings of several St. 



Pancras vestrymen, who had at first opposed the tree- 
planting proposals of Mr. Rabies, for these gentlemen 
spoke in favour of the plan for the transformation of the 
Camden Road into a boulevard when it came on for dis- 
cussion the second time. Although some slight opposition 
was offered, the resolution of Mr. Rahles was carried in 
the end by an overwhelming majority, only five membeis 
of the vestry out of the entire body present voting against 
it. Reference was accordingly made to the surveyor to 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying the resolution 
into effect. 

We certainly congratulate the St. Pancras Vestry on 
this result, and we are glad that they have triumphed over 
the petty consideration relating to the cost of an improve- 
ment which wiU largely add to the healthfulness of the 
northern suburb of the metropolis. There are, however, 
many other long and broad metropolitan thoroughfares 
that would equally with the Camden Road be largely 
benefited by an extensive planting of trees on both sides 
of the way. The mind of the average vestryman is un- 
fortunately slow to perceive the, to other minds, obvious 
advantages of such improvements to our thoroughfares. 
The transformation of the whole of the Camden Road, 
however, into a boulevard is a bold experiment, and we 
must hope that so liberal and sensible an example to 
the other metropolitan local bodies will not be without its 
effect. 



^pfcial Report. 



NOXIOUS VAPOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
In view of the forthcoming inquir}' by the Ro>'al 
Commission moved for by the Duke of Northumber- 
land into the subject of noxious vapours or fluids, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has ordered to be prepared for pre- 
sentation to Parliament the report of the chief in- 
spector under the Alkali Acts, 1863 and 1874, of his 
proceedings since the passing of the latter Act 
With it is included a report by Dr. Charles Blather- 
wick to the chief inspector, dated from Glasgow, 
October, 1875. He reports that there can be no 
doubt as to the beneficisd working of the new Act in 
Scotland and Ireland. The whole district is busy 
with additions and improvements; there is more 
general care shown in conducting the manufactures, 
and certainly more alertness in remedying evils. 
One of the most striking benefits of the new Act 
is the increased facility it affords in stopping a 
nuisance. Under the old percentage clause relating 
to muriatic acid, there was some difficulty in estal^ 
lishing an offence, and frequently a difficulty in de- 
monstrating the percentage itself with accuracy. 
Now, however, he has no hesitation in stopping a 
work, or part of a work, that is at fault No doubt, 
with the concurrence of the chief inspector, l^a! 
aT:tions might have been raised in some cases ; and, 
indeed, there are few manufacturers who at one time 
or other could not have been summoned under the 
strict letter of the law ; but Dr. Blatherwidc has 
preferred using vigilance in stopping evils, and en- 
deavouring to get the manufacturers to establish 
permanent improvements. This pressure, properly 
exercised, will, he thinks, probably mature many 
new discoveries and expediencies which may become 
undoubted benefits to the public With regard to 
the other provisions of the new Act (those relating 
to sulphur and other gases), he was certainly sur- 
prised to find so large an escape. Either from care^ 
lessness or want of proper preventive measoresy 
much gas was allowed to pass away. The remedies 
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in most cases were manifest, and at the date of his 
report were being adopted. The alkali makers 
complained very strongly that the new Act does 
not include all vitriol makers. Dr. Blatherwick 
had made inquiries into this, and he found that in 
his district there were more *■ manure makers' manu- 
facturing vitriol than alkali makers. Even these 
did not include all who make sulphuric acid or 
vitriol Full details of the facts he promised to 
furnish in his annual report. With regard to the 
losses entailed on the manufacturers by the repeated 
stoppage of furnaces, he remarked that, pecuniarily, 
they had suffered as much as if legal actions had 
been brought against them, but die public had 
gained. The outlay throughout the district for 
increase of plant, etc., in consequence of the new 
Act, was considerable, but had not been fully ascer- 
tained. 

ASSOCIATION OF INSPECTORS OF 
NUISANCES. 

A MEETING of inspectors of nuisances was held 
at the Grand Jury Room, Public Office, Moor Street, 
last week, for the purpose of forming an Association 
of Inspectors of Nuisances for the Midland Counties. 
There was a numerous attendance of inspectors. 
Mr. Woolley, the chief inspector for Birmingham, 
was elected president for the year ; Mr. Rees (Kid- 
derminster) and Mr. Harris (Solihvdl) vice-presidents ; 
and Mr. Allen TAston) secretary. After thanking 
the meeting for tne honour conferred upon him, the 
president pointed out that the objects of the society 
were twofold. In the first place they sought to 
foster a more amicable understanding among them- 
selves, and this became the more necessary when 
they considered the great progress of late years of 
sanitary matters and the multiplicity of duties that 
had thereby devolved on the inspectors of nuisances. 
After alluding to the various duties whidi inspectors 
had to perform, Mr. Woolley said the other object of 
the association was to afford protection for the 
members from any vexatious charges that might 
be made against them by unprincipled traders and 
others. This would, he thought, be considered a 
good object when they bore in mind how easy it was 
for some unscrupulous person to get up a charge 
against an officer who was trying fearlessly to do his 
duty ; and it was almost impossible for an inspector 
of nuisances, in enforcing the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, not to make some enemies among owners of 
property, manufacturers, shopkeepers, and the like. 
There was also another difficulty some officers met 
with, especially in small places, where, if they fairly 
carried out the laws, they often ran the risk of 
offending some membtt of the committee under 
whose authority they acted, and of ultimately getting 
cashiered. In addition, he might say the formation 
of this association seemed necessary when they 
remembered the numerous societies formed in some 
instances to thwart the carrying out of any improve- 
ment for the well-being of the community at large. 
He ventured to hope that they and their fellow- 
townsmen would yet reap some benefit from the 
Birmingham and Midland Counties Association of 
Inspectors of Nuisances. The meeting afterwards 
agreed to a code of rules for the government of the 
association ; and a vote of thanks to the president 
concluded the proceedings. 



NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

The spring quarterly meeting of the Association 
was held m the Board of Guardians' Room, Hexham, 
on April 1 5. Present — The President (R. Elliot, M.D.), 
in the chair, D. Jackson, M.D., J. M. Madagan, M.D., 
H. J. Yeld, M.D., L. Armstrong, M.D., J. M. Fox, 
M.R.C.S., T. Stephens, M.R.C.S., A. E. H. Trotter^ 
M.R.C.S.,the Secretary (H. E. Armstrong, M.R.C.S.),. 
and a large number of visitors. 

W. H. Dixon, M.D., Sunderland, was elected 
an associate. Papers read : — ' On the Registration 
of Disease,' by J. M. Madagan, M.D., * On the 
Drainage of Country Mansions and the Houses of 
the Rich,' by J. M. Fox, M.R.C.S., * On the Habitual 
Breathing of a Vitiated Atmosphere as a Predis- 
posing Cause of Disease,' by D. Jackson, M.D. 
After vote of thanks to the Board of Guardians for 
their courtesy in allowing the Association the use of 
the Board Room, the meeting terminated. The 
members and several of their friends afterwards 
dined together at the Royal Hotel. 



THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this society was 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th inst., H. S. Eaton, M.A., president, 
in the chair. T. H. G. Berry, Assoc. Inst C.E., H. 
G. Bolam, J. Bravender, F.G.S., J. Holden, G. A. 
Hutchins, M. Inst C.E., F. Jackson, T. L. Johnson, 
B. Latham, M. Inst C.E., A. G. McBeath, W. R. 
Maguire, A. S. Moss, C. Pink, J. R. Rogers, E. 
Toller, M.D., S. Tomlinson, W. A. McI. Valon, 
H. Walker, and W. E. Woolley were balloted for 
and duly elected fellows of the society. The names 
of twelve candidates for admission mto the society 
were announced. The following papers were then 
read :— * Velocity of the Wind at Liverpool : Tabula- 
tion of Anemometric Records,' by W. W. Rundell, 
F.M.S. 'On the Aspiration of the Dry and Wet 
Bulb Thermometers,' by Samuel H. Miller, F.R.A.S. 
*0n the Storm which passed over the South of 
England on March 12, 1876,' by Robert H. Scott, 
M.A., F.R.S. The members of the permanent com- 
mittee of the Vienna Meteorological Congress were- 
present, and took part in the discussion. 



At the last meeting of the Harrow Local Board Mr. 
E. P. Bowen, the medical officer of health, tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. 

At the last Tmeetingiof the Penkridge Rural Sanitary 
Authority, Mr. F. H. Gilpin proposed, * That application 
be made to the Local Government Board to declare the 
provisions of the PubUc Health Act, 1875, hi force in 
urban districts, to be in force in the contributory parish of 
Cannock, and to invest this authority with all the powers, 
rights, duties, capacities, liabilities, and obligations of an 
urban authority under the said Act.' He pointed out that 
the question had been before the authority on a previous 
occasion, when the adoption of the powers was objected to 
by the guardians from other parishes, on account of the ad- 
ditional expense. A public meeting had been held in 
Cannock to consider the advisability of forming a local 
board, but after some discussion the proposal was aban- 
doned, and it was agreed that the authority should be 
asked to adopt the provisions of the Act for the parish of 
Cannock only, which would bear the additional expense* 
The resolution was then seconded, and carried. 
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SJtbical (Dffircrs' ll^eprls. 

REPORT ON THE SANITARY STATE OF THE 

HOLSWORTHY UNION. 

By T. L. Ash, L.R.aP. Edin. 

^ There are several matters of public interest in 
this report. Mr. Ash refers especially to whooping 
cough and the causes of typhoid, as well as to 
indecent overcrowding, and the want of proper 
cottages for the labourers. As regards whooping 
cough he says that he finds far more difficulty in 
isolating the sick, because of the length of time the 
disease lasts, and because of the opinion so generally 
entertained that every child must have this disease. 
Little extra care is taken of the child, who runs about 
in all weathers, whilst little or no medical attention 
is bestowed on it but the disease is left to run its 
course without regard to the high mortality which 
results from this plan of non-interference. Moreover, 
children are allowed to *mix freely with their 
fellows, and until parents can be taught the dangers 
it is impossible to enforce even ordinary separation.' 
A high death-rate follows as a matter of consequence, 
although ordinary precautions such as those taken 
with infectious disorders would materially reduce the 
fatal tendency, especially as the fatal result almost 
always occurs from inflammatory diseases of the 
lungs. 

Mr. Ash brought rather prominently to the notice 
of his local authority the difference which is now 
made between the infectious diseases of cattle and of 
human beings. In the one case notice must be 
given by the person on whose premises the outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia or other infectious disease of 
cattle occurs, whilst no notice is required from those 
having the charge of human beings. Mr. Ash ob- 
serves on this point, * Why human life should be held 
in lesser esteem than that of the brute creation, it is 
difficult to understand.' As regards the connection 
between typhoid fever and pollution of drinking- 
water by soakage, he is of opinion that typhoid is 
not set up by drinking impure water, unless it 
contain some of the germs of that disease. He had 
frecjuently met with weUs which were polluted by 
dramage matters, but never met with a case of 
typhoid, unless there were reason to believe that the 
water had been specifically infected. He complains 
of the hovels in which many of the labourers live, 
some being so bad that most gentlemen would con- 
sider them unfit for stabling their cattle. In one 
case there was only one sleeping-room in which a 
man, wife, and six children were huddled night after 
night, and where one of the daughters had to be 
delivered of a child This property belongs to a 
non-resident owner. In spite of these drawbacks, 
the death-rate was low, having been only 1675 ; but 
the birth-rate also was low, viz., 27*58 per 1,000, whilst 
that for the country was 35-50. This low rate is 
attributed to the emigration to large towns of both 
sexes as soon as they are grown up, where they can 
get better wages and accommodation than in country 
districts. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF THE BOROUGH 

OF IPSWICH. 
By G. S. Elliston. 

During the quarter ending December 31, 1875, 
there were 396 births and 250 deaths registered in 



Ipswich, being an excess of 28 births and 20 deaths 
above the average for the corresponding quarters of 
the last ^se, years. The deaths were at the annual 
rate of 22*1 per 1,000 living, the excess of deaths being 
mainly due to the prevalence of zymotic diseases. 
Fourteen deaths from diarrhoea, 5 from typhoid, 
24 from scarlet fever, and 3 from whooping-cough 
were registered, so that there was a great mortality 
from scarlet fever, and a smaller number of deaths 
than in other parts of England from whooping- 
cough. The former of these two diseases was so 
virulent that it was necessary to close several schools 
round which it was localised, which measure was 
attended with the best results, as although cases oc- 
curred in other parts of the tovm, it did not assume 
an epidemic form elsewhere. Mr. Elliston therefore 
believes that ' if the necessary cleansing and disin- 
fection be strictly carried out in each case, the 
present outbreak will soon die out' Diseases of 
the respiratory organs were not so fatal as last 
year, but the infant mortality had increased, as 49 
deaths were recorded under one year, and 38 between 
one and five years, reaching a total of 87 under five 
years, or more than one-third of the whole number. 
The sanitary work was actively carried on, as 837 
houses and premises were inspected, 133 official 
notices issued, 41 houses cleansed, 234 closets and 
middens repaired, and other works carried out It 
is to be regretted that any 'middens' still remain to 
be repaired in Ipswich. 

REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
HEALTH FOR SWANSEA RURAL SAM- 
TARY AUTHORITY FOR 1874. 
By James Rogers. 

This is one of the most elaborately got up 
reports we have ever seen from an officer of health, 
as it is accompanied by a sketch map of the whole 
district, showing the watersheds and populous 
centres of the district, and by diagrams which indi- 
cate the weather influence on disease and death. 
There is also an appendix, containing a daily record 
of every death in the district, in which the sex, age, 
and disease of every one is recorded. There are 
also plans for workmen's cottages, with elevations^ 
sections, and ground-plans ; and, finally, a table of 
contents. 

Mr. Rogers begins his report (the first) by 
alluding ' to the first principles on which sanitary 
science is founded, the adherence to or departure 
from which wiU necessarily be followed by a satis- 
factory condition of the public health or the con- 
verse.' He points out that the chief object of venti- 
lation is to prevent the air contained in the rooms 
becoming saturated with human eliminations, and 
remarks that, if free ventilation be not possible, the 
inhabitants must become unhealthy, in the same way 
as happens to domestic fowls when kept in a con- 
fined space, as every fancier knows that to success- 
fully rear them he must give plenty of air and keep 
them very clean. It is also known that race-hoises 
cannot be successfully reared continuously on the 
same ground, unless it be of exceptional size. He 
strongly insists on dry floors, walls, and roofe, a 
properly constructed pantry, and, where pigs arc 
kept, a wash-house or some other building, outside 
the dwelling-rooms, for boiling the food, which is 
often given to them in an offensive condition. He 
also recommends that a spare room be provided 
under the roof, where contagious diseases can be 
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isolated, ' as it would be considered in the rural dis- 
tricts an outrage on humanity if the removal of any 
member of a family to a hospital were suggested.' 
It is to be hoped, if this feeling be at all general, 
that the inhabitants of rural districts will eventually 
learn their duty to the community better than at 
present. An instance is given of ten deaths having 
been caused by a habit which exists amongst the 
Welsh populations of visiting those who are sick 
with infectious diseases, and even holding prayer- 
meetings in the houses. 

Mr. Rogers objects to cupboards, unless they are 
well ventilated, as they are often damp and filthy, 
and strongly recommends projecting eaves and 
trough-gutters, so as to keep the walls dry, as they 
are often damp and slimy. He says that all sanitary 
authorities should have power to make by-laws for 
regulating the erection of buildings in their districts, 
and thus prevent the working man from paying a 
high rent for the least possible comfort in his dwelling. 
That this necessity is ver>' strongly shown in the 
neighbourhood adjoining Swansea, 'where a dense 
population exists, subject to all the sanitary neces- 
sities of a town, without any power of enforcing its 
absolute requirements.' As regards the removal of 
human excreta, he far prefers the dry earth system, 
as it can be readily carried out, and helps to return 
to the soil the substances which have been taken out 
of it He most strongly objects to pigs, and gives a 
picture of pig-feeding which is absolutely disgusting, 
and would makes us strongly object to eat any of the 
pork. He believes that pig-feeding is not remunera- 
tive, is injurious to the wife and children from the 
stench of the animals, and their food and sties, and 
strongly recommends the board to discountenance 
the practice. He complains much of overcrowding, 
and whilst objecting to local sanitary authorities 
entering into building speculations, he thinks assist- 
ance by way of loan at a low rate of interest might 
be given, conditionally on the houses being built on 
a plan sanctioned by the authorities. 

The death-rates varied considerably in different 
parts of the district. In Llandilo Talybont the annual 
death-rate was 21*4 per 1,000, and the deaths of 
children under one year 257, and from zymotic dis- 
eases 23 per cent, of the total deaths. In Llangafelach 
the annual death-rate was 22*1 per 1,000 population, 
the infant mortality 27*2, and the zymotic 23'! per 
cent, of all the deaths. In the rural district of 
Swansea Lower the annual death was 257, the 
deaths of infants 28 per cent, and from zymotic dis- 
eases 12*5 per cent of the total mortality. In 
Trewyddfa and Minster district the annual death- 
rate was 23, and the zymotic 19, per cent, of all the 
deaths. In Brynhyfrid district the annual death-rate 
was as high as 39*4 per 1,000 population, and the 
zymotic mortality 56*2 per cent of all the deaths. As 
regards this district the water-supply is liable to 
pollution, there is no drainage, and the scavenger is 
unknown. The medical officer says that joint action 
should be taken by the urban and rural autho- 
rities for proper drainage and a regular system of 
scavenging. Some of the cottages are a hundred 
years old or more, and are most dilapidated, but 
have been occupied in many cases by the present 
occupiers since their birth. In Cwmbwrla the water- 
supply is inadequate, and there is no drainage, the 
death-rate was 2ro, and the zymotic mortality 377 
of the total number of deaths. The death-rate in 
Pontardulais was 33'i8 per 1,000 population, and the 
zymotic mortality 13*6 per cent of the whole. In the 



rural district of Skelty the death-rate was 31 '4 per 
1,000 population, and the infant mortality 227 per 
cent of the whole. In some of the other districts 
the rate was as low as 19 per 1000 population. 

The medical officer considers these returns in- 
ordinately high, especially when the situation and 
soil of the villages are considered. The infant 
mortality was 26*2 per cent of all the deaths, whilst 
in Merthyr Tydfil it was only 19*35 ; and the average 
age at death in 1874 was only 22*8 years. This is 
such a frightful state of things that we consider some 
immediate steps should be taken by the Local 
Government Board to compel the local authority to 
carry out the sanitary works necessary to reduce the 
mortality in these districts. The sanitary report in- 
forms us that 3,357 houses were inspected during the 
year, but does not give any information whataver as 
to the steps taken, or the work done, to remove the 
nuisances pointed out by the medical officer of 
health. The next annual report will probably give 
more particulars under this heading, so as to show 
that the local authority is not entirely oblivious of its 
duty. 



f uto Reports. 



ADULTERATION OF BREAD. 

At Woolwich Philip Wagner, baker, of 13, Hare 
Street, Woolwich, was summoned at the instance of the 
Woolwich Local lioard of Health under the Adulteration 
of Food and Drug Acts, for adulterating bread with alum 
to conceal inferior or damaged flour. It being his first 
offence he was fintd only 2ar. and costs. 



ADULTERATION OF MILK AND MUSTARD. 

Mr. Green, the sanitary inspector of Paisley, brought 
two cases, under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
before Sheriff Cowan. These are the first cases that 
have been prosecuted by our authorities since they ap- 
pointed an analyst, about two years ago. Matthew 
Pringle, dairyman, 24, Storie Street, was charged with 
having, on the 28th ultimo, sold to Mr. Green yi, worth 
of sweet milk, which was not of the substance, nature, or 
quality of the article demanded, as it contained 16 percent, 
of its bulk of skimmed milk. After evidence had been 
adduced, his Lordship found the charge proved, and fined 
the accused 5/., with the alternative of twenty-one days' 
imprisonment. William Johnstone, grocer, Old Sneddon 
Street, was charged with having sold to the sanitary 
inspector half-a-pound of mustard, hut which, on an 
analysis having been made of it, was found to contain 
25 per cent, of wheat starch and a small quantity of 
turmeric. The case was proved, and in giving judgment 
Sheriff Cowan remarked that, as milk was necessary for 
the human body, and that mustard was a luxury that could 
be done without, the penalty would not be so heavy m this 
as in the last case. Ilis Lordship therefore sentenced 
Johnstone to pay a fine of i/. u., or suffer seven days* im- 
prisonment. 

*BOSH* BUTTER. 
At Marylebone, Frederick Dobell, a grocer and 
cheesemonger, of 68, Weedington Road, Kentish Town, 
was summoned before Mr. Mansfield, for selling butter 
which was not of the nature, substance, and quality de- 
manded by the purchaser. Mr. Ricketts prosecuted on 
behalf of the Vestry of St. Pancras. On the 6th an 
inspector of nuisances of the parish went to the defendant's 
shop and purchased a pound of • butter,' for which he paid 
ij. 4.Y. A portion of this was afterwards forwarded to 
Dr. Stevenson, the public analyst, to be analysed, and his 
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certificate now showed that it contained fatty matter other 
than genuine butter, the proportion of fat being 75 per 
<cent. — In his defence the defendant said that he had sold 
the ' butter' in the same condition as he had purchased it 
irom the wholesale dealers.— Mr. Mansfield observed that 
he believed there was a large quantity of this clarified 
^ease imported from Holland into this country. — Mr. 
Ricketts remarked that the mixture was known m the trade 
as *bosh.* — The defendant was ordered to pay a fine of 
5/. and the costs. 

Thomas Lodge, cheesemonger, of 5, Prince of Wales 
Crescent, Kentish Town, was summoned for a similar 
■offence. In this case \s, 2d. was paid for a pound of 
butter, and in the sample that was submitted for analysis 
70 per cent, of fat was found. The same defence was 
made as in the other case. — Mr. Mansfield, having said 
that the defendant could proceed against the person from 
whom he had bought this stuff, fined him 5/. and the 
costs. 

PROSECUTION UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

ACT. 

At the St. Augustine's Petty Sessions, held at Canter- 
bury, on Saturday, before a full bench of magistrates, 
a case of considerable importance came on for hearing. 
It arose out of informations preferred by the Urban Sani- 
tary authority of the Union of Bridge, near Canterbury, 
against Mr. Edmund Couldery, head master of an educa- 
tional establishment, described as ' Mountcharles,' at Lewis- 
ham, Kent, for infringing the Public Health Act of 1875. 
The complaint was laid under the 126th section, charging 
the defendant for that, on the 2nd February last, at the 
parish of Chatham, he then being in charge of one Edward 
Honywood, aged nine years, or thereabouts, a person then 
suffering from a dangerous infectious disorder, namely, 
scarlet fever, did wilfully expose the said Edward Hony- 
wood without proper precautions against spreading the 
said disorder in a certain public conveyance, viz., a rail- 
way carriage on the South-Eastem Railway, and als6 in a 
public place (the railway station), and on the public road 
leading from such station to the residence of Sir Courtenay 
Honywood, the father of the said Edward. A second 
information, charging the defendant with a similar offence 
in regard to Guy Honywood, a brother of the above- 
named, aged eteven years, was also preferred. Defendant 
pleaded guilty to both charges, and stated that in regard 
to the boy Edward he knew that he was sickening from a 
disorder, but when he sent him away there was no appear- 
ance of rash. The Bench fined the defendant 3/. and 
4/. I dr. lod. costs in the first case, and in the second the 
full penalty of 5/. and 4/. its. lod. costs. 



AN IMPORTANT QUESTION UNDER THE 
ARTISANS' DWELLINGS ACT. 
An inquiry has been held at Birmingham relating to 
the application of the Corporation for powers to put into 
force the Artisans' Dwellings Act, when a point was raised 
as to the scope of the Act. The Corporation have scheduled 
altogether ninety-three acres of land ; forty-three acres are in 
the lowest part of the town, and the other fifty acres are in 
what is admitted to be a healthy area ; but it is contended 
by the Corporation that this land is required for the pur- 
pose of opening up new streets to give ventilation to the 
unhealthy area. The principal part of these fifty acres lies 
between New Street and Bull Street, two of the principal 
thoroughfares of the town, and the design of the Corpora- 
tion is to open a large new street commencing from opposite 
the New Street railway station and running to Bull Street, 
and thence through the admittedly insanitary area to Aston. 
Property has already been purchased by agreement in the 
healthy area from all the owners except three, and opposi- 
tion was made on their behalf by Mr. Motteram, Q.C., who 
contended that the Corporation should have distinguished 
the line which they proposed to take compulsorily, leaving 
the other land to be taken by agreement, and not under 



the compulsory provisions of the Act. The opening of 
the contemplated new street would be a great improvement, 
but it was without the scope of the Act to take good pro- 
perty in a healthy area at the present market price, allowing 
nothing for prospective value. — ^The Local Govtnment 
Board Inspector (Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E.) saiditvas 
very important to provide against the abuse of an Act of 
Parliament. It appeared to him that not only was the 
Act wide enough to deal with an essentially insanitary dis- 
trict, but it al^ gave power to carry out an improvement 
scheme. The Act seemed to point out very distinctly that 
the areas which were taken compulsorily should be essen- 
tially insanitary, and that the land which was required for 
the improvement part of the scheme could only be taken 
by agreement. — The Mayor, who conducted the case for 
the Corporation, expressed the hope that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as the confirming authority, would not take 
that view of the Act, because it would be impossible for 
them to carry out the scheme under such circumstances. 
He had had large experience of town improvements, and 
he knew that the moment a small property stood between 
them and the accomplishment of the scheme, the value of 
the property would go up in an extraordinary way. Ilts 
contention was that the Act was framed to avoid such a 
difficulty, and that they ought to be armed with compulsory 
powers to enable them to negotiate. — Mr. Motteram, Q.C. 
and Mr. Young, who appeared for other objectors, said 
they should be sorry to see the scheme fail, and suggested 
that an arrangement might be effected. — After a (jonsuita- 
tion it was resolved to adjourn, and a belief was expressed 
that an amicable settlement would be arrived at 



FLOODING OF SEWERS. 
On the Northern Circuit at Liverpool, March 27, was 
heard the case of Brierly v. The Corporation of Kockdak. 
This case involved the question as to how far a sanitary 
authority is liable for the insufficiency of its sewers to carry 
off water caused by an extraordinary storm of rain. The 
plaintiffs were owners of a mill at Rochdale ; and the 
action was brought to recover damages for the flooding 
of their mill on August 12 last, in consequence of the 
alleged negligence of the defendants in managing the 
sewers. The plaintiff's mill was situated at the lowc^ 
point in Rochdale, close to, and on the north side ofj the 
river Roch. On the south side of the river there is a plot 
of land known as ' the freehold,' which, during the last few 
years, has been built upon and fresh sewered. The natnial 
drainage of this land would be in the direction of Man- 
Chester Road. The Manchester Road runs at a consider- 
able decline northwards from the * freehold * to the bridge, 
and across the bridge as far as the plaintifTs mill The 
footpaths on each side of the bridge were at an elevation of 
several inches above the roadway, so as to form a regular 
channel. The drainage of * the freehold ' consisted of an 
1 8-inch pipe running down Drake Street, and a la-inch 
pipe down St. Alban's Street, both falling into the 2i- 
inch main drain in the Manchester Road. North of St 
Alban's Street the 21 -inch drain is connected with one of 
20-inch, and the plaintiffs alleged that on this occasion the 
20-inch drain was insufficient to carry off the water firaoB 
the 2 1 -inch pipe. Between the point where thk drain ter- 
minated and the bridge, there was no provision made for 
the surface water. On August 12, about 4*30 P.M., a veiy 
heavy storm of rain came on, lasting about an hour and a 
half. The water was seen spouting out of a lamp-hole in 
the Manchester Road, to the height of 5 feet, and it then 
'ran, covering the whole road, down to the Manchester 
Road, over the bridge, and into the plaintiffs' mill, flooding 
the cloth cellar to a depth of 17 inches, and the spinnii^ 
room from 27 inches to 30 inches, leaving a depoat of 
several' inches of gravel and sand. The grids in Holland 
Street were wholly insufficient to carry off the water, and 
became choked. For the defendants it was proved that the 
20-inch drain was only temporary, and that no alteratioa 
had been made in drainage connections between *thc ftte- 
hold ' and the Manchester Road sewer a&oe 1S75. Fr^ 
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that time up to August 12, 1S75, this sewer had performed 
its work, without damage or any compkint from the plain- 
tiff, Doiwithstanding that there had been some heavy rain- 
falls in June, 1874. On August 12, 1875, the day on 
which this flood occurred, the rain gauge showed a fall of 
2*263 inches in a little more than an hour. Mr. Russell 
contended that there was not such a want of reasonable 
care on the part of the corporation in temporarily using the 
existing sewer as to amount to negligence ; that this was a 
storm of unparalleled severity — an act of God, for which 
the corpor.ition were neither legally nor morally responsible, 
and such a deluge as no drain which the corporation could 
reasonably have been expected to put in would have carried 
off; that it was absurd for the plaintiff to come to be com- 
pensated for a rainfall of 2^ inches in an hour, whereas in 
London the drains are only constructed to carry off a rain- 
fall of a quarter of an inch in twenty-four hours. The 
learned Judge left two questions to the jury — i. Had the 
defendants n^lected to put in such a sewer as a reasonable 
and prudent man would have placed to carry off the water 
which might reasonably have been anticipated to come ? 
2. If negligent, what proportion of damage was due to the 
negligence of the defendants, and what to other causes ? 
The jury found that the defendants were negligent in leav- 
ing the 1 8-inch and the 12 -inch pipes to drain into the 
20-inch, and also in not making due provision for carrying 
off the surface water, without allowing it to flow across the 
bridge. A verdict was therefore entered for the plaintiff 
for an amount to be ascertained by an arbitrator. 



BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Nuisance: Noxious Trades. 

1876. St, HeUfis Chemical Company v. &t. Heleris Cor- 
poration, — * Nuisances Removal Act, 1855,' section 12. — 
Discharge through separate drains of chemicals which, when 
they become mixed in the public sewers, emitted noxious 
fumes. — Defence that the corporation had not flushed the 
sewer. — Held that the appellants were rightly convicted. 
40J.P., 134. 

Legal Proceedings : Sessions. 
1876. Reg. V. Laiuashire yustices, — Appeal to *Next 
Practicable Sessions.*— Definition of such sessions. 34 
L.T., 124; 40J.P., 70. 

Audit. 
1876. Prest V. Royston Union.— 1 & 8 Vict., c. loi, 
sect. 32.-— Poor Law Audit— recovery of certified defici- 
-ency. — Circumstances imder which the union was held 
liable and not the overseers. 33 L.T., 564. 

Rating of Water Works. 
1876. Worcester ^ Mayor ^ v. Droitradch Union. — Cor- 
poration water works carried on so as to realise only a 
small profit, whereas a large profit might confessedly have 
been realised. — Held that the works were only rateable 
on the profit actually made. 45 L.J., M.C., 81 ; 40 J. P., 
116. 

»o:9Co« 

%t%\\\ Unties ana (ijucrrcs. 

REMOVAL OF REFUSE. 

Sir, —On referring to the * Manual of Public Health,* 
edited by Mr. Ernest Hart, page 253, foot, you will find the 
following paragraph. 

• It is worth while noticing that it has been decided that 
•'clinker" or refuse from fuel used in manufactories and 
trades is not a trade refuse, and that the contractor is bound 
to remove it as dust.' 

My object in addressing you is to ask the favour of 
informing me when, and before which court, the case or 
cases on which the above statement is founded were de- 
oded. I have been unable to find any trace of the decision 
in the ' I^w Reports.' 



I may mention that I act for a firm of manufacturers 
who have raised the question before the Court of Session, 
and I am anxious to obtain as much authority on the point 
as possible. I trust this will be a sufficient excuse for my 
troubling you in the matter. R.B, 

Edinburgh, April 12, 1876, 

[The only cases we know of decided in a Superior 
Court will be found in Chambers's • Digest of Public Health 
Law.' Title, 'Scavenging.* Cases numbered 868-72. 
Clinkers are a fuel refuse, not a trade refuse, and we think 
Mr. Hart's statement is certainly correct.] 

MUSTARD. 
Sir,— Could you kindly inform me through the medium 
of your columns, whether mustard containing * 15 per 
cent, of starch, flour, and turmeric,' is a legitimate admix- 
ture, and as such to be considered a fair specimen of the 
mustard of commerce. I enclose for your perusal the case 
in point. Francis J no. L. Parsons, 

King's Square, Medical Officer of Health, 

Bridgwater, Bridgwater Urban and Rural 

April 19, 1876. Districts. 

[Commercial mustard should be genuine ; but mustard 
containing starch, or flour and turmeric, is a l^;al article, 
provided that the package is distinctly labelled to the effect 
that the commodity is mixed. — Ed.] 



IToliccs jof ^tttings. 

The sessional meetings of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health will in future be held on the third Friday 
of each month, at the usual office in Crane Court, instead 
of on Saturdays, as heretofore. The alteration of day will 
not only be more convenient to the provincial but the 
metropolitan members as well. 
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APFOINTMEITTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, IN8FEOTOHS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Arlom, John, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Lepton 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Barnes, George, L.R.C.P., Edin., M.R.C.S. En?., L.S.A. Lend., 
has been reappointed Medical Officer of Heaulh for the Chard 
Rural Sanitary District, at 300/. for one year. 

Bennbtt, Mr. W. B. G., has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to 
the Corporation and Urban Sanitary Authority of Southampton, 
vice Morgan, appointed Surveyor to the Weymouth and Afel- 
combe Regis Urbia,n Sanitary Authority. 

Brntlbv, George. Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Lepton 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Blackburn. Mr. Matthew, has been appointed Collector to the 
Lepton IJrban Sanitary Authority. 

Emmerson, William Lindsay, M.D. Univ. Aberd., L.R.C.S. Edin., 
L.S.A., Lond., has been appointed Public Analyst for the Coun- 
ties of Leicester and Rutland for one year, vice Young, whose 
appointment has expired, at xof. 6al per analysis, minimum 70/. 
for the year. 

Fo ICEMAN, Frederick, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 
Cranbrook Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Hills, resigned. 

JoNffii, Mr. Griffith Solomon, has been appointed Clerk to the Fes* 
liniog Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Vaughan, resigned. 

Laod, Mr. Henry, has been appointed Clerk to the Canterbury 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice White, resigned. 

Lloyd, Mr. Llewellyn, has been appointed Surveyor Co the Bilston 
Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Taylor, resigned. 

Morgan, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Pontardawe Rural Sanitary District. 

Sharp, Mr. Joe. has been appointed Clerk to the Leptun Urban 
Sanitary Authority. 

Sutton, Henry Grant, M.R.C.S. Eng., and L.M., L.S.A. Lond., 
has been reappointed Medical Officer of Health for the Sitting- 
bourne Urban Sanitary District for six months. 

WiLnv, Mr. Henry, has been apijointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Lepton Urban Sanitary District. 

Williams, Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor to the Tredegar 
Urban Sanitary Authority, at 150/. per annum. 
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VACANCISS. 

Crumpsall Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk. Application, 

May I, to the Chairman. 
Fromb Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 150/. 

per annum. Application to G. W. Bradbury, Clerk to the 

Authority. 
GuiSBOROUCH Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health : 400/. for one year. Application, May 8, to Arthur 

Buchanan, Clerk to the Authority. 
Kbichlby Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health • 

50/. per annum. 
North Riding of Yorkshire. Public Analyst. Application, 

June I, to the Clerk of the Peace, Northallerton. 
Rugby Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 150/. 

per annum. Application, April 29, to G. V. Heflbrd, Clerk to the 

Authority. 
Smallthorne Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor: Appli- 
cation to William Tomkinson, Clerk. 
Warwickshire. Public Analyst 
Warwick Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor: 150/. per 

annum and a house. Assistant Surveyor. Applications, May i. 

to G. Cattell Greenway, Town Clerk. 



SANITARY PATENTS. 

16a Improvements in the mode or means and apparatus for the 

§ reservation of food and other substances and materials. 
Idward Griffith Brewer, Chancery I.»ane, London. A 
communication from Jean Claude Antoine Chanel, Paris, 
France. 
2x04. Improvements in refrigerating or cooline apparatus for the pre- 
servation of meat and other perishaole substances, and for 
other purposes. Rush Frisbie Mason, Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 
1106. Improvements in bakinp; powders. Charles Townshend Ash- 
more, Fowkes's Buildmes, Great Tower Street, London. ^ A 
communication from Messrs. Dodge and Olcott, William 
Street, New York, U.S. 
z2o8. Improvements in refrigerating^ and purifying air in rooms or 
spaces, in refrigerating liquids or other substances, and in 
restoring the frigorific salts employed in such refrigeration to 
their soUd state. William Mort, Fenchurch Street, London. 
A communication from Eugene Dominique Nicolie and 
Thomas SutcliflTe Mort, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Improvements in apparatus for preventing explosion and spon- 
taneous combustion in coal on board ship. Richard Harris 
Williams, Cuddra House, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Improvements in gas and other stoves. Peter Lawrence, Black- 
friars Road, Surrey. 

Improvements in apparatus for extinguishing fire. John Henry 
Kenyon and James Kenyon, Blackburn. 

Improvements in the manufacture and preparation of counter 
irritants in lieu of ordinary mustard plaisters, mustard paper, 
or other sinapisms. Albert Cooper, Gloucester Road, Ken- 
sington, London. 

Improvements in the preparation ^ of paper and such ^ like 
materials to be employed for disinfecting and deodorising 

?urposes. George Alexander Keyworth, Hadleigh House, 
lastings. 
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ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3179. Purifying Gas. W. L. Wise, Adelphi. 

The leading features of novelty in this invention consist in : — 
First, the combination of a purifying chamber, a eas impelling wheel, 
a revolving drum confining the gas impelled by said wheel, and 
perforated diaphragms revolving with said drum. ^ Secondly, the 
combination with a first purifying chamber, and gas impelling wheel 
of a tubular shaft, a hollow entrance head, a second purifying cham- 
ber, and a second |[as impelling wheel, whereby the gas is impelled 
through two purifying chambers in succession by the action of their 
respective eas impelling wheels. Thirdly, the combination of the 
purifying chamber, the gas impelling wheel, the revolving ^as con- 
fining drum, the perforated diaphragms revolving with said drum, 
the second purifying chamber, and the second gas impelling wheel 
which appertains thereto. Fourthly, the combination of a gas puri- 
fying chamber containing porous cellular substance and a gas im- 
pelUng wheel in said chamMr for impelling the gas through the said 
substance therein. 

3434. Biscuits. H. W. Hart, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 

The .said invention relates to the manufacture of biscuits which 
•contain the beneficial properties of tea, coffee, chocolate, or^ other 
«imilar stimulants, and which are designed to be used under circum- 
stances where it is not convenient or desirable to have such substances 
prepared in their usual liquid form. 

3447. Street-sweeping machines. G. Case, Bristol. 

This invention has for its object to improve the construction of 
street-sweeping machines to load the dirt as it is swept up into a cart. 
For this purpose a revolving bru>h, or by preference two brushes, are 
used to sweep the dirt up an incline into a gutter placed crosswise^ of 
the machine. The dirt as it is swept up into the gutter is carried 
along the gutter by a series of buckets on an endless chain, which 
lifts the dirt into the cart. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND BEPLIE8. 

• OVER-TRAINING/ 
Thb Pall Mall Gazette says : 'One of the reasons assigned for 
the defeat of the Oxford crew in the boat-race on Apnl 8 is that they 
were "over-trained." Whether this were the ca.se or not, there on 
hardly be a doubt that the science of ''training.'Mike many other 
sciences, is yet in its infiuicy, and that the course of traming followed 
as a rule by those who are preparing for the perfornaance rf athletic 
feaU, even if effectual for tne purpose for which it is adopted, is not 
conducive in the long run to gooid health or longevity. Indeed, it 
will be found that many, if not the majoritv. of those who attain rni- 
usual length of years almost invariably indulge in one or more habits 
pronounced by medical experts to be decidedly unwholesome. It is a 
notorious fact that octogenarians, and even ' reputed centraazuns, 
are often inveterate smokers, and must, accordbs to accepted medical 
theory, be thoroughly saturated with nicotine Dy the tune they are 
laid in their graves. Some habitual topers, even, live to a very old 
age, and others who take no exercise worthy of the name en;oy per- 
fect health, and last many years longer than their more active con- 
temporaries. One of the most remarkable instances <m record « »«*- 
mirable health and longevity, notwithstanduig a departure from those 
rules of temperance and exercise which are «ttPPO««i,\o f.f*''^** *^ 
an important influence on health, is that of the Rev. Wm»m 2^^ 
rector of Steunton-upon-Wye, and vicar of All Saints , Hereford, wtw 
died in 1790, aged 105. This reverend old gentleman, during the U« 
thirty-five years of his life, never took any other exercise than ttot of 
shuffling his feet from one room to another, where he would stt uu 
bedtime. He always ate hot buttered rolls for breakfast, an cnoraioa> 
dinner, consisting of a variety of dishes, and a supper of hot roMt 
meat, besides drinking a liberal allowance of wine. He never aiHoed 
from gout, rheumatism, or indeed from any other disease or »nw™g- 
His temper was jovial to the last, and he nassed away with a diucue, 
without apparent suffering, universally beloved and respeaed. 

INFLUENCE OF VEGETATION ON HEALTH. 
OVR instinct, says the Gardetuf^s Magaziiu, leads us to de- 
light in flowers. Their beauty and perfume have irresuttbie at- 
tractions for us. We have little dreamt that we were thus 
to surround oiurselves with objects which most powerfully 
duce to health. No doubt there are certain members of 
vegetable kingdom which are exceedingly deleterious ; for not to 
speak of the much-dreaded upas, the West Indian nuuichmeel, and 
some species of the American rhus, there are some of our common 
sweet-scented flowers, such as the mezereon, which have very injurious 
properties. But recent investigation has proved that these adornments 
of our gardens, for the presence of which we so crave, are, ** *™y» 
endowed with health-preseverin^ Qualities. Oxygen, when hi^T 
electrified and so rendered espeaally vitaliung, has in recent tima 
been distinguished by the name of oione. This is one of tlw duet 
elements ofa healthy atmosphere. Now, centuries ago it was taown 
that certain plants acted as powerful disinfectants. Thus Herodttn 
tells us that, when in the second century the plague raged m Italf, 
the physicians recommended those who crowded into Rome to go 10 
Laurentum, because there the sweet-bay tree (Laurus nobilis) grew.w 
great abundance, and the inhalation of air unprcgnated wuh its 
odours was a strong preservative against infection. And thedisaplo 
of Empedocles were wont to grow aromatic and balsamic herbs arooad 
their dwellings, from the belief that they were thus guardmg them- 
selves against fevers, agues, and such like. H^ not too, amongns* 
the tradition of its fever-dispclline power given the name of fcvertew 
to one of the strongest scented of the composite ? Repent mve«M^- 
tions, especially those of Professor Montegazza, of Padua, and Ur, 
Cornelius Fox, have shown that these old ideas were based on soen- 
tific truth. It is now ascertained that the quantity of oiooe is materi- 
ally increased by the exposure to the rays of the sun of vanoM 
plants among which the most common are the lavender. «««; 
cherry, laurel, clove, fennel, narcissus, heliotrope, hyacinth, and 
mignonette. It is interesting to know that the sunflower, wluch wiU 
grow almost anywhere, and could be turned to various useful p«nr. 
poses, is one of the most valuable of sanitary agents, smoe not onJy 
IS it ozoniparous, but also destroys deletenous miasmata. It should 
be noted, as a further proof of the good influence of plant-culture 00 
health, that, while the manufacture of ozone is an independent wort 
carried on by the flowers alone, the green leaves are performing their 
sanitary function by extracting carbonic-acid gas from the aias^ 
sphere, and helping to reserve that proportion in its element whicn 
makes it healthful. More remarkable perhaps than all, » the eac»- 
lyptvus, of which we have recently heard so much, and of »hi<» « 
shall soon know more. Thus the cultivation of flowers is a work noc 
merely delightful and humanizing in itself, but one which, » » ."^J" 
most beautiful and picturesque, confers a positive benefit on sooc^. 
so great that it can hardly be overrated, especially m large %sm, 
where there must neces&anly be so much to poison and detencrate 
the air we breathe. It may be added that the sunBower thrives m 
in the heart of London, artd that it is readily propagated from seeto 
sown in March or April. It is neariy allied to the Jemsaktt arti- 
choke, which also grows in the smokiest of districts. 
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Original ^ap^rs. 

ON THE BEST PBACTICABLE METHOD 
OF ABBESTING AND EXTINGinSH- 
ING SCABIiATINA. 

BY C. O. BAYLIS, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health for the Combined West Kent 

Sanitary District. 

Since the successful stamping out of the cattle 
plague in England some years ago, the possibility 
of achieving a similar result in many of the infec- 
tious disorders incident to man has excited increased 
attention. In particular such diseases as scarlatina, 
measles, and small-pox, though theoretically admitted 
as capable under the original circumstances of being 
producible de navOy are nevertheless more and more 
believed to be now entirely carried on and maintained 
by infection only. 

Many causes have contributed to this view. A 
fuller knowledge of the different modes of infection, 
whether by the dejecta of the patient, the clothes he 
has worn, or the room he has inhabited. The liniit 
also now so often successfully imposed on infection in 
the dwellings of the well-to-do classes, the recognised 
power of disinfectants, of fumigation, and thorough 
cleansing. It is, in fact, becoming evident that 
science is already equal to the task of arresting and 
ultimately of extinguishing these diseases if the 
method she inculcates be fully carried out. 

Various difficulties, however, exist of a moral and 
social kind which seem to bar the way in attaining 
successful results ; nevertheless so favourable has the 
practicability of stamping out infectious diseases 
appeared to various members of our profession, that 
a certain degree of public opinion has been formed, 
as is evidenced by the various proposals made for 
legally compelling the disclosure of all cases of in- 
fectious disease, with a view to their subsequent 
control and supervision. 

I confess to having great doubts as to the wisdom 
or success of any such proposed legislation. On 
this point, and also as to the better course to be pur- 
sued, I may venture to quote from page 10 of my 
annual report on the sanitary condition of Birken- 
head for 1869, which is as follows : 

Some decisive and practicable method of arresting, 
•and perchance of extinguishing contagious and infectious 
diseases, has long been a desideratum, but yet remains an 
unsolved problem. 

The presumably requisite interference with the liberty of 
the subject, the gigantic proportions of the evil itself, and 
the slight chance of co-operation from an ill-informed 
public, are difficulties sufficient to deter the most sanguine 
legislator. 

If, however, these difficulties delay the chance of suc- 
cessfully grappling with the evil by legislative measures for 
the whole class, there would be no serious difficulty in 
•always trying to stamp out the onset of any single disease 
of their number. For many reasons the class of ordinary 
fevers might be hopefully selected for the purpose. They 
afiect mostly the indigent poor. They attack chiefly at the 
ages above childhood, and their effects on the family are 
justly dreaded, facts which lender prompt and kindly aid 
the more facile of receipt, and sure of appreciation. No 
doubt the victims might go to the fever hospitals and work- 
houses, but the many have an invincible repugnance to do 
so, and any practical method must not ignore their own 
feelings, or those of their relatives, on this point. The 
only w:iy for these is to provide the fever-stricken patients 



immediately with relief and medical attendance at their 
own homes, with the addition of a kind-hearted competent 
nurse bringing method and rule in her train. The aid and 
management of such a one, under medical direction, would 
ensure the best conditions of recovery and of non-contagion, 
the only legal powers then really necessary would 1^ for 
removal of any lodgers or other innuites from the house, or 
of the patients themselves if lodgers. With the aid men- 
tioned above, moral influence alone might often achieve 
what might be requisite to secure the ends in view, viz., 
the restoration of the sufferer, and the prompt stay of the 
infection. These objects are important to the public weal, 
and should be undertaken at the public expense. 

This was written seven years ago, and since then 
further experience leads to the conviction that far 
more can be accomplished by kindly and efficient 
aid promptly given, than by any legal enactments or 
quasi-police supervision. In addition to this the 
proved value of disinfectants has removed many of 
the difficulties formerly existent while the practicability 
of confining the infection to the individual attacked^ 
which really involves an extinction of the disease, 
has been again and again demonstrated. 

The proposed method for stamping out scarlatina, 
and which applies equally to other infectious eruptive 
fevers, consists in providing a trained nurse at its 
earliest appearance in any place, whose duty it wiU 
be to visit infected households one or more times 
daily, to aid and teach the proper nursing of the 
sick, to supply the waterproof^or other requisites for 
successful nursing, to cleanse the room, disinfect the 
clothes and bedding, also at the proper time ensure 
the final fumigation and first cleansing, which in 
scarlatina would be in one month after the last 
patient was attacked. She ought to have a special 
knowledge of the use of disinfectants, and might be 
made a medium of providing any seasonable but not 
pauperising help from without. Such a nurse, kind 
and clever as she ought to be, will receive an almost 
universal welcome, and find no insuperable difficulty 
in getting all requisite precautions against infection 
properly carried out 

Infectious disease is frequently and selfishly con- 
cealed so as to escape trouble, to save the children 
their schooling, the father his work, the mother her 
washing or charing, or the house its visitor or 
lodger. Than these nothing can be worse, since they 
not merely set all precautions at defiance, but in- 
sidiously scatter abroad the infection. With a 
proper nurse in charge it would, however, appear 
from some experiences, that most of these things 
might be safely permitted with a few bearable re- 
strictions. It is the household and dwelling which 
society carelessly leaves to itself, without the aid of 
guidance, knowledge, management, or sympathy, 
that scatters infection far and wide, and which ulti- 
mately exacts its penalty by costing the community 
thousandfold the money which would in the first in- 
stance completely have arrested it, to say nothing of 
all the attendant anxiety and suffering. 

A rapid sketch of the recent scarlatina epidemic 
in West Kent, as marked by its deaths, shows the 
ease with which the enemy could be encountered 
and arrested in its early stages. The district, it may 
be stated, comprises seven unions, with the exceptioa 
of three or four local board districts. It contains 
ninety-seven parishes and nearly 150,000 of popula- 
tion. No scarlatina death was registered in it 
during the last quarter of 1873. 

In the first (quarter of 1874 the first scarlatina 
death was registered in the Mailing Union at 
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Ightham in January ; this was followed by two in 
February and one in March, a fifdi and sixth oc- 
curred in March at Wouldham eight or nine miles to 
the north-east, and a seventh occurred in August at 
Birling, situated midway between the two places 
last-named. 

A death occurred next in the Bromley Union at 
Chelsfield during March, followed by one at Becken- 
ham in September, November and December 
respectively. A death also occurred during Decem- 
ber in Bromley Town. 

A death is then registered in the Maidstone 
Union at East Farleigh during April and another in 
May. 

Two deaths then take place in Cranbrook Union 
at Benenden during April. 

In Tunbridge Union at Hadlow, two deaths were 
registered in April, and one at Tudeley in Novem- 
ber. A fourth occurred in Tunbridge town in 
December. 

Thus during 1874 six of the seven unions received 
the scarlatina infection causing twenty-four deaths. 
Only one escaped it, viz., Tenteraen, a purely 
agricultural district, the furthest removed from 
London, and without any railways within its boun- 
daries. 

The number of deaths registered during the 
succeeding year, 1875, was briefly as follows, in 
Mailing Union, 60; Bromley, 9; Maidstone, 11 ; 
Cranbrook, 6; Sevenoaks, 17, Tunbridge town, 18; 
Tenterden still escaping. Deaths for the second 
year, 121, or nearly. Total for the two years, 145. 
For the first, 24. Nearly one per 1,000 on the popu- 
lation. 

As a rule, disinfectants were very generally sup- 
plied, together with printed instructions for guidance. 
In many instances ^rther disease appeared to be 
stopped by them where the people were intelligent, 
but in other cases they failed ; but where disinfect- 
ing nurses wpre employed as at Town Mailing, the 
result was an extinction as well as an arrest of the 
infection. In many places the means of promptly 
reaching fresh cases were wanting and the disease 
was unchecked. 

This experience enabled me with some confidence 
to recommend the services of such nurs«is for the 
Tunbridge town or urban district, which in an 
estimated population of 9/xx)had already lost sixteen 
by scarlatina deaths, and where the extension of the 
disease was attracting much attention. 

In response to my application, one nurse was 
supplied, who arrived from the Mailing Institution 
and commenced her duties on December i, with 60 
cases of the disease in 23 dwellings ; 70 new cases in 
20 dwellings were added during her first month, 
making in all 130 cases in 43 dwellings. These 
numbers would require several nurses for effective 
supervision, and were obviously beyond the proper 
powers of one ; nevertheless, she worked indefatig- 
ably on, and with such success that in the succeed- 
ing months of January and February, only fifteen 
more cases occurred in nine dwellings, and none from 
that time till her departure on March 20, at which 
time every patient within the town was well or com- 
pletely convalescent ; all the infected dwellings had 
been fumigated and cleansed, and, where necessary, 
Umewashed ; clothes and bedding disinfected, and 
in one or two cases destroyed. All this was severally 
accomplished, when one month had elapsed after the 
last inmate had been atucked. The efficiency of 
these means is evidenced by the fact that no fresh 



case has occurred up to the present date (April 20], 
and no instance ot infection to visitors, etc, has 
been heard of, except in one case, where the disin- 
fection of one room was carelessly omitted. 

One very noticeable fact, certainly of great im- 
portance, is that not a single death occurred after 
the nurse's arrival, although there had been sixteen 
before it, nor did this immunity arise from lack of 
bad cases. In one family especially, who had freshly 
occupied an undeansed and infected dwelling in 
Bickly cottages unknowingly, before the nurse's 
arrival, some of the cases were very bad. The 
previous deaths had occurred as follows: The first 
m December, 1874; then one in the following 
February, one in March, one in May, one in June, 
three in July, two in August, one in September, three 
in October, and two in November, the last within a 
few days of the nurse's arrival 

From the opportunities thus afforded of watching 
the system in its operation at Tunbridge, together 
with observation of its working at Mailing and in 
many individual cases, I am satisfied that it consti- 
tutes the true practical remedy for ovu- difficulties in 
arresting and extinguishing scarlatina and infeaioos 
fevers. 

The problem to be solved involves two modes of 
procedure — one consists in the physical application 
of the scientific means for the control and destruc- 
tion of the infection, and the other an acquisition 
of the moral agency and influence requisite to over- 
come the ignorance, apathy, inaptitude, and per- 
versity opposed to their successful application. 

The infected sick is placed, when possible, in a 
separate room freed from unnecessary furniture; 
ventilation is ensured, the air impregnated with car- 
bolic acid, and all excreta are received in disinfec- 
tants. Bed or other clothes are put into disinfecting 
solutions. The nurse's apparel is regulated, and car- 
bolic soap is in full use. In short, a strict adherence 
to the printed instructions furnished, which are hut 
an extension of the admirable principles laid down 
in those recently issued by the Metropolitan Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. 

In one month from the date of the last seizure a 
general disinfection and cleansing of the room and 
contents are effected, and the patient, after a change 
of clothing, is no longer treated as infectious, except 
as regards his secretions, for which disinfectants are 
continued, whether as to dejecta or body linen, for a 
second month. With such precautions secured b>' 
the watchful eye of the nurse, the ordinary business 
of the family need not be very much interfered with, 
nor ought further infection to result. Of course 
some leaks will occur, and some imperfect results 
ensue, but the successes are very largely in the 
majority, and as a corollary the disease is bound, and 
not tardily, to disappear. 

The essential reason of success lies in the moral 
principles of the procedure. The sick family is ap- 
proached by an offer of aid which it needs, of know- 
ledge which it feels for the time to require, of aid it 
then appreciates, and that svmpathetic notice vhich 
all people in trouble, especially the poor, instinctivelr 
crave for. Before a month of the nurse's services in 
Tunbridge had expired, there was a general anxiety 
to obtain her assistance. Two or three cases only gave 
her some trouble, but here the health officer and in- 
spector stepped in and obviated every difficulty. 

The system, like any other which is based on tnie 
principles, will pay handsomely in its results. If v^ 
take, for instance, the value of the lives already icst 
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in this epidemic at the lowest agricultural value as- 
signed by the Registrar General, the money loss 
r.omputea on the mean scarlatina rate of death, is 
840/. for Tunbridge town, or would amount to 8,ioo/. 
for the combined districts. 

Even if we confine ourselves to the mere money 
expenses of the sickness, estimating them at only 5x. 
per case, and giving eleven non-fatal cases for each 
death, then the cost to Tunbridge town alone would 
be 44/., a sum enough to stamp out a couple of out- 
breaks if taken in hand early. The cost of a nurse 
and disinfectants will vary from 3/. to 5/. per week. 

In conclusion I briefly narrate one of the suc- 
cessful cases of nursing out the disease, that came 
under my notice at Mailing. The family of a police 
officer consisting of himself, wife, and seven children 
had their eldest girl laid up with scarlatina on 
December 30. In a few days a nurse was placed in 
•charge, and adopted the usual means. The other 
children were withdrawn from school and placed 
in quarantine for two weeks, lest they might have 
-contracted the disease before the nurse's arrival 
At the end of that time they were confidently 
returned to school The husband did not intermit 
his duties, yet no case followed this first one, either 
in the family or the town. One parent remembered 
having had the disease in infancy, the other thought 
so. None of the children had had it before. At the 
end of the month, the usual general cleansing took 
place, and disinfectants were only continued for the 
excreta during the second. Experience warrants the 
confidence that no infection can linger inside the 
^dwelling, or can be communicated from the family. 

Disbursements by sanitary authorities for the 
employment of out-door nurses, merely as such, would 
not probably be found to be legal, but it is submitted 
they could be legally paid if used for disinfecting 
purposes under the 229th section of the * Public 
Health Act of 1875.' 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
Dr. Baylis's paper, which was read before the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, Dr. Jacobs said the 
idea was a novel one, and one which might be tried 
with advantage. More information is wanted of 
cases of infectious diseases, which are frequently 
over before we hear of them. 

Dr. Woodford has had experience with two 
nurses, and finds them most attentive and efficient. 
He had several cases within two months, and his 
nurse was again employed, with the same results ; 
and the disease was confined to the original patients, 
no fresh cases having occurred. Compulsory power 
in rural districts to enforce information of existing 
disease is wanted. 

Dr. Tidy had the benefit of calling in* nursing 
sisters on several occasions, and the additional ad- 
vantage of having the skilled services of three lady 
nurses gratuitously. These voluntary nurses came 
from the branch society of East Grinstead, and 
he could speak highly of the value of their assistance. 

Dr. Buchanan suggested that Dr. Baylis's scheme 
was open to the objection that it tended to pauperise 
patients before giving them relief. We are con- 
stantly being told, however, that for the patient's 
sake we cannot have too intelligent nursing. He 
thought that for the sake of the community we could 
not have too much skill and intelligence among the 
nurses. He would, however, ask Dr. Baylis not to 
undervalue the influence of hospitals. He wished, 
^so, to know whether Dr. Baylis recommended any 
special disinfectant ? 



Dr. Baylis, in reply, said that he had drawn up a 
set of plain rules for distribution in the case of in- 
fection which was frequently carried by hop-pickers. 
He obtained information from inspectors and medi- 
cal men in his district of an outbreak, and within 
one month, by the aid of the nurses and the use of 
disinfectants, all the cases which had been imported 
had ceased, except in one instance in which the 
paper had not been scraped off the wall as ordered. 
With regard to pauperising, this is not to be regarded 
as a pauperising question at all We are bound, for 
the benefit of the community, to stop infection, and 
that at the public expense, although the poor-law 
guardians look at everything in the latter light 
With regard to disinfectants, carbolic acid is chiefly 
used, and is said to be the best in cases of scarlet 
fever. Chloride of lime can be always had; and 
Dr. Baylis thinks that any of the ordinary disinfec- 
tants in use is sufficient for the purpose. He hopes, 
with Dr. Tidy, that we shall have nurses in every 
parish. No arbitrary rule can be laid down with 
respect to hospitals, except that you must have 
special people with assistance, and keep the neigh- 
bours who disseminate the disease away. The pay 
of the nurses is about two guineas per week, and 
their object is to allow the ordinary business of life 
to go on as usual Dr. BayUs thinks it entirely 
useless to shut up the schools. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Baylis concluded the 
discussion. 
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WATEB-ANALYSIS IN DTJBLIir.» 

By LANCELOT STUDDERT, LL.D., Ex-S.T.CD. 

During the Session of 1S74-5 of the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, Stephen's Green, several examina- 
tions were made there of Dublin waters ; and also 
some determinations like those that follow for the 
river water. As a sequel to those analyses, the sug- 
gestion of the professor of chemistry in that college, 
Mr. Galloway, induced me to imdertake a series of 
estimations of the ammonia yielded by the surface- 
water of some streets and squares in Dublin, taking as 
the standard of comparison the water of the Liney, 
near where the sewage is dischaiged into the river. 

The results of my examination, conducted during 
November and December last, in the College of 
Science Laboratory, are now laid before the Royal 
Irish Acadeiny. 

Altogether twenty-nine of these street waters 
were examined : the samples dealt with were col- 
lected, in my presence, at the times and places stated 
in the table appended to this paper : the mud, also, 
left from some of these pools, was examined for 
ammonia, which reach^ two parts in the hundred, 
calculated after allowing for moisture expelled at 
212® Fahr. The river water was collected at intervals 
during the two -months, from four different places^ 
namely, at Eden Quay, Aston's Quay, Burgh Quay, 
and Sir John Rogerson's Quay, four hours after high 
wafer at Dublin har. 

The method employed for determining the quan- 
tity of ammonia yielded by these waters and muds is 
that devised by Messrs. Wanklyn and Chapman. 
This process is almost universally allowed to be the 

* ' An Estimation of the Free and Albuminoid Ammonia 
yielded by the Stagnant Waters of the Dublin Streets, as com- 
pared with the Quantities of those Substances obtained from 
the Liffey Water, after receiving the Sewage.' A paper read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, January zo, 1876. 
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best yet made known for ascertaining the character 
of the nitrogenous matter in waters ; its quantitative 
results are accurate, and they are obtained with 
rapidity. It may be well to state for the information 
of any unacquainted with the Wankljm and Chap- 
man process, that under the term * free ammonia,' 
tiiose chemists include ammonia not only present as 
such, or in combination with acids, but also the am- 
monia that, after adding a saturated soda carbonate 
solution, is evolved by distillation from urea, or other 
easily decomposable nitrogenous organic bodies. The 
term free ammonia is therefore not strictly correct ; 



but, taking it in this special sense, it would be difficult 
to substitute any other term more convenient, or less 
open to objection. 

The table of results gives the figures for the Liffcy 
standard at the head of the list. The quantities of 
the free and albuminoid ammonia obtained from the 
several street and Liffey waters are calculated as 
grains in the gallon, and also as milligrammes in 
the litre of each water, respectively, examined. 

The average of free ammonia from the four 
samples of the river is 0-0982, or under ^ of a grain 
in the gallon ; the average of albuminoid ammonia 



Date of water 
collection 



187s 
November zi 

December 35 
17 



(* 



Place of water collection 



Liffey Standard. 
Eden Quay . . . . 
Aston's Quay . . . . 
Bury^h Quay . . . . 
Sir J. Rogerson's Quay . 



Total 



Average 



Free Ammonia 



Grains per 
gallon 



0*0804 
o'o8i2 
0*1750 
0-0525 



0*3927 



0*0982 



Milligram, 
per litre. 



1*20 
i*x6 



Total 



Average 



Albtiminoid Ammonia 



Grains per 
gallon 



0*0980 
0*0910 
0087s 
0*0350 



0311S 



0*0779 



Milligram, 
per htre. 



1*40 

1-25 
0*50 



ff 
»» 
•* 

It 



November i . 

2 . 

3 • 

S . 

IS • 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

M 30 . 

December z . 

z . 

2 . 

2 . 

7 • 

7 • 

7 • 

8 . 

zo . 

10 . 

zo . 

zo . 

Z4 . 

»S • 

17 . 

20 . 

20 . 

20 . 

20 .' 



If 
•I 

*» 

•I 
f f 
tf 
>» 
•f 
(I 
*t 
tf 
f t» 
f • 
f I 
•f 



•f 



ft 



•f 



ft 



Stephen's Green, North .... 

East .... 

South .... 

West . . . . 
Stephen Street, Lower .... 

Cross Kevin Street 

Patrick Street 

Townsend Street 

Peter Place, at comer of Adelaide Road . 
Baggot Street, Lower .... 

Duke Lane 

Lemon Street (late Little Grafton Street) . 
Leeson Street, Lower .... 

Leeson Lane 

Creighton Street 

Sandwith Street 

Boyne Street 

Abbey Street, Mid 

Lees Lane, Aston's Quay 

Sir J. Rogerson's Quay, Gutter 

Moss Street 

Poolbeg Street 

Peterson Lane 

Frederick Lane, South .... 

New Street 

Fitzwilliam Square, West 
,, ,. East. 

Merrion Square, North .... 

South . . . . 



ft 



Total 



Average 



0'Z26 

0*070 
0*070 

o'3iS 
f2'6oo 

2 '800 
4900 

4'5So 
5*600 
0*700 
z'190 

9'ioo 

1*540 
zo'5oo 

1*540 

z'820 

4*200 

3780 

98000 

70*000 

zo5'ooo 

zo5'ooo 

Q'8oo 

7'ooo 

Z3*5oo 

0*490 

17*500 

0*350 

0*420 



492*861 



Z7 grains of 
free ammo- 
nia per gal- 
lonof water 
(surface). 



z*8 
z*o 
z*o 

4*5 
z8o*o 

40*0 

70*0 

65*0 

800 

10*0 

Z7'o 

Z30"o 
22 'o 

z5o*o 
22*0 
26*0 
6o'o 

54 'o 
Z4oo'o 
zooo'o 
z5oo*o 
15000 
Z40'o 

ZOO'O 

Z50-0 
70 

250*0 
50 
60 



Total 



Average » 



0*238 
0*420 
0378 
0*490 
5-800 
z'400 

1*750 
4*900 
Z0150 
o'8oo 
z'Z90 
2*030 
0*910 
2*380 
0*980 
z*40o 
2*110 
z'8ao 

ZZ'200 

7*ooo 

zo*ooo 

7*ooo 

0*980 

z'8ao 

3500 

0*350 

1*750 

0*525 
o*;«8o 



83646 



3 grains of 
albuminoid 
ammonia 
per gallon 
of water 
(surface). 



34 

6x> 

5*4 
70 

800 

20*0 

25*0 

70*0 

Z2*0 
17*0 
29*0 

z3*o 

340 

Z4"o 

OO'O 

31-0 

26*0 
160*0 

ZOO'O 
ZOO'O 

140 

26*0 
50-0 

50 

250 

7*5 
40 



Mud dried at 2Z2P F. percentage. 

Peter Place Comer 
Lower Stephen Street 
Boyne Street . 



Free Ammonia. Albuminoid Ammonia. 
. z*2857 + o'6z63 « 2p. c. 
. 0*3780 o'zooz 

. 0486Z 33640 
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{torn the same is 0-0779^ o^ under x\ of a grain in the 
gallon. 

It may be interesting to note that the examination 
of the river water refemd to as having been made 
by other workers in the CoU^e of Science Labora- 
tory in 1874, gave a result equal to my average in 
1875 ; thus showing a remarkable constancy in the 
state of the Liffey. 

It may also be remarked in passing that my 
average for free ammonia is less, but for the albu- 
minoid ammonia is gp-eater, than the average Messrs. 
Wanklyn and Chapman reported as that of the 
Thames at London Bridge, in June, 1867 : that river, 
the tide being at two hours flood, yielding free 
ammonia a 0*1232 of a grain per gallon ; and albu- 
minoid ammonia- 0*0245 of a gram to the gallon. 

The average of free ammonia obtained from the 
twenty-nine street waters is seventeen grains to the 
gallon ; that is, over 170 times the like average from 
the river. The average of albuminoid ammonia 
from the street water is three grains to the gallon, or 
thirty-eight times the Liffey average. 

It will be seen by the table, that from three out of 
the four river samples, the quantity of free ammonia 
was under that yielded by any of the street waters, 
except at Stephen's-green, east and south. 

The maximum of free ammonia from the river was 
at Burgh Quay, and only reached 0*175, or less than 
one-fifth of a grain to the gallon ; whilst the maximum 
of free ammonia from the street waters, namely, at 
Moss-street and Poolbeg-street, was 105 grains to the 
gallon, that is exactly 600 times greater than the river 
maximum. 

The least impure of the twenty-nine street waters 
yielded nearly three times more albuminoid ammonia 
than the most impure sample of the river-water ; for 
instance, the surface-water at Merrion-square, South, 
being the best of the street waters, yielded 0*280 of 
a grain against that obtained from the river at its 
worst, namely, 0*098 of a grain, or nearly 3 to i. 

But the bad pre-eminence of the water in Moss- 
street and at Peter-place (corner in Adelaide-road), 
and in Lee*s-lane, off Aston's Quay, namely, 10 and 
10*15 ^^<^ ii''^ grains of albuminoid ammonia from 
one gallon of each water, respectively, is more than 
100 times greater than the Liffey maximum. 

Messrs. Wankljm and Chapman conclude from a 
wide induction of experiments that 'the disintegrating 
animal refuse in the river (Thames) would be pretty 
fairly measured by ten times the albuminoia ani- 
monia which it yields.' In this way, the average of 
such refuse in the Liffey is 0779, or just } of a grain 
in the gallon ; whilst the average of such refuse in 
the street waters is 29 grains to the gallon. 

That much of this enormous amount of animal 
matter thus in our midst must, if not rapidly re« 
moved, take forms that will vaporise, seems all but 
certain, since the conditions for spontaneous decom- 
position may be said to be always present : there are 
the moisture and heat required for this chemical 
change, and then there occurs at intervals the drying 
up of these stagnant pools. 

My examination of these street waters found, as 
might be expected, sulphuretted hydrogen, with 
other sulphides and very offensive volatile sub- 
stances. 

What the effect must be on the people's health 
who dwell in an atmosphere contaminated by exha- 
lations such as these, it is not for me to determine ; 
this paper simply records the facts of the case, leav- 
ing conclusions to those physicians who make such 



researches their peculiar study. But without knowing 
the least of the little that is known, even to tho 
medical faculty, about either the chemical or the 
germ-theory as to the propagation of disease, yet 
one of the unlearned, like myself, having but ordinary 
sagacity, might correctly conclude that the continued 
presence of so much dirt in the streets would go far 
to account for the high death-rate (33 to the 1,000, 
yearly) lately recorded for Dublin ; a city whose 
situation, other things being equal, might mark it 
out as one of the healthiest in the "empire. The 
London Times lately reviewing ' Ireland at the 
close of 1875,' laid this to our charge — that 'dirt 
reigns, and slays its thousands in Dublin and else- 
where.' 

Whatever is to be done with our street sewage, 
whether it is still to defile the natural purity of ihe 
river, or to be applied to improve the land, or only 
to be thrown away, with great cost, into the sea ; 
whatever be the destination of this noxious mass, 
whether it is to be good, bad, or indifferent, it 
certainly appears, from the results now laid before 
the Academy, that better scavenging and a level 
surface for the streets is at once required. 

The Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in 
University CoUege, London (Dr. Corfield), in refer- 
ence to this subject, in the ' Manual of Public 
Health,' edited by Ernest Hart, states that :— * If the 
streets, roads, and ways of a town or district are 
allowed to become or to remain so out of repair as 
to become receptacles for filth, or to afford, by their 
inequalities, depressions in which foul water accu- 
mulates, it is in vain to look for beneficial results 
from other sanitary measures.' 
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ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE SANITARY CONFEBENCE CON- 
VENED BY THE BBITISH MEDICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

In 1 867, the British Medical Association resolved 
to apply to Her Majesty's Government for a Royal 
Sanitary Commission, and they then invited the co- 
operation of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, feeling that the care of the 
public health was anything rather than a purely 
medical question ; that it touched so many interests ; 
proposed for solution so many problems — scientific, 
economical, financial, moral, and judicial— of ac- 
knowledged difficulty, yet of the highest importance; 
and promised, in its satisfactory adjustment, so many 
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advantages to all classes of the community, as to 
entitle it to rank among the foremost of great 
national questions. This conviction a Joint Com- 
mittee on State Medicine, composed of members of 
both associations, has striven, during the eight or 
nine years of its existence, not only to cherish, but to 
carry out in practice. In the memorial which was 
presented by an exceptionally large and influential 
deputation to Her Majesty's Ministers in May, 1S68, 
the extent and manifold bearings of the subject were 
fully set forth. A Royal Commission of Inquiry was 
prayed for, which should embrace in its scope the 
whole kingdom, including the metropolis, and should 
direct its attention to the existing defects in the 
registration of the causes of death ; to the feasibility 
of a national system of registration of sickness ; to 
the highly unsatisfactory mode of conducting medico- 
l^al inquiries; to the best method of sanitary 
organisation, including boundaries, extent of areas, 
the education, selection, qualification, duties, powers, 
tenure, and remuneration of the various officers ; and 
to the revision and consolidation of sanitary law. It 
further asked for an adequate local inquiry, by per- 
sonal visitation of large towns and other districts of 
the country — a measure the necessity of which, for 
the equitable adjustment of the difficult questions of 
boundaries and local taxation, was urged, but with- 
out eflfect, upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a separate memorial during the following year. 

During all subsequent changes in the aspect of 
the sanitary question, the joint committee has seen 
no reason to abandon its original position, or to 
modify the opinions it has from time to time expressed 
in its printed reports and memorials infavour of large 
areas, as the only efficient and the most economical 
unit of administration, because alone rendering pos- 
sible the employment of the highest professional 
ability, and tending to develop in the highest degree 
the spirit and resources of local self-government 
Nor, while thankful for the appointment of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission ; for the large amount of valu- 
able evidence collected by it ; for its recommenda- 
tions regarding the consolidation of the sanitary 
laws, which paved the way for the comprehensive 
Act of last session ; and for the appointment in some 
large districts, under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1872, of highly skilled officers of health; 
can it forget, or permit the country to forget, that the 
registration of the causes of death is still very defec- 
tive ; that nothing has been done towards the estab- 
lishment of a registration of sickness ; that the mode 
of taking evidence in medico-legal cases continues 
unchanged ; that the sanitary organisation and ad- 
ministration of the country remains confused and un- 
satisfactory ; and that the great question of local 
taxation, which underlies all the others, has not yet 
been dealt with by the legislature. It has, therefore, 
been resolved to sununon a conference of those whose 
practical acquaintance with the details of local 
government^ and with the working of the sanitary 



laws, entitles them to be consulted in reference to 
the revision of the Public Health Act, 1875, i^ the 
hope that the deliberations of such a represent 
tative assembly may lead to a substantial agreement 
on the principal amendments to be proposed for the 
adoption of Her Majesty's Government The fol- 
lowing are the points to which it is proposed spedaUy 
to direct attention : i. Do the existing boundaries 
of urban and rural districts furnish such a division 
of the country as enables authorities to exercise their 
powers and fulfil their obligations, for sanitary and 
other purposes of local government, in the most 
effective manner ? 2. What preliminary inquiries, if 
any, are necessary to determine the question ? and 
if, ultimately, districts should be reconstructed—a. 
What principles should govern their reconstitution \ 
b. How can this reconstitution be best carried into 
effect ? 3. Should there be more than one authority 
within the limits of any one of the boundaries so re« 
constituted, or should area and authority coincide ; 
and should all authorities have the same obligations, 
be governed by the same sanctions, and be invested 
with the same powers ? Should new authorities be 
constituted, and is it desirable to have any inter- 
mediate representative local board between sanitary 
authorities and the Local Government Board? 
4. Are the powers already granted to local sanitary 
authorities in any respect inadequate to fulfil their 
intention ; and should all powers and purposes of local 
government be vested in, and carried out by, one and 
the same authority ? 5. What, if any, alteration 
should be made in the incidence of taxation for 
sanitary and other purposes, so as to ensure that pay- 
ments should, as nearly as possible, coincide in 
amount with direct benefits? 6. What executive 
officers are essential to good local administration, 
and how should they be appointed, regulated, and 
paid ? 7. What alterations, if any, in the central 
executive organisation, are needed to augment the 
efficiency of local administration ? 

The Conference will be held at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, on May 11 
and 12, commencing at eleven o'clock on each day. 

This Conference will be presided over by Lord 
Aberdare ; the vice-presidents are Lord Alfred 
Churchill, the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., and 
Dr. William Farr. 



BAB-DBINKING AND GBOCSBS* 

LICENSES. 

Mr. Buckle has written a paper on *Liceosiiie 
Reform ' in the Birmingham Medicai Review and fiir- 
nishes some curious and interesting information on the 
effects of *bar drinking,' and of excessive propoitioos 
of public-houses to population. He states that be 
has obsenred, at the Queen's Hospital, doriqg sevenl 
years, a very large proportion of the male oot-patiaits 
spent a considerable proportion of their earnings ia 
drink, some even ackuowledging that they expended as. 
much as 50f. a week in drink, whidk they cons cn ifd 
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themselves or gaye away ; that the moral sense of these 
people was blunted or destroyed, so that they thought 
nothing of indulging m wife-beating or other savagery. In 
Ediubuigh the superintendent of police states that out of 
7,922 apprehensions, 4,443 or 56 per cent of these persons 
were drunk when apprehended ; that in Glasgow 6,499 
charges of theft were made, of which 1,107 were of 
drunkards. Another inspector says 90 per ' cent, of the 
chaiges arising either directly or indirectly out of excessive 
drinking occurred in persons who had been in public- 
houses or beer-shops, as compared with 10 per cent, who 
got drunk at home. In Glasgow there are 1,565 public- 
houses ; the police charges in 1874 were 63,460, or at the 
rate of one charge to every seven inhabitants including the 
women and children. 

On the other hand, in the diocese of Canterbury there 
are upwards of 1,000 parishes guiltless of either public- 
house or beer-shop, and of these the police write, * Whenever 
you find a village without public-house or beer-shop you 
iind peace and plenty.' A^in in the parishes where there 
is no public-house or beer-shop there has been no case of 
drunkenness or crime for the past five years. A clergyman 
says, * Thank God, no crime, no lunacy, no pauperism, no 
public-house. For eighteen years I have been rector, and 
my predecessor thirty-eight years, fifty-six in all, and not a 
single instance of drunkenness has occurred, nor has one of 
the parishioners been brought before a magistrate.' It is 
true that the reports show a smaller proportion of charges 
in the country to those in the cities as compared with the 
number of public-houses, which would indicate that as the 
country people have less to spend in drink than in towns, 
there is less abuse of fermented liquors. In Birmingham 
there are 9| police report charges to each license, whilst 
in the adjoining country there were only 3} to each license. 
In Newcastle there are I2| reports, and in the renudnder of 
the county 7J to each license. 

Mr. Buckle goes on to ask, ' Is not a case abundantly 
made out for active licensing reform ? ' and proposes : first, the 
total abolition of the beer-shop, where the beer is ' to be 
drunk on the premises ;' secondly, the reduction to more 
moderate limits of bond-fide public houses of refireshment ; 
thirdly, the encouragement of home consumption in 
moderation by artisans. He argues, in favour of the third 
point, that when in days byegone it was fashionable for 
the higher classes to drink at taverns, it is a matter of 
history that ruffianly assaults on watchmen and females 
were very common ; but now when such drinking is not 
indulged in, these 'amusements' are left to the lower 
orders. Excess, however, was not inmiediately relinquished 
with the cessation of meetings at fashionable taverns, but it 
has gradually diminished until most of the educated classes 
have learned moderation. From well-digested statistics 
Mr. Buckle concludes ' that the system of issuing licenses 
for the sale of liquors not to be drunk on the premises, 
seems to be a good one, provided the number of these 
licenses have some judicious limitation.' Some consider 
that the Scotch system of issuing spirit-licenses to grocers is 
injurious. Mr. Buckle instances the relative number of 
publicans and grocers licensed to sell spirits in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. In Edinburgh there are 491 grocers and 
395 pnblic-houses and hotels licensed, whilst in Glasgow 
there are only 269 grocers and 1,598 licensed persons of 
the other class, which, as the charges from drunkenness 
re proportionately much in excess in Glasgow, certainly 



affords some support to his theory. A table published 
by Mr. Linton, the superintendent for Edinburgh, shows 
that a decrease in the number of publicans' licenses and 
an increase in those of the grocers has been coincident 
with a decrease in the number of persons charged with 
being drunk : — 



Year. 

18.54 
1874 



Grocers. 
326 
491 



Total 

charges of 

drunkenness. 



8.749 
6,714 



Females. 
3.821 
2.733 



Publicans. 

5" 
350 

We are not prepared to concede entirely the position 
assumed by Mr. Buckle, but we think his statistics are 
worthy of attentive consideration. The changes which 
have taken place in the habits of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh in twenty years must have conduced to a diminution 
of drunkermess as well as the reduction in the number of 
public-houses. Still, the increase in the number of grocers' 
licenses, the great reduction in those of the publicans, and 
the decrease in the charges of drunkeimess to the extent of 
nearly 25 per cent., certainly seem to be something more 
than mere coincidences. 
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The Urban Sanitary rate of Bristol this year is is, $d» 
in the pound, being an increase of yi. in the pound, as 
compared with last year. 

The Church of England Temperance Society have 
instituted an admirable auxiliary of their movement in the 
provision of street stalls for the sale of harmless refresh- 
ments at moderate prices, one of which is to be placed at 
the Great Western Railway Station in a few days. 

According to the quarterly return of the Registrar- 
General, in the United Kingdom the births of 300,050 
children, and the deaths of 191,850 persons of both sexes, 
were registered in the three months ending March 31 last. 
The recorded natural increase of popuHition was thus 
108,200. The registered number of persons married in 
the quarter ending December 31, was 146,380. Although 
the marriages exceeded the average, the rate in the purely 
agricultural counties continued low. Upon the other hand, 
marriages increased in several of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts to which the migrating population resorts. In the 
first three months of ttie year the births registered were 
more plentiful by thousands than they have hitherto been. 
The mortality of the winter was under the average of the 
season. The prices of wheat and coals were comparatively 
low ; of potatoes high. Meat too was dear. Pauperism 
has been diminishing. 

BRACEBRIDGE (LINCOLN) SEWERS. 

Dr. Harrison, the medical officer, calls attention to 
the drainage of a considerable number of houses in Brace- 
bridge, which empties itself into the district that is under 
the control of the Urban Sanitary Authority for Lincoln. 
He states that the sewage discharges itself either into a 
large hole out of which sand has been dug, or into some 
ditches, and eventually finds its way into the river Witham, 
near to the place where the sanitary authority takes its 
water-supply for the city of Lincoln. The liquid refuse 
from these 150 houses must be, to a great extent, 'dis- 
tributed for domestic use to the inhabitants of the city. I 
beg, therefore, that a proper system of sewerage be devised 
and carried out for the effectual removal of liquid refuse.' 
If the rural sanitary authority of Bracebridge do not imme- 
diately make the necessary sewers, they ought to be com« 
pelled to do so by injunction. 
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THE DRAINAGE OF THE NEW PUBLIC 

OFFICES. 

There have lately been some complaints about the 
state of the drainage of the New Public Offices of the 
Board of Trade at Whitehall, and letters from several 
civil servants of the Crown have appeared in our con- 
temporaries deprecating the serious condition of things, in 
the cellars especially, where, on the 22nd ult., there stood 
at least seven inches of polluted water. 

It cannot always be contrived to prevent the leading 
of drains through buildings, and consequently great care is 
always exercised in making good joints to the pipes when 
drains do pass through basement floors. Indeed, they are 
mostly bedded in concrete. The sewage cannot have risen 
through the joints of the pipes, and is more likely to have 
found its way through the traps owing to a stoppage in 
the main drain. Unfortunately, when this is the case, the 
precise spot cannot be discovered at once, and a systematic 
search is necessary, although it may appear tediously long 
to the sufferers who work in the rooms above, and who 
inhale the foul air. There is one consolation, however, 
even to them, and that is, that the flooding material can- 
not be all sewage properly so-called, and that it is for the 
most part only waste waters enhanced in volume by recent 
heavy rains. Whilst disagreeable it is not deadly in its 
character. 

PAWNBROKERS AND TYPHUS FEVER 
An outbreak of typhus in the North Ward of Leeds has 
oecurred under the following circumstances. A girl was 
attacked in the latter part of November last and recovered; 
the father then sickened, was removed to the House of 
Recovery, and died ; then the mother and sister of the 
girl first attacked became ill, as well as two lodgers in the 
house, and all recovered. During the infective period the 
inhabitants of this house pawned several articles of 
clothing at a pawnbroker's at the top of the street. On 
January 17 the son of the pawnbroker was attacked with 
the disease, then the wife, and subsequently an assistant. 
The wife and assistant have died, whilst the son recovered. 
Dr. Goldie remarks that ' this is a very serious case, and 
one which I think you had better instruct me to investigate 
further, so that I shall be able to proceed against the 
person or persons who carried the infection to the pawn- 
broker's.' There is no doubt that the pawning articles of 
clothing which liave been exposed to infection renders the 
offender liable to a penalty of five pounds, unless they have 
been disinfected previously to their removal from the 
house. 

As regards infectious diseases generally, Dr. Goldie 
remarks on the difficulty of persuading those who are 
af&icted, or if children their parents, to be removed to a 
hospital. He seems, however, to have raised a difficulty 
which does not exist, as he leads one to suppose that under 
the 124th section of the Public Health Act, an individual 
cannot be removed if the inmates belong to one family 
only, whereas he, as a * legally qualified medical prac- 
titioner,' can certify, if he thinks it right to do so, that the 
patient is without proper lodging and accommodation, when 
application can be made to a justice for an order of re- 
moval. The only question is as to the meaning of the 
words 'without proper lodging and accommodation,' 
and of this the medical officer of health must be the best 
judge. 

A NEGLECTED TOWN. 

The incumbent of Ballyshannon has written several 
letters to the Londonderry Sentinel complaining of the 
water-supply and drainage, as well as of the bad sanitary 
condition of the town in other respects. He states that 
many of the inhabitants in the best street have suffered 
from diseases which can only be attributed to the inhalation 
of sewer gas ; that the sewers are badly constructed, and the 
sewage stagnant, so that the moisture only leaks away, 
leaving the solid matter deposited in them. He says that 



the law of the church does not allow him to live away, and 
that if he escapes out of his house with the lives of all his 
chUdren he will be most thankfuL That three of his 
children are ill, two dangerously so, and that he knows of 
from 140 to 150 children who are absent from school 
through illness. That the stench in his house is*frequently 
positively choking, and that in every house on the north 
side of the Mall, scarlet fever or diphtheria has prevailed. 
That the backyards of the houses are in a filthy, unhealthy 
state, and a disgrace to civilisation, owing to accumulations 
of dung and other like deposits in a decaying state. 

As an instance of the apathy and neglect of the Com* 
missioners, he instances a case which appears scarcely 
credible. Three dead horses were washed ashore and 
allowed to remain and ~rot in the summer sun for six or 
eight weeks. He wrote to the guardians, when the chair' 
man read the letter, and declined to bring the matter 
before the Board., On being reminded of the number of 
nurses and children who frequented the Mall, * he kept a 
contemptuous silence.' The incumbent concludes one of 
his letters with the words, ' The general body of the Com> 
missioners, and the majority of the guardians, are supine 
to the last degree.' It is only fair to state that his com- 
plaints as to the general impurity of the water-supply are 
denied. 

These are grave . charges to be made against a public 
body, as although the allegations regarding the state of the 
sewers may be somewhat exaggerated, yet the fact of three 
dead horses having been allowed to remain unburied in 
summer for six weeks is sufficient to show the apathy of 
the sanitary authority. ' Indeed, the person who took ex- 
ception to his statements respecting the water-supply ad- 
mitted that out of fifty-four reports which have been made 
by the sub-sanitary officer respecting existing nuisances, 
only four or five have been acted upon. If the inhabitant 
of neglected towns such as these were able to take out a 
summons against the chairman of the local sanitary authority 
when the removal of nuisances was not enforced after due 
notice had been given to the authority, a great deal more 
activity would be shown and less obstructiveness displayed 
in carrying out sanitary works. 

ANALYST OR NO ANALYST. 

The Easter quarter sessions for Lindsey were held at 
Lincoln under the presidency of Sir Charles Anderson, 
Bart. It is stated in the Lifuolnskire ChromcU that 
amongst other matters, the chief constable reported that 
the nmnber of indictable offences and of cases summarily 
disposed of were on the increase ; that the Agricultonl 
Childrens' Act had been most successful, as those at work 
under age had been discharged by their masters, and sent 
to school; that the county analyst. Dr. Lowe, was » 
much occupied by other work that he could not attend to 
the duties of analyst, and that the visitors of the coanty 
lunatic asylum had applied for the approval of the Court 
to the proposed erection of six cottages for the maiiied 
attendants at the asylum, at a cost of from 1,260^. to 
1,500/. 

A letter was read from Dr. Lowe stating that he had 
received during the past quarter twenty-four samples of 
food, and that the certificates of their analysis, with eight 
others from last quarter, held over for further examination, 
had been forwarded to the police authorities. That he 
first worked out and reported upon those which appeared 
to be adulterated, leaving the others to a future time. 
That although he admits the work might be done more 
quickly, yet as it demands deliberation and accniacy, he 
had performed it to the best of hb ability, but that if they 
were dissatisfied, and required greater dispatch, he wodd 
resign his appointment, or not, according to the wish of the 
court. 

After a little general conversation it was decided to 
accept Dr. Lowe's resignation, and farther that at presait 
no steps should be taken to appoint a successor! As 
r^ards the application for the erection of six oottages for 
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the married attendants at the lunatic asylum, it ' was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee to inquire into the 
necessity for the increased accommodation and to report to 
the next sessions.' The action taken in these two matters 
is certainly not likely to increase the respect of the public 
for the quarter sessions courts, as the application for 
cottages for six married couples is referred to the Finance 
Committee for report, but the alternative resignation of 
the analyst is accepted, without any steps being taken to 
appoint a successor. We can only therefore suppose that 
the court considers the building of six cottages for the 
attendants at a lunatic asylum a more important business 
than that of appointing a county analyst. Further, the 
court accepts the resignation because the analjrst had not 
sent in his certificates immediately after receiving the 
samples, and therefore leads us to suppose that they con- 
sider a speedy report of vital consequence, and yet they 
defer, sim du, the necessary steps for the appointment of 
a successor. Is it or is it not the fact that they do not 
desire to have an analyst ? If they do not desire to have 
one, or if they consider the building of six cottages more 
impx>rtant than the appointment of a county analyst, we can 
understand their action, but on any other supposition we 
certainly do not comprehend the course they have taken. 

FEVER AND SMALL-POX IN LONDON. 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board has just returned to 
the Local Government Board a statement regarding the 
Homerton Fever and Small-pox Asylums, showing the use 
to which the asylums have been put for the treatment and 
isolation of the pauper poor since their completion tmder 
Gathome Hardy's Act of 1867. The report has also been 
sent to the various boards of guardians in the metropolis. 
The asylums are designed on the pavilion principle ; that 
for fever having five pavilions, with accommodation for 
200 patients and the staff, each class of fever being 
separately provided for ; while the small-pox asylum has 
four pavilions, providing for 102 cases. The parishes 
allocated to Homerton are Bethnal Green, the City of 
London, Hampstead, Holbom, Hackney, Islington, Mile 
End Old Town, Poplar, St George's-in-the-East, St. 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Stepney, White- 
chapel, and North Woolwich. The hospital had to be 
hastily finished in consequence of the epidemic of small- 
pox ; and to meet the demands made by this disease both 
hospitals were opened to small-pox patients in February, 
1871, when at once the fever hospital was filled. Tents 
had to be erected in the grounds, and 'beds had to be 
placed in the corridors of both hospitals ; and at one time 
the fever hospital held 284 and the other 152 patients 
smitten with this terrible disorder. In July the epidemic 
so far declined that the fever asylum could be disinfected 
and turned to the use designed for it. In the other, cases 
were continued until the almost total extinction of small- 
pox in London, about October, 1873, when it, too, was 
disinfected, and has only been used since in the epidemic 
of scarlet fever. In all, 4,372 cases of small-pox were 
treated in the asylums, of whom 811 died, and 3,561 were 
discharged recovered. Mortality was 35*5 of the unvac- 
cinated, and 7*6 of the vaccinated. Since being opened 
for the treatment of fever, the fever asylum has had 3, 390 
cases, 528 of typhus, 884 of enteric, i, 141 of scarlatina, 
378 of simple continued fever, and 558 * other diseases.' 
The mortality was: of typhus cases, 21 *5 per cent. ; enteric, 
17-3 per cent. ; scarlatina, 13-8 per cent. ; and 34 per cent. 
of the • other disases.' The small-pox asylum is empty, but 
has been twice used for fever cases on emergencies. The 
staff is lessened, but the most necessary offices are filled up so 
that expansion will be easy. The report then presents a very 
suggestive table of the districts whence the patients come, and 
heads it with this statement: ' Having regard to the fact that 
typhus fever iSf par exce/Unc^, the form of fever which depends 
upon the overcrowding, of human beings, and that enteric 
fever is that form of fever which is dependent upon defec- 
tive drainage and closet arrangements, and the pollution of 
drinking water by sewage,' the tables ' showing the ratio 



of cases suffering from each of these diseases to the popu- 
lation in the districts whence they come may be interesting, 
especially at the present time when much attention is being 
devoted to unh^thy areas and habitations, and to sani- 
tary legislation generally.' Bethnal-green sent 109 typhus, 
being i to 1,938 of population; 62 enteric, 61 scarlet, and 
399 simple continued fever. The City of London sent 21 
typhus, 19 enteric, 15 scarlet, and 94 simple continued 
fever; the typhus cases being I to 3,391 of the population. 
Hackney sent 56 typhus, seven enteric, 38 scarlet, and 206 
of simple continued fever ; the typhus being i to 17,982 of 
the population. Hampstead sent but two typhus cases and 
ten of simple continued fever. Holbom sent the laigest 
number of typhus of any of the parishes— namely 175, 
being I to 1,056 of the population of the fever-smitten 
* Union,' and, in addition, sent the second largest number 
of enteric cases — 88, as well as the largest number of 
scarlet fever cases — 82, and of the simple continued fever 
cases— 595. The large northern parish of Islington sent 
75 typhus, being i in 11,876 of its population ; 18 enteric 
fever, 30 of scarlet, and 242 of simple continued fever. 
Mile-end Old-town sent 44 typhus cases, i to 9,314 of its 
population ; ten of enteric, 38 of scarlet, and 130 of simple 
continued fever. Poplar has the honour of having sent 
the smallest proportion of typhus cases afler Hampstead 
and North Woolwich (which sent one), the number being 
28, or I in 19,379 ; and its enteric cases are the smallest 
in proportion to population of any parish allocated to the 
asylums, being i in 4,152. The typhus cases of Stepney 
are as J to 2,214 of the population ; St. George*s-in-the 
East, I to 1,176 ; St Marylebone, i to 5,895 ; St. Pancras, 
I to 4,714; Shoreditch, i to 7,480 ; and Whitechapel (the 
next door neighbour to Shoreditch), i in 630, being the 
highest proportion of typhus to population in the Metro- 
polis. Whitechapel sent the largest number of enteric 
fever cases of any parish in the Metropolis— 121, or I in 
1,230 of its population. The report adds, in proof of the 
arrangements being on a proper footing, and the patients 
being kindly and well treated, that of the 6,719 cases re- 
ceive only one complaint was made. A magistrate's 
decision was asked on this, and he declared it to be void of 
foundation. The report ends by an expression of the hope 
that the provision of improved habitations for the poor, 
and greater attention to general sanitary matters, will lead 
to the like diminution of fever cases to that which has 
resulted in the small-pox from the enforcement of the 
vaccination laws. 



c^ptcial itcport. 

THE THAMES VALLEY SEWAGE SCHEME. 

Last November an inquiry was held by Colonel 
Ponsonby Cox, R.E., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, on the application of the Sur- 
biton improvement commissioners to the board to 
form the whole or part of certain urban and rural 
sanitary districts, comprising an area of 170 square 
miles in the valley of the Thames, into a united dis- 
trict for the purpose of carrying into effect a system 
of sewerage for the use of all or part of such districts. 
The inquiry was opened at Kingston last November, 
and continued, by adjournment, at Westminster for 
five days. The said area is under the jurisdiction 
of 30 different local authorities. The contentions 
of the commissioners were that with one or two 
exceptions the local authorities proposed to be 
united were in a very unsatisfactory state as regarded 
the sewering of their districts, having either wholly 
failed to perform the duties cast upon them by the 
Sanitary Acts, or rendered themselves liable to penal- 
ties, which the conservators were empowered to in- 
flict for polluting the Thames. This unsatisfactory 
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state of things, the commissioners said, was pro- 
duced, not by the apathy or default of the several 
local authorities, but by the inherent difficulties of 
each case ; and that such difficulties, insurmountable 
by separate effort, could be satisfactorily overcome 
by a joint board having undivided authority for 
sewerage purposes over the whole area included in 
the application. In his report to the President of 
the Local Government Board, copies of which have 
just been furnished to the several local authorities 
interested, Colonel Cox enters into the subject at 
great length. He says that the scheme recom- 
mended by the commissioners was that of Sir J. 
Bazalgette, which, in effect, was to collect the 
sewage of 67 places within the united district, and 
by means of an elaborate system of sewerage to 
convey it to the outfall of the West Kent Drainage 
Company at Long Reach. The capital charge of 
such scheme was estimated at about half a million 
sterling, and the total annual charge at about 50,000/. 
A rate of 4^. in the pound was estimated to produce 
sufficient to provide for the repayment of principal 
and interest, and to cover working expenses. Colonel 
Cox points out that this calculation was based on 
three assumptions, and he is of opinion that the 
works as designed do not sufficiently provide for the 
increase of population that is likely to take place in 
the district suburban to London, and that a reduc- 
tion of 540,000/. would have to take place from the 
annual rateable value, from Eton, Walton, Epsom, 
Ealing, Wimbledon, and Croydon, having already 
provided a system of sewerage. He thinks, there- 
fore, that a considerable increase in the amount of 
cost on the one hand, and a great reduction of pay- 
ing power on the other, must be made, and that the 
annual rate in the pound required would be about Zd, 
He does not consider, however, the difficulties are so 
gp-eat as to require for their solution quite so heroic 
a treatment as that proposed by the Surbiton com- 
missioners, and he thinks they have been exagger- 
ated. Respecting the 16 places between Hampton 
(the intake of the London water companies) ana the 
western boundary of the metropolitan district, Colonel 
Cox thinks it impossible for each separate authority, 
acting separately, to obtain land for irrigation or 
downward filtration ; but it does not appear to him 
that these plans are limited to a particular mode of 
sewage purification. He observes that filtration 
through land before admission into the Thames 
above the intake of the water companies is neces- 
sary, but lower down the stream, where the necessity 
of purity is much less, sewage may be sufficiently 
purified or clarified by precipitation or admission 
into the Thames ; and the conservators in 1870 
practically laid down a standard of purity for the 
effluent water to be admitted into the river below 
Teddington Lock. The best practical mode of 
dealing with the sewage in the places before men- 
tioned as within 16 miles of the metropolitan western 
boundary is, in Colonel Cox's opinion, by means of 
precipitation works, and it is in that direction the 
efforts of the local authorities should be directed. 
In conclusion, Colonel Cox observes that he thinks 
these places might be grouped in say five or six 
groups for works and management and to this 
limited extent applications sudi as that now made 
by the commissioners should receive the support of 
the Local Government Board. Reviewing sdl the 
circumstances, he is of opinion that the board would 
not be warranted in taking any further steps to pro- 
mote the combination of the districts submitted by 



the Surbiton commissioners, but that, should appli- 
cation be made, the board should facilitate the com- 
bination of districts between Hampton and the 
western boundary of the metropolitan district, for 
the purpose of jointly establishing works for the puri- 
fication of the sewage of those districts. 



^cbical ©ffims' |J^gort. 

ON EPIDEMIC DIARRHCEA IN LEICESTER, 

1875. 

By W. Elgar Buck, M.B., and G. Cocpeil 
Franklvn, F.R.C.S. 

This report was presented to the sanitary com- 
mittee of the Borough of Leicester on an epidemic of 
diarrhoea which occurred between July i and 
September 30, and caused the deaths of 231 childieo 
under five years old. The first part of the report 
consists of information obtained in answer to in- 
quiries made at the houses of those who had died 
from the disease. The gentlemen making the 
inquiries were instructed to examine into the 
sanitary condition of the premises, the particulars of 
the illness, the diet of the child, the health and 
occupation of the parents, and the relationship, if any, 
of the person in charge to the child. Amongst 
other information obtained by these inquiries there 
was some which was much at variance with precon- 
ceived opinions ; thus, only 25 per cent of the nurs- 
ing mothers went out to work instead of a much 
larger proportion, as was expected ; and that any 
errors which had occurred in the infants' ^et had 
arisen from ignorance rather than neglect of the 
parents. They also found that with few exceptions 
the infants and children of the wealthier classes 
were not affected, but that the mortality occurred 
amongst the children of those who were employed in 
factories, workshops, etc., and that much injury to 
health had been caused by the use of 'soothing 
powders.' They also ascertained that 91*6 per cent 
of the infants were nursed by relatives, and only 8-3 
per cent, by a professional nurse or a neighbour; 
that genersdly speaking the children were over rather 
than under fed, and that only about eleven of the 
infants were fed upon milk alone. 

Dr. Buchanan stated in his address to the 
medical officers of health that excessive death-rates 
from diarrhoea and typhoid rarely co>existed in the 
same locality, and one of the results of the Leicester 
epidemic is to confirm this statement It also 
appears that the death-rate from infantile diarrh(sa 
rose in Leicester proportionately to the increase in 
temperature, but to a far greater extent than in other 
places, notably London and Bristol. The authors 
state their regret that so little had been pieviou^ 
made out as regards the influence of temperature in 
diarrhoea, but they appear to have overlooked the 
Registrar General's observations, and some papers | 
published by Dr. Tripe in 1857. 1859, and 1861 J 
The latter showed, by comparing the mortality ofthf 
week with the temperature of the preceding we* 
that only 61 per cent, of the total mortality fr«» 
diarrhoea in the year 1859-61 occurred in the 
metropolis during the weeks which had a mean 
temperature of 50** or less, that 8*9 were registered 

• Sanitary Review, 1857, and Proceedings of the MrtoW- 
logical Society, z86a. 
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with a mean weekly temperature of 50^-60^ Fahr.; 
13-4 when the mean was between 60^ and 65% 27*3 
when the mean was between 65^ and 70^, and for one 
week above 70° there were 413 deaths which gave 
a mean of 44*3 per cent of the whole. That in the 
six months from December to May inclusive during 
the years 1840-56 only 18*4 per cent of the total 
deaths from diarrhoea were registered against 81*6 
in the six months from June to December inclusive. 
Messrs. Buck and Franklyn's chart shows the 
deaths from diarrhoea per i^ooo population for 
Leicester, Liverpool, London and Bristol, and indi- 
cates that the epidemic mortality in Leicester was 
very much larger than in the other localities just 
mentioned. That its rise began at the same time in 
Leicester as In London, but that the disease lasted 
for a month longer ; that the Liverpool curve is 
between the two, whilst that of Bristol was the 
lowest, although the mean sunmier temperature of 
London is two degrees higher than that of Lei- 
cester. 

It is therefore evident that there must be certain 
local peculiarities to account for the increased death- 
rate of Leicester, and that a high temperature, 
although one of the most important, is not the only 
factor of the epidemic. The report is therefore very 
valuable in relation to the causes of diarrhoea, and 
the authors observe on this point that the local 
causes will be to a certain extent satisfactorily pointed 
out in the last section of their report In the first 
place they consider that ' the neglect of mothers ' as 
a cause is greatly exaggerated. That there were 
some deaths returned as diarrhoea which should 
have been placed to the disease causing it, but that 
they were very few, as it generally attacked healthy 
children; indeed they thinlc that summer diarrhoea, at 
any rate in Leicester, should be classed amongst the 
'specific diseases.' Dr. Buck, the officer of health, in 
185 1, said, in his opinion 'this disorder is mainly 
produced by organic decompositions,' ' and appears 
to me more nearly to indicate the presence of an 
organic poison than any other source that could be 
devised as to its probable origin.' Dr. Crane in his 
report for 1868 considers that the heat acted on the 
digestive system and prevented proper digestion, so 
that articles of food which could be digested in cold 
weather, 'passed into the stomach in an un- 
digested state, and thus set up irritation of the 
mucous membrane and consequent diarrhoea' in hot 
weather. 

These explanations do not seem sufficient, as the 
children of the middle classes did not suffer in an 
equal proportion with those of the lower, and over- 
crowding evidently had not much to do with it, as 
the disease was ' not so fatal among the very poor, 
knd is almost unknovm in the most crowded courts 
if the town.' It was therefore necessary to look for 
Mher causes, which the authors believe they have 
bund in the decomposition of oiganic matters con- 
ained in the stagnant subsoil water of certain parts 
if the town. 

It appears that Leicester is mainly situated on a 
«d of clay, nearly surrounded by hills, which leave 
nly the north-east portion exposed. The town has 
ttter on three sides, viz., the river Soar on two 
ides, and the Willow on another, and the river ' is 
eaded up against the town by four mills, thus 
lading to stagnation of sewage and subsoil water, 
kich is greatest towards the angle formed by the 
Action of the Willow brook with the .Soar, so that 
fsome places the ' line of saturation ' is within a 



few inches of the surface. In the north-eastern 
district most of the houses are not only situated in 
flat-lying clay, but also from being near the outfit of 
the main sewer are liable to be rendered more damp 
than other districts by the impediments which exist 
to the ready escape of even a moderate rainfall. It 
is in this low-lying district, the houses of which are 
partly built on made ground, that the concentration 
of the disease is most marked, whilst in the older 
parts of the town which are built on gravel, com- 
paratively few deaths occurred. The made ground 
in the north-eastern district is chiefly composed of 
house refuse consisting of cinders, cabbage, peri- 
winkle shells, potato-parings, etc., which in some 
cases ' smelt abominably.' The houses built on this 
refuse and which were also low-lying were very 
unhealthy, but those built on the same kind of 
material, on higher ground, were not unhealthy after 
the expiration of a few years, owing to their having 
subsoil drainage. In the most crowded, but driest 
parts of the town, epidemic diarrhoea 'is not found/ 
as the cases of diarrhoea which occurred there arose 
from constitutional and other causes. On the other 
hand in the new parts of the town where the houses 
are roomy, the streets wide, the house drainage good, 
where in fact we should not expect infants to die in 
undue proportions, the mortality is greatest In the 
old parts of the town which are built on elevated 
ground, epidemic diarrhoea rarely occurs although 
Uie house drains are bad and the sewage often stands 
in the badly paved pebble 'gutters. The same thing 
happened in 1851, ' when the higher parts of the town 
escaped then as they do now.' ' Thus it seems to 
us that heat in conjunction with a water-logged soil 
forms a favourable condition for the /production of 
epidemic diarrhoea in Leicester,' ' that this specific 
diarrhoea is a disease caused by organic emanations, 
in other words by an organic poison.' From this 
point of view heat regulates the intensity of the 
poison, ' as when it acts on a healthy soil it is not 
baneful, but when it acts upon a soil drained neither 
of its subsoil water nor of its sewage, then it becomes 
a deadly factor.' 

The moral to be drawn from this interesting and 
careful report is, that all who can do so should avoid 
living in houses newly built on made ground, unless 
the deposit has been made for several years, and 
there is good subsoil drainage to carry off not only 
the water, but the organic matter deposited there. 
That low lying, fiat districts should be avoided imless 
the drainage be good, and the outlet of the main 
sewer or other drainage, outlet, sufficiently low not 
only to drain the houses, but the soil for several feet 
below the floor of the basement That all houses 
built on made ground should have a layer of some 
impervious material, such as good concrete or 
asphalte over the whole surface of the basement, 
from wall to wall, so as to prevent the entrance 
of foul air when the fires are lighted, and a draught 
from the soil into the house would otherwise taJce 
place. 

In addition to these we would recommend for 
the prevention of sporadic diarrhoea during very hot 
weather, that care should be taken in the choice of 
food, that exposure to the mid-day sun should be 
avoided, that woollen clothing should be used on 
chilly evenings, and a reduction made in the usual 
allowance of malt liquors. 
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HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

TTiursday, April 27. 
NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 
Earl Beauchamp, as Lord Steward, brought down 
the following reply from Her Majesty to a humble Address 
agreed to by their lordships' house on the 27th ult. : — ' I 
have received your Address praying that a Royal Commis- 
sion may be appointed to inquire into the working and 
management of works and' manufactories, smelting, burn- 
ing, or converting ores or minerals by which sulphurous 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammoniacal and other 
gases are given off, to ascertain the effect produced thereby 
on animal and vegetable life, and to report on the means 
to be adopted for the prevention of injury thereto arising 
from the exhalations of such acids and gases, and upon the 
legislative measures required for this purpose, and I have 
given directions that a Commission shall issue for the pur- 
pose which you have requested.' 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, May i, 1876. 
HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

Dr. 0*Leary asked a question as to the non-publica- 
tion of a report by a meeting of eleven medical sanitary 
officers that the high death-rate of Dublin was due to the 
insanitary state of the houses, to remedy which a new 
Building Act and the application of the Artisans' Dwel- 
lings Act were urgently required. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach: I must first state that all the 
information I can give the hon. member on this subject is 
derived froni the Local Government Board, and that the 
Government are only connected with it through the general 
supervision exercised by the Local Government Boanl over 
sanitary matters in Ireland. I am informed that the meet- 
ing to which the hon. member refers was a meeting of 
medical sanitary officers, attended by two members of the 
Public Health Committee, one of whom was in the chair, 
by Drs. Mapother and Cameron, the consulting sanitary 
officer and medical officer of health, and by eleven out of 
fourteen medical sanitary officers. A lengthened discussion 
arose on the questions referred to the meeting, and at its 
close Dr. Mapother undertook, with the concurrence of 
the meeting, to draw up for the Public Health Committee 
a statement of what had passed, which he subsequently 
presented to the committee. After the close of the meeting, 
five gentleman who had attended it, after an informal dis- 
cussion, adopted recommendations of the kind referred to 
in the hon. member's question; but of course those re- 
commendations were not published, not having been 
adopted by the meeting itself. I am informed tluit since 
that time other reports have been received by the Public 
Health Committee, and I shall be happy to show the hon. 
member their purport, though I cannot trespass on the 
time of the House by reading them. 

PURIFICATION OF THE CLYDE. 

In reply to Mr. Ripley, Mr. Cross said he hoped that 
the report of Sir John Hawkshaw on the purification of 
the Clyde would soon be ready for circulation. 
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ADULTERATED SWEETS. 

At the Borough Police Court, Bradford, on the 28th 
ult., John Pyrah and David Mitchell, stallkeepers in the 
New Market, were each fined lOf. and %s, costs, with, the 
alternative of fourteen days' imprisonment, for selling sweets 



coloured with chromate of lead, which is injurious to 
health. The adulteration was proved by the analysis of 
Mr. Rimmington, to whom Mr. Booker gave the samples 
which he purchased. Both defendants asserted that the 
manufacturers from whom they bought the sweets goazan- 
teed their purity. 

AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN ACT. 

At the County Police-office for the Leicester ^viaon, 
J. Headley, farmer, of Crosby, %vas charged with employ- 
ing James and Jacob Starmer, under the age of eight 
years, in agricultural work ; and also employing Heniy 
Outings, aged nine, without having produced a certificate 
of school attendance under the Agricultural Children AcL 
It was stated that notices had been posted up in the village, 
and that the defendant employed the boys although he lutl 
been several times cautioned. — The defendant, who alleged 
that the boys were employed by a man in his service, vas 
fined i/. and costs. 

MILK ADULTERATION. 

George Wainwright, chandler's shop keeper, of 12, 
Dudley Street, was summoned by the Sanitary Inspcctorof 
St. Giles's for selling adulterated milk. Mr. Hoyle, the 
inspector, stated that he found the milk he purcha^e<i at 
the defendant's shop adulterated with water to the extent 
of 14 per cent. This was corroborated by the certificate of 
Dr. Redwood, the analyst. The defendant told him be 
sold the milk in the condition he received it from the 
wholesale dealer, Mr. Altona, of Panton Street, wkr 
served several shops, and had himself been summonei 
Mrs. Wainwright having given evidence to the effect that 
she had the milk from Altona, Mr. Altona said he purchased 
all his milk from a person named Gurr, at Paddington. Mr. 
Newton fined Wainwright 8j. and costs, and Altona 20;. 
and costs, and if the parties came before him again be 
should direct the names of the persons supplying the milk 
to be published. 

AN IMPURE WELL. 
Major Weiland, the owner of very extensive prem- 
ises in Queen Victoria-street, was summoned by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, before Alderman Carter and Sir 
F. Wyatt Truscott, for having on his premises a well for 
domestic purposes, which M'as impure and totally unfit for 
such purposes. Mr. Baylis, for the Commissioners oi 
Sewers, said that Major Weiland was the owner of veiv 
extensive premises in Queen Victoria-street, and had sank 
a well to supply them with water. That water had beea 
analysed by Dr. Saimders, and it was found to be endielf 
unfit for domestic purposes. Major Weiland had appliei 
to him for a postponement of the summons, on the gnnnd 
that he was anxious to have the water analysed on his ot& 
behalf, and Mr. Baylis thought the request so reasonable 
that he could not resist it. Major Weiland said that U 
formerly had water from the New River Company, but their 
charge for it was tremendous. On two houses they charge? 
him 40/. a year each, and on another 82/. a year. From 
the construction of the building very little water was re- 
quired for domestic and drinking purposes. He \aXt 
therefore, endeavoured to supply his premises with wattf 
independently of the company. Alderman Carter said be 
was glad to hear it ; the price the New River CompasT 
charged for water was outrageous. Major Weiland siii 
he had sunk a well, and put up a small steam engine at as 
expense of 400/., and had placed up a large filter, with all 
the modern improvements, for the water to be drunk. Ii 
that were not sufficient, he would adopt any suggestion Dr 
Sedgwick Saunders might make, and would use any fil*ff 
he might recommend. If he were compelled to use ib«^ 
water of the New River Company, it would make a dificr- 
ence to him of 1,000/. a year. Alderman Carter said ths* 
he sincerely hoped he would not be compelled to do tlu- 
The charges of the New River Company, he repealed 
were unbearable. The hearing of the summons was the 
adjourned. 
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EJECTING THE BRADFORD CHIEF INSPECTOR 

OF NUISANCES. 
Ox the 28th ult., at the Borough Court, the town 
clerk conducted a case against Frederick Reynolds, fruit 
dealer, of Leeds Road, for interfering with Mr. F. Booker, 
chiefinspector of nuisances, while in the discharge of his 
duties. The town clerk was happy to say that cases of 
this kmd were very rare, and it was to the ci^it of the 
public that they were more ready to assist the officers of 
the corporation when conducting inquiries in a proper 
manner than to oppose or obstruct them. In this case the 
inspector, while going his rounds, observed some partially 
rotten apples and oranges in the defendant's shop, some of 
the oranges being green over with mould. He went into 
the shop, and, believing tliat the fruit was not fit for food, 
he asked the defendant to promise to withdraw them from 
sale, rather than seize them as unfit for human food, at the 
same time telling Reynolds that he was a sanitary inspector. 
The defendant and his wife both became abusive, and 
eventually they ejected Booker from the shop. Reynolds, 
who was very voluble and noisy in court, did not deny that 
he ejected the inspector. —The Town Clerk : Then for 
shoving him I shall ask that you be shoved into a penalty 
of 5/.— The defendant protested that he did not know 
Booker, but the inspector said he distinctly told Reynolds 
who he was. The defendant was fined 4ar., with 12/. 
costs, or two months in default 

ILLEGAL COW-KEEPING. 
Mr. George Chandler, cowkceper, of 29, Riley 
Street, Chelsea, was summoned by Jonathan Young, the 
inspector of nuisances for the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, 
for keeping cows without being licensed to do so. It ap- 
peared from the evidence of the inspector and Dr. Barclay, 
that in October last, at the special session of the local 
magistrates, the defendant applied for a license in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act. It was granted and 
signed, but merely conditionally, as the cow-house was 
dirty, and there was an accumulation of manure, which 
rendered the place very unhealthy. The defendant was to 
have the license when he produced the certificate of the 
sanitary inspector, franked by the signature of Dr. Barclay. 
The conditions had not been observed, but on the 22nd ult. 
seven cows were found in the premises. The defence was 
that the license really existed, and that, although it was 
not in his possession, the defendant could act upon it. 
The sanitary inspector had never called on him. Mr. 
Woolr)-ch said it was very important for the public that 
the Act should be obeyed. He fined the defendant 40J. 
and costs. 

CAUTION TO OWNERS OF HOUSES. 
At the Bradford Borough Police Court, Francis 
Galloway, Earl Street, was summoned at the instance of 
the inspector of nuisances (Mr. Booker), on a charge of 
allowing a house in Gower Street to be occupied without 
permission of the authorities after it had been condemned 
IS unfit for human habitation, and ordered to be closed. 
The town clerk (Mr. W. T. McGowen) prosecuted, and 
Mr. Atkinson defended. — The town clerk stated that an 
Jrder had been made to close the house, which was very 
ilthy. The place was ishut up, but the defendant had 
Jermitted it to be re-occupied. — Mr. Atkinson said the 
)lace had formerly been tenanted by some very dirty 
>eopIe and the defendant had gone to the inspector of 
luisances to call his attention to the matter and obtain his 
sslstance. The tenants were ordered to quit, and the 
louse stood empty for some time, during which it was 
leaned. The defendant then re-let it, being unaware that 
e was required to give notice. — Mr. Booker : I told him ' 
'hen he came to me that nothing he could do to the 
remises would make them habitable. They are now 
nfit for habitation. The house is against some privies, 
nd the rain comes through the roof. — Defendant was 
ned i/, and S^. costs, with the alternative of a month's 
nprisoDinent 
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the; GAS SUPPLY OF LIVERPOOL. 

At the Liverpool sessions an application was made by 
Mr. James, on behalf of the corporation and two private 
consumers, for the appointment by the recorder of an 
accountant to report upon the affairs of the Liverpool Gas 
Company. The application was granted, the recorder 
agreeing to appoint an accountant, but requesting time to 
consider as to the best gentleman to select. The action of 
the town council has been taken in consequence of the 
long continued complaints as to the price and quality of 
the gas now supplied. 

IMPORTANT TO SANITARY OFFICERS. 
The question of the right of a sanitary officer to a fee 
for attending petty sessions in cases of prosecution under 
the Sanitary Act has been answered in the negative by the 
Irish L^cal Government Board. All they admit is the 
consideration of travelling expenses, as stated by them in a 
letter in reply to the Nenagh (Ireland) Sanitary Authority. 
In this reply they refer the question to the order of 
September 9, 1874, paragraph 2, 'executive duties,' under 
which sanitary officers are required to attend and assist in 
all proceedings in which their attendance or assistance may 
be required by the executive officer ; and, the additional 
salaries allowed, the question of travelling expenses might 
become a matter of consideration of the sanitary authority 
under special circumstances. 

MORTGAGE OF RATES. 

Sir, — What is the law respecting stamp duty on 
mortgages of rates ? Are such mortgages free of duty ? 

A. Clerk. 

[No. All stamp duty exemptions, as regards local 
boards, were abolished in 1872. The duty payable is 
prescribed by the Stamp Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Vict., 
c 97). Sec. 7 provides that a mortgage may be stamped 
after execution on payment of the unpaid duty and a 
penalty of 10/. ; and also, by way of further penalty where 
the unpaid duty exceeds 10/., of interest on such duty at 
the rate of 5/. per cent, per annum from the day on which 
the instrument was first executed up to the time when such 
interest is equal in amount to the unpaid duty. The Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue may, if they think fit, at any 
time within twelve months after the first execution of any 
instrument, remit the penalty or any part thereof.] 

RECOVERY OF MEDICAL CHARGES UNDER 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

A QUESTION of some importance to infectious patients 
has been decided at the Stockport Police-court. A young 
man, lately an inmate of the Small-pox Hospital of 
the Stockport Workhouse, and on whose behalf the sum 
of 4/. 3t. 5^. had been expended by the sanitary committee 
of the corporation for medical attendance and maintenance, 
was summoned under the 132nd sect of the Public Health 
Act of 1875 to show cause why an order should not be 
made upon him for the payment of this amount. The 
town clerk, who prosecuted on behalf of the sanitary com- 
mittee, stated that an impression was abroad that the cor- 
poration could not recover for these expenses, and it was 
therefore thought desirable by the committee to bring a 
case before the magistrates. The defendant was removed 
to the workhouse hospital at his own request by the 
sanitary officers, and maintained there for forty-three days. 
A charge of lOr. a week was made by the guardians, and 
I/, by the medical officer. The action under which the 
claim was made provides that ' any expenses incurred by 
a local authority in maintaining in a hospital or in a tem- 
porary place for the reception of the sick (whether or not 
belonging to such authonty) a patient who is not a pauper, 
shall be deemed to be a debt due from such patient to the 
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local muthority, and may be recovered from him it any time 
witbin six mtmtbs aAer his discharge from such hospital or 
place of reception, or from his estate in the event of his 
■dying in such hospital or place.' The defendant urged 
that he caught the small-pox while working near the 
hospital. Tne bench, QeveTtbeless, made an order for 
payment of the money within a month. 



The district aaditor for the Wilham Union lately dis- 
«Uowed the sum of 2/. Jj. bd., which had been paid by 
the guardians as a voluntary church rale for the parish of 
Witham. In doiDg so, he stated as his reason : ' I cannot 
find any legal authority for the payment of such an item 
ftora the poor rates by the guardians of the union, and Ihe 
iact that the poor rate is a compulsory one renders the 



payment of the church rate, under such drcanulaiKc, 
compulsory, ai far as the ratepayers are concerned.' Tie 
Rev. J. Spun^U, rector of Faulkboume, odc of llir 
guardians who had signed the cheque, appealed to lis 
Local Uovemment Board, and the Board's declsum ii li 
follows : ' LotAing to the Tth section of the siimlt d 
31 and 32 Vict, c 109, which provides that it shiJl be 
lawful for all bodies corporate, trustees, guardiaas and 
committees who, or whose ctslui jiu trust, ate in Utt 
occupation of any lands, houses, or tenements, to pij, 
if they think fit, any church rate made in respect of ■ad 
property, although the payment of the same oiay not be 
enforceable after the passing of this Act, and (he um: ^ull 
be allowed to them in any accounts to be tendeted bTtbcm 
respectively, the Board consider that the coatrihali™ to 
the voluntaiy church rate of the sum referred to «-as oa la 
illegal payment by the guardians, aud that the audilt^s 
decision with respect to the disallowance and stuchujc 
cannot be sustained,' 
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A NEW DRAIN TRAP. 
{TothtEditer oftke^tMVtK'rt Record.) 
SiK, — I take the Lberty of sending you the above tracing 
«fB very simple arrangement which 1 haveused with success 
as a jimction between the soil-pipe of a house and a town 
drain. The object is the same as that aimed at in the 
design of the Mansergh trap. The sewage of the bouse 
flows through a trap into the open air and then from this 
open pond flows tbrough another trap into the drain ; thus 
the house is completely cut off from the drain. The pond 
ii of course reiluced to the smallest dimensions, being 
merely represented by the open space at A, ventilated by 
the grating shown at B. Both traps might be emptied, 
«itd yet the sewage gas would not enter the house. If any 



ppe » choked, the fact is easily ascertained by ■«*= 
whether when water s poured down the soil jnpe, H *» 
past A and f the obstruction has occurred the "^f"^'" 
can be cleared m a few minutes. The sni&ce erpotai a 
A is very trifling, and in practice remains 1"^/^ 
The junction is useful wherever the opening B can be t(? 
clear of the lower windows of the house. The gnne; 
may be in a ccKil cellar in a town. . , 

I designed the arrangement before beeoinii^ icqaaiw*- 
with MansergU's trap, and still prefer it to ihaliks^ 
One merit of the arrangement is that any "^"^i^ 
or pipe layer can cany it out whenever the conunoo S td- 
is to be met with. Fleemihg Jenkis, 

Professor of Engineering iotM 
University of EdinhUj!*- 

3, Great Sluait Street, Edinburgh April 17, '*?*- 

A SIMPLE DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 

{Te tht Editor of tht Sasitary Ricom) 
Dear Sir,— Bang doubtful about 6" "" "^ '^ 
fecting of rooms and houses, also as to its beiis <"" 
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thoroughly, I have had made a small apparatus which I 
will describe. It is a tin tube simiUr to a lantern, six inches 
deep, four inches diameter; the top is covered with a hinged 
lid perforated with large holes and a lock to it, so that if 
left at a house the sulphur cannot be taken out ; under the 
lid is the sulphur pan holding two pounds, it has a cone up 
the centre, and a small coka oil lamp (benzoline being 
dangerous), which, when lighted, is placed under the cone, 
and making it red hot, sets fire to the sulphur in a few 
minutes and fills the room much more effectually than by 
any other process. It has been approved of by the medical 
officer of health (G. H. Fosbroke, Esq.), who is of opinion 
I shouM make it known among any of my fellow inspectors 
who may have occasion to use a similar apparatus. It is 
portable, and may be carried in the hand or pocket The 
sulphur and oil being consumed gives evidence of their 
having being used, and the apparatus is made at a small 
cost (7J.) by any tinman. Charles Gander, 

Inspector of Nuisances. 
Alcester, April 25, 1876. 



Saniturg Jfnbtntbit. 



THE UNIVERSAL DISINFECTING POWDER. 

Surgeon • Major Albert Gore, M.D., Miliury 
Prison, Dublin, writes to us : * During the last fortnight 
I have made a few practical experiments upon the disin* 
fectiog powder (Langston Jones' patent) and found it to 
be a very excellent deodorant and antiseptic. A solution 
of the powder in the proportion of four ounces to a pint of 
water was added to a very offensive stool, with the immediate 
result of removing all odour and of preserving the fsecal 
matter up to the present from decomposition. Some fresh 
urin^ similarly treated, but with a weaker solution, remains 
still quite clear and odourless. The powder is very soluble, 
and from its cheapness and portability must prove of great 
advantage to public institutions where large quantities of 
disinfectants are used. 

' I have also applied a solution of this powder (one 
drachm to eight ounces of water) to a lacerated woimd 
with equally ^vourable results.' 

Dr. Syson, Medical Officer of Health for the Peter- 
borough Combined Sanitary Districts also writes : 

*I have made trial of the ** Universal Disinfecting" 
Powder in various ways, and bear willing testimony to 
its great value as a sanitary agent. It is thoroughly 
efficient, and its economy is also a great recommendation, 
have also recommended its use in baths, especially after 
fevers. Its freedom from smell renders its use in sick cham- 
bers most desirable, and in this respect the " Universal 
Disinfectant" has an important advantage over the ma- 
jority of disinfectants or so-called disinfectants in the 
market. 

' I believe that many of these disinfectants are in no 
way disinfectants proper. The only property they possess 
is that of disguising zyme mischief, and so by lulling into 
false security, actually assist in spreading infectious dis- 
eases. The composition of the *' Universal Disinfectant" 
i^ openly stated, and the combination must commend itself 
to every scientific sanitarian.' 



D;olu:es nf |Eitwtmgs. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A conference on the health and sewage of towns is 
to be held by the Society of Arts on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day next, under the presidency of Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. 
The object of the conference is to discuss existing informa- 
tion in connection with the results of the systems already 



adopted in various localities ; to elicit further information 
thereon ; and gather and publish, for the benefit of the 
public generally, the experience gained. The introduction 
and discussion of untried schemes will, therefore, not be 
permitted. Special papers, which have been prepared at 
the request of the Council of the Society, will be printed 
and circulated at the conference. After the conference the 
Society will issue a report on its results, and on the several 
returns and documents which have been prepared. The 
conference will meet each day at ii A.M., 2 p.m., and, if 
necessary, 8 P.M. The subjects for discussion are classified 
as follows :— 1st. Water-carried Sewage : a. Sewage farms, 
with or without precipitation or subsidence, profit and loss ; 

b, EfBuent waters — subsidence, precipitation, filtration ; 

c. Possibility of producing an effluent harmless to health. 
2nd. Disposal of^ sludge. 3rd. Discharge of sewage into 
sea. 4th. Dry systems ; a. Pails, pans, boxes, earth, ash, 
and other closets — their influence on health, cost, etc 
5th. Foreign systems ; a, Liemur and other systems, and 
the suggestions they offer. Arrangements have been made 
for representatives and others to dine together at the 
' Criterion,' at 6 o^clock each day. A visit will also be 
paid to the Main Drainage Works, at Crossness. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, IN8PEGTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Chandler, Mr. Samud Whitty, has been appointed Clerk to the 
Sherborne Urlnn Sanitary Authority, vice Melmoth, deceased. 

Daviks, William Morriston, M.B.C.M. Univ. Edin., L.R.CP. Edin., 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Warboys 
Sub-District of the St. Ives, Hunts, Rural Sanitary District, vice 
Deane, deceased. 

HiGGON, Captain, has been appointed Chainnan of Haverfordwest 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Philipps, resigned. 

Hodges, Dr. Tohn Frederick, jun., has been appointed Public Ana- 
lyst for the County Town of Carricldeixus, at vU. per annum, 
and the statutable fees for analyses. 

HOLDRN, John Fearne, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been ap- 
points Medical Officer oif Health for the Kingston-upon-Hull 
Urban Sanitary District, at 500/. per annum. 

JowKTT, Mr. F., has been appointed Clerk and Collector to the 
Heaton Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Cox and Weale, reMRned. 

Taylor, Arthur Norton, L.R.C.P. Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for the Bovey Tracey Dis- 
trict, vice Haydon, resigned. 

Williams, Mr. Hugh, has been appointed Assistant-Surveyor to the 
Merthyr Tydvil Urban Sanitaiy Authority. 



VACANCIES. 



Betkbsda Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
Inspector of Nuisances. Application to John Thomas, Clerk to 
the Authority. 

Briton Ferry Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances : 60/. per annum. 

Coventry, City of. Public Analyst aw. per analysis, and 3/. 3*. 
per day and travelling expenses when required to give evidence. 
Application, 9th instant, to Thomas Browett, Town Clerk. 

Golcar, Linthwaitk, Longwood, Marsden-in-Almondbury, Mars- 
den-in-Huddersfield, Scammonden. and Slaithwaite Urban Sani- 
tary Districts. Medical Officer of Health till September 29, at 
Q6r. per annum. Application to J. B. Robinson, chairman, 
Marsden. 

GuisBOROUcH Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health : 400/. for one year. Application, May 8, to Arthur 
Buchanan, Clerk to the Authority. 

Harrow Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 

Kbichlbv Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
50/. per annum. 

Long Eaton Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 

Portsmouth Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui- 
sances : 75/. per annum, rising ^. per annum for two years. Ap- 
plication, zath instant, to John Howard, Town Clerk. 

Smallthornb Urban Sanitary Authority. Sunrejror: Appli- 
cation to William Tomkinson, Clerk. 

Windsor Rural Sanitary Authority. Chairman. 

Yorkshire, North Riding or. Public Analyst. Applications- 
June z, to the Clerk of the Peace, Northallerton. 
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OPEN CONTBACTS FOB SANITABY 

WOBK. 

Drainage of Midsomer Norton.— The Local Board of Midsomer 
Norton, Somerset, acting as the urban sanitary authority, arc pre- 
pared to receive tenders for the construction of covered duplicate 
sewage tanks and outfall works. Also brick and pipe mam and 
branch sewers, 10,320 feet in length, or thereabouts, together with 
entrances, ventilating shafts, and other works connected therewith, 
comprising the drainage of the townships of Norton and Welton, 
withm the district of the said authority. Plans, drawings, and 
specification, may be seen on application to Mr. Mandrell, sur- 
veyor to the Local Board at Midsomer Norton, and at the offices 
of the engineer, Mr. A. W. Estridge, of Trowbridge, Wilts, 
where also the bills of quantities and forms of tender may be ob- 
tained. Sealed tenders, endorsed ' Tender for Drainage Works,' 
to be sent to the undersized, on or before Thursday, May 18 
next. The Board do not bmd themselves to accept the lowest or 
any tender. Edward H. Perrin, solicitor, clerk to the Local 
Board. Temple Cloud, near Bristol, April 34, X876. ^ 

Drainage of Bradford, Wilts. — The Commissioners for improving the 
town of Bradford-on-Avon are prepared to receive tenders for the 
construction of two miles, or thereabouts, of earthenware pipe 
sewers^ and other works connected therewith, comprising the high 
level district for the drainage of Bradford. Plans and specifica- 
tion may be seen at the offices of the said Commissioners at the 
Town-hall, Bradford, and at the offices of the engineer, Mr. A. W. 
Estridge, Trowbridge, Wilts, where also the bill of quantities and 
form of tender may be obtained. Sealed tenders, endorsed ' Ten- 
der for Drainage Works ' to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
May 9, next James Clark, Clerk to the Commissioners. No. z, 
Manvers-street, Bath, April j8, 1867. 

Drainage of Trowbridge.— The Local Board of Trowbridge are pre- 
pared to receive tenders for the construction of certain sewers, 
manholes, and ventilators, for the extension of the Trowbridge 
drainage. The plans and specification may be seen, and the bills 
of quantities ana forms of tender obtained at the offices of Messrs. 
Gotioand Beesley, No. 17B, Great George-street, Westminster, 
and Mr. A. W. Estridge, at Trowbridge, the engineers to the 
Local Board. Tenders, sealed and endorsed ' Tender for Drainage 
Works, Contract No. 3,' to be sent to me on or before Tuesday, 
May 9 next. William Frame, Qerk to the Local Board. Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, April X7, Z876. 



NOTES, QIJEBIES, AND BEFLIES. 

BRITISH WORKMEN PUBLIC-HOUSES IN LIVERPOOL. 
Mr. a. CoLViLLB, of Redcross Street, Liverpool, writes to the 
papers that at three ' British Workmen public-houses,' near the 
-cocks, nearly a ton of cocoa is used every week ; the purchase of 
'60,000 breakfast cups showing that the dock labourer can appreciate 
something else besides beer, when he can get what he likes good and 
clean. 

LAMPS : WHY AND WHEN THEY EXPLODE. 

We extract from the Scientific American the following useful 
liints on the dangers of petroleum lamps. — All explosions of petroleum 
lamps are caused by the vapour or gas that collects in the space above 
the oil. When full of oil, of course a lamp contains no gas. but imme- 
diately on lighting the lamp consumption of oil begins, soon leaving a 
space for g^, which commences to form as the lamp warms up, and 
after burning a short time, sufficient gas will accumulate to form an 
explosion. The p:as in a lamp will explode only when ignited. In 
this respect it is like gunpowder. Cheap or inferior oil is always the 
most dangerous. 

The flame is communicated to the gas in the following manner : 
The wick tube in all lamp burners is made larger than the wick which 
IS to pass through it. It would not do to have the wick work tightly 
in the burner ; on the contrary, it is essential that it move up and 
<iown with perfect ease. In this way it is unavoidable that space in 
the tube is left along the sides of the wick sufficient for the flame from 
the burner to pass down into the lamp and explode the eas. 

Many things may occur to cause the flame to pass down the wick 
•and explode the lamp : 

I. A lamp may be standing on a table or mantel, and a slight puff 
of air from the open window, or the sudden opening of a door, cause 
■an explosion. 

a. A lamp may be taken up quickly from a table or mantel, and 
instantly exploded. 

^. A lamp is taken into an entry where there is a draught, or out 
of doors, and an explosion ensues. 

4. A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of stairs, or is raised quickly 
to place it on the mantel, resulting in an explosion. In all these 
cases the mischief is done by the air movement — either by suddenly 
checking the draught, or forcing air down the chimney against the 
flame. 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extinguish the light is a frequent 
cause of explosion. 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by using a chimney broken 
off at the top, or one that has a piece broken out, whereby the draught 
is variable and the flame unsteady. 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts a small-sized wick in a 
large burner, thus leaving considerable space along the edges of the 
^ck. 

8. An old burner, with ite air-draughts clogged up, which right- 
iuliy should be thrown away, is sometimes continued in use, and the 
£nal result is an explosion. 



WATER-CRESS. 

Thb British Medical JourHal writes: In the vegetable Idsgdoa 
there are several substances that possess the double ciualitj of f-iod 
and medicine, and as such might be usefully employed in thenpeutki. 
Among the vegetables that possess the valuable property referred to 
water-cress may be mentioned. According to an analysis by M. 
Chatin, Director of the School of Pharmacy of Paris, and present 
President of the Academy of Medicine, water-cres contains : i. A 
suloho-nitrogenous essential oil: a. A bitter extract; 3. Iodine; 
4. Iron; 5. Phosphates, water, and some other salts. Aspiedidnetbe 
tniter-cress has been vaunted for its efficacy in all cases in which the 
digestive organs are weak, in cachexia, in scurvy, in scrofula, and 
lymphatism ; it has eyen been prescribed as a cure for j^thisii. The 
medicinal principles which it contains are more or less abundant accprd- 
ing to the culture or maturity of the plant Thus, when the plant is in 
flower they are in 'greater quantity m the plant than before that era- 
dition ; the essential oil increases according to the quantity of the sod's 
rays it receives. The proper culture of the plant develops m it the 
bitter and tonic principles, and the phosphates will be foimd in propor- 
tion to the manure employed. Finally, the quantity of iron will de- 
pend upon the richness of the water in which the cress is planted. As 
food water-cress ought to be used in its green or uncooked state, ii 
the form of salad or without any seasoning. Water-cress enters lars^ 
into the composition of the sirop antiscorbutique ' of the French 
Pharmacopoeia, which is commonly prescribed in scrofulous and Kor- 
butic afiections. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

(Faculty of Mbdicinb, Session 1875-76 : State Medicine Depart, 
ment.) 

Hygiene and public health : Professor Corfield, M.A, M.D., 
Medical Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Medical Officer of 
Health and Public Analyst for the Parish of St. Geoige, Hanorer 
Square, W. A General Course : Tuesday and Thursday, from 4 tt 

5 P.M., from May to July. Fee for the Session, a/, a*. The obj«t of 
this course is the study of the causes of diseases, uid of the laethods 
for their prevention. Especial attention will be paid to the requL-e- 
ments of medical officers of health. A few lectures will be givca d 
the consideration of the standards of health and the predinoasf 
causes of disease ; in these man will be considered (a) individually. 
as regards age, sex, temperaments, idiosyncrasies , halats, tee- 
ditary tendencies, etc.; (^) collectively as races, nations, faoiilio. 
The remainder of the course will be devoted to the study of «« 

f)rinciples of hygiene and their applications, as illustrated in the foi 
owing subjects. Countries : climates, soils, etc. ^ Towns : wato- 
supply, sewerage, etc. Utilisation of excreta. Buildings : coo&»d 
air, warming, lighting, ventilation, etc. Food : dietanes in heala 
and disease. Excretions : of skin, lungs, kidneys, digestive tract 
Baths, etc. Dress. Work: bodily and mentaL Protesaons a«s 
and manufactures. Fermentations. Grave-yards, slaughter-hooso. 
etc. Diseases : endemic, epidemic, etc., especially with regard 10 
their prevention. Disinfection. Vital statistics. Legislative enact- 
ments, etc. 

In addition to the ordinary prize medal, prizes to the value of i» 
or less, according to the number of candidates, will be given m was 
class, the qualification for competition being attendance at tvo-toird& 
of the lectures at least. . 

Instruction in the uses of sanitary appliances will be given, «« 
inspection of sanitary works will be made by the class, under tbc 
direction of the professor. 

The introductory lecture will be given on May 9. 

Laboratory Instruction : The course will consist of two parts, aad 
will require daily work for four months. It may be commenced at 
any time during the session, from October to July. 

Fee for the complete course, 12^ la*., exclusive of the expense of 
materials. «. 

Part I. Quantitative Analysis, Professor Williamson, Ph. £. 
F. R. S. Instruction in the methods of quantitative analysis eniploy« 
in hygienic investigations will be given in the Birkbeck Laborataj, 
and will include determinations of sulphuric acid ; phospbwic «» i 
alumina; copper; iron; lime; silica. Determinations of Ash. w***^ 
analysis :— solid residue ; chlorine ; hardness, total and penn««tf • 
free ammonia ; albuminoid ammonia ; nitrates and nitntes (nitro- 
gen) ; iron ; lead and copper. Glucose ; dextrine ; cane-sugar ; sag. 
tannin ; alcohol Determination of carbonic acid in air (PetteiikDltf * 

method). . «. /^ » 

Part II. Practical Hygiene, Professor Corfield. M. A.. M.D. (One-* 

ThU part of the course will be conducted in the hygienic ^J<»^' 
where instruction will be given in the complete examination byo^ 
cal, microscopical, and other methods, of samples of air, '^"l!^ 
various foods, especially flour and bread, milk, butter and aw» 
tea and coffee, alcoholic liquors, etc. The students wjjl «»* 
exercised in the reading of meteorological instruments. The Uks^ 
tories are open daily from 9 a. m. till 4 p.m. (on Saturdays ml 2 ^** 
from October 4th to the end of the Summer Session, with short na- 
tions at Christmas and £kister. 



NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record U published every SatmHay w^^J 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the PukUshert, AnMMei 
Subscription, 17J. ^. ifrte by post, igs, 6d, 

Heading Covers to hold X2 numbers of THE Sakitait W- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had disrtct fr^ * 
Publishers or through any BoohidUr^ price 3*. «««*• 
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ON THE BIGHT OP THE STATE TO 
OBTAIN EABLY INFOBMATION OP 
THE APPEABANCE OP EPIDEMIC 
OB INPBCTIOUS DISEASE IN 'A 
GIVEN DISTBICT — OUGHT THE 
MEDICAL ATTENDANT TO BE THE 
INPOBMEB P * 

BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. 

The right of the State to obtain the earliest pos- 
sible information as to the prevalence of epidemic or 
infectious disease in a given district can scarcely be 
doubted for a single moment, yet at the present time 
there is no law by which that information can be 
gained until fatal cases have occurred, and the 
registrar of deaths gives the note of warning in his 
report to his superior officer. 

Whilst more than 100,000 persons are annually 
sacrificed in this country to the neglect of proper 
sanitary precautions, a consideration of the point 
raised in the Health Department, at the Brighton 
Congress, will not be out of place. 

A resolution was passed at that meeting—' That 
it be recommended to the Council to take into con- 
sideration the desirability of compelling, by legisla- 
tive enactment, medical men attending cases of an 
infectious character to report the same to the medi- 
cal officer of health.' Hence the following observa- 
tions. 

The right of the State to the information is not 
(questioned ; it cannot be reasonably urged that there 
is no case for the exercise of such right in the face 
of the fearful mischief entailed by preventable dis- 
ease, and what is required is the appointment by law 
of a regular informant at its first onset 

It should be considered that into a district com- 
paratively healthy and thickly peopled, a man re- 
covering from small-pox or typhus may locate him- 
self, and in a short time the house he'occupies, the 
sewer he uses, or the privy he frequents, becomes a 
focus from whence the malady may spread to all who 
are prone to take on the disease in question who may 
be exposed to its influence. 

The State has a right to limit this mischief, and 
to do that to an individual establishment which it 
does not hesitate to do to a whole community under 
similar conditions, when they arise in connection 
with intercourse between nations — viz., to establish 
a proper quarantine whilst the mischief is in a nut- 
shell, whilst it may be limited to a single house in a 
given district There is at present no power enabling 
the recognised officer, whose duty it is to control the 
ravages of epidemic disease, to get at the truth and 
find out the strength of his hidden enemy, and to do 
for the house that which we do not hesitate to do for 
a nation. 

If the medical officer of health hears that a form 
of disease, in which he is specially interested, has 
made its appearance in a particular house or place, 
and in consec[uence makes a personal effort to ob- 
tain reliable information, he is told by the occupier 
that the Englishman's house is his castle, and that 
he has no business there. Should he succeed in 
gaining admission, and have an interview with the 
patient, examining into his condition and diagnosing 

* Read before the Social Science Association. 



the disease, without making any communication 
with the ordinary medical attendant, he is liable to 
be brought to the bar of public opinion in the medi- 
cal press, and pointed out as a wrong-doer, as for- 
getful of that etiquette which is so essential in the 
intercourse of professional men one with another. 
In the interests of a whole neighbourhood, it does 
seem urgently required that there should be some 
legislative enactment to remedy this defect, and to 
assist in limiting the spread of infectious disorders, 
without the medical officer of health being liable to 
rebuff and insult in the performance of his duty. 

The Act of 1866 is the first step which was made 
by Parliament to control the personal liberty of the 
subject in the matter of infection. The 38th clause 
of that Sanitary Act imposed penalties upon persons 
who exposed themselves and endangered others 
whilst sufTering under the effects of infectious dis- 
ease. The 39th clause imposed a penalty upon those 
who let houses in which infected persons had been 
residing before they had been cleansed. The State, 
therefore, in 1866, laid down the law that personal 
liberty should be restricted ixi such cases, but it 
made no provision for the compulsory discovery of 
the disease itself. The fact, as to the conunence- 
ment or the particular position of a given case, is 
still liable to be concealed, and the enactments con- 
tained in the Act of 1866, which is now a part of 
the Public Health Act, 1874, makes the discovery 
of the whereabouts of disease much more difficult 
than it was, because some persons find their liberty 
impeded, their comfort interfered with, and their 
pecuniary interests seriously involved, if even the 
rumour of the existence of such disease arises in 
connection with their establishments. 

Rumour does them as much harm as the fact 
itself — ^hence hotel keepers, shopkeepers, lodging- 
house keepers, and even private families, find it to 
their apparent interest to keep the fact of the presence 
of infection in their houses a secret from their most 
intimate friends. It follows, therefore, as a matter of 
course, that the enactments already passed, admir- 
able though they are, do almost as much evil as 
good, and will continue to spread mischief, unless 
an additional clause can be passed into law, by 
which it should become the duty of some recognised 
person to give immediate information of the onset of 
special diseases to the local authority, whose duty it 
is to take public measures for its arrest 

The Legislature of New Zealand have passed a 
law requiring every medical man who becomes cog- 
nisant of the presence of such disease in a given 
household, to give such information to the local 
authority ; and the question immediately arises as to 
whether we should not follow the example which has 
thus been set us by one of our youngest colonies. 

Ought not a legislative enactment to be passed to 
compel medical men attending cases of infectious 
disease to immediately report the same to the medical 
officer of health of the district ? How is the medical 
officer of health in a given district to get the infor- 
mation he so urgently requires as to the presence of 
infection at a given spot, if not from the medical 
attendant, who is probably the first to diagnose the 
disease, and who ought to immediately suggest the 
proper remedies for its localisation? the first of 
which is to inform the local sanitary authority. 

The reports of medical officers of health in all 
parts of the country teem with evidence of the de- 
sirability of such information being afforded to them 
I at an early date ; many of them make the suggestion 
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that medical officers of health should be able to 
demand the information as a right from the medical 
attendant on the case. The subject has, however, 
to be considered in other lights than that with which 
the medical officer of health views it ; and before 
deciding upon the propriety of a legislative enact- 
ment being passed, to make it compulsory upon a 
private medical attendant to give the information 
required, it will be prudent for us to look at its effects 
from some other points of view. 

1. Would the medical officer of health get all the 
information he requires if such a law was made? 
Would he have at command all the information he 
desires, and always be on the trail of the disease 
immediately it made its appearance 1 This question 
must be answered in the negative, because great 
numbers of infectious cases of disease are not even 
now placed under the care of recognised medical 
men. Of these cases, therefore, the medical officer 
of health would get no information ; and if the 
parents or guardians, or the persons affected, were 
anxious to keep the matter secret, they would not 
consult a qualified and registered practitioner, but 
place the case in the hands of some unregistered or 
unqualified person, who would not be amenable to 
the law. Thus the danger to a given neighbourhood 
would be increased, whilst the chances of recovery 
to the patient would be lessened. This result would 
be certain to happen with some lodging-house 
keepers, hotel keepers, and shopkeepers. The prin- 
cipals of most of such places of resort are generally 
anxious to avoid publicity, and keep the presence of 
disease in their establishments a secret from those 
visiting them, and would strongly object to its being 
known to the local authority. 

2. A legislative enactment which applied only to 
medical men in such cases, would act very injuriously 
against the interests of sanitary perfection. The re- 
pression of disease would only act in the same direc- 
tion as at present, viz., by making it still more 
difficult to get at the truth, and harder still to keep a 
district free from the chance of disease spreading in 
it by unsuspected channels. 

3. Such a piece of legislation would also be 
against the interests of the medical profession, by 
giving a bonus to unqualified practitioners, and 
would, therefore, be pecuniarily objectionable to the 
medical profession. 

4. But a still greater objection is to be found in 
the fact that it would to some extent alter the feeling 
of mutual trust and confidence which ought to exist 
between the doctor and the patient. If a medical 
man, in the practice of the profession, becomes aware 
that his patient has broken the laws of his country, 
and that fact has been made known unto him by 
accident in the treatment of the case, and for the 
purpose of enabling the medical attendant to treat it 
more correctly, there is no obligation upon that medi- 
cal man to become a common informer, and to give 
information to the police which might lead to the 
apprehension of the culprit If, however, the medical 
man in attendance is placed in the witness-box and 
is examined as to his knowledge of certain matters 
which may tell against his client, he is not privileged 
to withhold them from the court, but he is not called 
upon to volunteer any information upon such points 
which may criminate his patient unless instructed by 
the judge that he must answer any questions and 
give all the information which is in his power upon 
the point at issue. 

Probably, in the case of a wilful and atrocious 



murder, or in the case of wilful injury inflicted upon 
some unoffending and helpless person, the medical 
man would decline to be the confidant of the wrong- 
doer. Even then, if the information came to him in 
the practice of his profession, it would not be conin 
bonos viores to be passive in the matter, just as a 
barrister who, whilst defending the same man before 
the Court, and who had become aware of his client s 
guilt, would not be called upon to publish it and thus 
ruin his client's chance of escape. There would, 
however, be this difference in the case in point— the 
medical man would not be allowed to plead privilege 
in the witness-box, whilst the barrister's plea would 
be immediately accorded. The medical attendant 
upon a case of scarlatina should be in a similar posi- 
tion to the medical man in the former case— n^i 
called upon to disclose the fact unless he is actually 
interrogated by some one who has a right to demand 
the information. We could scarcely put the medical 
officer of health in the place of the judge and give 
him a judicial authority over his fellow practitioners. 
But still, in the event of such information bem.; 
demanded in a given case and false information 
afforded, it would, if my conclusions arc adopted, be 
only right that the private practitioner should be sub- 
ject to a penalty for so doing. 

I think it, however, imprudent to place restric- 
tions upon the confidence which should exist between 
doctor and patient. The Legislature has ver)' pro- 
perly declined to place the duty of giving information 
to the registrar of births and deaths as to the actual 
fact of a birth or a death upon the medical attendant. 
A medical man is bound to afford information as to 
the cause of death in a given case, because he alone 
is able to certify upon that point, but the fact of the 
death itself has to be communicated to the registrar 
by some other person. To make it incumbent upon 
the medical man alone to give the information was 
felt at the time the Act was passed as likely to 
lead to evils worse than those for the correction of 
which the Registration Act was passed, and, as it 
became necessary to place the duty somewhere, it 
was not necessary to include in the enactment two 
classes of persons whilst one class was sufficient It 
would not conduce to perfect knowledge to enact a 
law which should compel medical men to give in- 
formation to medical officers of health. Another 
class of persons would have to be included in the 
Act, and as that other class would be cognisant of 
every case known to the medical attendant, it is not 
necessary for perfect knowledge to make both contri- 
bute the information. 

It is certainly important that medical officers of 
health should have the earliest possible information 
as to the appearance of infectious disease in their 
district, and that early measures should . in all cases 
be taken by the local sanitary authority for its locali- 
sation and for preventing its spread, and for its 
eventual destruction. 

This information is at present not forthcoming. 
The domestic and the social habits of the people are 
in opposition to the promulgation of the required 
information. The privacy of the family circle is at 
present so sacred that the medical officer of health 
has no correct and certain means of getting at the 
truth. Yet, just as in the case of a birth or a death, 
there is always some one besides the medical atten- 
dant who becomes cognisant of the fact almost as 
soon as, and often long before, the medical man; and 
who stands in the position of parent or guardian, or 
who is responsible to the patient himself for the 
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correct governance of the household during the ill- 
ness of the head of the establishment There is 
always some one responsible for the sick person's 
safe keeping, and that person should be obliged to 
afford the requisite information to the medical officer 
of health. It is recognised on all hands that the 
registrar of births and deaths is entitled to demand 
the information as to a birth or a death from a par- 
ticular class of persons, and there can be no reason- 
able objections made to the same class of persons 
being obliged to give information to the medical 
officer of health, as to the occasion of a case of in- 
fectious disease in their establishment as soon as it 
comes to their knowledge. 

Indeed, the law is already in force as to disease 
of a similar character among cattle. The owner is 
obliged to give immediate notice to the inspector of 
his district in the event of infectious disease appear- 
ing on a particular farm, and the inspector at once 
visits the place and gives his instructions. It is no 
argument against the law that, as far as cattle dis- 
eases are concerned, it is useless towards prevention, 
because the laws which regulate the spread of in- 
fectious diseases among cattle are all but totally dis- 
regarded by the farmer, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions given by the inspector. But the fact of the 
law remains, and there is no reason whatever why 
the rule, which has been made absolute in the case 
of cattle, should not have a similar effect as regards 
human beings. 

Any medical man holding a public appointment 
of any kind would assuredly find it to his interest to 
give the requisite information to the medical officer 
of health of cases which he met with in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and no sacred tie would in such 
cases be interfered with and no possibly injury could 
arise ; but these cases are not the most dangerous. 
Neither the privacy of the family circle, nor the 
privileges of a profession, ought to be a bar to the 
enactment of beneficent laws, if there was no other 
way of reaching the evil ; the enactment making it 
compulsory upon the parent or guardian or the 
occupier of the premises in question to give the 
requisite information, would meet the case and be 
sufficient for the purpose, whilst the fact that the 
medical attendant would be bound, if interrogated 
hy a proper authority, to answer correctly, would 
prevent the chance of frequent jattempts being made 
to keep medical officers of health in the dark as to 
the actual presence of particular diseases in given 
spots, and be ample for the purpose. 

A question is sometimes most broadly put as to 
why a medical man, being a public servant, should 
not be bound to give the required information 1 It 
is said that the medical man is bound to attend upon 
the public when called upon, and that he ought, 
therefore, to be called upon to give information which 
niay protect the public from the danger which 
infectious diseases produce to the community at 
large. 

The argfument, however, is not sound, for the 
medical man is not a public servant, and cannot be 
called upon to attend upon a given case, unless he 
sees fit to do so. He is no more called upon by law 
to visit a sick person than a lawyer is called upon to 
defend a blackguard before a bench of magistrates, 
whether he will or no ; or a baker to let a beggar 
have bread without paying for it ; or a butcher to let 
a poor person have the best meat in his shop when 
he knows that the person in question cannot pay 
for it. 



The public servant, such as is the union medical 
officer, or the surgeon to a dispensary or a public 
hospital, whilst performing his public duties, is in a 
different position, and might be called upon to give 
the requisite information without loss of dignity, and 
without betraying the privacy of the family circle, or 
breaking the tie which ought to exist between doctor 
and patient ; but the public servants are not equal to 
the occasion. 

There is a class of cases in which it is rightly 
insisted on that information must be aflforded at 
once, viz., in the invasion of the country by a fresh 
outbreak of cholera or plague ; in such cases it must 
be the duty of the medical attendant to give such 
information at once to the medical officer of health, 
because in such cases the medical man is certain to 
be the first to get the knowledge of the fact itself. It 
could scarcely happen that any medical man. or any 
family would decline to give the medical officer of 
health the required informatii*n under such circum- 
stances. This duty is rightly demanded at our out- 
ports. The small amount of possible private wrong 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of a great 
public benefit. 

The Local Government Board, in the general 
order, November 11, 1872, consider it desirable that 
the guardians should instruct their clerk to copy 
from the district medical officer's report-book the 
new cases which are reported at each meeting of the 
guardians, and forward the same promptly and 
regularly to the medical officer of health withm the 
union. 

* It is very important' (says the order) * that this 
information should reach the medical officer of health 
without delay ; and the board trust that arrange- 
ments will be made for the regular transmission of 
the copies referred to as early as practicable after 
each meeting. The board also recommend that the 
guardians should request the poor law medical officer 
to give the medical officer of health, or inspectors of 
nuisances acting within their respective districts, the 
earliest possible information of dangerous cases of 
infectious disease under their charge.' 

These orders are comparatively useless for the 
purpose : they only recommend that clerks to boards 
of guardians should do that which it is notorious that 
clerks do not do. It only reconunends that cases of 
dangerous disease should be reported to the medical 
officer of health, whilst it is absolutely necessary that 
all cases should be so reported whether dangerous 
or otherwise. However, whilst the Local Govern- 
ment Board is not in earnest in affording early in- 
formation for its own officers, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the general public, or even boards of 
guardians themselves, will act more energetically. 

Whether Parliament will force on the Local Go- 
vernment officials more work than the heads of that 
department think to be required in the case, remains 
to be seen ; it is certain that clerks to local boards 
and boards of guardians will not do additional work 
without additional pay ; and imtil the country is more 
bountiful, or indeed more just, towards its sanitary 
staff than is the case at present, I much doubt 
whether legislative enactment, even in the direction 
indicated, will bring satisfactory results. 

The Move of his subject' enables the medical 
officer of health, par excellence^ to triumph over many 
obstacles ; he does so from real love of his work ; 
but the majority of men only follow a particular pro- 
fession as a means of livelihood, and it is not to be 
expected that they will continue to perform gratuitous 
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work for the benefit of the public alone, and with the 
natural result to themselves of public odium and ill- 
jnerited abuse. Any legislative action, therefore, 
which provides extra work for local government 
officials must also provide for extra pay ; if informa- 
tion of a special kind is also expected from private 
individuals of any profession, those persons ought to 
be paid for it. Let it be made incumbent upon the 
parent or guardian, or the head of an establishment, 
to give immediate notice to the medical officer of 
health of the advent of infectious disease in a given 
house. The medical officer of health should also 
have power given him to apply to the private medical 
attendant in a given case for such information as he 
may really require after the knowledge of that case 
has reached him. In such case the medical attendant 
furnishing* a report should be entitled to a fee for it, 
and it should be obligatory upon the reporter to make 
a true answer to his interrogator. 

A regulation of this kind would provide for the 
immediate discovery of all infectious diseases, and 
thus would place upon the medical officer of health 
the responsibility of advising measures for preventing 
its further extension, and for taking such measures 
as he may deem requisite for the safety of the com- 
monwealth; whilst the ordinary medical attendant 
would restrict his duty to the case of his patient and 
his patient's friends alone, and save him from the 
evil consequences which would follow if he were 
obliged to be a common informer. 

In thus putting the case before the Association, for 
the purpose of eliciting the opinion of the members, 
I have set forth my own ideas, and not the views 
which seemed to govern the meeting at Brighton.. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Adam 
Scott said he thought the meeting would like to 
know what was done in Holland in reference to 
contagious diseases, and he had written to Dr. 
Egeling, a member of the medical profession, there 
who had favoured him with the following reply : — 

' In the law that regulates the practice of medicine 
(1865) the sixth article says, " They (/>. the medical 
men) are to give immediately, and at least within 
three days, notice to the medical inspector of their 
province, and to the mayor and aldermen, whenever 
they observe a disease that is dangerous to public 
health."' 

' It is left to the judgment of the medical man if 
any disease be dangerous to public health. The 
contagious diseases upon which it bears, are asiatic 
cholera, typhus and typhoid fever, small-pox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and measles. Afterwards dysentery 
was added to the lists. So it cannot be denied that 
in the sense of the law these diseases at least belong 
to the class which are dangerous to public health. 
Now the 19th article of that law commands that the 
head of the family, the keeper of a common lodging- 
house, the captain or master of a ship, the director of 
an institution of public charity (orphan houses, poor 
houses, hospitals, etc.), or of a prison, etc., in which 
a contagious disease occur, must give notice of it to 
the mayor within twenty-four hours after the 
existence of the contagious diseases comes to their 
knowledge. 

'According to article 20 the houses in which such 
a disease occurs are to be marked by the authority 
of the mayor with a paper, on which the words 
' contagious disease' and the name of the disease are 
printed in large letters. 

' By article 14, the inhabitants of a house or a 
vessel in which contagious disease occurs are 



prohibited from going to school within eight days 
after the disease has ceased to exist in the house or 
vessel, according to a written declaration of a 
medical man. When within these eight days the 
house, etc. has been thoroughly disinfected, accord- 
ing to the rules given in a by-law, the prohibition 
ceases. ^The article does not bear upon schools in 
which there are only children above twelve years of 
age when the disease is measles or diphtheria. 

' You see that by these two laws there is a double 
notice given to the authorities, one by the medical 
man and one by the head of the family. Of course 
there is a punishment for omission as well for the 
medical man as for the head of the family. 

' When the medical inspector! sees that a con- 
tagious disease has become epidemic in any locality, 
he is bound by article 20 to give notice of the 
epidemic to the mayor. The mayor then must give 
public notice of the existence of the epidemic, and 
must publish weekly the number of deaths caused by 
it when it is an epidemic of measles, and also the 
number of persons attacked when it is an epidemic 
of one of the other diseases. He knows the number 
of deaths because the medical men are bound (by 
article 5 of the law of 1865, above mentioned,} to 
give a certificate of the cause of every death occur- 
ring in their practice. 

'Truly not all the cases of contagious disease 
are made known; they are concealed sometimes. 
But more and more people accommodate themselves 
to the law, and it is clear that for concealing there 
must be co-operation between the medical man and 
the head of the family.' 

Mr. Brudenell Carter was of opinion that in 
cases of infectious disease a registered medical prac- 
titioner on entering upon the case would be com- 
petent to give due notice of its nature, and if no 
medical practitioner were employed, that then the 
owner of the house should do so. 

Dr. Buchanan said there was great practical 
advantage in the double arrangement adopted in 
Holland. Supposing a penalty were imposed on 
persons omitting to give information, there would be 
an anxiety on the part of the authorides to be first 
in giving it in order to escape the penalty. He 
thought the householder might be the informant, it 
being in the interest of the public to do so. He 
hoped that some day there would be a registration 
of disease which would bear comparison with the 
registration of deaths. It would be a great advan- 
tage that the medical officer should be bound '0 
communicate the fact of the existence of contagious 
disease to the householder in order that the latter 
may communicate it to an authority. 

Mr. Wanklyn entirely agreed that the private 
medical man should not be called upon to furnish 
information about diseases of any kind. It was not 
just to call upon a medical man to inform. He was 
not employed by the public, but an individual, to 
whom he was indebted. The law should enact that 
the individual or head of the family should giye the 
information, and ought to presume that he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the fact of its existence. The 
medical officer of health, being a public officer, should 
g^t the information as best he could. 

Mr. Walford thought that the medical atten- 
dant should be compelled to give information to 
some accessible quarter, and if it were made com- 
pulsory on him to give information the «ij^ 
would pass away altogether. He thought registered 
nurses should be asked to afford information. 
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Mr. S. S. Alford thought it would strengthen 
the hands of medical men if there wpre compulsory 
enforcement of regulations preventing the extension 
of contagious diseases. If medical officers of health 
could be called in to strengthen the medical man's 
hands in accomplishing this, a great '*dcal of the 
prevention of the spread of disease might be 
effected. 

Mr. Alfred Haviland said that the medical 
men would be only too anxious to report cases of 
contagious and infectious diseases to the medical 
oflBcers of health if it were made law to do so, at 
the same time he would not make the information 
public. He thought that directly a case of infec- 
tion was known it should be written down, its nature 
indicated, and given at once to the head of the 
house, with an intimation that he was responsible, 
knowing the disease, and should communicate at 
once to the medical officer of health. The medical 
profession would willingly accord all information if 
protected by the law ; but the public mind must be 
educated to the social and sanitary importance of 
the question. 

Mr. Harvey, a member of the Hampstead 
Vestry, said that he felt that for the medical men to 
give the information would place them in an in- 
vidious position ; and it was thought that if it were 
obligatory on every medical man in attendance on 
any person suffering from infectious disease to give 
notice in writing to the head of the family, or some 
relation or friend, within a certain period from the 
time of the disease becoming known, and also 
making it compulsory on the head of the house to 
give notice to the medical officer, that would relieve 
the medical man from the odium of having to give 
information, and would prevent the head of the 
house saying he did not know of the existence of 
disease. 

Mr. William Clode thought that the medical 
attendant in these cases should give, in a printed 
form, to the householder, information of the disease 
prevailing, and throw upon him the onus of inform- 
ing the authorised official. 

Dr. Dudfield thought that it was the duty of the 
medical maa attending a case to give such informa- 
tion to the head of a house as he gave when writing 
out a death-certificate, or a vaccination -pa per. Some 
time ago there was an alarm in Kensington of 
epidemic scarlet fever. He put himself in commu- 
nication with every medical man in the parish, with 
the view of testing what amount of information 
could be obtained even under cover of ' confidential ' 
of the disease said to be existing. From 250 letters 
he did not get fifty answers, and the information 
was of a general negative character. If it were 
macle compulsory it would soon be obtained. What 
was wanted was a proper system of isolation to pre- 
vent the spread of disease. At present there was 
great difficulty in getting cases removed. 

Mr. Storr said it would be well to know whether 
the profession — the private practitioners as repre- 
sented by the British Medical Association — had 
come to any opinion themselves on this subject, for 
it seemed to him that if indicated by a vote that 
they were prepared to concur in any legislative pro- 
vision Parliament might propose, such an exprcssiorf 
of opinion would soon result in the passing of a 
measure on the subject 

The Chairman said that he foresaw no real 
difficulty in obtaining information from the medical 
profession, when such information is to be usefully 



applied. Twenty-two years ago he made an attempt 
to collect records of epidemic diseases in this country, 
and introduced for the first time a system of regis- 
tration of disease. At one period as many as fifty 
medical men were engaged making and recording 
observations for him in their localities, and the posts 
of observation extended from St. Mary's, Scilly, to 
Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands. Most valuable 
information was, in this way, obtained, and, indeed, 
by these records the history of the commencement 
of the fatal disease diphtheria in this country was 
originally written in a report to him by Mr. Reid, of 
Canterbury, of the disease as it appeared at the 
village of Ash, under the name of the * Ash fever.' 
His view coincided with that of Dr. Buchanan — 
that the double system which is legalised in Hol- 
land, and which places on the medical attendant 
and on the head of the family the conjoint duty of 
giving the desired information, is by far the best. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



WHITECHAPEIi AND THE ARTISANS' 
DWELIiINQS ACTS. 

Following closely after the official inquiry at 
Birmingham, another has been held in Whitechapel, 
respecting a much more crowded, but at the same 
time more limited area, which is situated partly in 
Whitechapel and partly in the Limchouse district 
The area in question comprises 6J acres, is peopled 
by 4i35o persons, and occupied by 444 dwellings, 
besides som2 buildings which will not be removed ; 
so that the density of population amounts to as many 
as 644 per acre. The entire outlay is estimated at 
110,500/., of which 56,000/. would probably be re- 
covered in respect of ground-rents, leaving its net 
cost to be 54,500/. Mr. Liddle stated that the death- 
rate in that portion which is situated in the White- 
chapel district varied between 38 and 41 per 1,000 
population, whilst in the whole of the district it was 
only 26. This district furnishes the lai-gest comple- 
ment of fever cases in the whole metropolis. A 
recent return from Homerton Hospital shows that, 
out of the last 95 fever cases sent there, 60 came 
from Whitechapel. We still think, however, there 
must be some error in Mr. Liddeirs statement, as 
in the supplement to the thirty-sixth annual re- 
port of the Registrar-General the rate is returned 
at 30 for the years 186 1-7 1, after due allowance is 
made for deaths in hospitals. It is true that 
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the death-rate of that part of the area which is 
situated in the Aldgate district is reported to be 59 
per 1,000, but this enormous mortality will not 
balance the account The deaths, as might have 
been expected, were chiefly caused by consumption, 
scrofula, and epidemic diseases, and occurred in ex- 
cessive proportion amongst women and children. 

The medical evidence in support of the scheme 
proved the unhealthy and overcrowded state of the 
area ; that the mortality from chest affections, in- 
cluding consumption, in one part was as high as 70 
per cent, of the total deaths ; that all epidemic 
diseases were unusually fatal as compared with other 
localities.; that in 1866 cholera caused a large 
number of deaths, and prevailed for a long time ; 
and that consumption and other diseases indicative 
of deficient supply of air and other defective sanitary 
arrangements were most common. Mr. Liddle 
stated that the overcrowding was so bad in some of 
the courts, that there were only 3 J square yards for 
each of the inhabitants, and that as many as 302 
houses were completely unfit for human habitation, 
so that he had never seen so large a space within the 
metropolis containing so many dwellings which were 
not habitable. The Rev. J. Matthews, a Roman 
Catholic priest, gave evidence as to the defective 
sanitary and other arrangements being productive 
not only of injury to health, but also to the morals of 
the inhabitants. 

The comparatively low death-rate reported by 
Mr. Liddle, large as it is in comparison with that of 
London generally, is not so great as might have 
been expected — nay, calculated — from the density of 
the population. The Registrar-General, in the sup- 
plement above mentioned, states that, comparing the 
mortality of different districts with their density of 
population, it was found that the number of deaths 
did not increase in all cases as their density, but 
more nearly 'as the sixth root of their density.' 
Thus in 345 districts, with a population of 186 
persons to a square mile, or 139 square yards to each 
person, the observed and calculated mortality was 
19*16 per 1,000, whilst in 137 groups having one 
person to each 97 square yards, the observed mor- 
tality was 21*88, and the calculated 20*87 ; ^"^ 47 dis- 
tricts in which there was one person to each 46 
square yards, the observed mortality was 24*90, and 
the calculated 25*02 ; and in the 9 districts where 
the density of population equalled one person to 
each 28 yards, the observed mortality was 28*08, and 
the calculated death precisely the same. In Man- 
chester and Liverpool, where the density is greater, 
the mortality is also greater, being as high as 38*62 
in the latter city. These calculations do not, of 
course, apply to the Waterloo and Peabody buildings, 
because they are not occupied by the lowest classes 
of the population ; because of their good sanitary 
arrangements ; and through th^ comparatively good 
social and domestic habits which the rules in force 
in these dwellings impose upon their inhabitants. 



Keeping these calculations in view, we are glad to 
observe that the Metropolitan Board of Works do 
not propose to accommodate the whole of the 4,330 
persons now living in this area, but has only made 
provision for not less than 3,600 ; but there is no 
doubt, unless some stringent rules are enforced by 
the Whitechapel Board, that a far larger number 
will crowd into the new dw^ellings. As one acre 
will be occupied by streets, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the remainder — about two and a-haif acres 
— will be devoted to open spaces for light and air, and 
for playgrounds for children, the death-rate of the 
future inhabitants should be very considerably re- 
duced. The sanitary conveniences should be as 
strong, simple, and cheap as possible, consistent with 
efficiency, as they are certain to be badly used and 
kept. 

One serious question mil arise as to the localities 
in which those who cannot find space in the recon- 
structed buildings will live. For years past the 
overcrowding in Whitechapel has increased, in con- 
sequence of the number of houses pulled down for 
the various improvements which have been made, 
especially those in connection with the roads from 
Shoreditch to Whitechapel Road, and from thence to 
Commercial Road. This improvement will still 
further diminish the number of houses for the poor, 
and adjacent districts are therefore likely to suffer 
from the ejected population, because, as we have 
mentioned, the death-rate increases with increased 
density, unless proper sanitary arrangements are 
carried out to counteract it to the greatest extent ; 
and as the basis of these improvements rests upon 
improved dwellings, we must expect a higher death- 
rate somewhere else, until the metropolitan im- 
provements are sufficiently carried out to counter- 
balance as far as possible this source of death. The 
benefit to be derived from the reconstruction of the 
slums of London can scarcely be exaggerated, and 
we therefore believe when they have been swept 
away, and proper dwellings erected in their stead, 
that not only the mortality but the sickness amongst 
the working classes will be most materially reduced. 



Uotcs 0f Ibe Mefih. 

Mr. T. J. Dyke, of Merthyr Tydfil, was appointed 
high constable of the town on May 2, and reappointed 
medical officer of health for two years on May 3. 

On the 29th ult. Sir Titus Salt presented the town of 
Saltaire with Congregational Sunday-schools, which had 
cost 9,000/. in building. 

The medical practitioners at Huddersfield have resolred 
to petition the House of Lords against one of the danses 
in the Huddersfield Improvement Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, which directs that any medical gentleman who 
attends a person suffering from infections disease mnj4 
report the case to the mSical officer of health, and if he 
does not he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding loT. 
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The Corporation of Cork has appointed a committee 
to inquire ana report whether the provisions of the Artisans* 
Dwellings Improvement Act shall be put in force in deal- 
ing with the courts and alleys of that city. 

The Qteen has conferred the honour of the Com- 
panionship of the Civil Division of the Order of the Bath 
on Mr. John Simon, F.R.S., medical officer of the Fnvy 
Council, and of the Local Government Board. 

The Winchester Town Council have decided to light 
all the public buildings and street lamps with petroleum 
instead of gas, as now used. The contract has been 
undertaken by a firm at Poole, and a great saving will, it 
is said, be effected. The contractors have given the in- 
habitants an illustration of their system by lighting the 
principal lamps in the High-street, which gave great 
satisfaction. 

At a parish meeting at Aveling, near Romford, Sir 
T. B. I^nnard, Bart., oHered himself for the vacant offices 
of parish clerk and sexton, and was unanimously elected. 
Sir Thomas explained that he had come forward because 
both offices were freehold in law, a man ^vhen once ap- 
pointed being irremovable except for gross misconduct, and 
his desire was that the parish should be spared any trouble 
which might possibly arise from such a state of things. At 
the same time he asked the vestry to choose a deputy for 
him, and this they did, appointing a man named James 
Pepper. 

Lord Hatherley presided on the 3nl inst. at a 
public meeting, held in the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster Abbey, to consider the best means of placing the 
Westminster Nurses' Home, an institution in which the 
late Lady Augusti Stanley took much interest, on a solid 
and permanent basis. Letters were read from Dean 
Stanley, expressing his views on the subject ; from the 
Duke of Westminster, with a donation of 500/. ; and from 
Lord Overstone and Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., contributing 
100/. each. The amount required is about 15,000/. There 
was a fund in hand of 1,500/. Subscriptions promised 
amount to over 1,300/., including 300/. from the chair- 
man. A resolution was passed in support of the object of 
the meeting, and a committee appointed to carry it out. 

CITY PUMPS. 

We heartily wish that Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the 
medical officer for the City of London, had the same 
power of taking proceedings against the managers of public 
pumps a«« against the proprietors of private wells. He has 
succeeded in summarily compelling the owner of a polluted 
well in Victoria Street to refrain from using the well-water 
for drinking purposes, or at least to give an undertaking to 
that effect. The Aldgite pump, of which he exposed the 
dangerous character last year, and which Dr. Saunders 
has just indicted publicly and strongly in the same sense, 
continues to spout poison. We trust that its career will 
not last much longer. 

INCREASE IN MEDICAL AND SANITARY 

GRANTS. 

According to a recent return we find that, under the 
head of Poor-law Unions, the contributions in aid of the 
salaries of medical and sanitary officers have increased from 
14,727/. in 1873 'o 60,000/. in 1876. In aid of the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics a contribution was made 
for the first time in 1874, and is now estimated at 333,000/. 
Another entirely new item is a grant in aid of the registrars 
of births and deaths, recommended by the Local Taxation 
Committee in 1874, and allowed for the first time in 1875. 
This contribution stands at 10,000/. Scotland receives 
this year for pauper lunatics 64,000/. ; Ireland gets 13,500/. 
towards the salaries of sanitary officers, and for the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics 78,000/. 



JUDICIOUS ADULTERATION. 
In one of our previous numbers we referred to a decision 
of the Town Council of Bath not to appoint a public analyst, 
and the refusal has brought forth the fruits which might 
have been expected. The Mayor lately brought up a 
report to the effect that a milkman had admitted that he 
carried two milk cans, one containing pure milk for sale in 
the outskirts of Bath, which are situated in the county where 
there is an analyst ; and the other containing milk adulter- 
ated with 20 per cent, of water, which was sold in the 
city, for which there is no analyst. One of the councillors 
said that any private person could have the milk he bought 
analysed, although there is no one appointed for Bath, but 
he omitted to say that the person intending to have it 
analysed must go tlirough the necessary formalities, of 
which he would most probably be ignorant, and also pay 
for the analysis. Some butter which was known to be 
adulterated was also sold in Bath as prime Dorset. Two 
samples of the milk were purchased by the superintendent 
of police, and when the man was summoned he gave the 
above-mentioned explanation as to the difference of the 
milk in the two cases. The attempted justification for the 
non-appointment of an analyst in Bath shows that the 
Town Council, having committed themselves to a wrong 
course, intend to adhere to it. The only cure we can see 
for such conduct is publicity, unless indeed it should 
happen that some one or more of the councillors and their 
families be attacked with typhoid from watered milk, 
when they will perhaps see the error of their ways. 

A somewhat singular quarterly report has also just 
been presented to the Bradford Town Council by the 
borough analyst, Mr. Rimmington, F.C.S. He reports on 
thirty samples, 10 of which were milk, 25 of confectionery. 
One of the samples of milk was adulterated, and two of 
the packets of confectionery were * coloured with chromate 
of lead.' There is no mention made of any summons 
having been taken out, but on the contrary, Mr. Rim- 
mington says * the result of this analysis will, I trust, be 
regarded as satisfactory.' Dr. Ryegate, also, the analyst 
for St. George's-in-the-East, reports that he has analysed 
25 samples of food during the quarter. The cocoa was 
mixed with 50 per cent, of sugar and starch, the isinglass 
was carefully prepared gelatine (patented), one of coffee 
was mixed with 35 per cent, of chicory, and one of the 
samples of milk was very poor, but the others were up to 
the average. He * considered the return to be highly 
satisfactory,' and did not recommend any prosecution. 
Truly the vagaries of some analysts are somewhat incom- 
prehensible. 

THE TREATMENT OF NUISANCES. 
In an excellent report of Mr. North on the health of 
the City of York, he ix>ints out that the whole sanitary 
legislation under which local authorities deal with nuisances 
and other causes of disease clearly indicates that their 
action must be based on the sole consideration of the 
health of the community, and that for this reason their 
directions may at times seem to conflict with the opinions 
and even the interests of builders and owners. He says, 
• Keeping this fact in view, and remembering that much of 
the work being in the nature of repairs, for this reason falls 
into the hands of workmen of whom much sanitary know- 
ledge is not to be expected, it seems to me essential as a 
preliminary step that the notices to owners should clearly in- 
dicate the sanitary defects to be remedied — that they should 
be full and comprehensive, clearly and in detail indicate, not 
only the alterations required, but the best method to be 
adoptetl. To this want of detail and the absence of super- 
vision is due, no doubt, in some measure, the imperfect 
(in a sanitary point of view) character of much of the work 
hitherto done. In my weekly reports I have repeatedly 
pointed out examples of these defects. I revert to the 
subject with a view, if possible, of securing more clearness 
of aim on the part of all concerned, and a fuller recognition 
of the special object and character of sanitary work. 
Owners of property who are called upon to make altera- 
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lions, often at a considerable cost, for the purpose of im- 
proving the sanitary condition of their property, have not 
always at command the information requisite to enable 
them to adopt the best and most approved methods. For 
this reason they are entitled, and have a right to expect, 
from the local authority, full and complete guidance, not 
simply as to what is required to be done, but the most 
satisfactory method of carrying out the work, so that if 
possible they may not for long periods be called upon to 
alter or renew their work. This end, which is of the 
utmost importance, can only be secured by a careful con- 
sideration of the sanitary necessities of each case, and the 
service of such notices as shall clearly indicate the most 
efficient method to be adopted to abate the nuisance in 
question. If this is done, the neglect of their adoption will 
^ift the responsibility from the board, and leave the owner 
little ground of complaint when required to remedy defects 
arising from his own neglect, in the first instance, to carry 
out the orders of the board. The responsibility cast on 
local authorities by recent legislation has raised the care of 
the public health to the first rank of importance in their 
duties ; demanding the most constant and watchful care 
alike on the part of authorities and their officers, that so 
far as possible the large powers with which they are in- 
vested may be used with skill and foresight for the public 
good ; a task of no slight difficulty, and not to be lightly 
undertaken.' 

DISGRACEFUL STATE OF THE INMATES OF 
AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

At the monthly meeting of the Salford School Board, 
a report was brought up by a sub-committee which had 
been appointed to visit the children sent to the St. Joseph's 
Roman Catholic Industrial School. The sub-committee 
had been appointed in consequence of some of the parents 
complaining of the great neglect exhibited by the school 
officials. When the boys were drawn up, the sub-com- 
mittee were struck with their sickly appearance, and the 
immense percentage, about one in five, who were suffering 
from ophthalmia. On carefully examining the children 
whose parents complained, they were found to be swarm- 
ing with vermin and very dirty, and one had an open sore 
on his leg which was not covered even with a rag, although 
he suffered much pain from the friction of his clothes. 
On examining: the doimitorics they found the linen very 
dirty, and the beds swarming with fleas. In the sick ward 
were five boys, all out of bed and standing up, because 
there was no other furniture in ihe room besides the beds. 
There was no special attendant for the sickroom, and the 
boys were as dirty and as much infested with fleas and lice 
as the others. On one occasion a copy of the following 
letter was written on the black board in the schoolroom : 
* We are very well and very happy, and we cannot be 
too thankful to the reverend father for his continual kind- 
ness to us.' One of those who had complained brought 
a letter to the School Board which was word for word like 
the above, and said that his boy could not write, although 
it purported to come from him. Some of the boys were 
sent out every Saturday in their Sunday clothes with 
begging-boxes soliciting alms, and said that they went into 
the public-houses to beg for the school. The girls' school 
was better conducted, and the children were in much 
better health, but their heads were found to be swarming 
with vermin. 

One of the sub-committee said that the report was much 
too mild, * as the appearance of the children and the whole 
of the premises were of such a nature that he must say 
that it was a disgrace to our conmion civilisation.' In 
answer to a question, the clerk to the board said that they 
had no control whatever over the children, and therefore 
it was resolved that a copy of the report be sent to the 
Home Office, with a request that a Government inspector 
should be directed to make the necessary inquiries. It 
was also resolved that a committee be appointed to pay as 
frequent visits to this and all similar schools as the board 
may deem necessar}'. 



This case shows the necessity for frequent inspection of 
such schools by the boards which send children to than, 
and there can be but little doubt that, after the actire 
School Board visitors have managed to get the children, 
sent to an industrial school for a certain term, a continued 
oversight is considered unnecessary. After the shocking 
disclosures in this instance, it is to be hoped that frequent 
visits will be made by committees, 50 as to put a stop to. 
such inhumanity, and prevent the children from being 
compelled to write falsehoods to their parents for the pur- 
pose of hiding the real state of things from the outside 
world. It appears that the ophthalmia was spread from 
child to child by the use of the same washhouse and the 
same towel, and we would advise visitors in all cases where 
this disease prevails to inquire into the arrangements for 
personal ablution. 

THE REGISTRATION OF INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The following letter has been recently addressed to 
the President of the Local Government Board by the North 
Western Association of Medical Officers of Health. 

*To the Right Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, M.P., President of 

the Local Government Board. 

* Sir, — The undersigned officers and members of the 
North Western Association of Medical Officers of Healdi 
desire to draw your attention to the great necessity which 
exists for a system of registration of diseases, and espe- 
cially of dangerous infectious diseases. It is with the 
dangerous infectious diseases the undersigned are most 
specially concerned, and they desire to record their convic- 
tion that until the reporting of cases of dangerous infectioos 
disease is made compulsory, sanitary authorities Mrill remain, 
as they now are, wholly unable to cope with outbreaks of 
epidemic disease. In the great majority of cases it is onlj 
when a death has actually occurred from dangerous infec- 
tious disease that the sanitary authority is made aware of 
the presence of the disease in the district. In the meantune 
valuable lives are endangered, epidemics gain a start 
upon those charged with the duty of suppressing them 
which can never be redeemed, and sanitary authoiities 
toil in vain afler outbreaks which they can never overtake. 
The undersigned are strongly of opinion that it should be 
made compulsory upon registered medical practitioners and 
householders to report all cases of dangerous infectious 
disease to the local sanitary authority, in order that the 
local executive may take such measures and give such 
advice as the exigencies of the case may require. We 
have the honour to be, Sir, yours obediently, (Signed) 
Henry H. Vernon, M.D., chairman; Samuel Buckley, 
F.R.C.S., Chectham Hill; Francis Vacher, M.O.tt, 
Birkenhead; G. A. Kenyon, M.B., Chester; Benjamin 
Carrington, M.D.Ed., F.R.S.E., Barton (Urban) Board; 
G. Mac Gill, L.R.C.P., etc., Litdeborough and Waidle; 
Charles Estcourt, F.C.S., City Analyst, Manchester; 
F. Ilderton, M.R.C.P., etc., Fairfield, Manchester;!. 
Maule Sutton, M.D., Oldham ; W. H. Barr, L.R.C.P.. 
L.R.C.S., L.A.H., Bury; William Hugh Hughes, 
M. R. C. S. , L. S. A. , Ashton-under-Lyne ; Frederick P. 
Weaver, M.D., Frodsham ; and Edward Kennedy, B.A, 
M.R.CS., L.S.A., Gorlon.* 

THE QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS IN DUBLIN AND SEVEN LARGE 
IRISH TOWNS. 

During the quarter ending April i, 1876, there were 
registered in Dublin 2,429 births, being equal to the an- 
nual rate of 31 per 1,000 population, whilst for the same 
period the birth-rate was 38 per 1,000 in London, 33 in 
Edinburgh, and 40 in Glasgow. The deaths were 2,695» 
or at the enormous rate of 34 per 1,000 inhabitants, on the 
census of 187 1, so that there were considerably more deaths 
registered than births. Now, considering that the popuUtioa 
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of Dublin and its suburban districts was returned in 1 87 1 
as consisting, of 314,666 persons who were living on 10,050 
statute acres, or only 31 persons per acre, this immense 
mortality is simply appalling. In some other large Irish 
cities the ratio of deaths to population was not less, as the 
annual rate of mortality in Cork was 34 ; in I^imerick, 38 ; 
m Galway, 26 ; and in Waterford, 25 ; whilst in London- 
derry and Sligo it was only 21 per 1,000. 

The annual death-rate during the corresponding period 
was 25 in London, 25 in Edinburgh, and 30 in Glasgow ; 
so that excessive as we have always considered the mor- 
tality of Glasgow to be, it compares very favourably with 
that of Dublin and some of the other large Irish cities. 
We have not seen, and have not the necessary data at 
hand for calculating, the normal death-rate of Dublin, and 
therefore cannot teU how far this mortality has been caused 
by emigration of its youthful population ; but after making 
every possible allowance for overcrowding in some parts of 
the city, and for the effects of poverty and vice, we could 
scarcely have believed such a death-rate possible in the 
United Kingdom. 

The deaths from zymotic diseases were as high as 5 '6 
per annum in each 1,000 population, partly from the 
prevalence of whooping-cough. There were 64 deaths 
from fever, and an equal number from scarlet fever ; so 
that the excessive number of deaths were not even chiefly 
caused by these diseases, as we might have expected, 
from the prevalence of fever in Ireland. The proportion 
from bronchitis and convulsions was very large, yiz-i 29*3 
per cent. ; about 1 1 per cent, of the deaths were registered 
from phthisis, and about half as many from other tuber- 
cular diseases. The annual ratio of deaths from the seven 
principal zymotic diseases was 2*1 per 1,000 population in 
Belfast, 4*2 in Cork, and 4*6 in Limerick. 

The ages at death afford some clue to the enormous 
mortality, as we find that out of the 2,695 deaths no less 
than 933 occurred in children under five years old, or 112 
per 1,000 children living at that age, whilst for London it 
is about 87 per 1,000. Between five and fifteen years of 
age the mortality per 1,000 living at that age-period was 
10 ; of those living between fifteen and twenty it was 7*3 ; 
so that the total annual mortality under twenty was 37 per 
1,000. Between twenty and forty it was 15*3, between 
forty and sixty 31*3, and between sixty and eighty it was 
100-9 per 1,000 living at these ages. The mean weekly 
temperature was 41*6° Fahr. against 39*8° at Greenwich, 
whilst the rainfall was 5*707 inches against 1476 inches at 
Greenwich. 
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HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

A CONFERENCE, Convened by the Society of Arts, 
on this subject, was commenced on Tuesday last, 
under the presidency of Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. 

The discussion commenced with the considera- 
tion of * sewage farms, with or without precipitation 
or subsidence, profit and loss, and influence on 
health.' 

Mr. Humphries, of Cheltenham, introduced the 
subject, repeating in substance the statement of the 
report from that town, that the sewage, with a popu- 
lation of 40,000, was dealt with by subsidence, 
separation of sludge, and irrigation of liquid sewage 
on grass lands, the sludge being mixed with ashes, 
and sold for manure, and that that method of 
treatment had been found the best way of dis- 
posing of night soil in respect of cleanliness and 
profit. 

Dr. Wright, medical ofHcer of health for Chelten- 
iam, made some corroborarive remarks, and stated 



that he was not aware of a single death having risen 
from the irrigation. 

After some discussion. 

The Chairman observed that Cheltenham seemed 
to afford a rather unusual example of the success of 
the water-carriage system, the pipes and closets in 
the houses being under the control of the authorities,, 
and that the loss on the sewage farm account, the 
farm consisting of 130 acres, being only 130/., and 
that incurred in the disposal of the sludge only 100/., 
it might be well for other towns to imitate Chel- 
tenham. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, medical officer of health 
for Croydon, described the irrigation system of that 
town, with the working of which the public are 
familiar. 

In reply to a question from Mr. E. Chadwick, 

Dr. Carpenter observed that in theory the sewage 
of Croydon was delivered fresh, but unfortunately 
there were a great many badly constructed sewers, 
and hence the theory was not always carried out in 
practice. In the discussion which ensued, he said 
that in his opinion effluent water ought never to be 
used for drinking purposes, and that people living in 
the vicinity of a sewage farm were not likely ta 
receive any injury from it if it were properly managed. 
He admitted that the system at Croydon was not 
perfect as regarded drinking water. 

The next case considered was that of Eton, in 
which the sewage is dealt with by irrigation of land 
on the separate system. 

Lieut-Colonel Jones referred to the case of Wrex- 
ham, and stated that there water- carried sewage 
contained refuse from leather manufactories and 
breweries, and was dealt with by the irrigation of a 
sewage farm of eighty acres, which had been leased 
to the corporation and underlet to himself. The 
system had been in action six years, and the results 
proved that it had been successful in preventing 
the pollution of rivers. The night soil was carted 
to depots and sold by auction. 

Mr. Bryan said that in Blackburn, which he re- 
presented, the solid matter was . retained in settling 
tanks, effluent water being used for irrigation. Ashes 
were mixed with the night soil after collection, and 
sold to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Hall, of Canterbury, stated that in the place 
from which he came the sewage was dealt with by 
means of precipitating tanks and large filtering beds 
of gravel. The system had been fairly successful in 
preventing the pollution of the river. 

Mr. J. C. Melliss said that in Coventry the sewage 
was subjected by the General Sewage and Manure 
Company Limited to four processes — first, strained ; 
second, chemically treated and precipitated ; third, 
effluent water filtered ; fourth, precipitate or sludge 
dried and disposed of. This process had proved 
successful. The night soil was mixed with ashes and 
sold to farmers. 

The next case considered was that of Hertford. 
Mr. W. Keith, who represented that town, stated that 
the sewage there had been continually treated with 
the process of the Phosphate Sewage Company for 
about a year and a half, and the condition of pro- 
ducing good effluent water had been so far fulfilled 
that the corporation had given an official certificate 
testifying to the satisfactory character of the effluent 
water discharged. The special advantages of the 
process were the production of water of the descrip- 
tion he had indicated, and that of a really valuable 
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manure, which went far towards defraying the cost 
of purification, and in some cases covered it. 

Mr. Grindle, engineer to the Corporation of 
Hertford, stated that the Phosphate Sewage Com- 
pany had agreed to treat the sewage of that town for 
300/. a year, repaying as rental 100/. for the use of 
the works. 

With regard to Leeds, Alderman Tatham said the 
corporation had succeeded in ventilating the sewers, 
proceeding on the principles that fresh running 
sewage did not create injurious gases, and that when 
such gases existed it was better to have them outside 
than inside the houses. The process which had been 
in operation there was the precipitation process of 
the Native Guano Company ; but other processes 
were being tried in order to discover, if possible, 
which was the cheapest and most efficient In reply 
to Mr. Creswell, of the Temple, Alderman Tatham 
observed that the corporation of Leeds had for some 
time considered that the effluent produced by the 
process of that company might be turned to account 
for manufacturing purposes, for watering the streets, 
and for washing and other domestic purposes, and he 
believed that ultimately the effluent would be used in 
those ways. 

Mr. Thompson then introduced the case of 
Leicester, with regard to which he said that the 
water-carriage system had involved an average cost of 
from 1,500/. to 2,000/. a year, and that he believed 
the majority of the Town Council were of opinion 
that the most effectual and economical mode of dis- 
posing of the sewage would be to carry it to the land 
where it might be used for agricultural purposes. 
The report from Leicester stated that the present 
system had been carried on there for twenty-two 
years, and had not prevented the pollution of the 
River Soar. 

Mr. Rawlinson, Chief Engineer of the Local 
Government Board, having risen at the request of 
the Chairman, said in his opinion the question of 
dealing with sewage should not be regarded as one 
of profit to the town, but as one of getting rid of 
what was injurious to human health in the cheapest 
and readiest way. (Cheers.) He had examined all 
the schemes, and had found none from the adoption 
of which a profit could be confidently anticipated ; 
but he had come to the conclusion that the least loss 
arose where irrigation was carried on in a proper 
manner. The objections made to the establishment 
of sewage farms were, in his opinion, without founda- 
tion. The complaint that such farms were swamps, 
and bred disease, need not be true ; the complaint 
that the produce was unwholesome certainly was not 
true. By no process that he knew of could sewage 
be made a profitable manure. He had received 
from Dr, Voelcker analyses of sewage obtained from 
several towns, and in no instance was the value of 
the chemical ingredients given by him at i/. per 
ton. 

Dr. Yeld said that in Sunderland no evil results 
had been experienced from the adoption of the 
method of discharging sewage into the sea ; and 
Mr. Tucker, Bridport, and Dr. Taylor, Liverpool, 
expressed a similar opinion. 

Alderman Burgess (Warrington) said that in that 
town no direct connection was allowed with the 
sewers, except in the case of water-closet houses. 

Mr. R. Brewer spoke of what had been attempted 
at Richmond in regard to the disposal of the sewage, 
and said the interposition of the legislature was 



necessary in order to some large and general scbeme 
being carried out for all the parishes in the valley of 
the Thames. 

Mr. Adam Scott spoke of the extent to which 
typhoid fever prevailed in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and said that an open and exhaustive inquiry into 
the ' flushing' system could not be entered upon too 
soon. 

In the course of some discussion on the question. 
Dr. Wilson, Rochdale, remarked that typhoid fe\er 
had increased considerably since the use of animal 
food had become so general 

Sir Henry Cole maintained that every person 
who intended to occupy a house should insist upon 
having a certificate assuring him that the internal 
drains were in proper condition. 

{To be continued. \ 



^nrlxammtarg ^roajeirings. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

MEDICAL MEN IN MERCHANT SHIPS. 

TTtursday, May 4. 

In reply to Captain Pirn, Sir C. Addeileysaid that 
Clause 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 17th and iSdi 
Vic, c. 104, providing that every foreign-going ship bavin* 
100 persons or upwards on board should carry a qualified 
medical man, was by no means a dead letter. Last 
October the Boaxd of Trade issued a circular to inquire 
whether the Act was carried out in this respect, and in the 
answers to it only four cases of neglect, which had occnired 
at Liverpool, were mentioned. From inquiries since made 
at eighteen of the principal ports in the kingdom they found 
that the Act was very strictly enforced. 



UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

Friday, May 5. 

In reply to Mr. Gerard Noel, Mr. Sclater-Booth said : 
My attention has been called to the unfortunate ciromn- 
stances which have led to the withdrawal of the well- 
known school from Uppingham to the coast, and during 
last winter, at the urgent request of the school authorities, 
I rendered them such assistance as I could in the difficult 
and painful position in which they were placed, without, 
however, presuming to express an opinion on the points in 
controversy between themselves and the town authorities 
I have now every reason to believe that the sanitair 
authority are ready and willing to undertake such works of 
sewerage and water-supply as are required to put their 
district into a satisfactory state, and that they have takfli 
the necessary preliminary steps with that object 



SEWAGE AND RIVERS' POLLUTION. 

Colonel Beresford asked the President of the Loal 
Government Board when the report of the CommissioDcis 
to inquire into the best methods of purifying sewage woaW 
be presented, and whether he would delay the introdnctioa 
of the Rivers' Pollution Bill till such report had been inadf 
and considered by that House. — Mr. Sclater-Booth: I think 
my hon. and gallant friend should be informed that wha^ 
he alludes to as a Commission is simply an inquiry M 
officers of my department, for the use of my deparuncat, 
into the chief systems of sewage disposal now in opcnti^a. 
in respect of which loans have been sanctioned. Tie 
report is, I believe, completed, but it has not yet beej 
placed in my hands for perusal, and until I have read it I 
am unable to say anythini; as to its publication. I do ni-t 
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think it will be at all necessary to delay the production of 
the Rivers Pollution Bill until this report has been con- 
sidered. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Moiidayy May 8. 

The House having for the eleventh time gone into 
committee on this BiU, Mr. PlimsoU moved a new clause 
for securing the survey of the provisions, medicines, and 
water placed on board ship for the use of the crew and 
passengers. This Sir C. Adderle)^ pronounced imprac- 
ticable, and observed that it would be just as reasonable to 
require the Government to inspect and analyse the food, 
medicines, and water in every house in England. Mr. 
Bates, on the other hand, expressed approval of the clause, 
whilst Sir J. Hay declared that survey would be an illusory 
protection. Mr. A. Egerton (Secretary to the Admiralty), 
adverting to what had been said in the course of discussion 
on a previous night with regard to the sale of unsound 
preserved meats by the Admiralty, stated that he had 
caused inquiries to be made on the subject, and that the 
allegation was denied. He had given instructions, how- 
ever, that food supposed to be unfit for human consumption 
should not be sold, but be inunediately destroyed. The 
clause, being pressed to a division, was negatived by 1 14 
to 67, whereupon, all the new clauses having been dis- 
posed of, the preamble was agreed to, and the bill ordered 
to be reported, with amendments, to the House, amid 
cheers. 



Ifato ^ep0rts. 



ADULTERATION OF MILK. 

Henry White, dairyman, i, Bowling Green Row, 
Woolwich, was summoned by the Woolwich Local Board 
of Health, for refusing to sell Mr. John Carty, the inspector 
appointed under the Adulteration Act, a sample of milk 
for the purpose of analysis. — Mr. Carty said he called at 
defendant's shop, and asked to be served with a pint of 
milk, oflfering 3^. in coppers and a jug. — Defendant said he 
had no milk ; but witness noticed a can on the counter 
half fall of milk, with measures hanging to the side of 
it. He told the defendant that he was liable to be fined 
10/.; whereupon White said: 'I don't care; I shall not 
serve you.* — Defendant said he told the inspector that the 
milk in the can was ordered by customers. — Carty denied 
this, and Mr. Balguy fined the defendant lor. and costs. 



THE SUBSTANCE SOLD AS 'BUTTER.' 

William Newnham, grocer and cheesemonger, of 
Lewisham Road, Greenwich, appeared to an adjourned 
summons taken out by the Greenwich District Board of 
Works, charging him with selling an article of food, to wit, 
butter, which was adulterated. When the case was pre- 
viously before the Court, Mr. Wigner, the district analyst, 
produced his certificate showing that the sample of butter 
bought at the defendant's shop, at zs, id, per pound, con- 
tained more than 50 per cent, of foreign fat, supposed to 
be of vegetable origin. A certificate was now produced 
from the Analytical Department, Somerset House, in which 
the analysts were of opinion that the sample analysed had 
been adulterated with not less than 70 per cent, of fat other 
than butter fat. The detail of this analysis was thus given : 
— water, 7'ii; curds, 2*32; salt, i'99; and fat, 88*58. 
Mr. Wigner was now further examined, and said that the 
defendant could have well known from the appearance of 
the butter that it wras adulterated. It had turned rancid 
when witness first commenced an examination of it on the 
afternoon of the day upon which it was purchased or the 
next morning. For the defence an analyst and two agents 
to importers of butter from the northern parts of Europe 
were called. The latter said that the butter so imported 
underwent a certain process in this country by the adding of 



new milk, and was so much in repute that it had risen in 
price yi. or ^. per pound within the past four or five 
months. It was a butter, they said, whicji was sold to the 
poorer classes, and would keep longer from getting rancid 
than even fi^esh made butter. Mr. Patteson said there was 
no doubt the adulteration had been proved, but he believed 
the defendant had sold the butter as he bought it. He 
would fine the defendant 2/. and i/. costs. 



ADULTERATION CASES (MILK AND COFFEE). 

At Westminster, Henry Fielder, of 15, Lower Symonds 
Street, Chelsea, was summoned by Mr. Jonathan Young, 
sanitary inspector of the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, for 
selling an article of food that was not of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality demanded by the purchaser. Mr. 
Pemberton prosecuted ; Mr. Smyth defended. The in- 
spector, it appeared, purchased a quart of milk at the shop 
of the defendant on March 2. It was divided into three 
part.«5, one being handed to the defendant, one retained by 
the inspector, and one handed to the medical officer, Dr. 
Andrew White Barclay. It was found, on being analysed, 
to contain 26 per cent, of added water, which would render 
it unfit for the food of children and invalids. The addition 
of water was not disputed, but Mr. Smyth contended that 
this had not been sold as an article of food for the purpose 
of consumption, but merely for the purpose of analysis, 
and, therefore, there could be no * prejudice to the pur- 
chaser.* Mr. Arnold was inclined to think the argument 
good and substantial, but Mr. Pemberton argued that if 
this construction were to be put on the Act it would be 
useless. Mr. Arnold, in giving judgment, said he had 
come to that conclusion, though with great reluctance and 
hesitation. The reported cases showed, and other magis- 
trates had adopted, a course consonant to the argument of 
Mr. Pemberton, and therefore he had no alternative but to 
convict the defendant. Dr. Barclay said the defendant 
had been convicted in 1874 of a similar offence, and fined 
5/. ; the adulteration in that case was 20 per cent The 
vestry did not ask for the costs of the analysis. Mr. 
Arnold said that conviction could not be used against the 
defendant, as it was under the old Act. This case was a 
very bad one, and he fined the defendant lo/. and 44J. 
costs. The defendant, not having the money or goods to 
be distrained upon, was sent to the Hou^ of Correction 
for three months. 

Mr. James Besley, grocer, of 37, Walton Sb-eet, 
Chelsea, was summoned by Mr. Young for selling chicory 
in coffee without apprising the purchaser of the fact. Mr. 
Young purchased 3 oz. of coffee for yi. When told that 
it was to be analysed the defendant admitted there was 
chicory in it. The analysis showed that it was mixed with 
40 per cent, of chicory. The defendant said that if the 
officer had asked for pure coffee he could have had it ; he 
had neglected to put the coffee in a paper which had the 
quality printed upon it. Mr. Arnold fined him 501. and 
23^. costs, or one month. The money was at once paid. 

ADULTERATION AT BRIDGWATER. 
Robert Rook, grocer, etc. , of Cannington, was sum- 
moned on April 13, by Mr. Supt. Jeffs for having, on March 
II, sold him a quantity of mustard which was adulterated. 
— Mr. Chapman, for the defendant, said he had given 
notice, under the 6th section of the new Adulteration Act, 
that he intended to rely, as one of the grounds of his 
defence, on the written warranty of purity given at the 
time of the purchase.— Supt. Jeffs said he went to the 
defendant's shop and asked to be supplied with two ounces 
of tea and two ounces of mustard. These articles were 
supplied by Mrs. Rook. He then told her that he was 
going to submit the articles to Mr. Stoddart, of Bristol, to 
be analysed. He produced Mr. Stoddart's certificate, 
which was to the effect that the mustard was adulterated 
with 15 per cent, of flour, starch, and turmeric. The tea 
was 'fairly good.' In cross-examination Supt. Jeffs pro- 
duced the paper containing the mustard on which was. 
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written the words, * Not warranted as to its purity.' These 
words, however, he added, were written upon it, with his 
consent, after the money was paid, he observing at the 
time that they could then put on anything they liked, but 
it would be of no service. — For the defence, Mr. Chapman 
contended no case had been made out, first, because 
it was not an offence under the Act to add any matter 
or ingredient not injurious to health if the same was 
required for the production or preparation of any article 
of commerce, and he submitted that the foreign in- 
gredients named were known to be so required in this 
instance ; secondly, that the label or written memoranrlum 
upon the packet was a sufficient protection ; and, thirdly, 
that the defendant was exempt from conviction because 
they could prove that the mustard in question, known as 
Colman's mustard, was sold in the same condition it was 
purchased of the wholesale dealer. — These points were 
argued at some length with the magistrates and their 
clerk, after which Mr. Chapman called Mrs. Rook, wife of 
the defendant, who stated that she bought a tin of 
* Colman's mustard ' from Messrs. Stark, Ford, and Stark, 
of Bridgwater, and the mustard in question was originally 
taken from that tin, which was now produced, and found 
to be labelled on the outside ' This mustard is warranted 
pure, and free from admixture.' — The Chairman said he 
thought this notice was put on it to mislead the public. 
Persons seeing that on the tins would naturally suppose 
that they were buying nothing but genuine mustard, the 
fact being that something else was mixed with it. He did 
not believe that the defendant intended to do wrong, but 
the public had been wronged. — Other magistrates having 
expressed an opinion that the manufacturers should be 
prosecuted instead, the Bench, after a good deal of 
deliberation, decided to dismiss the case. — Supt. Jeffs 
asked upon what grounds they dismissed it, as he should 
ask for a case to have the judgment reversed elsewhere. — 
Mr. Chapman did not think the magistrates should be 
asked for anything of the kind, remarking that their judg- 
ment might be sound, and that their reasons might not be 
so. — A good deal of discussion followed, and ultimately it 
was intimated that the magistrates considered that some of 
the legal points raised for the defence exempted the defen- 
dant from a conviction, and it was understood that Supt. 
Jeffs would appeal against the decision at the next Quarter 
Session. 

ADULTERATION OF BUTTER AND MILK. 

At the Southampton District County Bench on May 5, 
Mr. J. Butcher, grocer, of Shirley, was summoned for 
selling three-quarters of a pound of butter to Police-sergeant 
George Mintrim, which contained water in excess of the 
quantity which the same ought to have contained. — The 
evidence given proved that the butter was bought at de- 
fendant's establishment, and, on being analysed by Mr. 
Angel, the county public analyst, it was found to contain 
22'I9 per cent, of water, being nearly 12 per cent, too 
much. For the defence Mr. Leigh called Mr. Phillips, 
agent for Messrs. Sugine, butter merchants of Cork, and 
he stated that the water arose from the salt put into the 
butter. The bench, while saying that they did not think 
there was any fraudulent intention on the part of defendant, 
fined him lor., and costs qj. dd. — Mr. William Francis 
Mayoss, grocer, of Shirley, was summoned for selling 
butter containing an excess of fatty matter and water. The 
analyst's certificate stated that the foreign fat was 14*31, 
percent., not being injurious. Mr. Mayoss said he bought 
the butter as fourth quality. Fined lar. and costs, &r. td, — 
William Dowde, grocer. High Street, Shirley, was sum- 
moned for a similar offence, there being 56*5 per cent, of 
fat not butter fat. Mr. Leigh contended that Air. Dowdcn« 
being the retail dealer could not be answerable. Fined 
loj. and Sj. 6flf. costs. Mr. J. H. Cooksey at this point 
entered the court, and said that he should like a portion of 
the butter to be reanalysed at the Government Laboratory, 
Somerset House, when he was convinced that Mr. Angel 
would be proved to be WTong. This was not a question of 



18 shillings or 1,800 shillings, but one of trade. He said 
that when butter was kept twelve months it lost its power 
of being analysed, it having turned into grease, and some 
was purchased, as he could prove, in April, 1875. '^^ 
then he did not want, but Mr. Dowden's, which was new 
butter. He represented a large trade in this way, and this 
would end he did not know where, as it would destroy all 
confidence. Mr. Stannard said he could not let Mr. 
Cooksey have the butter. — William Freedom, a dairyman, 
living at Shirley, was summoned for selling milk containing 
25 per cent, of extraneous water. Fined 20f. and costs 
7j, dd. — William Haywood, dairyman, Freemantle, was 
summoned for selling milk containing 20 per cent of 
water. Fined lox. and 7j. 6</. cost.s. — Edward Harrison, 
dairyman, Shirley, was summoned for selling milk contain- 
ing 40 per cent, of water. Fined i/. and 'js. 6d. costb. 

UNSOUND MEAT. 
At Marylebone, Thomas James Turner, a provision 
merchant, carrying on business at 100, Westboume Grove, 
was summoned before Mr. D'Eyncourt by Mr. ThomiN 
Reeves Clifford, the inspector of nuisances of the parish of 
Paddington, for having on his premises a quantity of bad 
meat, and intending it for the food of man. Mr. Jolian 
Robins, barrister, prosecuted. The defendant pleaded 
guilty, and was fined 12/. and 3/. 31. costs. 

IMPORTANT TO HOUSE OWNERS. 
The owners of several houses in Orange Place, Staples 
Rents, Norfolk Place, and James Milton, of 57, Clarence 
Street, Rotherhithe, were summoned by order of the vestry 
of that parish to show cause why orders should not respec- 
tively be made upon them to put such premises into a tit 
state for habitation, they having been certified as a nuisance, 
and dangerous to health. From the evidence of the di&tric: 
medical officer, it appeared that the majority of the abow 
buildings were small erections in a state of great dilapida- 
tion and uncleanliness. They required surface drainage 
and a water supply for closets. In the case of Orange 
Place, the residents had suffered from fever two or 
three months since. — Mr. Edwards, the inspector of 
nuisances, stated that the defendant Milton, who had 
failed to appear, had a life interest in the house refcrreJ 
to ; that he lived in it himself, and let some rooms w 
another family. When served with the summons he siii 
it was not the first time he had received such notice, and 
that he did not intend to make any alterations. — The de- 
fendants who appeared complained that the expense of 
what was required would be more than the structures were 
worth, and one of them said that the repairs could not \k 
carried out unless the occupants were ejected. — A surveyor 
who attended for the owner of the property in Staple^ 
Rents, said that a plan had been sent to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works proposing to do all that was required 3» 
to water supply, but it was doubtful if the permission were 
granted whether the supply of water conid be obtaiacd, a> 
water was very scarce. — Mr. Balguy made the orders 
asked for, prescribing the time within which the alterat.oss 
and additions were required to be executed, in default oi 
which the defendants will be liable to be proceeded against 
for penalties, accruing day by day. 

RIGHTS AS TO A GRAVEL PIT. 
The Lords Justices, on April 29, had before them tac 
case of £Uis v. Bromley Local Boards an appeal from aa 
order of the Master of the Rolls, by which the defenUB:> 
(the Bromley I^cal Board) were restrained from extenviin^ 
(for the purpose of taking gravel for repair of the roa^M 
the area of a gravel pit in a lateral direction beyond ^ 
limits of the pit as they existed in 1764, in which year* 
private Enclosure Act was passed extinguishing the lig^^ 
of common over certain commonable lands at Brwnky, 
and giving the surveyors of highways ri»hts of digging a^- 
carrying away gravel, for the purpose of repairing the hip- 
ways, in lands in which the rights of common were ex:i^ 
guished. — The question turned almost entirely upoo i^ 
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construction to be put upon a clause in the Enclosure Act 

of 1764, whereby toe right of ' cutting, digging, gathering, 

taking, and carrying away' gravel or other materials was 

reserved to the surveyors of highways, now represented by 

the local board — viz., whether these words justified a lateral 

as well as a vertical extension of the pit — Lord Justice 

James said that he felt bound to decide against the view 

taken by the Master of the Rolls, that, in construing the 

Act of 1764, the term * pit* must be confined to something 

in the nature of a shaft or well. — Lord Justice Mellish was 

of the same opinion. Gravel which was taken from the 

sides was just as much gravel taken from the pit as gravel 

taken from the bottom of the pit. — Lord Justice Baggallay 

concurred. It was not established that the local board had 

acted otherwise than within their right. Having regard to 

the large amoimt of road in the parish of Bromley — some 

thirty-seven miles — and the right given by the Act of 

Parliament of cutting, digging, etc., for the purpose of 

repairing the roads, it could hardly be supposed that the 

<ligging) etc. , must be limited to within the precise area of 

the pit in 1 764, when the Act was passed. Again, the 

word 'cutting' differed materially from 'digging,' and 

carried with it the idea of enlargement. There was no 

suggestion on the face of the bill that what defendants had 

done was done in any other than a fair manner, assuming 

that they had the right to enlarge the pit laterally. He 

was of opinion that they had such right, and he therefore 

concurred that the appeal must be allowed, and the bill 

dismissed with costs. 

BY-LAWS RELATING TO WORKSHOPS. 

The Court of Appeal, on April 28, had before It the case 
of Bury y. Chetrybohn^ which raised an important question 
under the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, and the 
Education Act, 1870. — By sub-section I of the 24th sec- 
tion of the Workshops R^^ulation Act, 1867 (30 and 31 
Vict. c. 146), it is enacted that children of less than 
thirteen years of age employed in workshops should be 
sent to school for at least ten hours in each week, By by- 
laws made under the 74th seciion of the Education Act, 
1870, children are to be sent to school every day, for a 
time amounting to 30 hours a week. The respondent, 
whose child was employed in a workshop, was summoned 
for contravening the provisions of the by-law. The ques- 
tion was whether the by-law was inconsistent with the 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1867. The Justices thought 
that it was, and dismissed the summons. It appeared that 
magistrates in different parts of the country had come to 
different conclusions on this point ; those in the manu- 
facturing districts believing that they were inconsistent, 
whereas some stipendiary magistrates had held that they 
were consistent. — The courr, regretting that counsel had 
not been instructed to argue on behalf of the respondent, 
thought that the by-law under the Education Act was con- 
sistent with the provision in the Workshops Regulation 
Act, and that the decision of the Justices was erroneous. 

DISEASED MEAT : IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT 

THE OPTION OF A FINE. 

Thomas Tipple, a butcher and dealer, carryinqj on 
business at Lynn, in Norfolk, was summoned by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers for sending the carcase of one sheep 
and two quarters of another to the Central Meat Market, 
the same being unfit for human food. Dr. Saunders, 
medical officer of health, said that an inspector brought 
him the meat referred to, and he found that it was wet and 
inflamed, and the plates of the stomach were putrid. Both 
the kidneys were absent, and the meat presented the ap- 
pearance or meat not properly slaughtered, but that had 
died from disease. It was quite unBt for human food, and 
it would be dangerous for any person to eat it. John 
Johnson, a farmer at Tetley, said that one of his sons found 
a sheep dead in the field, and he sent it to the defendant 
for dogs' meat, but not as human food. The defendant 
served gentlemen in the neighbourhood with dogs* meat, 



made cart grease, and sold butchers' meat. Nothing had 
been paid for the sheep, because he did not see the de- 
fendant until after the meat was seized. The defendant 
said that he considered the meat was fit for human food. 
It was stated that on February 24, 1874, the defendant was 
convicted of sending the carcass of a beast to Mr. Matthew, 
and he then made the excuse that he thought Mr. Matthew 
was a dealer in cats' -meat. Sir Benjamin Phillips then fined 
him 10/. and costs. Sir Thomas Dakin said it was a very 
serious ofifence, and as a fine seemed to have no effect upon 
him, he would try what effect imprisonment would have. 
He must go to prison for two months. 



NOMINATION PAPERS AT LOCAL ELEC- 
TIONS. 

MATHER V, BROWN. 

This was a special case, in which the question for the 
Court was whether the election of a candidate as Town 
Councillor is vitiated by reason of the nomination paper 
not stating in full the surname and other names of the 
candidate. 

The case came before the Court on appeal from the 
decision of the Mayor of Southport, who had held that 
the objection was valid. It appeared that the petitioner 
at the time of his being a candidate was on the Burgess 
Roll of another ward, and that in this roll he was described 
as Robert V. Mather. The nomination paper in question 
was filled up in the same way, and the case stated that 
there were only three other persons of the same name in 
the borough, that two of these were females, and that the 
third was not, as the petitioner was, an hotel proprietor. 
There was no doubt, therefore, as to the identity of the 
candidate. The 142nd section of 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76, 
provided that no misnomer or inaccurate description of 
any person in any voting paper should hinder the operation 
of the Act, provided the description was such as to be com- 
monly understood, and it was contended for the petitioner 
that the Municipal Election Act of last year, which was 
incorporated with 5 and 6 Will. IV., was meant to include 
a nomination paper, although they were not expressly 
named. 

Lord Coleridge said the Court had listened to the 
objection with reluctance, and they would take time to 
consider whether they could see their way to overrule it 
consistently with the authorities. 



CorrcsponDtua. 

All communications must bear the signature of thi writer, 
not necessarily for publication, 

OVERCROWDING IN LIVERPOOL. 
[To tfu Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 

SXR, — In your giving consideration from time to time 
to the sanitary condition of Liverpool, it may be of use 
my mentioning to you some special circumstances, which 
you may not have noticed, respecting the district of the 
town which is most crowded with inhabitants. 

This district, which is the chief crime spot of the town, 
is the portion (of the present borough) known as the 
* parish^ of Liverpool, about one-third of the total area of 
the borough. The parish comprises 2, 100 statute acres, 
and lengthwise adjoins the river for about 2} miles, and is 
about 1} miles in breadth; the townhall and exchange 
bein^ about midway in the length of the parish, thus you 
can trace on any map of the town the position of such 
parish. It contained 118,972 inhabitants in the year 1821, 
and 269,724 inhabitants in the year 1 86 1, being 126 per 
cent, increase in forty years. During such period (and also 
subsequently to the year 186 1) &e space for dwellings 
within the parish was every year reduced by the widening 
of streets, particularly in the central — and showy — ^part of 
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such parish, and by the erection of new public buildings, 
works, etc., and since the year 1 86 1 so many cottages have 
been demolished for such purposes, that the resident popu- 
lation in the parish is now reduced to about 240,000, of 
whom about 200,000 are labouring class inhabitants. I 
wish to bring before you as clearly as possible the state of 
overcrowding (which the increase of population and the 
decrease of space for dwellings have effected) in such 
parish ; and I think that the following approximate estimate 
will most accurately and in the best manner show it — 
namely, that of the 2, 100 statute acres (the area of the 
parish), the public buildings of all the various sorts, in- 
cluding a dozen market-places, railway stations for passen- 
gers and goods, the canal and railway arches, each a mile 
in length in the parish, the large office and warehouse 
structures, works of all sorts, canal wharves and yards for 
goods, materials, and vehicles, stables and cattle sheds, 
and all the street spaces, front houses, and shops, altogether 
occupy about five-sixths of the area of the parish, leaving 
about one-sixth of such area (about 350 acres) covered by 
cottages, in lanes, alleys, and courts, inhabited by about 
200,000 labouring-class inhabitants, who are crowded 
together, on an average, about 600 persons to the statute 
acre. In the central and other parts of the town adjoining, 
but outside, the north-east and south boundary line of the 
parish, there are about 50,000 more inhabitants of the 
borough also similarly crowded together, in little cottages 
situate in lanes, alleys, and courts. In many cases a 
family live and sleep in each room of such little dwellings. 
There are about 6,000 courts and alleys in the borough, 
and to show you an illustration thereof I may state that on 
the sides of one crowded narrow street or lane, 550 yards 
long (running across from one district thoroughfare to 
another), there are sixty-four courts of little houses. The 
bills of mortality show that the deaths among such quarter 
million of crowded inhabitants average twenty-six per year 
in every acre of such wretched habitations. 

In the year 1832 (when the aforesaid ' parish * was co- 
extensive with the borough of Liverpool), the cost of police 
and crime was 16,988/. for such year ; but forty-one years 
aften^'ards (owing to overcrowding, and the vast increase 
of drinking, induced by modern spirit vaults or drinking 
bars, many of them at the comers of crowded lanes, being 
extended each to the size of two, three, and four ordinary 
shops), the cost of police and crime for the enlarged 
borough in the year ending August 31, 1873, was 
119,076/. 9kf., three-fourths of which, and more, were for 
police and crime in the aforesaid * parish ' of Liverpool. 

These figures I have ascertained from corporation 
documents. 

You have no doubt noticed that the borough of Liver- 
pool has the densest population per acre of all the large 
places in the United Kingdom, viz.: London, 457; 
Bristol, 44'i ; Birmingham, 43*6; Dublin, 31*3; Edin- 
burgh, 50-5 ; Glasgow, 886; Manchester, 83-1 ; Sheffield, 
13*6 ; Liverpool, 99*1 ; unbuilt land (of which there is a 
considerable quantity in the eastern part of the borough of 
Liverpool) being taken into account in such figures, and 
thus really making the average figure lower than it is. 
The reason of Liverpool having the largest population per 
acre is that the population of this borough have not been 
able to spread over a more sufficient area, as in other places, 
because nearly all the work for the quarter-million of 
labouring-class inhabitants is on the lower or western side 
of the borough, upon the docks, and in their immediate 
vicinity, and also nineteen-twentieths of the business of 
the other classes being located in the same quarter, all 
classes (except wealthy merchants, etc.) have kept as near 
as possible to the western part of the borough, and thus 
the * parish ' of Liverpool, with its crowded residents, are 
surrounded on the north, east, and south boundaries by 
well-filled up parts (for a mile or so) of the borough, con- 
sisting of the townships of Kirkdale, Everton, West Derby, 
and foxteth, comprised within the enlarged borough. 
The overcrowded residents of the lanes, alleys, and courts 
jn the parish, and close to it, are thus unable to spread. 



without going to such a distance as they would be unable 
to reach the docks without much loss of time and fatigne 
of walking. 

The to^^'n council have had their attention called to it 
repeatedly, with suggestions that it should seek for soffi- 
cient facilities of transit which would enable the inhabi- 
tants to spread over a sufficient area, but that body has 
given the matter no attention. A few years ago I placed 
before Mr. Gladstone details of the overcrowding in 
Liverpool; and when the present Government came into 
office, I sent to Mr. Cross (on April 29, 1874) similar 
details, and suggested that the spreading of the inhabitants 
was the remedy to be sought, and that, as the town council 
were indifferent upon the matter, such a serious state of 
overcrowding ought to be taken in hand by a Govern- 
ment Department. 

Mr. Cross's Labourers' Dwellings Act, it was supposed, 
would remedy the evil; but it is found by the local officers 
of health that no extent of such wretched little houses, in 
lanes, alleys, and courts, anywhere in Liverpool, can be 
demolished for reconstructions without displacing thou- 
sands of inhabitants who cannot find even temporary 
shelter in their neighbourhoods, and half of whom could 
not be reinstated on their original spots; whilst the reform 
of such sites would involve the demolition of healthy 
houses in front streets, and would be attended with such 
enormous cost of properties and businesses disturbed as 
the ratepayers could not bear. The remedy prindpallv 
consists in spreading the inhabitants over a larger and 
sufficient area ; but this awaits the introduction of a 
system of public vehicles with cheap fares and br^e 
carrying capacity. At present the town, which is four and 
a half miles in length and two to two and a half miles in 
breadth, has only a few omnibuses and tramcars in the 
lower portion of the town, which occupy half an hour to 
get to either end of the town from the Exchange owing to 
crowded streets, and whose utmost carrying capacity per 
day does not exceed 2 per cent of the inhabitants, with a 
yi. fare under cover, and 7d. outside, or 6^. and 4^. for 
two journeys per day, both which fares are beyond the 
means of labouring men and boys ; and the country rail- 
ways into the town enter through long tunnels and on 
railway arches, with only one in-town station of very little 
use for town purposes; and such railways do not con- 
venience, for town purposes and residence, I per cent 
per day of the inhabitants. No other town in the country 
IS so deficient of vehicles to meet the wants of three-fourths 
of the population. Three fine parks, distant two and 
a half, three, and three and a quarter miles from the land- 
ing-stages, have been established by the town council at 
great expenses to the town, and the quarter of a mUlioo 
of labouring population in the lower and central parts of 
the town are rated about is. in the pound of assessment 
on their wretched cottages towards the costs and maintain- 
ing of such parks, but are wholly unable to have any 
benefit thereof, for the want of sufficient and cheap public 
vehicles. 

I should mention also that the Corx)onite Estate, con- 
sisting of properties and money — ^yielding (in ground rents 
and fines on renewals, rents and tolls of markets, and 
occupation rents of numerous properties, and interest ob 
moneys loaned), about 120,000/. per year — instead of 
being used (a portion thereof) to help the labouring-class 
(who have suffered by improvements of widening the cential 
and showy part of the town, and construction of public 
buildings) to facilities to reach other parts and be less 
crowd^ together, the whole of such income — with the 
exception of about 5,000/., credited to sanitary accooot, to 
relieve such rate— is applied towards the cost of police and 
towards the cost of corporate staffs, about 70,000/. thereof 
going to help pay for police and crime which, in Uig^ 
proportion, are caused by the sale of intoxicating liqoofs, 
and ought either to be paid out of the revenue from Uqnop 
or be paid by the liquor traffic, as a brewer and distiller m 
the town admits that it should be. 

The town really wants town-railways of nanow piage 
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and lijjhter description of vehicles than country lines, and 
on flifferent levels from the roads, such as would connect 
the landing-stages, docks, and office district and centre of 
the to^vn, with the ends and eastern side of the town and 
the parks in a quarter of an hour, and run out a couple of 
miles or so in the outskirts of the borough, and passing 
nearly twenty times the carrying capacity of the omnibuses, 
etc., which would enable the ii3iabitants in the central and 
higher parts of the borough to spread, and thus give the 
crowded labouring>classes in the lanes, alleys, and courts 
room to spread in their neighbourhoods, and keep within 
easy access to the docks where they work ; and in addition, 
the labouring population and all the other working-class 
and poorer portion of the inhabitants should have the 
benefit of a good portion (say 50,000/. per year) of the 
above income, used as a subsidy to provide a penny fare 
for the working people and their wives and children 
throughout the town, and to the parks and landing-stages. 
It appears to me that only engineering skill and 
capitalists' enterprise (of which there arc so much in the 
counti7) will eflect the means for remedying the over- 
crowding in the town ; and if you would look into the 
matter and advocate the establishment of the facilities 
above mentioned, you would do more than any local body 
is able or willing to do, and bring about a reform that 
would tend to diminish * vice, crime, disease, and death,' 
and immensely bless the labouring population, and most 
of the other inhabitants. R. W. PITCHER. 

2, Delamere Street,- Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
May 6, 1876. 

SANITARY UNIFORM. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The urban sanitary authority under which I am 
employed as inspector, are about (I am informed) to pro- 
vide uniform in future for their inspectors. I should be 
glad if any of your readers would be kind enough to supply 
me with some information as to the pattern of uniform worn 
in our principal towns where clothing is supplied to sanitary 
ofHcials, and also the name of any particular firm who may 
liave been in the habit of making the same. In my opinion 
it would be well for us to preserve as well as we can as 
much uniformity as possible throughout the country in the 
clothing of men employed in the sanitary service. 

INSPECI'OR. 

THE 124th SECTION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

ACT. 
{To t/ie Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Will some of your correspondents inform me 
whether my interpretation of the 124th section of the 
Public Health Act is correct ? whether it states that if a 
suitable hospital is provided any person suffering from 
contagious diseases may be removed, etc., if without proper 
lodging and accommodation ? Now my opinion is very 
<Iecided, as I say no person suffering from small-pox can be 
properly isolated in a dwelling-house, say a cottage. By 
that I mean that the nurse and attendant will mix with the 
inhabitants ; therefore, is it necessary to remove every case 
— do they do so ? — do they consider it necessary ? Can a 
health officer do so ? Any reply as to the best course of 
action would oblige. J. S. W. 

THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 

{To ih^ Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged bjr being informed, through 
the medium of your journal, of^the best mode or plan for 
disposing of water-closet sewage where it is desirable to 
substitute some better plan than the common covered cess- 
pool. 1 read on page 361 of Dr. Parke*s 'Practical 
Hygiene ' of a box method proposed by Mr. Chesshyre of 
Hirmingham under the ' Interception system ' heading. I 
should think that this latter would be very suitable, at any 
rate in theory, however it would answer in practice. 

Thomas Da vies. 



[Mr. Chesshyre's plan of the intercepting tank is theo- 
retically good, but practically it requires looking after on 
account of the danger of clogging of the perforated plate. 
We should think the introduction of some of the dry 
methods of disposal would answer the purpose better on a 
small scale, such as Moule's, Goux', Taylor's, etc., a sepa- 
rate arrangement being made for the disposal of house- 
slops. — Ed.] 

— H>o»io« 

Suniturg ^nbtnfwix. 

TIDMAN'S SEA-SALT. 

The habit of taking a daily bath is, we are happy to 
say, becoming much more extensively adopted by all 
members of the community who can at all compass that 
luxury. Of its hygienic value there can be no doubt, but 
in some cases of sluggish circulation, reaction is slow and 
a feeling of chill sometimes follows the immersion of the 
body in either cold or tepid water, an effect which is both 
uncomfortable and undesirable from a therapeutic aspect. 
This consequence is avoided by the use of a proper 
quantity of Tidman's Sea-Salt previously dissolved in the 
bath- water, which, followed by brisk friction with a brush 
or rough towel, infallibly produces a delightful glow, as 
exhilarating as it is valuable in producing healthy action 
of the skin. By delicate persons, therefore, and children, 
as well as those who appreciate the agreeable sensation 
experienced after a sea-bath, Tidman's Sea- Salt, if once 
tried, will be sure to be permanently adopted. 



-^»i< 
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THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the ordinary meeting of the society, to be held by 
kind permission of the council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 25, Great George Street, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst., at 7 P.M., the following papers 
will be read: — * Remarks on the present condition of Mari- 
time Meteorology.' By Robert H. Scott, F.R.S. * On the 
Mean Temperature of every day at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, from 1814 to 1873.' ^y James Glaisher, 
F. R. S. * On the Meteorology of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, 
for 1875.* By C.N. Pearson, F.M.S. * New Wind 
Chart.' By Lieut. -Col. G. E. Bulger, F.R.G.S. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
GEES, INSFECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

DucKiNFiELD, Mr. Toscph Holroyd, has been appointed Surveyor 
and Inspector of Nuisances to the Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe Urban 
Sanitary Authority, vice Kxley, resigned. 

GsovB, William Richard, M. D. Univ. St. And, M.R.CS. Eng., 
L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Omcer of Health lor 
the Somersham Sub-District of the St. Ives, Hunts, Rural Sani- 
tary District, vice Deane, deceased. 

Jelfs, Mr. Samuel, has been appointed Clerk to the Sherborne 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Melmoth, deceased. 

Macdougalo, Mr. George Duncan, has been appointed Public 
Analyst for Dundee at ioo£ per annum, and fees for analyses 
as per scale. 

OuLTON, Henry William, M.D., Trin. CoU. Dub., L.R.C.S. IreL has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Bradford-on- 
Avon Urban Sanitary District, vice Barter, deceased. 

Rbdfern, Mr. Valentine, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Rugby Rural Sanitary Distria, vice Weir, at 150/. per 
annum. 

Williamson, Dr., F.R.S., has been appointed Chief Gas Examiner 
for the Metropolis, vice Letheby, deceased. 

Wilson, George, M.D. Univ. Edin., has been appointed Examiner 
in Hygiene and the Laws of Health at the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, vice Parkes, deceased. 
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VACANCIES. 

Abbrdars Urban Sanitary Authority. Assistant-Surveyor. 

Aysgarth Rural Sanitary Authority. Cleric 

Bath Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 

Beaminstsr Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

Kbighlby Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
50^ per annum. Application 33rd Inst., to the Clerk to the Au- 
thority. 

LovTUS Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor, Inspector 
of Nuisances, and Collector; 150/. per ann. to commence. 
Application, zjth. Inst., to Arthur Buchanan, Clerk, Town Hall, 
Guisbroui(h 

Long Eaton Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances. Application, Z3th instant, to John Black, 
Clerk, 14, Low Pavement, riottingham. 

York Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health: 
Z50/. per annum. 

Yorkshire, North Riding of. Public Analyst. Application, 
June X, to Wm. C. Trevor, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, North. 
allerton. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

274. Improvements in the production of antiseptics and disinfectants* 
Charles Thomas Kingzett, Shaftesbury Terrace, Warwick 
Road, Kensington, and Maximilian Kingler, Buckland 
Terrace, Belsize Park, London. 

izxfi. Improvements in the means or apparatus for economising fuel 
and for the consumption of smoke. Emanuel Bradley, 
Humphrey Bradley, and William Sunderland, Morley, Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

Z372. Certain improvements in drain pipes. Thomas Stevenson, 
Handsworth,^ Staffordshire. 

1404. Improvements in and connected with cans or receptacles for 
containing or conveying milk. William Poole, Thurston 
Road, Lewisham, Kent 

Z4aa An improved draught and dust excluder. John Hall, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

1496. Improvements in gas stoves or gas apparatus for heating and 
cooking. James Milward Holmes, Birmingham. A com- 
munication from Charles F. Brookcr, Wolcottville, Connecti- 
cut, U.S. 

1438. Improvements in the paving of streets, roads, and other places, 
and in the means or materials therefor. John Dowding, 
Hughes Terrace, Lower Road, Deptford, Kent. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3595. Slaughtering, preparing, and packing fresh meat. K. Knott, 
London. 

This invention consists of: A series of traps and apparatus for 
killing and dressing a large number of beasts with dispatch, and 
effecting a great saving of labour. Means of passing the meat on to 
a coolins house, and method of obtaining required temperature in said 
cooling nouse so as to extract all animal heat before freezing the 
carcases. Method of transferring^ the meat to the ship's hold, and 
kicking therein. Means of obtaining required temperature in said 
hold otship, so that the meat in any quantity may be carried from one 
part of the nold to another without detriment. 

36a X. Ventilating appaiatus. W. Cunningham, Dundee. 

This invention consists mainly in the emplo3rment of a large pump 
of simple and light construction, and having a piston moving so slowly 
as to exert no more pressure on the air than that barely sufficient for 
Its displacement ; such pbtons also having a lonjg^ stroke derived in a 
simple and convenient manner without intermediate continuously re- 
. voMng gearing from the comparatively short stroke of a small 
motive-power engine worked by water or other fluid. The hydraulic 
cylinder is fitted with a valve or valves worked by means of a 
tumbler, or in any other convenient way ; but in order to prevent 
isudden jerks at the ends of the strokes the openings in the cylinder 
ends for the ingress and egress of the water are made or placed re- 
latively to the stroke of the piston, so that as it approacnes either 
end, the piston gradually covers nearly the whole of the openings. 



NOTES, QXJEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

FIRE-DAMP AND FALL OF THE BAROMETER. 
In the view of the coincidence, which now appears proved, of 
frequent explosions of fire-damp in collieries with a fall of the baro- 
meter, M. Leverrier has informed the French Academy of Science 
•that should the Government admit the utility, he is quite prepansd to 
organise a service for warning colliery managers and mining engineers 
of any fall in the barometer, which, in the pre<wnt state of meteorolo- 
gical science, may almost invariably be predicted thirty-six hours in 
-advance. 

TREE ROOTS CHOKING DRAINS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a couutry paper says :— * A cure for this evil 
is coal-tar.^ I have had recourse to it with entire success. In using it 
I mixed it with sawdust to the consistency of ordinary building 
mortar. A layer of this was spread on the bottom of the drain ; on 
this the drain-pipes were set, and then carefully covered all over with 



the tar-mortar. If the worl^ is carefully performed, and the martar 
applied in sufficient quantity— say x| in. thick ail nmnd— I aa 
guarantee success.' 

MORTALITY AMONGST THE CHINESE 

In San Francisco the health officer estimated the death-rate a«" ffl ig 
the Chinese to be as high as 33*7 'per x,ooo in xBy^-^, and itt per 
x,090 in X873-4. The exact number of the Chinese m the aty is oat 
known, and it is probable that his estimate of the death-rate iouag 
these people is too high, although the mortality is undoubtedly voy 
great in the overcrowded filthy lodging-houses and undei^;roasd 
cellars of the Chinese quarter, which, like the rest of the dty, is iQ- 
drained and free from any interference of sanitary authorities. In tlx 
smaller towns and in the country the proportion of deaths must be 
less. 

FOOD STATISTICS FOR PARIS. 

The Franfais, which latel)^ gave some statistics as to the amooit 
of poultry and game consumed in Paris durinj^ z875» furnishes sone 
further particulars of the last year's consumption :— ' In the capicd, 
X 29,601,434 kilogrammes of butchers' meat were consumed, rnresesi- 
ing a cost of X77, 552,951 francs ; but on going a little fuither bto 
detail, it appears that 185,000 kilogrammes consisted of luneflofa. 
and that this generic term again covered the flesh of from xx,ooo to 
x2,ooo horses, asses, and mules. A horse and a mule, it may be b- 
teresting to learn, _ aflbrd a matter of x^ kilogrammes ofsaleai^ 
butchers' meat apiece, while only 50 kilogrammes can be deriTed 
from a donkey. Two hundred and eighty-five and a-hdf oiilioQ 
eggs, worth something over 23,200,000 francs ; 4,000,000 kilogTamaes 
of cheese, from eight to nine million kilogrammes of grapes were aJso 
consumed. Paris drank in the same period 4,049,2x6 oectoUtiti of 
wine, 103,600 of pure spirits, and 206,466 of beer, each hectrolitre re- 
presenting 22 gallons. She cooled her beverages with giact iL rafrai' 
chir to the weight of 8,174,9^5 kilogrammes; of oysters, 2,711.995 
kliogtammes were consumed in 18^5, a considerable falling off frea 
the 6,125,000 of X848, but a rise again from the supplies of 1872-7^ 
which extended only to x,67S,ooo^ kilogrammes.* The kilogramae 
represents about 2*20485 avoirdupois, 2*679x53 troy, or 15,434 S';^^* 
Each individual Parisian may be presumed to have disposed dlilT b 

frammes of '224 butcher's meat, '03X poultry, and some *o35 fish, '»i 
utter, *o2X eggs, *ox9 salts, *ox2 ice, and of wine in litres, '599 It 
is notable that the consumption of meat per head has incrused ccs- 
siderably, from which fact the Franfais concludes, in the abscoce c: 
exact statistics, that the consumption of bread has diminished. How- 
ever, each inhabitant of Paris is supposed to consume of the st^ c: 
life something over 400 grammes per diem. 

THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LEEDS. 

Leeds, at the last census, the most populous town <^ the JjijEeft 
shire in England, has a very complete and efficient system of vaur 
works, which now belong to the corporation. The works in use a! 
the time of the sixth report of the commissioners appointed toinqsir: 
into the best means of preventing the pollution of riven had p< 
about 535,620/. in construction ; but at the oresenc time new resenrcn 
are in hand on the Washburn and at Lindley Wood, which will cost 
about as much more to complete. The gathering grounds are at 
Eccup, at Artbington from the river Wharfe, and at Leathley frm 
the nver Washburn. The storage reservoir at Eccup recdies the 
drainage of about 1,200 acres of land, and contains when filled aboot 
257,000,000 gallons. The Weetwood reservoir and filter-beds cootaia 
22,000,000 gallons, and the \*'oodhouse reservoir has a capacity^ 
6,000,000 gallons. There are pumping stations at Afthingtoe aod 
Headingley. The water of the Washburn source of supply aad tfax 
of the Eccup reservoir is said to be perfectly pure, but tlut derind 
from the Wharfe is filtered through sand, which is placed ma layer 
eighteen inches deep, as that river receives the sewage of Bori^ 
Ilkley, Addingham, and Otley, above the point of utake. TIk 
system of supply is constant, and the corporation have receotlT pro^ 
ceeded to put in force regulations as to fittings, weights « J*** 
piping, etc., similar to those previously current in Norwich, SieroC, 
and other lai^e towns. The area of the districts supplied is naff 
over 21,570 acres, and comprises 58,000 houses, besides <"*^ ''g 
manufactories and works. About 6,000,000 gallons are used dailyfe 
trade and domestic purposes. The rates are fixed at xs. in the pocw 
in the rental, and by meter for trade and manufacturing IW^P^^* 
charge is 6d. per i^ooo gallons. There are a number of ia^eciffs 
constantly engaged in the prevention of waste firom kakiagiKpeV 
defective taps, and in the examination of the water fittings m oe* 
buildings prior to the connection with the mains being aUowtdtj he 
made. The supply, as a rule, is direct firom the main, excepua tae 
cases of hotels, large houses, etc., where there is generally a»*2i 
liie waste pipes from cisterns are not allowed to be connected •« 
soil pipes. The commissioners above alluded to staite that thej- «>» 
a sample of water from a main sui>plied by the Eccup leserroir, a» 
found it exhibited no sewage or animal conta min a ti on. It was cKtf 
but rather peaty, and of only moderate hardness— 8*3 psrt* " 
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NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published etftry Satmrdaj men- 
in^, and may be ordered direct from the PubUskers, Amm**^ 
Subscription, 17s. 4/f. ;/ree by post, igs, 6d, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of THE SanitART RS- 
Qiysi\>have been prepared, and may be had direct frfmt^ 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, prut y. eacL 
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ON THE COMPXJLSOitY BEGISTBA- 
TION OP DISEASE, AND THE IN- 
EFFICIENT BEGISTBATION OF 
CAUSES OF DEATH/ 

BY J. M'GRIGOR MACLAGAN, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health, Hexham and Haltwhistle Rural 

Sanitary Districts ; Vice-President of the Northern 

Counties Association of Medical Officers of 

Health, Member of the Society of Medical 

Officers of Health. 

When at the Keswick meeting of this Associa- 
tion, I had the honour of reading a paper on the 
• Powers and Duties of Medical Officers of Health,' I 
confined my remarks to these * powers and duties ' 
in reference to infectious disease. I now wish to 
supplement the observations I made at that time, 
with a few remarks on the compulsory registration of 
disease, and of reported causes of death, in so far as 
they affect the medical officer of health as well as 
the community at large. In the first place, allow 
me to say, that having been urged by our excellent 
secretary to read a paper at this meeting, I have 
acceded to that request, and have selected this 
subject, solely for the purpose of providing a subject 
for discussion, and possibly of eliciting suggestions 
of means for remedying the present most unsatis- 
factory means at our disposal, for affording statistics 
of the prevalence of individual diseases, and correct 
data for estimating their relative mortality. Circum- 
stances have intervened, however, to prevent me 
from carrying out my original intention — and I must 
therefore on this occasion confine my remarks to a 
very narrow limit, merely indicating now the heads 
of those subjects which I had intended to notice, 
hoping that at the next, or some other subsequent 
meeting of our association, if I be allowed to do so, 
I may be enabled to speak of them in detail. There 
is really nothing new to offier on the subject, and 
therefore I have no original ideas to place before you, 
but there is a large aggregate amount of testimony 
to be noticed, as to the absolute necessity for a more 
correct, and therefore a better and more useful mode 
of registering cases of, and deaths from, all diseases, 
but more especially those of a contagious, infectious 
or epidemic nature. I may say, however, that 
the extent of the subject is so great, that I 
shall in the meantime confine my remarks more 
to the manner in which a compulsory registra- 
tion of disease would affect the medical officer of 
health, than to the other numerous benefits it would 
■confer, and which, as I have said, I shall hope to 
notice in detail on some future occasion. What 
benefits then will result from a prompt and accurate 
registration of sickness ? It will, in the first place, 
give the earliest information of the occurrence of 
disease, and by doing so will, in the case of infectious 
disease at all events, indicate how and where it may 
be prevented from spreading. It will, at all times, 
keep the sanitary authority and its officials aware of 
the precise state of the public health. At present, 
we have no means of obtaining that knowledge, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, from the records of 
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* Read at the Quarterly Spring Meeting of the Northern 
Counties Association of Medical Officers of Health, at Hex- 
ham, Northumberland, April 5, 1876. Dr. R. Elliot, of 
Cariide, President. 



deaths, and that in many, if not nearly in a'l cases, 
when too late to be of any service. There is abun- 
dance of testimony upon this point, indeed all of us 
must have met with numerous instances in our own 
districts, where from a single case of zymotic disease, 
a widespread succession of cases has arisen, solely, 
because from being unaware of its existence in the 
first instance, no steps for prevention of its spread 
could possibly have been taken. In the case of two 
most fatal diseases, small-pox and scarlatina, I have 
had many instances of this in my own districts. Very 
frequently, it is not until numerous deaths, which, it 
must be remembered, are few in comparison with the 
cases, have occurred that the disease begins to attract 
notice, whereas, by a speefly registration, the first 
case might possibly be the only one, immediate 
means, on account of information received, being 
promptly taken to prevent its spread. As was 
stated in the report of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and as we are all aware, * the chances of sup- 
pressing an outbreak of disease, are in direct propor- 
tion to the speed with which it becomes known to a 
sanitary authority, and it is only by a systematic 
registration of all cases, fatal or not, that the speediest 
information can be obtained.' In Ireland, this in- 
formation is obtained, as regards paupers at all 
events, the district medical officers being compelled 
to report the first appearance of epidemic or infec- 
tious disease to the Poor Law Commissioners, who 
at once have it in their power to adopt me.ins for its 
suppression. Even in the case of Ireland, however, 
it is only, with regard to paupers that this infor- 
mation is obtained, and excellent as this is, it is far 
from being sufficient. I have found in my experience, 
that there is quite as much sickness and misery in 
classes of people above paupers, and especially in 
that class immediately removed from pauperism ; but 
of cases occurring among these we nave no intelli- 
gence that can be depended on. Frequently the first 
we hear of infectious disease existing is when receiv- 
ing the weekly returns of deaths, and as frequently 
we do not receive such notice until perhaps ten days 
or a fortnight after the event, and when instituting 
inquiries regarding the death; we find numerous 
other cases existing, of which we knew nothing, and 
of which we should have hesu-d nothing had it not 
been for the returns of this death. Frequently it 
happens (it does not do so I am happy to say in this 
district), that the medical attendant declines to give 
information of sickness for fear of offending, and 
thus losing the patient, and such a state of things 
can only be remedied by a system of registration 
made compulsory under a heavy penalty for its 
neglect. In the case of one particular class, that 
which embraces petty tradesmen and others, a de- 
sire for concealment of infectious disease existing in 
a house arises from fear of injury to business from 
its becoming known, and here early information and 
that compulsory, is most urgently needed, for there 
are no more prolific sources of the spread of dis- 
ease than articles of food or clothing procured from 
houses in which infectious disease exists. Of 
what benefit are the Acts imposing penalties for 
the transmission of infected articles, if we are un- 
aware that infection exists ? It is surely beginning 
at the wrong end, to impose penalties for misde- 
meanours, the commission of which in many, indeed 
in the great majority of cases, are quite incapable 
of proof? The necessity for compulsory registra- 
tion of disease has lately been brought before the 
Medico-Chirui^gical Society of Edinburgh, by the. 
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energetic medical officer of health to the town 
council of that city, who read an interesting paper 
on that subject. As indicating the difficulty of ob- 
taining speedy information of infectious disease, 
and the unwillingness of medical practitioners to 
use the means at their disposal for preventing the 
spread of disease, Dr. Littlejohn gave the following 
information, which I extract from his paper. He 
stated that last year the mortality from zymotic 
diseases was in that city 873, and of this large num- 
ber scarlatina was debited with 509, whooping- 
cough with 204, diphtheria with 61, typhoid with 30, 
typhus with 23, measles with 26, and erysipelas with 
20. Although, by direction of the health committee, 
circulars had been issued to every practitioner in 
the city, calling attention to the readiness of the 
sanitary staff to afford every assistance in the way 
of removing cases to the hospital, of fumigating 
houses, and disinfecting articles of bedding and 
clothing, only 12 medical men had responded to the 
invitation, and from only 134 private houses had 
articles been removed for disinfection. I may re- 
mark that as there are, in round numbers, 270 
medical practitioners in Edinburgh, it will be seen 
that only less than 5 per cent, had agreed to give 
this information voluntarily, although a fee of half-a- 
crown was to be paid for each case. Here is an 
abundant proof that no dependence can be placed 
on voluntary aid. Even, however, if all the medical 
men there had responded to the proposal of the 
Health Committee, no reliance could be placed on 
returns obtained thus, for in the course of a short 
time it would inevitably come to pass that unless 
compelled under penalties to make such returns, the 
service would be partially neglected, if not omitted 
altogether. Only one member of the Society raised 
any objection to the proposal that registration of 
disease should be made compulsory, protesting 
against any interference with the secrecy of private 
practice. This objection, as it appears to me, ought 
to have very little weight, and for this reason, that 
' the existence of infectious disease is as well known 
in a neighbourhood, by various unmistakable signs, 
as, on the one hand, a probable increase to the popu- 
lation is inferred when we see a door bell-handle 
tied up, or, on the other, a possible increase to the 
death-rate when a street is covered with tan-bark ! 
It is absurd to suppose that there is any breach of 
confidence on the part of a medical practitioner who 
reports the existence of a case of infectious disease 
in his practice. Salus populi suprema lex, and cer- 
tainly the well-being of a community should not 
suffer, or be in danger of suffering, because some 
people have a whimsical objection to let it be known 
that there is disease in a house. It is neither crimi- 
nal nor immoral to suffer from disease, certainly not ; 
but it is a crime, or quite equivalent to one, to con- 
ceal a matter which might be the cause of death, 
suffering, or poverty to others. I hold this objection 
to be entirely fanciful, and if it is impossible, as I 
believe it to be, to conceal the fact of the existence 
of disease in a bouse, surely the knowledge ought to 
be used officially, and for a good purpose. No good 
end can be served by the reticence of the medical 
practitioner, indeed quite the reverse, for the first 
thing the neighbours do, at all events among the 
lower classes, is to throng the infected house for the 
purpose of condoling with the sufferers, or of offering 
the aid of their experience (invariably on their part 
considered conclusive !) or simply for the sake of 
gossip. Surely nothing could be more hurtful to 



the general health of the community than this ? I 
am happy to say that several sanitary authorities 
have taken up this matter, and that of Coventry has 
shown an example which might well be followed by 
others. At a late meeting of that body, the sanitary 
committee recommended the council to memorialise 
the Local Government Board, for an amendment of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, making provision for 
communication, without delay, to the medical officer 
of health of every case of infectious disease happen- 
ing within his district. AH this would be secured 
if a compulsory registration existed. An important 
question arises, however, as to who should give this 
information. I think there can be little doubt that 
not only should this responsibility be laid on the 
medical attendant in the first place, from whom only 
we can expect to get reliable information, but that 
also it should be imperative on the head of the 
house to give immediate notice to the proper au- 
thority. In the event of there being no medical 
attendant, by no means an unfrequent occur- 
rence, the latter would be absolutely neccssar>-. 
In that case, however, power should be given 
to the medical officer of health to ascertain by all 
reasonable means the correctness or otherwise of 
the information received. I have found the necessity 
for this on several occasions when I have been in- 
formed by the occupants that one disease existed in 
a house, when on examination I have found a totally 
different one. It is not, however, solely on account 
of benefits to be derived from an early knowledge of 
the first outbreak of disease, that a compulsory 
registration of sickness is demanded, in order that 
means may be taken for its suppression. Without 
such registration, no correct statistics of the pre- 
valence of individual diseases can possibly be 
obtained, nor any reliable estimate of their relative 
mortality be secured. It is true that wemayfonn 
some estimate of the death-rate from a particular 
disease, from the returns of the registrar, but this 
only as regards population, and not in reference to 
the numl^r attacked. Compulsory registration 1 
believe to be the only mode of ascertaining the 
fatality of individual diseases. We are accustomed 
to regard one disease as more fatal than another from 
the greater number of deaths recorded, but to find a 
correct death-rate, it is to my view essential that a 
knowledge of the absolute number of those attacked 
must be ascertained in the first place, and then a 
percentage found of those which have proved fatal 
Thus we may find that in a particular district, 100 
fatal cases of one disease have occurred, and fifty of 
another, and under present circumstances, we con- 
sider the first disease twice as fatal as the second; 
but if we ascertain the number of those attacked, 
and find that in the first instance 400 have been so, 
and in the second, only 100, we shall at once sec 
that the latter is twice as fatal as the former, al- 
though the actual number of deaths may be less. 

Another benefit which would result from compul- 
sory registration of disease is that it would aliord 
information of the extent and geographical distribu- 
tion of disease ; this information cannot be had from 
the registrar of deaths ; for first, all diseases are by 
no means fatal, and when they are so, the death- 
register only indicates where the fatal termination 
took place, without any reference to where it ori- 
ginated. Now this may be the source of great 
error in estimating the healthfulness of a locality. 
A knowledge of the first existence of disease would 
enable in many, if not in all cases, to ascertain the 
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effects of various trades and occupations on health, 
and the influence which such occupations would 
have on the mortality of those employed in them. 
The fearful mortality among young children might, 
and would be, very materially lessened were our 
knowledge of the first appearance of sickness 
secured, and thus an opportunity would be af- 
forded for coping with the many evils which tend to 
produce it. 

' A registration of sickness would also represent 
not only the comparative salubrity of towns, villages, 
and country districts, but would also at once point 
out the comparative fitness of hospitals, charitable 
institutions, workhouses, barracks, etc., for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. A mere death 
registration will not do this. A registration of dis- 
ease would, moreover, correct one great source of 
fallacy in death-rates, namely, that instead of our 
accepting as"^the * cause of death' the last manifesta- 
tions of disease, as are now recorded in death- certi- 
ficates, we should be able to ascertain the real cause, 
which may or may not have been that recorded on 
the certificate. We must remember that many non- 
fatal diseases leave behind them most serious com- 
plaints which not unfrequently result in death ; but 
the result is that recorded on the death-certificate, 
not the original cause. 

An important question arises — To whom should 
the registration of diseases and deaths be entrusted ? 
I believe that the duties belonging to such an office 
would undoubtedly be best performed by a medical 
man, and that he should be specially trained for 
these duties. In this way doubtful cases, those 
ascribed to an extraordinary and in some cases im- 
possible mixture of diseases, and cases in which 
there has been no medical attendant, and many 
others, would be intelligently inquired into — the final 
result being, not only to obtain all the benefits I have 
already mentioned, but the crowning one of all — a 
greatly increased scientific knowledge of disease, 
and therefore increased facilities for its prevention 

, and cure, as well as and consequently a great diminu- 
tion of misery and suffering. The mode of carrying 
out such a compulsory registration of disease, so as 
to supply all present deficiencies, and obtain the 
beneficial results desiderated, is a matter requiring 
very careful consideration; for entirely dependent 
on the efficiency with which such a system would be 
•carried out, would be the magnitude of the benefits 
obtained. No rash proposal should be hastily enter- 
tained, but a very careful consideration of all the 
difficulties which would doubtless be met with, as 
well as of the benefits which would accrue, would be 

• essential ; otherwise we should be thrown into 
greater difficulties than those which at present exist 
Men of high professional standing^ have already felt 
the importance of such compulsory registration, and 
it is to such as these, such men as Farr, Budd, 
Rumsey, Acland, the late and lamented Dr. Parkes, 
and our own associate. Dr. Philipson, who have 
already interested themselves on the subject, that the 
compilation of such an Act as is required, should be 
entrusted* 



At the last monthly meeting of the Teddington Local 
Board, the clerk, Mr. J. Bossell, reported that the Thames 
'Conservators had served notices on the sanitary authorities 
of all parishes on the banks of the Thames discharging 
«ewage into the river to discontinue such discharge, other- 
^wise proceedings would be taken. 



ON THE BELATION OF WEIGHT TO 

LONGEVITY. 

The statistics which we are about to consider 
were prepared by Dr. A. Huntington, the medical 
officer of the United States Life Insurance Company, 
for his directors, and contain much useful informa- 
tion. The inquiry was instituted to ascertain whether 
or not an excess or deficiency of 15 or more per 
cent of weight as compared with height was attended 
with more than ordinary risk in life insurance. The 
table for comparison adopted was that known in 
America as the American standard of relative 
heights and weights, which we give here. 

Relative Heights and Weight, — 5 feet, 115 pound; 
5 feet I inch, 120 pounds; 5 feet 2 inches, 125 
pounds ; 5 feet 3 mches, 130 pounds ; 5 feet 4 
inches, 135 pounds; 5 feet 5 inches, 140 pounds: 

5 feet 6 inches, 143 pounds ; 5 feet 7 inches, 145 
pounds ; 5 feet 8 inches, 148 pounds ; 5 feet 9 inches, 
155 pounds; 5 feet 10 inches, 160 pounds; 5 feet 
1 1 inches, 165 pounds ; 6 feet, 170 pounds ; 6 feet 
I inch, 175 pounds; 6 feet 2 inches, 180 potmds ; 

6 feet 3 inches, 185 pounds. 

The period over which the scrutiny extended was 
twenty-three years, the number of application papers 
examined were 30,000, and the total of over and 
under-weights which were noted with sufficient 
accuracy was 1,496, of which 1,110 were over- 
weights, and 386 under-weights. Every application 
on the file from No. i was compared with this table, 
and every excess or deficiency above 15 per cent 
carefully noted. Fifteen per cent was taken, as 
many writers on the selection of lives for assurance 
companies have considered 20 per cent, as the 
maximum of excess or deficiency beyond which it 
is unsafe to go. The difference between the num- 
ber of over and under-weights is considerable, as 
the former were nearly three to oije, which may per- 
haps be accounted for by the belief generally enter- 
tained by the medical examiners of such offices 
that underweights are more unsafe risks than over- 
weights. 

The table of overweights shows that compara* 
tively few cases were noted under twenty-five or 
above fifty years of age, the greatest number oc- 
curring between twenty-six and forty-five years. 
Perhaps one reason for a verj' decided reduction 
in the number above fifty is that comparatively 
few persons assure their lives for the first time 
when they are fifty years old On the other hand, 
Quetelet's tables show that a man generally increases 
in weight up to about thirty years of age, remains 
stationary up to forty, loses weight gradually up to 
fifty, and then comparatively rapidly until the end 
of life. The total average excess of weight in the 
whole 1,110 individuals was 27 per cent, for all the 
ages combined, but the percentage of years occurred 
between forty-six and fifty, fifty-one and fifty-five, 
fifty-six and sixty, and forty-one and forty-five, and 
happened in the order named. The greatest excess 
of weight as compared with height was found in 
individuals who were very short or very tall, viz., 
five feet one inch, five feet two inches, six feet two 
inches, and five feet, the excess being in the order 
given. The table of underweights showed an aver- 
age deficiency of 20 per cent for all ages and about 
the same for all heights. The largest nunaber 
occurred between the ages of twenty-one and thirty* 
five inclusive. The greatest number of deficient 
weights were noted at five feet six inches and five 
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feet ten inches, and nearly all the instances were 
found amongst those whose height varied between 
five feet four inches and five feet eleven inches. The 
largest deficiencies, however, although they occurred 
in a few individuals, were found in the very short or 
very tall. 

The insurance applications of the 1,496 indi- 
viduals having excessive or deficient weight were 
examined by the actuary with the following results : 

Ratio of 
Actual to Average 
Expected Expected duration 

deaths. Deaths, of 

Actuaries Actual per Insurance 
Lives. mort. Deaths, cent. years. 



i.iio 95'6i 103 io7'6 6'i5 
386 26*05 42 161 '2 6*32 



Overweights 15") 

per cent, and > 

more . | 

Underweights . 

It will be seen from the above that both classes 
were non-paying to the life office, as the percentage 
of deaths was in excess ; but, whilst it was only ^\ 
per cent, amongst the overweights, it was 61 per 
cent above the calculated average in the under- 
weights. The deaths of the 103 individuals who 
were heavy weights were returned chiefly from three 
causes, the largest number, twenty-eight, being from 
dropsy, arising from disease of the heart or liver, 
seventeen from apoplexy or disease of the brain, and 
ten from poison, accident, or violence ; whilst it is 
somewhat singular that no death was returned 
amongst the underweights from any of the last 
named causes. The forty-two deaths of under- 
weights included no less than twenty-five of con- 
sumption, or more than one-half, and five of dropsy, 
from diseases of the heart or liver. 

We would call especial attention, not only of 
assurance offices and their medical examiners to 
these facts, but also of all persons who have de- 
parted in a very marked manner from an average 
weight. Of the former, that they may make more 
particular inquiries as to the predisposition to the 
above-named diseases, and ot the latter, in order 
that, by a carefully regulated diet, and avoidance of 
the exciting causes of the particular diseases with 
which they are likely to be attacked, they may 
counteract the tendency to those maladies. We see 
that nearly 44 per cent, of the total deaths of over- 
weights were caused by affections of the brain, heart, 
or liver, so that great moderation in the use of stimu- 
lants, and a fair average amount of exercise every 
day, with avoidance of great and sudden exertion or 
mental emotion, should be adopted by those who are 
much above an average weight On the other hand, 
the tendency to consumption amongst thin persons 
should be counteracted by cod-liver oil, nourishing, 
but non-stimulating diet, and by avoiding, as much 
as possible, over fatigue, both mental and bodily. 
We mention this because the record of consumptive 
tendency was carefully noted, when it was found that 
155 cases of the 1,1 10 overweights, and fifty-six cases 
of the 386 underweights, were returned as having a 
family history showing a consumptive taint, or 14 
per cent of the over and only \\\ per cent, of the 
underweights. It is, therefore, evident that, as 
nearly 60 per cent, of the underweights, and less than 
6 per cent of the overweights, di^ from consump- 
tion, whilst the family history showed an equal 
tendency to that disease, that much more care must 
be observed by those who are abnormally thin than 
those who are stout, if they desire to avoid a death 
by consumption. On this point Dr. Huntington 
comments as follows. ' We are not to reason from 1 



this that all light weights are especially subject to 
consumption, merely because they are light weights, 
but we are to apply still more rigidly to practice the 
fact we already know, viz., that consumption very, 
very often does send out its warning voice far in ad- 
vance of its actual coming, and as '' coming events 
cast their shadows before," so we believe in many 
cases, this interference with the tissue-making powers 
of the human system foreshadows the coming of this 
scourge of humanity, tubercular consumption.' He 
also observes that the results obtained go to sustain 
the heretofore generally received opinion, that ex- 
tremes of over or underweight are not healthy risks 
for Life Assurance Offices. Amongst the over- 
weights, the percentage of deaths from diseases of the 
brain, heart and liver is considerably in excess of the 
average number of deaths from these causes amon^t 
all the insurers, but it is evident that whilst over- 
weight is a matter requiring great caution in the 
selection of lives, underweight is a much more serious 
affair ' even though it be attended by no visible 
impairment of the health.' 

The medical officer carries these remarks further, 
and shows that by comparing the deaths of over and 
underweights with the first 1,000 deaths which oc- 
curred amongst the assurers, the percentage of deaths 
from diseases of the brain, heart and liver was only 
23 per cent, whilst amongst the overweights, it was 
44 per cent That as regards the underweights amongst 
whom the percentage of deaths from consumption 
was 59 J per cent, the rate amongst the 1,000 deaths 
of all assurers was only 27 per cent, or less than half. 
He therefore states that ' these results in their nature 
are not different from what we expect to find, but in 
the extent to which they go they are so marked that 
we are forced to the conclusion that persons belonging 
to either of these classes should be admitted to the 
company only after the most rigid examination.' 

The results obtained by Dr. Huntington from bis 
careful examinations, are agreeable to our precon- 
ceived opinions in the matter, but the occurrence of 
dropsy from heart or liver disease, or of consumpdoa 
so speedily after the assurers had passed their ex- 
amination, is most certainly a fact which we should 
not look for in England. The average duration of 
life after passing the medical examiners of 6*15 years 
amongst the over, and of 6*32 years amongst the 
underweights is so short, as to render the responsi- 
bility of the examiner in such cases very considerable, 
and to make very stout or very thin persons pay 
rather more regard to their habits of life, and to the 
sanitary arrangements by which they are surrounded, 
than ws should previously have considered neces- 
sary. 



At Silkstone, the proposal to form a local govemmeot 
district has been negatived by a large majority. 

At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion and excitement, it has been decided by a majority 
of 245 out of 525, that it is expedient that it shoidd be 
constituted a local government district 

The Malton Rural and Urban Sanitary Authorities 
recently decided to reduce the salaries of the medical officer 
of health and inspector of nuisances, the former fix>m 300/. 
to 150/. per annum, and the latter from 150/. to 100/! per 
annum, for the next three years ; but the local govenuncDt 
have refused their sanction ; and as this involves 00s- 
contribution out of the Consolidated Fund^ the matter is 
to be reconsidered by the authorities. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, ivitk a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



OYZBCBOWDnra in ltvebpool. 

We published in our issue of May 13, a letter on 
this subject from Mr. Pitcher which deserves earnest 
consideration, as many of the facts have been ob- 
tained from the corporation documents, and are not 
derived from mere hearsay. It presents such a 
frightful picture of the overcrowding, and some of 
its consequent results, viz., drinking and crime, as 
throws all we have heard even of the fever dens in 
Whitechapel and Holbom quite into the background. 
Mr. Pitcher shows that year by year the evil has been 
increasing through the dwellings of the poorest classes 
being pulled down for railways, docks, public build- 
ings, and widening of streets, without proper pro- 
vision having been made for those who were ejected. 
That the parish of Liverpool, which fonns only part 
of the borough, includes 2,100 statute acres, and ex- 
tends along the river side for about 2} miles, and 
\\ in breadth, so that the dock labourers and others 
who get their living by employment in the docks 
crowd into this space to be near their work. That 
from the causes just mentioned, the 2,100 acres have 
been reduced to about 350, so that there are at the 
present time about 240,000 persons living on this 
small area, which would give 570 persons per acre, 
or one person on each 8^ square yards. That outside, 
but closely adjoining the old parish, there are about 
50,000 more persons similarly crowded together, in 
little cottages situated in lanes, alleys, and courts, in 
many cases with a family in each room. That there 
are about 6,000 courts and alleys in the borough, and 
in one crowded street or lane 550 yards long, running 
from one large thoroughfare to another, there are 64 
courts of little houses. That the inhabitants of this 
crowded parish cannot spread into the adjoining 
parts, because the space is already occupied by a 
much better class of dwellings, thus shutting in this 
wretched crowd on the overcrowded space, or com- 
pelling them to go some miles away from their places 
of work. 

It would at once occur to any one, why is not 
Mr. Cross's Act put into force ? why has no official 
representation been made to the corporation by the 
medical officer ? The reasons given are, that these 
wretched dwellings cannot be pulled down without 



driving out thousands of poor who could only obtain 
houseroom by frightfully overcrowding the already 
overcrowded dwellings ; and secondly, that * the 
reform of such sites would involve the demolition of 
healthy houses in front streets, and would be at- 
tended with such enormous cost ' as the ratepayers 
could not bear. 

This latter seems to be the true reason why 
nothing has been, or so far as we can ascertain, is 
proposed to be done to remedy this worse than 
H erodian sacrifice of the innocents. We use this term 
advisedly, as no less than 140 children out of 1,000 
under five years old, have, on an average, for some 
years past, died every year in this district What 
would be said if 40 out of every 1,000 children living 
in this parish were poisoned in one year ? Why the 
outcry all over England would justly be something 
terrific ; but because as many and more are allowed 
to die unnecessarily from overcrowding without one 
effort being made to save their lives by a corporation 
which has spent an enormous sum on its parks, no 
notice is taken of the matter, because it is assumed 
that the deaths are natural It is further stated that 
these wretched cottages are rated as high as is, in 
the pound of assessment per year for the expenses of 
these parks. If this statement be true, that the cor- 
poration cannot pull down these poisonous dwellings 
because they have spent the money which should 
have been used for this purpose in forming and main- 
taining parks, it is, we think, such an unfortunate in- 
stance of local self-government as almost to make 
its advocates tiun away in sorrow and disgust. 
Surely something should be done at once to save the 
lives of the people, and take away this long-standing 
reproach from one of the most energetic and mightiest 
cities in this kingdom. 

Mr. Pitcher moreover states that the cost of 
police and the amount of crime has increased since 
1832 to a far greater extent than the population, that 
there has been an enormous addition to the number 
of drinking bars and consequent drinking, many of 
the 'drinking bars' being at the corners of the 
crowded lanes, and extended to the size of two, three 
or four shops. We see here what is constantly 
noticed in overcrowded and poor places, namely, a 
great desire for drink, brought on partly by the foul 
air of their dwellings, which gives rise to an uncon- 
trolled indulgence in the habit, to wife beating, and 
other acts of violence against the person. In 1832 
the cost of police and crime was 16,988/., whilst in 
the year ending August 31, 1873, it had risen to 
1 10,076/., three-fourths of which were for the old 
parish of Liverpool In 1831 it contained 165,175 
inhabitants, and in 1871, -^38^11.11 ; so that whilst the 
cost of repressing crime has increased fourfold, the 
inhabitants have only increased at the rate of 43*3 
pel* cent Can anything show more conclusively the 
impolicy of the course adopted by the Liverpool 
corporation in allowing this district to become so 
crowded — in licensing so many 'bar drinking 
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establishments — and especially in so crippling its re- 
sources by tlie cost of its parks that it cannot under- 
take the improvements necessary to provide healthy 
dwellings for its labouring classes ? 

The suggestions which have been made for the 
abatement of the evil, are somewhat singular : — First 
that some enterprising capitalists should make short 
railways from the docks and other waterside places 
to the outskirts of the town ; that other capitalists 
should start tram-cars at low rates of fares to assist 
carrying out this benevolent intention. Mr. Pitcher 
seems to forget that unless the railways were made 
underground, so as not to disturb the existing houses, 
that matters would be made worse, as they would 
take up ground on which dwellings now stand. He 
winds up his letter by saying ^ If you would advocate 
the establishment of the facilities above mentioned, 
you would do more than any local body is able or 
willing to do, and bring about a reform that would 
tend to diminish vice, crime, disease and death, and 
immensely bless the labouring population and most 
of the other inhabitants.' 

We do not estimate our influence with capitalists 
so highly as to suppose that anything we could say 
would influence their decisions, because, as a matter 
of course, they will look to the percentage likely to 
arise from the investment It seems, however, to us 
that if these speculations are likely to pay, the cor- 
poration might invest in them. Under any circum- 
stances it is clearly their duty to take some steps for 
erecting proper dwellings for their labouring classes, 
even although in so doing they should temporarily 
increase the evil that their new buildings would 
permanently alleviate, and they should increase 
their rates for some years even to the extent they 
have already done through obtaining the comparative 
luxury of parks. 

THE ARTISANS AND I.ABOUBEBS' 
DWELLINGS IMPBOVEMENT ACT, 
AND WHITEHAVEN. 

A CONTEST of great interest to those concerned in 
sanitary matters, has been going on lately in one of 
the committee rooms of the House of Commons. 
Whitehaven has long been known as a particularly 
insanitary spot. Since the year 1863, three inspec- 
tions and reports have been made upon the state of 
the town by inspectors of the Privy Council Office 
and the Local Government Board. Still the pre- 
eminent evil of overcrowding, and its accompaniment 
of bad physical and moral conditions, continues, in a 
great measure, unabated. The town, however, has 
at last wakened up in earnest, and a new Improve- 
ment Bill is now before the houses of parliament 
The trustees of the town have, with much judgment, 
we think, made the sanitary provisions of their bill 
of the simplest character. They have, in fact, 
simply draughted a clause incorporating the whole 
of the Artisans' Dwellings Improvement Act with 
their own private Act For it must be known that 



Whitehaven has only nineteen thousand inhabitants, 
and the wisdom of Parliament has seen fit to limit the 
application of the Act of 1875, just mentioned, to 
places with twenty-five thousand inhabitants orui^ 
wards. Mr. J. M. Fox, of Cockermouth, was the 
only medical evidence called ; but the facts which he 
adduced, and the form in which he presented them, 
were so convincing that, in spite of the opposition of 
Lord Lonsdale, the lord of the manor and the 
owner of the greater part of the town, the Conunittee 
passed the clause giving the desired power. 

Mr. Fox, by various tables which he from time 
to time handed to the Committee, was able to show 
by comparison with other large towns that White- 
haven was the most overcrowded town in England ; 
that though industry had developed rapidly, yet na 
additional accommodation had been provided for 
the artisan class ; that from the difficulty in obtain- 
ing land for building purposes, yard spaces in decent 
houses had been abolished, and courts of the worst 
description had been built in such spaces ; and 
houses of the filthiest character were let at high 
rents, or were unwillingly occupied by those who 
could get no others. He elicited some amusement 
by describing some wretched houses, the property of 
the Earl of Lonsdale ; and on being asked if nothing 
had been done for their improvement, said, Yes ; 
but a mistake had been made ; the pigs which used 
to live with the tenants in the houses had been 
turned out. He said the pigs should have remained 
and the human tenants should have been displaced. 
Thus, in spite of an extravagant and incomparable 
water-supply (fifty gallons per head per day from 
one of the grandest lakes in Cumberland), and an 
excellent and well -ventilated system of sewerage, Mr. 
Fox was able to show, notably from what are called 
' Lowe's tables,' that Whitehaven stands very badly 
in comparison with other towns in regard to those 
diseases which are usually associated with over- 
crowding ; in fact, in the decennial period from 1861 
to 1870, only three out of the six hundred and 
twenty-three registration districts, into which Eng- 
land and Wales are divided, showed a higher mor- 
tality from typhus fever than Whitehaven. 

This seemed a strong case for the application of 
an Act intended exactly to meet the state of things 
described— an Act which could be made available in 
many other towns mentioned not so bad as White- 
haven; but, by the restriction of population, not avail- 
able where it was shown to be most required. We 
cannot but think that Whitehaven has taken a grand 
initiative in this matter, and we congratulate aU con- 
cerned upon their victory thus far. We hear that 
further opposition is likdy to be met with in the 
House of Lords; but we hope Lord Lonsdale will 
pause before he commits himself to a further pabGc 
exposure of the state of his cottage arrangements in 
connection with some of the wealthiest coal pro- 
perties in England. We shall watch the progress of 
the bill with much interest 
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The Hampstead Vestry had the subject of compulsory 
registration of diseases under consideration at their last 
meeting, but after an interesting discussion refused by four- 
teen to twelve, to sanction a proposed memorial to the 
Local Government Board asking that Board to seek to ob- 
tain legislative powers to compel such registration. 

A PETITION has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Legh from the rural sanitary authority of the 
Macclesfield Union, praying that the Alkali Acts may be 
extended so as to include all copper and all alkali works, 
and that greater powers may be given to all sanitary 
authorities. 

Mr. J. H. Bridges, the Local Government Board 
inspector, has reported against the warming of the wards ot 
Fulham Workhouse by means of gas stoves ; he states that 
the products of gas combustion escape into the ward, and 
the effect is as though several extra beds were placed 
there. 

As there was no* application for the post of medical 
officer of health for the York Rural Sanitary District at 
the salary of 100/. per annum at which it was recently 
fixed upon the motion of X^rd Wenlock (who at first 
proposed to reduce it from 200/. to 50/. ), notice of motion 
has been given to increase it to 150/. per annum. 

Atiention is drawn by the Registrar General to the 
fact that during the three weeks ending the 6th inst. the 
causes of no less than 13 per cent, of the deaths registered 
in Peckham were uncertified either by registered medical 
practitioner or by coroner. This unsatisfactory condition 
of the dea^h raster is, he says, mainly due to the employ- 
ment of unqualified assistants by medical practitioners in 
that neighbourhood. It is pointed out that when patients 
are exclusively attended by unqualified assistants, no legal 
certificate of the cause of death can be obtained unless an 
inquest be held. 



A RETROGRADE STEP. 

The Bournemouth Dispensary Committee are offering 
their fever hospital for sale ! The building, which, with 
the land and incidental expenses, cost about 1,600/., has 
never been opened, owing to want of funds. Subscriptions 
amounting to about 475/. were paid, and then from various 
causes ceased. Finding that the original and proper work 
of the dispensary was being injured by the debt, and that 
the fever hospital scheme did not receive that support 
which they anticipated, the committee decided on the 
present retrograde, but unavoidable, step. 



The sanitary authority at Oldham has discovered that 
the prevalence of typhoid fever in that town is in all proba- 
bility largely due to the adulteration of the milk supply 
with poisoned water. The medical officer has presented 
to the Health Committee a report on the state of several 
dairy farms, which is even more disgusting than the reve- 
lations which followed upon the outbreak of typhoid at 
Eaglcy. During April there were 46 cases of typhoid fever 
in the town, and 17 deaths. The dairy farms in several 
cases appear to have been used as ' tips ' for town refuse 
and the offal of the slaughter-houses. The same reckless 
disregard of sanitary laws has just been exposed at Moss 
Side. 

AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

With reference to the Industrial School at Salford, to 
which reference was made in the Sanitary Record of 
May 13, we are glad to see that, according to a second 
report read at the Salford School Board on the lOth inst. 
the condition of the school has been much improved, though 
some causes for complaint still exist. 

SMALL-POX BY POST. 

In the February number of the Pacific Medical and 
Surgical Jaurtial^ a case is recorded in which small-pox was 
apparently, indeeid without doubt, conveyed from Indiana 
to California in a letter. A man in the latter place 
received, on December 14 or 15, last, a letter from a sister 
in Indiana, informing him that she, her husband, and three 
children, had small-pox, and a babe had died. On Decem- 
ber 27, the man became ill, and the disease developed into 
a well marked case of discrete variola. 



BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

A report has lately been brought up from the Com- 
missioners of the Bermondsey Baths and Washhouses, 
stating that, instead of a loss, which generally accrues to 
the parishes where these conveniences have been established, 
the result of last year's working was a profit of 300/., which 
will be carried to the credit of the rates. These baths and 
washhouses had been established for twenty-three years, 
and had been very largely used by the poorer inhabitants 
during the late long and dreary winter. Several of the 
vestrymen expressed therhselves much gratified by the 
success, and trusted that they would in future prove an 
aid instead of dmwback to the rates. We believe there 
are other similar establishments which yield a profit, 
although others have turned out a loss. The baths and 
washhouses in Goulston Street, Whitechapel, are to be 
opened again by the Board of Works, and it is to be 
hoped will prove more profitable now than they formerly 
were. It is a very gratifying proof of the advance which 
cleanliness has lately made, that a much larger proportion 
of the poor now use these buildings than formerly did, to 
the great advantage of their health and comfort of their 
homes. What with the reopening of the Goulston Street 
baths, and the demolition of the unhealthy dwellings in 
Whitechapel, the death-rate and sickness of that district 
will be much reduced. It is a great experiment in sanitary 
work which is about to be carried out in Whitechapel, 
and we await the results with little doubt, but with some 

impatience. 

p — — 

THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF SHORE- 

_ITCH. 

The equanimity of the local sanitary authority of 
Shoreditch has been disturbed by an article entitled ' A 
Picture of Shoreditch,' which has recently appeared in 
Mr. Spui^eon's monthly periodical, 77ie Sword and the 
Trawel. The article in question deals, however, prin- 
cipally in broad assertions which are more or less true of 
all neighbourhoods inhabited by the poorest of the labour- 
ing classes, among whom * the most commonplace sanitary 
rules are ignored until an occasional epidemic sweeps the 
people into the grave.' The most definite charge made 
against the sanitary condition of the neighbourhood is that 
of overcrowding, which is vaguely described as * universal,' 
and arises from the general practice of such piopulations 
to reside in tenements of single rooms. This form of over- 
crowding cannot be prevented, and can only be checked 
by the erection of improved dwellings in which tenements 
of two or three rooms might be provided at but a slight 
advance upon the high rents now obtained in these neigh- 
bourhoods for single rooms. The density of population 
in Shoreditch in 1 871 was equal to 196 persons per acre, 
and had somewhat declined since 1861. The proportional 
density in Shoreditch in 1 871 was exceeded in Westmins- 
ter, SL Giles's, Holbom, and St. George*s-in-the-East. 
We would recommend, however, that the Shoreditch 
sanitary authority should take advantage of the attention 
which has thus been directed to the sanitary condition of 
Shoreditch, where 19 per cent, of the deaths in 1875 
resulted from the principal zymotic diseases. Such evidence 
calls for notice more than all the vague assertions in The 
Sword and Trcwd, 
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THE POLLUTION OF THE CLYDE. 

Sir John Hawkshaw*s report upon the sources of 
the pollution of the tiver Clyde and its tributaries has 
astonished most people, but it is so exhaustive that the 
fibres cannot be doubted. Glasgow is supplied with 
fifty-three gallons per head of water to a population of 
nearly three-quarters of a million, and still the city is 
visited with a mortality of thirty-five per 1,000 per annum. 
The daily volume of the polluted waste-water reaching the 
river is about 56^ millions of gallons. The vast quantity 
of the polluted water is here the difficulty, for the whole of 
the lavish supply of pure water is convened into something 
like sewage. 

One idea is to construct intercepting sewers and con- 
centrate the whole of the sevirage at a spot below Glasgow, 
where it would be treated by chemical precipitation in 
proper tanks, the effluent water only running into the 
(Jlyde. The olher idea is to carry the sewage far away, 
and discharge it into the sea at Farland Head, which would 
be carrying 65 millions of gallons daily in a sewer that 
would cost about a million and a-half of money. Still 
another idea was that of irrigation, but that was soon set 
aside, as it would require at least some 13,000 acres of 
suitable land to begin with. 

Here is a gigantic puzzle for everyone apparently, since 
precipitation, filtration, and irrigation, are all alike doubtful 
in suitability. There seems to be nothing for it but to 
pour the whole sewa^^e into the sea, and it is to be hoped, 
if this plan is decided upon, that it will be carried to the 
sea, and not, for the sake of a few thousands, poured into 
the river mouth to silt up back again in the Clyde. 



THE BALHAM MYSTERY. 

There are veiy many questions connected with this 
case which we do not propose discussing, but we desire to 
direct attention to one point especially in which the public 
are intimately concerned, viz., the manner in which the 
inquest was held, and hurried over in consequence ap- 
parently of the preconceived idea of the coroner, that the 
death arose from self-poisoning. . It is somewhat singular 
that if the police form a theory concerning any case which 
they have in hand, that all th^ facts are bent to suit their 
theory ; and the same seems to have obtained as regards 
the coroner, although the jury did not agree with him, and 
gave an open verdict. The friends of the deceased appear 
most dissatisfied that neither of the medical men who first 
saw him, or Dr. George Johnson, who saw him repeatedly 
during his fatal illness, was called to give evidence, and so 
are we, for if a proper investigation be not made in such 
cases, there can be no security against poisoning, and the 
office of coroner becomes of little value to the public. 

The evidence of Dr. Redwood was clear enough that 
the death was caused by antimony, which is the poison, 
probably, most rarely taken for self-destruction. This fact 
should at once have excited the suspicion of the coroner, 
and induced him to call the medical attendants as witnesses; 
but perhaps the fear of the county magistrates, as regards 
the extra fees, prevented him from doing so. It is true 
that the jury could have required the coroner to subpoena 
them, but unless they were informed of the power they pos- 
sessed, which does not appear to have been done, they would 
most probably be ignorant of it. Be that as it may, the 
case cannot remain where it is ; indeed since the matter has 
been discussed by the press, the widow of the deceased 
has offered a large reward for information as to ' the sale 
of the said antimony in such a manner as will throw light 
on the mode by which the deceased came by his death. ' 
As the matter now stands it seems the duty of the Home 
Secretary to reopen the inquiry, and take the evidence not 
only of the medical attendants, but to ascertain more par- 
ticularly as to the time at which the deceased dined, how 
long he was by himself before he left the dinner-table, and 
what became of the remainder of the wine. We would, 
however, observe, as regards the wine^ that no habitual 
drinker of burgundy woiUd take it after tartar emetic had 



been added in large quantity, not because of the taste, bst 
because the wine becomes somewhat thick, and loob as 
though it were *sick.' We have mixed some ourselves, 
and tasted the mixture, and therefore can speak practically 
in the matter. A plausible suggestion is that if administered 
as a poison, the antimony was placed on the top of the salt 
used by the deceased at dinner, when he would have takea 
it without suspicion. ^^ 

THE SLOUGH DRAINAGE. 

Some recent proposals made by the Local Sanitary 
Authority of Slough to dispose of the sewage of the district 
on a piece of land at Datchet have created quite a scaie 
at Eton College, although a neglect to give notice of op* 
position within legal time has deprived the college au- 
thorities of a loots standi before the Government in^)ector 
who will shortly make an inquiry. The authorities of 
Slough are placed in a somewhat peculiar position with 
regard to the drainage of their district. Some years ago 
the local board devised a scheme of drainage, and, follow- 
ing the example of numerous towns along the Thames 
Valley, proposed to convey the sewage into the river. The 
scheme was sanctioned by Government, and a sum of 
money was borrowed to carry out the works. The town 
was completely sewered, the system terminating at a point 
near Upton Churcii, about a mile from the Thames. At 
this juncture the Thames Conservancy Act was passed, 
and the proposal to drain into the Thames was absolately 
rejected. Thus matters have remained ever since, the 
town being completely sewered, without an outfalL For 
ten years the board has been casting about for a site on 
which to treat the sewage. For a long time negotiations 
were being conducted with a view to obtain a piece of 
land at Langley, three miles from Slough, the property of 
Sir Robert Bateson Harvey, M.P., but the negotiations 
failed on the ground that the land could only be obtained 
on a twenty years' lease, at a rental which was considered 
excessive. Subsequently a proposal was made to acquire 
a piece of land nearer Slough, on land belongring to Loni 
Harewood, but an application was opposed by his lordship 
on the ground that the site in question was valuable build- 
ing ground ; and also by the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, of St. 
Michael's College, on the ground that its contiguity to his 
establishment would be injurious to the health of his pupils. 
A lengthened inquiry was held, the result being that the 
inspector, Mr. Harrison, C.E., reported against the 
scheme, as it would be too expensive for the districts. 
Foiled here, the board rested for a time, but within the 
last year or two several plots of ground have been in- 
spected. In each case strong opposition has been 
threatened, and the owners have demanded prices which 
the board considered exorbitant. The board has lately 
put itself in the hands of its former opponent, Mr. 
Grantham, engineer to Lord Harewood, and under his 
advice a piece of land has been selected at Datchet, the 
property of Mr. F. Charsley, county coroner, terms for 
the purchase of which have been arranged. At the last 
meeting of the board a resolution was passed directing 
application to be made to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners for a loan to carry out the works. Notice has 
been given by the Woods and Forests of opposition on the 
part of the Crown, the land in question, which is intended 
to be used as a sewage farm, being about half a mile only 
from Windsor Castle. One extremity of the land extends 
to about 400 yards from the Eton College playing-fields* 
but is not so near as the pumping station of the Eton 
sewage works, which adjoins. At a vestry meeting held 
some time ago it was resolved to oppose the scheme. 

THE LATE EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID AT 

CROYDON. 

Dr. Buchanan's report upon the late epidemic of 
^hoid fever at Croydon, states the gratifying hsX that 
during the last two months no firesh case of typhoid hs 
been reported, that the death-rate for the past month has 
been 1 7*4, and that there have been no deaths from enteric 
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fcyer. An analysis of Dr. Buchanan's report shows that 

during the epidemic about 1,200 cases of fever have 

occurred in 942 houses. * There can/ says Dr. Buchanan, 

•be no doubt that the chief way in which enteric fever 

spread last year in Croydon was the most direct and 

common-place way of all— viz., the escape of infected air 

from the sewers, and its inhalation by persons susceptible 

of the disease.' He is clear that the Croydon water, as 

obtoined from the well, has had nothing to do with the 

fever ; that the pipes which conveyed the water into the 

houses were very frequently the vehicles by which the 

sewer-air found entrance into the particular house in which 

the fever was found. The sewerage works which have 

been carried out in Croydon since the appearance of the 

last epidemic— viz., that of 1866— are found much fault 

with. 

Dr. Buchanan assumes that the disease was spread by 
the bowcl-dischaiges of the sick getting into the water, 
the air, the food of the people, and affirms that the sewers 
are insufficiently ventilated, and that the flushing arrange- 
ments were such as to be a source of serious danger to the 
inhabitants: since they actually allowed— nay, compelled— 
the contamination of the water-supply whenever the sewers 
were flushed ; so that the more the essential means for the 
removal of excreta from the sewers were put into practice, 
the more the water became polluted by sewer-gas. 

That houses on the higher levels should have suffered 
more than houses on the lower levels, accords, Dr. 
Buchanan says, with the usual experience, and is probably 
due to the fact, that a belter class of house is to be found 
on the higher levels, and that in such houses internal com- 
munications with the sewer are also to be more certainly 
found. He satisfied himself that into the majority of 
houses in which fever occurred, drain-air charged with in- 
fection from the common sewers of the town had the 
opportunity of entering the water-services as well as the 
houses. In two roads in which fever was common, he 
found overflow-pipes going direct into the sewer from 
cisterns in a confined situation under the bedroom floors. 

Dr. Buchanan clearly vindicates the water. As water, 
he shows that the supply is pure at its fountain-head ; that 
^ fcported contaminations arose in the course of its 
distribution. He shows, also, by means of a well arranged 
diagram and a comprehensive table, that the fever bore no 
relation to the rainfall. And he points out, with con- 
clusive force, that in South Norwood there was fever on 
the Croydon water-area, but not off" it ; whilst in Croydon 
itself there was fever in houses served by Croydon water 
which were unconnected with the sewers, and where the 
drainage arrangements were perfect. He also quotes the 
case of a large school, in which the water-supply, being 
from the same source, comes on the boys* side direct from 
the main, and was complained of as stiiJcing. whilst on the 
girls' side there was no complaint of water which was taken 
from a cistern which filled after the boys were provided for. 
The fever was on the boys* side, not on the girls*. The 
distribution of water coloured by Condy*s fluid corresponded 
with the fever. Some of the fluid was put into the main ; 
the larger part of this was drawn off from the boys* tap, 
and scarcely a stain of it reached the girls at all ; showing 
inost clearly that there was contamination of water-supply 
in the main itself, which was drawn off by the boys before 
it reached the girls. Dr. Buchanan shows how this might 
be effected. By placing a mixture of sugar and water in a 
pan with an open tap over-night, the whole of it had disap- 
peared in the morning, having entered the pipe and passed 
into the general water-service when the supply had been 
intermittent during the night. Nothing was heard of that 
water again from any persons who had to consume it. The 
water was often complained of as stinking in different 
parts of the water-area. It was analysed by Dr. Dupre, 
and found pure ; the inference being, that sewer-gas had 
found admission into the water-pipes and polluted the 
water ; but with the escape of gas tne trace of pollution was 
gone. 

I>r. Buchanan oondodes his report with a series of re- | 



commendations with regard to the management and im^^ 
provement of the sewerage, the majority of which are in* 
progress, the local board having anticipated the report. 



^Special Hep oris. 



SANITARY CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

The following are the resolutions passed at the 
two days' conference of medical officers of health 
and others engaged in sanitary work to discuss the 
laws relating to public health, convened by the 
British Medical and Social Science Associations^ 
held under the presidency of Lord Aberdare : 
' I. That the existing division of the country into 
urban and rural districts does not enable local 
authorities to fulfil their obligations in the most 
effective manner. 2. That the same sanitary laws 
be applied to the whole area of the country without 
distinction. 3. That in any reconstruction of local 
areas it is desirable to keep in' view the advisability 
of securing one subdivision of the country for sani-- 
tary and other purposes, such subdivision to be as 
far as possible on the lines of the existing muni-^ 
cipalities, unions, and coimties. 4. That, in the' 
opinion of this Conference, it is desirable that a 
commission be appointed to consider and readjust, 
with the concurrence of the Local Government 
Board, the boundaries of the existing districts to be 
hereafter formed. 5. That the appointment of a 
county board, consisting of elected members and 
partly of others, nominated by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, is desirable. 6. That the duty of such 
county boards, so far as they relate to sanitary 
matters, should be to exercise a control over the 
salaries and dismissals of the officers of local boards 
not being municipal boroughs, to hear appeals from 
one portion of a district against the decision of their 
board as to the incidence of expenditure for works of 
only partial advantage, and to undertake the conduct 
and supervision of such works as from their nature 
and expense cannot be undertaken by separate local 
boards. 7. That the powers and machinery at 
present possessed by local sanitary authorities are 
inadequate to the purposes for which they are in- 
tended ; especially, but not solely, in respect of 
means for preventing the spread of disease, both 
from the want of early information of its existence^ 
and also of the means of checking its progress, from 
want of power to prevent the erection of houses on 
unhealthy and improper sites, and to secure in 
certain cases due provision of water, and from want 
of means to acquire with sufficient facility and 
economy land for public purposes. 8. That the 
incidence of taxation for sanitary and other purposes 
of local government should as nearly as possible be 
proportioned to the direct benefit accruing to the 
several parts of the districts. 9. It is desirable that 
the officers of sanitary authorities should so far as. 
practicable be restricted from other than the official 
duties for which they are specially engaged, and 
that, in order to promote this object, it is essential 
that the area of suspension should be made as larg& 
as can be efficiently worked. la That a health 
officer or assistant should, where it is practicable, be 
appointed to every local government district or com- 
bination of districts, ii. That the several officers 
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should be in communication with each other and 
with the health officer especially attached to the 
county board. 12. That the salaries be such as to 
insure the services of first-class members of the 
medical profession, devoting themselves entirely to 
the health service of the country. 13. That in future 
it is desirable to appoint, at least to the higher offices, 
men who have passed an examination in state 
medicine. 14. That the above regulations are 
equally desirable in the csises of surveyors and in- 
spectors of nuisances so far as they are applicable. 
15. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the powers 
of the Public Health, and other sanitary Acts which 
are of a permissive character, should as far as prac- 
ticable be made compulsory. 



ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

The ninth meeting of the district committee for 
the midlands, of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held, on 
April 19, at Warwick. The mayor (Alderman 
Nelson) presided, and there were also present Mr. 
£. Pritchard, C.E., vice-president of the association; 
Dr. Wilson, Medical Officer of Health for Mid- 
Warwickshire ; Dr. Swete, F.G.S., Medical Officer 
for Droitwich; and the members of the association. 
Mr. £. Pritchard, C.E., vice-president, and engineer 
of the works now in course of construction at 
Haseley, then read an extremely interesting paper 
* On the Warwick Water-Supply,' 

Dr. Wilson said, as medical officer of health of 
the borough, he wished to compliment Mr. Pritchard 
and the town of Warwick on the prospect of having 
a full and abundant supply of good water. As Mr. 
Pritchard had pointed out, the present supply was 
abominably filthy, and scarcely fit to drink. Dr. 
Wilson then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pritchard for the able paper he had read. 



SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH 
OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire was recently held at the Cameron Arms 
Hotel, High Street, Swansea. There were present 
Messrs. J. T. Dyke (president), Paine (Cardiff), B. 
Thomas, J. Rogers, E. Davies, E. R. Morgan, E. 
Powell, Granger, J. Russell, G. Padley, E. D. Grif- 
fiths, A. Davies, J. Llewellyn, Jabez Thomas, Joseph 
Davies, Wm. Morgan, Ph. D. ; T. P. Fry, Evans, etc. 

At the conclusion of the business, Mr. J. T. Dyke, 
president, read a paper on the following subject: 
* The medical officers of health authorised to be ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875: their grades, duties, and spheres of 
labour.' After speaking at considerable length and 
most elaborately, he summed up his remarks by say- 
ing that by carrying out the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, by preserving unity of action 
within county boundaries, by forming districts and 
well-recognised limits — ^those limits being coter- 
minous with the confines of one or more unions— 
and by placing the sanitary superintendence of those 
districts in the hands of one chief medical officer, 
the causes which prejudicially affect the public health 
would be discovered and removed. He also recom- 
mended that the ancient usage of acting through 
county authorities should be continued, and insisted 



that the principle of the law should be iiilly and 
freely carried out. 

The reading of this paper gave rise to consider- 
able discussion, in which Mr. James Rogers, Mr. E. 
Davies, Dr. Paine, Mr. A. Davies, Mr. E. R. Mor- 
gan, and Mr. B. Thomas took part. 

Dr. Paine moved the following resolution: 'That 
in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that the 
local officers of health should be continued, and that a 
superintendent medical inspector be appointed by the 
Government for each of the thirteen registration divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom, whose services should 
be available when sought by the sanitary authorit)- 
or medical officer of h^th.' 

Dr. Rogers seconded the motion. 

The President having replied to the criticisms on 
his paper, the resolution, after further discussion, was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. Davies proposed, and Mr. J. Rogers 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Dyke for his able 
and interesting paper. 



glcbical (Dfficfr's lltport. 

THE HEALTH OF NEWCASTLE- UPOX-TYXE 

IN 1875. 

Mr. H. E. Armstrong, the medical officer of 
health for the borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 
issued his report upon the sanitary condition of that 
town during 1875. This report derives exceptional 
interest from the fact that Newcastle is one of the 
large English towns the health of which has showed 
a marked improvement in recent years. The death- 
rate in the borough in 1875 was equal to 26-1 per 
1,000, which, although 0*9 above the average rate in 
the 18 largest English towns, was 3*6 p>er 1,000 belov 
the average Newcastle rate in the four preceding 
years, 1871-74. The death-rate from the seven 
principal zymotic diseases, which had beon equal to 
6'9 and 5*5 per 1,000 in 1873 and 1874, further de- 
clined to 3-6 in 1875; this rate was o-8 below the 
average rate in the 18 English towns. The decline 
in the fatal cases of these zymotic diseases was most 
marked in those of scarlet fever, which were but 76, 
against 466 and 258 in the two previous years. 
The proportion of infant mortality in the borougb. 
measured by the proportion of deaths under one 
year to births, was equal to 18*7 per cent, in 1S75, 
exceeding by ri the average rate in the 18 towns; 
in the two preceding years the proportion of infant 
mortality in the borough was i8*6 and 19*8 per cent 
respectively. Mr. Armstrong, in dealing with infant 
mortality in different parts of the borough, quotes 
the proportion of deaths under one year to 1,000 of 
the estimated population at all ages ; this proportion 
is valueless and misleading on account of the \'ana- 
tions in the birth-rate, and we would suggest that 
in future reports this mode of calculation be aban- 
doned. The most trustworthy simple standard for 
measuring infant mortality is the proportion of 
deaths under one year to births ; a more correct 
standard would be the proportion of deaths under 
one year to the number living under one year of age. 
but the latter factor is difficult to obtain, on account 
of certain imperfections in the census enumeration 
of children at the early ages. We r^ret to see, 
moreover; that Mr. Armstrong gives no statistics as 
to rates of mortality at different groups of ages, vitln 
out which it is impossible to make an entirely satis- 
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factory comparison with the mortality statistics in 
previous years, or in other towns. There can be no 
doubt about the improved sanitary condition of the 
borough of Newcastle during 1875, but the decline 
in zymotic deaths and of inlant mortality accounts 
for only a part of the decrease in the death-rate. It 
would be valuable to know something more as to the 
sex and age mortality in the borough population. 
Assuming that the proportion of the two sexes is 
now the same as it was in 1871, and we know that 
it was abnost constant between 1861 and 1 871, the 
male death-rate in Newcastle in 1875 ^^ equal to 
28*1, and the female rate to 24* i per 1,000 living of 
each sex. In other words of equal numbers living 
there were 117 deaths of males to 100 deaths of 
females, while the English Life-Table proportion is 
but 105 male deaths to 100 female deaths. This 
relative excess in the male death-rate in towns 
deserves careful investigation. 

Mr. Armstrong gives some useful information as 
to the number of * non-certified ' deaths during the 
year in the borough. These amounted to 176, in- 
cluding no of infants under one year of age. The 
proportion of uncertified deaths of children under 
one year of age was 11 per cent., and Mr. Arm- 
strong observes that the varying proportion of these 
uncertified infantile deaths throws some light upon 
the high rates of infant mortality in yUl Saints and 
Byker sub-districts. Only four per cent of the 
deaths under one year of age were uncertified in 
Westgate sub-district, whereas the proportion was 
14*6 per cent, in Byker and 187 in All Saints. If 
sanitary authorities could organise a system of in- 
vestigation into the causes of uncertified deaths of 
infants, not only would the proportion of these un- 
certified deaths decline, but infant mortality itself 
would probably be influenced. That i8'5 per cent, 
of the children under one year of age who died in 
AH Saints sub-district in 1875 had no medical atten- 
dance, is evidence of neglect, which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the infantile death-rate. 

The condition of a considerable proportion of the 
tenement property in Newcastle, described by Mr. 
Armstrong, affords conclusive evidence of the direc- 
tion in which further improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the borough may easily be made. ' The 
aniount of dampness, darkness, and defective venti- 
lation,' observed in a recent inspection of some of 
this property, is said to be sufficient to produce 
various forms of disease ; such, however, is declared 
to be the present scarcity of dwellings in the borough 
that the shutting up of unhealthy rooms Ms to a great 
degree impracticable, a bad room being better than 
none.' Mr. Armstrong points out that ' the insani- 
tary condition of much of the tenement property of 
the borough has, until recently, been practically an 
ill without a remedy.' Now, however, that the 
Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act of 1875 has 
provided the remedy, we should have been glad to 
hear that the town council had decided to put its 
provisions into operation, without loss of time, 
especially as we are reminded that a report of a 
sanitary sub-committee in March, 1867, pointed out 
the urgency for providing more and better dwellings 
for the working classes, in order that many of the 
occupied dweDings might be closed as ' utterly in- 
capable of improvement' During the nine years 
which have since elapsed, comparatively little has 
been done in the direction indicated, and Mr. Arm- 
stt"ong does not evidently feel justified in annoimcing 
that the new Act is to be shortly put in force. 



although we are told that it ' has led te the collection 
of information respecting the sanitary defects of a 
very large amount of the tenement property in the 
borough.' If Mr. Armstrong had divided his urban 
sanitary district into statistical subdivisions, as Dn 
Russell of Glasgow, Dr. Tatham of Salford, and 
other health officers have done, he would have been 
able to show rates of mortality in some of the worst 
blocks of houses, proving them to be 'unhealthy 
areas,' and pointing the urgency for the formation of 
* Improvement Districts ' imder the before-mentioned 
Act. 

^arliamcittara ^roatbmgs. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 

MENT ACT. 

Thursday^ May ii. 

Sir J. Hogg, in answer to Mr. Kay- Shuttle worth, 
said that the delay in preparing plots under this Act had 
been caused by the 49th section of the statute itself, which 
prevented the Secretary of State from exercising his powers ^ 
but parliament would be asked to amend the Act, and he 
hoped that they would be soon in a position to proceed in 
reference to two sites in Liquorpond Street and Willow 
Walk. 

THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
Monday J May 15. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth informed Mr. Cawley that the 
Government intended to bring in a Bill in the House of 
Commons to deal with the pollution of rivers, 1 hough he 
could not say when. 



^uto ^ep0rls. 



ADULTERATION CASES. 

PHiLir W^ooLGAR, dairyman, of Rosendale Road^ 
Dulwich, was summoned at the instance of John Baxter, 
one of the inspectors appointed by the Vestry of Lambeth, 
for selling milk which was adulterated. The inspector 
stated that some milk purchased at the defendant's shop 
was adulterated to the extent of 20 per cent, with water. 
The defendant's wife, who appeared, said the milk had 
been purchased from George Grant, another dairyman. 
Inspector Baxter explained that was the name of another 
dairyman against whom a summons was to be heard. Mn 
Chance said he would hear that case before deciding. 

George E. Grant, of Hamilton Road, Norwood, dairy- 
man, then stood forward, and Inspector Baxter said milk 
purchased at his shop was found to be adulterated to the 
extent of 14 per cent. Mr. Fullager defended, and con- 
tended that it was skim milk that had been sold by mistake 
by a girl in the shop. Mr. Chance said that was no answer 
to the case, and he fined Grant 2/. and I2x. 6d, costs, and 
the other defendant, Woolgar, 20s. and 12s, 6d. costs. 

George Aldridge, grocer, of 58, Railton Road, 
Brixton, was summoned by John Baxter, inspector ap- 
pointed by the Lambeth Vestry, for selling arrowroot 
which was adulterated. — Evidence was given to show that 
a pound of * arrowroot,' purchased at the defendant's shop, 
was found to consist of 50 per cent, of tapioca, the other 
half being arrowroot. — Mr. Chance imposed a fine of lor. 
with I2f. 6d. costs. 

W. P. Rouse, grocer, of St. James's Terrace, Hamilton 
Road, Lower Norwood, was sununoned by another in- 
spector for selling coffee which was found to be adulterated 
by 30 per cent, of chicory. — Defendant said he had 
stamped the paper to show that it was a mixture of chicory. 
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and cofiee. — Inspector Emblin stated that the mixture was 
pat in a paper, and inside the packet was stamped the 
words. * A mixture not injurious to health.' — Mr. Chance 
said persons asking for coffee must be served with it, and 
not with a mixture like the one produced. He fined 
defendant 20J'. and lis, 6d. costs. 

Thomas Schofield, grocer, I, Mary Ann Street, 
North Woolwich, was summoned by the Woolwich Local 
Board of Health for selling adulterated butter. — Mr. John 
Carty, the officer appointed under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, said that he purchased half a pound of butter 
at the defendant's shop, telling the wife, who served him, 
that it was for analysis. He sealed it up in a bottle in the 
resence of the derendant and his wife, and sent it to Mr. 
Wigner, the board's analyst. He produced his certificate, 
showing that the 'butter* contained more than 50 per 
cent, of fat. — Defendant said that he bought the butter of 
a Mr. Price, believing it was genuine. He was a poor 
man, and hoped the magistrate would be lenient. — Mr. 
Patteson told the defendant that he ought to have procured 
a written warranty that the butter was genuine, and he 
could then have proceeded against the wholesale dealer. 
Of the half-pound of butter, costing 8^., there was less 
than fourpennyworth of butter. He let him off with a fine 
of lor., and costs. 

George Lake, of Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, was 
summoned by Mr. Harding, clerk of the Kensington Vestry, 
for selling milk adulterated with water. — Mr. Harding 
produced a certificate firom the analyst, stating that the 
sample of milk was adulterated with 50 per cent, of water. 
— Mr. Ingham said that he never had such a case before. 
A man asked for new milk and received half water. He 
fined the defendant 5/., and 12s. costs, and in default of 
distress ordered him to be imprisoned for one month. — The 
defendant, stating that he had not any goods, was removed 
by the gaoler to the cells. 

THE PETROLEUM ACT. 

William Bagley, of Normand Lane, Fulham, was 
summoned by Mr. Napier, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, for selling petroleum in I field Road, West Bromp- 
ton, without labelling the vessel containing it with the 
description of the oil in addition to the words ' highly in- 
flammable,' and the name and address of the vendor. — 
The defendant pleaded guilty. — Mr. Ingham fined him 
2Qr. and 2ar. costs, and in default ordered him to be im- 
prisoned for fourteen days. — The defendant said he would 
go to prison, and then the parish must support his family. 

NUISANCE FROM SMOKE : WHAT IS A 

* FURNACE'? 

At Marlborough Street Police Court, C. Homburg, 
cabinet-maker, was summoned under the Smoke Nuisance 
Act for having a fiirnace on his premises so constructed as 
not to consume its own smoke. Mr. Lewis appeared for 
the defence. — The usual evidence having been given by 
the police and the Government inspedtor that smoke was 
seen to issue from the chimney, Mr. Lewis, on cross- 
examination, elicited that the alleged * furnace' was a 
German stove, two feet high and eighteen inches in 
diameter, used for heating the shop, but that a glue-pot 
had been seen warming on the fire. Mr. Lewis said it was 
time that magistrates interfered to put a stop to this sort of 
cases. It was not fair to contend that the Act of Parlia- 
ment meant to call a little Gennan stove a ' furnace,' and 
it was still further straining the Act to assert that because a 
glue-pot was warmed on the fire it came within the Act. — 
Mr. Sanderson said the defendant had taken away the 
stove, and there was no wish to press the crse. — Mr. New- 
ton suggested that the summons should be withdrawn, and 
this was done. 



NOMINATION PAPERS. 
The Common Pleas Division has given judgment in 
the case of MaUur v. Brawn^ reported in the Sa.^yitary 



Record of May 13. — Lord Coleridge said the question 
was whether an objection taken at the proper time that a 
nomination paper had not been properly signed with the 
surname and other names of the candidate was fatal. The 
petitioner had signed the paper as Robert V. Mather. 
Was this a misnomer? There were two distinct authorities 
to . show that though an abbreviation, such as ' Wm.' for 
' William,' might not be a misnomer, yet that a single 
letter was not enough where the Christian name was re- 
quired. In both of these cases, though, it had been held 
that this objection was cured by the 142nd section of 
5 and 6 Will. IV., c 76. 'Robert V.* was certainly, 
therefore, a misnomer: but was it cured by the 142nd 
section ? The Municipal Election Act of last year was 
incorporated with the 5 and 6 Will IV., but it did not 
seem that the 142nd section was to be extended, as the 
words were, * This Act has to be construed as one with the 
142nd section.' Supposing the later Act had inserted the 
provisions of the old Act, nomination papers would not be 
mentioned, as in those days they were not used. This 
Act, therefore, did not extend to a document which wis 
not in existence at that time. The objection was a technical 
one, but, as it had been Uken at the right time, and the 
petitioner had had an opportunity by the Act of correcting 
the mistake by delivering, if he pleased, the paper himseil, 
it was valid. He came to this decision with reluctance, 
but without hesitation, as it was the duty of the Court in 
cases of this kind, in which they were a Court of Appeal, 
and in which political interests were involved, to give strict 
effect to the law without straining it. Justices Archibald 
and Lindley concurred. 

OBSTRUCTING A MEDICAL OFFICER OF 

HEALTH. 
At the Portsmouth police-court, H. Leach, a butcher, 
was charged at the instance of Dr. Turner, the medical 
officer of health, without unlawfully obstructing and im- 
peding him as such officer when carrying into execution 
the provisions of the Public Health Act. Dr. Turoct 
directed the inspector of nuisances to seize several pieces 
of liver which were exposed on the window-board of the 
shop, and which he considered to be flukey. The defen- 
dant, however, threatened Dr. Turner, saying, Tf}^ 
attempt to take that out, or Watts to take it out, I will 
strike either of you down.' He had a chopper in \& 
hand at the time. There was other threatening hngua^e ; 
and in the end, the liver was not seized in consequence. 
At the close of the prosecution, Mr. Sleigh, for the defe- 
dant, said that he had taken upon himself the responsibilirT 
of making an arrangement. It was perfectly clear that b:> 
client did obstruct and impede the medical officer of heahh, 
and he could not get out of it if he were to talk to ti» 
Bench for a week. He had told defendant it was so, aci 
he had told Mr. Bullen, who, on defendant tendering a 
apology to Dr. Turner for the language he had used 
towards him, had consented to withdraw a second charge 
against the defendant for obstructing and impeding Watu 
the inspector. He consented to a fine of 5/. in I^- 
Turner's case, on the second charge being withdrawa.— 
Mr. Carter, addressing the defendant, told him that it »^ 
most important that he and others should know that :: 
they obstructed or impeded the medical officer or m- 
spector, whether meat was bad or good, they rcnderrj 
themselves liable to a fine of 5/. The defendant iroaiJ 
have to pay 5/. and costs. 



CHEMICAL WORKS AND THE PUBLIC 

SEWERS. 
Messrs. Parker and Amiss, of the Clay Hall Chemi^ 
Works, Old Ford, Bow, were summoned by order of Uie 
Board of Works for the Poplar district for allowii^ a/-*^ 
posit of chemical matter to escape from their works i&^ 
the main sewer. The evidence of the surveyor to the parta 
showed that for some three or four years past the se*^ 
close to the defendants' premises had been rep«t**'. 
stopped by a deposit something like concrete, bardews^ 
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with time, and closing the pipe. Tlie authorities, suspect- 
ing the works of the defendants* firm, caused a * man hole * 
to be made, and the pipe from their premises, making the 
junction with the sewer, to be watch^. It was then found 
that a similar deposit was in their pipe. It was stated that 
the sewer had been cleansed three times during the present 
year, and the cost on each occasion was 9/. 14^. Mr. 
Parker, who attended for the firm, said that the residue of 
their matter was too valuable to be allowed to pass down 
the drains, and receivers had been put in to catch it. He 
i^ixA not believe that the deposit found was from their 
work, but, if so, he said it was formed simply by lime 
which passed off. The sewer was choked with iron filings 
from an old manufactory, and the lime acting on these 
might form the deposit. They, however, could not be 
responsible for the iron filings. Mi. Bushby said the firm 
was responsible for anything passing from their premises 
which caused an obstruction in the sewer. He fined them 
5/., and 2J. costs. Mr. Parker asked if he could not appeal 
and have the deposit analysed. Mr. Bushby told him he 
could take what steps he liked, but the obstruction must 
be stopped. 

A FEVER PATIENT IN A PUBLIC CONVEY- 
ANCE. 
At Worship Street, Caroline Davis was summoned 
before Mr. Bushby, charged with exposing in a public con- 
veyance a child suffering from a contagious and infectious 
disease.— Mr. Alexander Collie, M.D., said that he was 
medical officer of the Homerton Fever Hospital. Two or 
<hree weeks ago the defendant arrived at the institution in a 
■cab with her child, who was found by witness to be suffering 
firom scarlet fever. Witness gave notice to the cabman 
And to the police, and the cab was immediately taken to 
the yard for disinfection. The witness added that the 
child had been in the German Hospital, Dalston, and a cer- 
tificate of its condition was brought with it. — The defendant, 
in answer to the charge, said that she had taken the child 
to the German Hospital with a scalded head. The sym- 
ptoms of scarlet fever being observed there, they ordered 
the child to be removed, as fever cases were not allowed 
there. She did not know what to do ; the hospital 
authorities, however, advised her to take it to the Homer- 
ton Union. The child was too heavy for her to carry, 
and the cab was accordingly hired. — Dr. Collie said that 
it was right the magistrate should be made aware of the 
conduct of the authorities at the German Hospital. It 
seemed to him that they were radically wrong. If the 
defendant had carried the child through the streets she 
would have risked the health of the public much more 
than she did by taking the cab. There was an ambulance 
kept by the parish for such cases, and the hospital autho- 
rities should have informed the woman how to get it for 
the conveyance of her child, which she could have done 
for a trifling cost. She, however, knew nothing about it. — 
Mr; Bushby thought this very likely. — Inspector Taylor 
said that if the defendant had informed the cabman of the 
child's state it would have been no offence. The cabman 
might have consented to take the child for a sum which 
would have covered the expense of disinfection. — The cab- 
driver, Edwin Gillett, 5,655, proved that no mention of 
the child's condition was made to him. —The defendant said 
that her sister hired the cab.— Mr. Bushby said that the law 
made her responsible. The hospital authorities should have 
informed her of the course to take. He fined her 3/. and 
2j. costs. The cab proprietor could sue for damages in the 
County Court. 

IMPURE WELLS. 

At Worship Street, Mr. Enoch Walker, vestry clerk of 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, attended to support 
summonses taken out by the parish against Thomas Baldwin, 
of I, Nelson Street, Shoreditch ; Thomas Gibson, of 5, East 
Roaid, City Road; John Bunker, 3, Salisbury Street 
Shoreditch ; Evan Meredith, 2, Devonshire Street ; and 
Kobert Halflieftdy 6, Worship Street, dairymen and cow 



keepers, for having on their respective* premises a foul 
well containing water in such a state as to be a nuisance 
and injurious to health. — Mr. H. Boyes Mugliston, 
barrister, conducted the prosecution for the parish; Mr. 
Walter Beard appeared for the defendants, except Mere- 
dith, who was not represented. — The cases were taken 
seriatim^ and the existence of the wells on the premises of 
each defendant was proved by Henry Fletcher, inspector 
of nuisances to the parish. He had removed samples of 
the water from the wells, and submitted them to Dr. 
Stevenson, lecturer on chemistry at the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, and to Professor Wanklyn. 
On the first occasion the case was contested on behalf of 
Mr. Gibson, and a certificate as to the quality of the water 
was produced by him from a Mr. White. This contra- 
dicted the evidence of Dr. Stevenson, who was, however, 
now corroborated by Professor Vvanklyn. In each case 
the water, it appeared, was in use on the premises for ail 
domestic and drinking purposes. The scientific evidence 
went to show that on analysis the water was found to be 
highly polluted, and both Professor Wanklyn and Dr. 
Stevenson agreed in describing it as 'diluted sewage.' 
That taken from Gibson's well contained 385 grains of 
solid matter and 82 grains of chlortne per gallon, 38 -30 of 
ammonia, and of albuminoid ammonia 30 parts per 
million. The condition of the water was illustrated in 
court ; a sample of the water from the well, and another of 
ordinary water from the New River mains, were put into 
glass tubes by Dr. Stevenson, and the different appearance 
was then observable by the naked eye. Further, the con- 
dition of the water as being highly charged with ammonia 
was shown by the application of Nessler's test — corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in iodide of potassium. This turned 
the well-water to a deep yellow colour, and quickly left a 
deposit at the bottom of the tube. The New River >vater 
appeared unaffected by the test. — In the cases of Gibson 
and Meredith, orders were made for closing the wells 
within fourteen days. — Meredith asked for two months' 
grace, and said that the well had been in use twenty years, 
and there was not a butt or tank on the premises. — Dr. 
Stevenson said that in Meredith's case the water was so 
highly polluted as to be dangerous, and Mr. Bushby 
refused to allow more than fourteen days. — The other 
cases were adjourned, it being stated that the defendants 
would call scientific evidence on their side. 



BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Legal Proceedings : County Court. 

1876. West' Ham Local Board y, Maddams, — 'Public 
Health Act, 1848,* sect. 69 ; 24 & 25 Vict. 61, sect. 24. — 
Paving expenses recoverable summarily or in a County 
Court. — The limitation of six months for proceedings 
applies aho in a County Court. 33 L.T. 809. 

Ratinq of Houses. 
1876. Baker v. Beyford Overseers. — 'Rating Act, 
1874,' sect. 4. — * Uind let and occupied in its natural and 
improved state.' 33 L.T. 755. 

Paving Expenses. 

1876. Birkenhead Improvement Commissioners v. San^ 
som, — Making and sewering of street laid out and thrown 
open to the public seventeen years previously but not 
formally dedicated as a highway. — Held that the defendant, 
a frontager, was nevertheless, liable. 34 L.T. 175. 

Election. 

1876. JReg, V. Jiifpon.—^ VnhXic Health Act, 1848,' 
sect. 23. — Ordinary vacancies and a casual vacancy filled 
up at one election, no notice being given as to a distinc- 
tion. — Election held to be void. 45 L. J., Q. B., 188 ; 
L. R., I Q. B. D., 217. Effect of decision set aside by 
legislation. _^_ 

A somewhat serious outbreak of small- pox has taken 
place in the village of Hurlet, a few miles from Paisley. 
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HOUSES UNFIT FOR HABITATION. 

The owners of several houses in Orange Place, Staples 
Rents, Norfolk Place, and J. Milton, of 57, Clarence 
Street, Rotherhithe, were summoned by the vestry of 
that parish to show cause why orders should not respec- 
tively be made upon them to put such premises into a fit 
state for habitation, they having been certified as a nuisance, 
and dangerous to health. Mr. Balguy made the orders 
asked for, prescribing the time within which the alterations 
and additions should be made. 



FEES TO MEDICAL OFICERS. 

Sir, — Is a medical officer of health, who is obliged to 
go out of his district^ to attend as witness for the prosecu- 
tion, in a trial for creating or permitting a nuisance, en- 
titled to travelling expenses ? J. M. M. 

[We have more than once answered this question by 
saying that, in our opinion, the question of fees to medical 
ofBcers depends a good deal on the terms of the engage- 
ment. In the above case the facts are so imperfectly 
stated, that all we can say is that the medical officer is en- 
titled, we think, to travelling expenses, unless his salary 
covers travelling expenses.] 

CHAIRMAN OF A RURAL AUTHORITY. 

In the Altrincham Union the question has been raised 
whether, when, as in the case of that union, the guardians 
of the whole union form the rural sanitary authority, the 
chairman of the board of guardians is necessarily the chair- 
man of the rural sanitary authority, or whether the sanitary 
authority are empowered to appoint some other person to 
lill that office. As it is proved by sec. 9 of the Public 
Health Act, that the rural authority are the same body as 
the guardians of the union for or within which such au- 
thority acts, there is much force in the contention that the 
meetings of the sanitary authority in such a case as that re- 
ferred to are, in fact, meetings of the boards of guardians, 
and that at such meetings the chairman of the board should 
preside. However, in the Altrincham Union it has been 
determined to make a separate appointment of chairman. 
The discussion seems to have been carried on with some 
warmth, one of the members intimating that he did * not 
care about the law,' and that *many acts of Parliament 
were better broken than kept.' [The Altrincham guardians 
have, in our opinion, done wrong. They are not, we hold, 
entitled to make a separate appointment of chairman.] 



(Cffrnsponirjcna. 



All communications must bear the signature of the writer ^ 
not necessarily for publication, 

WHOLESOME DRINKING WATER. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Regord.) 

Sir, — It is reported that the owner of some houses in 
Queen Victoria Street complains of being prevented 
-supplying them with water from wells which is alleged to 
be dangerously polluted, and of being thereby compelled 
to pay what he considers an exorbitant water-rate; this 
will, it is stated, cost him nearly 1,000/. a year, but which 
must, I think, be an exaggeration. If I were in such a 
dilemma, I would seek some escape from either alterna- 
tive, and inquire how distilled water used on ship-board 
is aerated so as to be pleasant to drink. The quantity of 
water in a house needed for drinking and cookmg alone, 
and even for supplying the water-jugs, could easily be 
distilled by condensing the steam arising from the hot water 
cistern or boiler with which most kitchen ranges are pro- 



vided, and if a very little of Candy's fluid be put into the 
boiler, no organic polhition will rise with the steam. 1 
have seen rain water very black with soot completely freed 
from all blackness and taste of soot by being filtered 
through several layers of charcoal which were freely ex- 
posed to the air, offering a considerable evaporating surface. 
The water was thus rendered as cool, bright, and tasteless 
as fresh spring water, and the man who had the filter tokl 
me that it acted perfectly for a long time and could be 
made to act well again by boiling the charcoal to drive off 
the ammonia it absorbed from the water tainted with soot, 
and when this ceased to be effectual that the charcoal 
could be replaced with some freshly burnt at very little 
cost. Such a filter acts best if alternately wet and diy, so 
that any impurity the rain-water may have absorbed may 
be brought into close contact with the air, that the char- 
coal absorbs when partly dry. 

Of course the water supplied ought to be such as needs 
no purification, but such is not always attainable or attain- 
able only at very heavy cost, and in such cases some such 
expedients as the above will be very valuable. 

There is little danger from lead if the water be filtered, 
by which the carbonate or oxide of that metal if present, 
as is not verv common, must be intercepted ; and if the 
presence of lead be suspected it is very easily detected 
however small its quantity. H. H. P. 

VENTILATION BY VERTICAL PIPES. 
( To the Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 
Sir, — There has been lately a great flourish of titunpets 
about unsuccessful ventilation by air admitted throogh the 
vertical pipes, the novelty and advantage of which are 
alike imperceptible by me. The advantage claimed is, that 
the fresh air is admitted into a room above the heads of its 
inmates in a current directed upwards towards the ceiliiig> 
whence it descends slowly with scarcely perceptiWe 
draught ; but this is just what it does when admitted 
between the two sashes of a window by lowering the nppff 
or raising the lower sash, so as to separate them a little 
and leave an interval between for a sheet of air to enter, 
with the additional advantage of making the entering air 
displace that next the cold glass, whereby much fresh lir 
can be introduced with little loss of heat- Dr. Elliot rf 
Carlisle claims this simple and useful invention, aad 
Dr. Bird also contrived it independently; which «s 
first I do not know, but believe both were origipal. I 
lived many years in a house, the sashes of its wisdoTn 
so badly fitted that plenty of air could enter between them, 
and it would be well if all windows were so made as not 
to shut perfectly ; for air to supply the fire mast enter 
somewhere, and it is far less annoying if it enters above oer 
heads than above the floor to chill our feet But I am at a 
loss to know what I should gain by changing my preseot 
plan of admitting air between the sashes for one by wss& 
of pipes ; that the seller of the pipes might gain by ^ 
change I allow, but who else would ? What is the vaheot i 
patent for doing that that need not be done— that is wR 
worth doing ? H. H. P. 

SANITARY UNIFORM. 
{To the Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 

Sir, — I notice your correspondent * Inspector' writes 
for information as to the pattern uniform wore by saffitAT 
officers in large towns. May I be allowed to irabrm hia 
that uniform is by no means generally worn by inspcctos 
in towns. ^ 

Bradford, I believe, supplies uniform to its chief a- 
spector, and in London the sanitary officers of the Distnci 
Board of Works are fiimished with uniform, which co"-^ 
or did consist, of a dark or invisible green frock coat win 
^t buttons, and * Sanitary Inspector * worked on ihc 
collar. 

In this town no uniform is womj although theft tfc 
thirty inspectors, but the officials connected witji JK 
superintendent of markets' office wear uniform sinnlaf ^ 
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iii'pectors of police, nnd this I think would be most appro- 
prisle for sanitary officers, and 1 should like 10 see it 
adopted throughout the country, both in rural as well as 
ntban districts. Postmasters, sution-masten, inspectors to 
ihc Society Tor Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
numerous other classes of officials are supplied with appro- 
pibte uniform, and I am of opinion that if adopted in Ihe 
sanitary service, it would find general favour, besides 
lending weight to the moral influence a sanitary inspector 
^houlil possess over [he rougher element 10 be found in 
every district. I should mnch like to see the propriety of 
its adoption discussed in your columns. 

I think if a favourable opinion was expressed by Ihe 
\jx^ Government Board on this subject, it would have 
considerable weight with sanitary authorities. 

The Secrktarv. 
MiillandCounlies Association of Inspectors ofNuisances, 

-Secretary's Office, Church Road, Aston, Birming. 

ham, May 16, 1S76, 



A NEW DRAIN TRAP. 
{Totke Editor <•/ the SkiinKK\ Reix>Rd.) 
[R,— The arrangement yoor correspondent. Professor 
n (Sanitary Record, May 6), has used as a jonc- 
'etween the soil-pipe of a house and a town drain, 




resembles one which I have frequently recommended and 
found to answer. The drawing shows two open grates 
one on each side of a syphon trap ; the soil-pipe is con- 
tinued to above the roof without any diminution of calibre, 
and without any angles, so as to act as a ventilator. At 
Ihe same time I recommend thai Ihe w. c, shall jut out 
from the house, and be separated from it by a lobby, 
having wimiows on both sides, which cannot be entirely 
closed ; if in a town having gas, it is recommended that u 
burner be placed in the w. c, not so much for Ihe light as 
for the heal, to prevent the effects of frost. A very small 
gas light is quite sufficient for this purpose. To these re- 
commendations for hypercritical people, I add a Jenning's 
disinfector, to be filln] with Condy's fluid suitably dilutnl. 
W. EixiAR Buck, M.A.,M.B- 
T, Welford Road, Leicester, 
May 6, 1876. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
The Board of Studies for Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health gives notice that it is proposed ti 
examination on the above subjects in the ei 

The examination is open to all persons who have taken 
the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. 

Candidates an> ceouesied to send in their names to the 
Regius Professor of Medicine on or before October i. 
On behalf of the Board, 

Henry W. Acland, 
May 10, 1876. Chairman. 



AFPOIlTTHEirTB OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS. IirSFEOTOBS OF KUISAHCES, 
ETC. 

Allen, Mi. Thamu. has been ■ppointed Inipcclor ei NuLuncei for 

Hemck, wh«e1if!poiiumei» will ihcn expire. 
BoiiiHAli, William TciilauB,L.R.C.P. Edin., M.R.CS. Enf., hu 

been ii(.poinied Medial Officer of Heahh for the Winlnlfi Suli- 

ClkhsnTj Mr. WilliaiR, has been ippoinled Surveyor uid Inipeder 
ol Nuiunces ro [he Oyilennouui Urban Saniory Aulhotily. 

COCAN, Let Fvmn. L.R.C.F. Ediu.. M.RC.S. Eng., hu been ap- 
IXHnied Medical OAicer of Health fbr ihe NorlhampTon Urban 

' ireai 

in &uuuiyAu[l 

Ilif«, William, M.R.C5., Erii. I.S.A Lond., hai li«a ODpoinled 
Medical Officer of Heallh'oc [he Derby Urban Sanitary Uii- 

JoMS. Mr. Reel, hn> been appointed Surveyor and Inipedor of 
Nuiianc» CD the Corporalion and Urban Sanitary Authority of 
Aberyuwyih- 
Marshall, Mr. John, hai been appoinled Inipector of Nuluncei for 
the Northern Div^on of the Bolton Urban Sanitary Uiurict, via 
Heywood, deceased. 
BLD, ThoDuu Krkhead, M.R.C.S. Eng., I^S-A. Lond.. h» 
d Medical Officer of Heallh for ihe Hedunond- 



been apnointed Medical I 
wike Ur^D Saniury Disti 



1 appointed Clerh to the Royilo 



Saniiaiy Authoiiiy. vice Thumall, reiitned. 

SiMOHDS, John, jun.. Etq., hai been appoinied Treasurer to Ihe 

Wokingham Rural Sanitary AuEhority, vice John SimoihU, E«q-, 



uTS^'san' 

Stephens, Mr. 

■peclor of 1 

TLTKEpJohn H%^^^,R.C,f 



outh Sub-dUirid of 
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VACANCIES. 

Dysart, Fifeshire. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Kbighlby Urban Sanitary District.^ Medical Officer of Health : 
50/. per annum. Application, 33rd instant, to Messrs. Burr and 
Burr, Clerks to the Authority. 

XiiNCOLN, City of, and Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor : 
300/. per annum. Application, June 14, to J. T. Tweed, Town 
Clerk, or H. K. Hebb, Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Newbold and Dunston Urban Sanitary District. Medical 
Officer of Health, Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, and Col- 
lector. Applications, 39th instant, to R. E. Williams, Clerk to 
the Authority, Newbold. 

Preston Rural Sanitary District. ^ Inspector of Nuisances : 
xao/. per annum. Application, 39th instant, to G. Dixon, Clerk 
to the Authority. 

Runcorn Rural Sanitary Authority. Inspector of Nuisances : 
x3o/. for one year. Application, 3cth instant, to H. Linaker, 
Clerk, Frod«ham. 

York Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health: 
X50/. per annum. Application, June i, to Henry Brearey, Clerk 
to the Authority. 

Yorkshire, North Riding op. Public Analyst. Application, 
June X, to William C Trevor, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, North- 
allerton. 
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SANITARY PATENTS. 

1x83. Improvements in apparatus for dr^ng or concentrating sewage 
deposit, night soil, blood manure, peat and other matters. 
Robert Milbum, Hatcham Ironworks, Surrey, and Henry 
Jackson, Park So uare,_ Leeds, Yorkshire.^ 

1597. Improvements in tne utilisation and aeration of prepared and 

Preserved milk. John Hooker, Upper Thames Street, 
.ondon. 

Z599. Improvements in the method of and apparatus and appliances 
for treating peat and manufacturing artificial fuel and ex- 
tracting other products therefrom. Joshua Nickerson Rowe, 
Water Street, LiverpooK 

13x5. Washing clothes, etc. Sigismund Wekey, Montague Street, 
Russell Square, Loudon. 

1 13. Treating human excreta. William White Fereday, Poplar Road, 
Surrey. 

396. Bread. William Robert Lake, Southampton Buildings, London. 
A communication from Alexis Petrovitsch Zarin. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3668. Treatment of sewage deposits. J. W. Slater, Middlesex. 

lliis invention consists in obtaining from sewage precipitates, 
•during the process of carbonisation, ammonia, illuminating gas, and 
tarry matters, by passing the volatile products of the destructive dis> 
tillation from the retort through condensing and purifying apparatus. 

3756. Neuralgia. H. Hanks, Mile End Road. 

First* the peculiar composition of the mixture containing the 
respective ing^dients which are capable of ejecting the objects of the 
rational principles of treatment involved in its composition. Secondly, 
the novelty of a mixture which acts both as a local application and as 
an internal medicine in the cure of tic-douloureux and neuralgia of the 
dental nerves. 

367X. Filters. B. H. Foster, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This invention consists of a vessel having a perforated false bottom, 
below which sponee or other filtering material is placed. Above this 
Is placed powoered charcoal, upon which a perforated plate is placed. 
A chamber is arranged outside the lower part of the filter, into which 
the water is supplied, and thence through a stopcock in the chamber, 
through the filtering materials into a space above the upper perforated 
plate, whence it descends and is drawn off throueh^ a second passage 
in the stopcock. When the stopcock is closed its upper passage 
allows the unfiltered water to pass to a second stopcock and through 
it up a pipe, whence it descends through the perforated plates and 
filtering mediums, and thence (carrying with it the impurities from 
the latter) through a second discharge opening in their stopcock. A 
third stopcock in the chamber may be add-d to draw off unfiltered 
water. The first and second stopcocks may be connected together by 
levers or wheels. 

.370X. Enabling persons safely to enter places filled with smoke. 
£. G. Brewer, Chancery Lane. 

A cap or hat with internal webbing resting on top of the head- 
Air drawn in through smoke filtering appliances ; smoke excluded by 
mantel fastened by a string to the neck of the wearer. Refreshing 
vapours supplied to the nose. Lantern fitted with smoke filter. 

3703. Purification of seurage. C. Rawson, Victoria Chambers, and 
J. W. Slater, Tamworth Terrace. 

According to this invention natural aluminous shales are used in 
purifying sewage liquid, nightsoil, and polluted water bv precipitation, 
4116 said shales oeing used either in their raw state or after being pre- 
pared by the passinjg; through them of steam, steam and air, or hot 
air charged with moisture or sulphurous acid gas, either aUne or in 
admixture with such air or steam. Minerals or^ refuse containing 
sulphur may, when necessary, be added to the said prepared shale, 
and bituminous or oil shales, either burnt or raw^ may oe used with 
"the raw or prepared aluminous shales. This invention further consists 
in purifying sewage by filtering it through raw or natural aluminous 
«ha]es, or raw or burnt bitximinous or oil t^ales, or a mixture of both 
kinds of shales, or through carboniferous refuse. 



NOTES, QUERIES, AND BBPLISS. 

SANITARY AMENITIES 
Th* New York Sun lately commenced an article thus :—' Wash- 
ington Doomed. — A Frightful Epidemic the Probable Re«u;t cf 
Boss Shepherd's Rascality. Washington, March 39. Th«e trnibk 
scourges, typhoid and typho-malarial fever, *' throat-rol" and •'ij^ 
theria, are now prevailing to an alarming extent in this city, and ait 
daily increasing in intensity and fatality. 

To which the National Republican replies by a table of mortuary 
statistics and the report of the Board of Health, headed as follows :- 
' Slanders Refuted ! — Detective Press caught in the ktx ; Cca- 
parative Statement of Mortality : Lies of the Ishmaelite exposed ; lH: 
Doom fixed upon His Own City: Light Death-Rate of the Ca^Hul. 
Curses returned Home to Roost I ' 

THE DEATH-RATE IN TASMANIA. 
In a report on Tasmania, by Mr. Henry P. Welch, of Melboane 
special commissioner to the Philadelphia exhibition, it is stated that 
tne salubrity of the climate has caused Tasmania to be selected by Tfr 
sister colonies as their sanitarium, and even India sends her d':V. .- 
tated children there that their health and vigour may be restored. Tne 
death-rate amongst infants and children under five years oW, vltci 
is considered by some statisticians as the best test of the healih:3e« 
of a climate, is very low, being of the latter 2"9o per cent, as cxs- 
pared with 6 '70 per cent, in England, whilst to old age the cjicut 
seems equally favourable, as the returns show that from 185710 iS;*. 
amongst the deaths recorded are those of 8,170 persons between ta 
ages of 70 and 80 years : 803 between 80 and 90 ; 155 betmeeu oa 
and zoo ; and 14 over 100 years old ; and these in a popolaiwa c; 
between 90^000 and zoo,ooo only. 

THE WINTER. 




the 

included ..^ _ . ^ 

weather was xo°, which minimum was recorded in Januarjr "^ ^ 
Beckenham, Kent, and also at Lampeter, Cardiganshire. It wil' be 
of interest to note the lowest temperature recorded in the coar^rf 
the winter at such watering-places as are in the list. TTie »o»e4 
registered by the Rev. Mr. Quelch at St. Augustine's Mooasterr. 
Ramsgate, was 23 "5**: by Mr. J. R. Mann, at Osborne, mX'-"^^ 
Mr. F. E. Sawyer, at Brighton, aaC: by Dr. ComptMi, at i>:Jt- 
Bourne, near Bournemouth, aa'a" ; by Dr. Nicol and Dr. Diltoe, 
at Llandudno, 22 '2° ; by Mr. A E. Murray, at Hastings, »9": 
and by Miss W. L. Hall, at Eastbourne, 17°. At Eastbounie asa 
South Bourne the greatest cold was in December, but in most pjaa 
it was in January. 

THE CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS. 
The quantity of foreign spirits charged with duty for consiniptkr. 
in England during 1875 was 9,93^,601 imperial gallons ; &»taac- 
1.309.537 gallons : Ireland, 6x0,000 gallons. The quantity of l-Jtir 
wines charged with duty for consumption in the same period wp *» 
follows :— England, 14,553,747 gallons; Scotland, x.097,4" pLoas: 
Ireland, 1,588,633 gallons. British spirits retained for con!.umpti<B a 
England in 1875 amounted to 16,742,768 gallons ; Scotland, 6.872,4?^ 
^llons : Ireland, 6,400,869 gallons. By adding the quanune* « 
foreign and British spirits together, a pretty fair notion of the ya:s 
consumption of spirits in the three countries may be arrived at .*— 

Gallons. 

England 36,676,369 

Scotland 8.182,007 

Ireland 7,101,095 

which gives a total consumption for the United Kingdocn of 4i,*59^ 

^ °"*' DEODORANTS AND DISINFECTANTS. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that * Mr. Simon has po''^ 
at an opportune moment according to the calendar, and ata dia 
when he nas h priori reasons for expecting that warm weather s»^ 
be in store for us, a report to the Privy Council, of which it aajT' 
hoped that the medical officers of health and local sanitary aaibc?^ 
will Uke some notice during the ensuing spring and s""®"^ ** 
fashion of employing all sorts of fend powders and fluicJs » 
"deodorants and disinfectants," which has made <«"\5'*?uS 
houses reek with the odours of Wappin^ , had to be endoi^ ^ ^t!! 
superstition had a supposed sanction in science. Mr. ^^f^'j^T 
ever, now shows, as some German investigators hare before mo«^ 
that these tar and carbolic compounds are worthless for me P'^l'*' 
of disinfection, and, as to deodorisation, they merely suhsntote «se 
bad smell for another. The most effectual disinfectants *P!**' *^ J 
chlorine and the substances which conuin and which «J**''J^ 
These have the advantage of being practically odourl»s.»<^s»T 

expect, therefore, that when the time comes for ""'"f?f_^ 
underground conduits and disinfecting our courts, we *J***/*5!1S 
the malodorous carbolic libations with which we hare been amow 
now for several seasons.' 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published evtry Satmriay 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Fmhiishtrs, AeMMd 
Subscription, ijs. 4d, ;/ree by post, i^r. 6rf. 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sakitart Ri- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had direct freu tk 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, price 31. each. 
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THB CONFERENCE ON THE PBE8ENT 
STATE OF THE SANITABY IiAWS. 

On Thursday and Friday, the nth and 12th 
inst, a Conference convened by the British Medical 
Association and the Social Science Association was 
held at the Hall of the Society of Arts in tb^ 
Adelphi, under the presidency of Lord AberdareA 
The Conference was numerously attended by medical 
officers of health, engineers, and surveyors, muni- 
cipal representatives, sanitary officers, and others in- 
terested in the object of the Conference, from all 
parts of the country. 

His lordship, on taking the chair, excused him- 
self from making any introductory remarks, but re- 
"served to himself the right to make such observations 
as occurred to him during the progress of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. W. H. Michael, who read an introductory 
paper* as the basis of the discussion, said that the 
objects sought to be obtained were efficiency 
«f action, completer representation, uniformity of 
powers, simplicity of laws, and economy of expendi- 
•ture. The distinction between urban and rural 
sanitary authorities he submitted, was altogether 
unreasonable, and that there should be constituted 
only one authority for all purposes of local adminis- 
tration and taxation. This district board should be 
-A corporation with a common seat, having power to 
^purchase lands and to levy rates. Boundaries should 
be rearranged, and the limits of areas be extended. 
These authorities should be empowered to appoint 
- committees to manage certain departments, entirely 
distinct, but not relieving the district board from 
•any responsibility. There should also be appointed 
a county board, composed of the chairmen of the 
the district board and an equal number of justices of 
the peace, or owners of propertv. In this board 
should be vested the control ot hospitals, work- 
houses, asylums, etc., and it should be a court of 
appeal from the local boards. All inquiries by the 
Central Local Government Board should be con- 
ducted by a court composed of an engineer, with a 
4>arrister as an assessor. The Central Board or 
Local Government Board in London should be re- 
constituted, and consist, as at present, of a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, a President, with three other 
members, one an engineer, the second a barrister, 
and the third a member of the medical profession. 
This board would be the final board of appeal, 
should give advice to the county boards or district 
boards, should regulate and direct all matters re- 
ferred to it by the various boards by orders, should 
•Appoint inspectors to visit and advise with local 
boards, and should have sent to it an annual report 
•of all work done and money expended within the 
district of each county board ; finafly, all sanitary law 
should be digested into one statute. Any alterations 
in the law should be met by a repeal of the existing 
statute in its entirety, and a re-enactment of the 
amended law, so that there should always be in 
-existence one code, and one only, embracing the 
ivhole subject of sanitary organisation and control. 
In the discussion of that portion of the paper re- 
lating to boundaries. Dr. Rogers, of Swansea, said 
"^hat in his district it was impossible to deal with 
siuisances arising in the rural districts independently 

* See page 361. 



of the urban authority, and that joint action was 
essentially necessary. The Rev. J. Bcddingfield 
thought as regards areas the amalgamation of some 
unions would be a very good plan. It would enable 
a sanitary authority to emplby a skilful medical 
officer independently of private practice, but as 
regards inspectors of nuisances it would be neces- 
sary to restrict them to smaller areas ; at Bedford 
it was affirmed by Mr. George Hurst that the present 
system worked well, the medical officer of the urban 
being that of the rural also. 

Dr. Dominichetti said that in his district (South), 
the sanitary inspector was a surveyor, and served in 
the double capacity; a considerable sum was saved 
in avoiding professional charges. The duties were 
efficiently performed, and the death-rate much re- 
duced, a half rate for three years having sufficed to 
defray all charges. 

Mr. James Cropper (Kendal) said there were many 
rural districts whicn required urban powers, such as 
Ambleside, a growing village full of people in the 
summer, but not winter. There were also small 
towns in rural districts, which might be under rural 
authority and the same medical officer. 

Dr. Carpenter (Croydon), was of opinion that the 
present areas did not furnish such a division of the 
county as enabled authorities to exercise their powers 
and ftilfil their obligations. There was a want of 
power and efficiency of action on the part of the 
urban in respect of the rural authority; the laws re- 
specting both should be made equal. As regards 
the poor law guardians, he advocated a better system 
of representation which would result in the election 
of, as a rule, a more competent class of persons. 
Referring to taxation, he would exempt that portion 
of a district which receives no benefit from sewage, 
gas, water-supply, or drainage. 

Mr. Charles Lamport thought that if instead of a 
rural an urban district was created it would be 
found that the Act gave them power to adopt their 
arrangements. 

Dr. Farr, F.R.S., could bring his experience to 
bear upon the importance of every district possessing 
the same power, and moved — • That the same sani- 
tary laws be applied to the whole area of the country 
without distinction.' 

Dr. Child, in commenting on the inability of 
medical officers of health in rural districts to obtain 
either drainage, water-supply, wholesome houses, or 
to check the spread of fever, complained of the want 
of power on the part of the rural authorities. 

Rev. G. D. Bourne denied that the sanitary 
authorities had not the power to supply water. 

Dr. M. K. Robinson (Dover) was satisfied that 
the distinction between urban and rural districts was 
useless and injurious which was corroborated by 
Mr. Johnson, Town Clerk of Nottingham, who was 
in mvour of larger districts and cited various 
instances where diseases had been conununicated by 
the rural into the urban districts. It was resolved 
on the motion of Mr. Pell, M.P., seconded by 
Dr. M. K. Robinson. * That the existing division of 
the country into urban and rural districts does not 
enable local authorities to fulfil their obligations in 
the most effective manner. 

Dr. Swete Droitwich) referred to the anomalous 
position of the question and advocated county areas. 
The Mayor of Worcester stated that the increase of 
inhabitants immediately close to the town was a 
great inconvenience and considerable source of 
annoyance. The city had constructed sewers at a 
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very great outlay, and could not be called upon 
gratuitously to supply the districts outside. 

The Chairman said the rural authorities had the 
power to adopt a large portion of the urban power if 
they chose to do so ; the question then is^ should they 
not be put all under one law. 

Mr. Pell, M.P., regretted that the rural sanitary 
authorities do not exercise all the powers they have. 
The Act works weU where the urban authorities are 
willing to do their duty. 

Mr. A. Brown, M.P., thought from experience 
that if all the authorities should be armed with equal 
powers they ought to have the power of acting at 
once in case of necessity. 

Mr. Jacobs (Surrey) thought there were many 
powers possessed by die urban authorities that the 
rural authorities would not care to assume. 

Dr. Saunders (Retford) was of opinion the 
sanitary laws were too permissive. 

Mr. Farrow (Leek) thought adl districts^ought to 
be governed by equal laws. 

Mr. W. H. Wills stated that he had known in a 
village the powers of urban sanitary authority exer- 
cised to advantage. Some observations passed 
between Mr. Pell and the Chairman as to sanitary 
authorities and the highways and rating. 

Dr. Farr produced a table which showed what 
the existing divisions of the county were, and gave a 
description of them. 

Mr. Chadwick, C.B., referred to the various 
arrangements that may be made under a new system 
and the influence of a central board. Dr. Carpenter, 
Dr. Bond (Gloucester), Captain Craigie, Mr. A. 
Bennett (Manchester), and others spoke on the for- 
mation of the proposed Commission. 

Captain Craigie referred to the subject of county 
boards, and urged that every local area should be 
one authority and one body of persons responsible 
for carrying out the laws of the country, whatever 
they related to. 

Mr. Chadwick concurred with Captain Craigie as 
to the necessity for one authority, and Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton agreed with die greater part of it, and gave 
his experiences of local organisation in many ways. 

Dr. Child also agreed with Captain Craigie, but 
feared that the tax upon the time and energies of 
the board would be too great 

Dr. Elliot (Carlisle) thought the suggestion whole- 
some and sound, and Mr. Bennett gave his ex- 
perience of boundaries in Lancashire, and Dr. Tripe 
(Hackney) his opinion on the county divisions for 
local purposes. 

The following resolution was then put and 
carried — ^ That in any reconstruction of local areas 
it is desirable to keep in view the advisability of se- 
curing one subdivision of the country for sanitary 
and other purposes of local government, such sub- 
division to be as far as possible in the lines of the 
existing municipalities, unions, and counties.' The 
Chairman said that if the propositions are adhered 
to, it would be absolutely necessary that considerable 
readjustment should take place. The resolution re- 
commending the appointment of a committee was 
then put and carried. < That in the opinion of this 
Conference it is desirable that a commission be ap- 
pointed to consider and readjust, with the concur- 
rence of the Local Government Board, the boundaries 
of the existing districts or any new districts to be 
hereafter formed.' The subject of new authorities 
was discussed at length. Dr. Stewart, Mr. Ernest 
Hart, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Chadwick, C.B., Dr. Syson^ 



Dr. Tripe, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Farrow, Dr. Robinson, 
and Mr. Fuller, and the Chairman taking part in the 
discussion, after which the following resolution was 
passed, ' That the appointment of a county board, 
consisting partly of elected members, and partly of 
others nominated by the court Of quarter sessions, is 
desirable.' 

This brought the first day's proceedings to a 
close. 

Second Day. 

At the second day's Conference, Lord Aberdare 
being in the chair, the minutes of the previous day 
were read and confirmed. 

The Chairman thought the best thing for discus- 
sion was the amount of authority to be vested in 
county boards ; they had already indicated that the 
board' might be utilised for other purposes of ad- 
ministration such as prisons, lunatic asylums, etc, 
etc.; they had further to consider the use of such a 
board as an intermediate board between the Local 
Government Board and the local district. 

Mr. Chadwick thought the best way of securing 
economical administration was to have the lunatic 
asylums, prisons, and the union-house put on the 
footing of a common contract, to accomplish 
which they might enlarge the functions of the county 
authority. It would cover the economy of large 
supplies and prevent Jobbing, and the present 
diflference of the cost ot supply to different unions 
could be brought down to a common standard. 

The Chairman did not believe it wsc to say 
where the limits should be drawn ; he hoped they 
would not enter into questions of the exact extent 
of the authority of county boards. 

Mr. Cropper (Liverpool) thought it would be 
wise to amalgamate the large number of authorities 
that existed in the country which had been productive 
of much confusion in the country. There were so many 
various authorities whose functions might fall to the 
management of the county board. 

The Chairman agreed with Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Cropper thought that the county board should 
consist of gentlemen elected from the board of 
guardians. 

The Chairman was in favour of the turnpike 
boards being thrown on the county board. 

Mr. Cropper thought if county boards assumed 
the position of local parliaments, that local taxa- 
tion would be practically represented in a more solid 
body. 

The Chairman thought if the resolution already 
carried were adopted by Parliament, the local boards 
would be much more strongly constituted than they 
were ; it would obviate the present difficulty of local 
boards and boards of guardians, each having inde- 
pendent separate authority. 

Mr. Cropper thought it would need a local com- 
mittee to manage some of the local business. 

Mr. Bennett thought local authorities should do 
only what the people could not do for themselves, 
otherwise they would run the risk of degrading local 
authority so as to exclude good men from its com- 
position ; he believed the true sanitary principle to 
be worked out was to be obtained by compelling 
every local authority to utilise the sewage in its own 
area where the nuisance was created. 

Mr. Hurst (Bedford) thought the drainage of the 
country should be as much as possible on one prin- 
ciple, the county boards could tsucethe county roads 
under its control, and introduce uniformity in its 
management ; they should have power of control 
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t)ver local boards, and undertake many duties per- 
formed by magistrates. 

The Chairman thought it to be inexpedient to 
enter into the duties to 1^ confided to county boards, 
he was disinclined to interfere with the authority of 
local districts, which would show distrust of their 
operations ; they were, however, proposing to build 
up a stronger and more dignified board. 

Mr. Rogers thought the parochial system should 
be carried out by somewhat similar bodies, as at pre- 
sent, but that the central authority should have 
supervision over the whole. 

The Chairman suggested whether or not, in the 
case of neglect of duty by a local board, the central 
board should have the power to undertake and exe- 
cute works. 

Dr. Syson wished to see their powers so enlarged 
as to place local affairs in direct relation to the 
central board ; he complained that medical ofHcers of 
health were liable to be dismissed at the end of the 
year, and thought the central authority would protect 
them in this respect. 

The Chairman believed it would be possible on 
this board to get representatives from the board so 
as to give the latter a voice in the matter and to get 
general action. 

Mr. Chadwick dissented from the proposition to 
give the power of dismissal to the county authority ; 
it was important that they should only be dismissed 
with the approval of the central board. They were 
^nly too often made the subject of party and other 
•influences which governed the appointments. 

The Chairman remarked that he knew that very 
well ; he thought the whole body of the magistrates 
would be the worst class to make any appointments, 
that a committee would be the best. 

Mr. Chadwick believed that if a poll were taken 
it would be found that all the officers throughout the 
country would prefer a judicial decision by a distant 
authority to any obtainable on the spot. 

Dr. Swete thought it would relieve medical 
officers of a great responsibility if the county board 
were to decide questions of sanitary supervision. 

The Chairman thought they would be travelling 
*out of their sphere if they suggested to the Govern- 
ment the duties that should be confided to the county 
board. 

Mr. Rendle did not think there would be any 
harmony in a county board having superintendence 
-of a large town. 

Mr. Jacob remarked that the county boards 

should receive copies of all reports sent by medical 

- officers of health to their respective local authorities ; 

it would enable the central authority to undertake 

and execute works which local boards would not do. 

Mr. Haviland thought the central committee was 

a good type of what the Conference was desirous of 

having as a central authority to control the units of 

any combination. The central committee might be 

A court of appeal for medical officers in case of 

•diflference at any time. 

Mr. Nicholson (of Selby) found great difficulty 
in carrying out drainage and sewage works in conse- 
quence of local authorities not having power over 
uie general drainage of the country. In any bill 
that power should b« supplied. 

Mr. Farrar gave it as his experience that where 
the governing authority of the sanitary district in- 
tended doing nothing they kept their eye on the in- 
:Spector to prevent sanitary work being carried out 

Mr. Fordham supported the proposal for the 



establishment of a county board. He found from 
experience that boards of'^ guardians always shirked 
sanitary questions. 

Dr. Wells observed that local boards were 
jealous of their works being taken out of their hands 
by the Local Government Board. The former knew 
that they could neglect their duties for a great length 
of time without being taken any notice of. If 
county boards had power given them to carry on the 
works by order of the Local Government Board, a 
salutary impression would be effected on guardians. 

Mr. Hargreaves thought the resolution did not go 
far enough. He thought the functions of the officers 
of the county and sanitary boards should be defined. 
Local boards showed supineness in their work be- 
cause they knew the Local Government Board could 
not watch their actions as they ought. He objected 
to the power at present existing, whereby valuable 
servants were dismissed year after year. 

Mr. Boor thought the great difficulty in getting 
the Act of 1873 put into operation was the want of 
competent officers. The medical officer should 
have a good salary, and be confined to his public 
duties. 

Mr. A. Bennett (Manchester) thought words in 
the resolution giving county boards power to inter- 
fere were better left out There should be an 
authority independent of local prejudices. He 
thought the board quite sufficient to enable them to 
deal with cases of negligence by local authorities. 
He thought county boards should have sole power 
to apply to Parliament in every case where locally 
necessary. 

Mr. Reed was in favour of a central authority, 
without which no uniform improvement of local 
government could be effected. 

Mr. Challoner declared that in Leek the death- 
rate before the application of sanitary principles to 
the place was 60 per i,ood ; it had been reduced to 
23 per 1,000. The great difficulty to overcome in 
ejecting refonns of this kind was the indifference of 
local bodies, and opposition raised by ratepayers. 
The new board should be taught to believe in 
sanitary measures, and would be sure to appoint 
good officers. 

The Chairman concurred. He believed with 
regard to exercise of power that, the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be very glad to be relieved of 
some of their invidious duties. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

The Chairman intimated that the next subject 
for discussion was no. 4 : ' Are the powers already 
granted to local sanitary authorities in any respect 
inadequate to fulfil their intention ; and should all 
powers and purposes of local government be vested 
m and carried out by one and the same authority ? ' 

Dr. Child (Oxford) considered the power and 
machinery possessed at present by local sanitary 
authorities were inadequate for the purposes for 
which they were intended. Greater powers were 
wanted to prevent the erection of dwellings on un- 
healthy sites, and to secure proper drainage. 

Mr. London (Coventry) remarked that powers 
were wanted to grapple with contagious diseases im- 
mediately on their outbreak. His board had offered 
y, 6d, to the medical men for each case reported 
upon, but the response had greatly disappointed their 
expectations. Medical officers having private prac- 
tice ought not to be appointed ; they were afraid of 
losing their patients if they gave information of 
the prevalence of contagious diseases. 
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Mr. Dalton thought urban local sanitary authcri- 
ties should have larger powers in respect of acquiring 
land for sewage purposes and disposal of refuse. The 
•expense of inquiries ought to be saved to a place 
where works were really beneficial to the community. 

Mr. Ernest Hart believed that the whole of the 
medical officers of health and the public generally 
were in favour of early information of the outbreak 
of infectious diseases, as a duty which should be 
thrown upon the householder. 

The Chairman thought a case had been made 
out for commending the resolution to the Conference 
for adoption, for houses on unhealthy ground being 
rebuilt, and for power to the officers of health to 
be satisfied with the sanitary arrangements of the 
interior of houses. 

Mr. Chadwick observed that the existing powers 
were inadequate, for want of sufficient remedies and 
responsibilities for their execution. Enormous mis- 
chiefs went on owing to an indisposition on the part 
of the boards to execute their powers ; a summary 
remedy to compel them would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Ryalls remarked that it was almost impos- 
:sible for anyone to get compensation from local 
boards, or from the person executing works, where 
injury had resulted to a person from their negli- 
gence. 

Dr. Barnes said the Corporation of Huddersfield 
had introduced a measure by which it sought to make 
it compulsory on the householder to give information 
of diseases, and also to medical officers of healdi. 
Nuisances were often prejudicial to comforts and 
enjoy ipents of life, though not demonstrably to health. 
There should be the same power in dealing with the 
one as the other. 

Dr. Child said they should prevent and hinder 
jrather than suggest a case. 

The Chairman did not think there was sufficient 
power for dealing with the internal arrangements 
and ventilation ot houses. 

Mr. Ernest Hart observed that no powers existed 
which would compel companies to supply water to 
houses at distances where no water was at hand, and 
provision should be made to meet this difficulty. 

The resolution was carried. 

Dr. Farr asked their attention to the next sub- 
ject, what alteration should be made in the incidence 
of taxation for sanitary and other purposes, so as to 
ensure that payment should, as nearly as possible, 
coincide in amount with direct benefits. 

Captain Craigie said one of the first powers to 
be obtained was to limit the charge over the area 
specially benefited. 

Dr. Farr thought they ought to go so far as to 
express an opinion that the expenses of all sanitary 
and other works should be so distributed as to fall 
upon the taxable property of the country in propor- 
tion to the benefit likely to accrue. Other speakers 
spoke to like effect, and the resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Chairman said the next subject was, what 
executive officers were essential to good local ad- 
ministration, and how should they be appointed, 
regulated, and paid. 

Mr. Chadwick thought there must be some men- 
tion of the kind of work required to be done 
which only could be ascertained by examining the dis- 
trict, the quantity of work to be done, and the expense. 

Mr. Pollard thought any officers appointed should 
be specially qualified. 



Mr. Hamilton confirmed Mr. Chadwick*s re- 
marks, and added that if an attempt was made to 
press the law beyond the conscience of those to be 
subject to it, and beyond the existing means of 
carrying it out, they would make martyrs of them at 
once. He thought that officials should be restricted 
to the duties they have to perform; and to facilitate 
that, the principle of combination or the enlargement 
of areas should be adopted. 

Dr. Haviland thought that each inspector should 
be confined to his own district, which, in many in- 
stances, was too large, especiaUy where he has to 
combine with it the office of surveyor. 

Dr. Young thought the medical officer should be 
confined to his special department He objected to 
the appointment of so many officers to so many 
different districts. It would be better to engage one 
good man, say at a salary of 800/. a year. 

Mr. Chadwick supported the resolution, and hoped 
it would be framed expressly to the giving exclusive 
attention on the part of the officers to the service. 

Dr. Swete quoted a variety of statistics to show 
that there were a great deal too many medical 
officers of health appointed at inadequate salaries^ 
and recommended combination. 

Dr. Stewart thought it was the most important 
subject they had discussed ; he denied that it was a 
purely medical question, it was one affecting the 
public interests most seriously. No doubt large areas 
alone enabled the authorities to appoint first rate 
officers of health ; he believed in the institution of 
combined districts, and the payment of a larger 
salary to the officers. The number of inspectors in 
proportion to population was very important indeed. 
Surveyors, inspectors of nuisances, and medical 
officers of health should pull together. 

Dr. Farr thought, in addition to the county 
officers and those extending their survev over a very 
large area, that it was necessary to have the ex- 
perience of some local man who might be consulted 
and reports obtained from ; that there should be 
some organisation of health officers in the same way 
as in the army and navy, and returns shoidd be made 
like those of the Registrar GeneraL 

Mr. Hargreaves regarded this as by no means a 
doctor's question, but as one affecting the community 
individually. 

Captain Craigie said there was a great deal of 
sanitary work which could not be done by a paid 
officer, but could be done by an active man working 
from good will in the cause. 

Mr. Fowler thought the engineer should always 
be taken into consideration in all appointments. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Chairman said the next subject was, what 
alterations, if any, in the central executive oi^ganisa- 
tion are needed to augment the efficiency of local 
administration. 

Mr. Chadwick thought the question could only 
be dealt with by a parliamentary committee, and 
several speakers agreed with this suggestion, and the 
chairman called attention to the fact that the time 
for discussion had expired ; he declared the discus- 
sion had been of a most important character and 
every one must have gained considerable information. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, and 
to the Society of Arts for the use of the room, and 
the Conference terminated. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference are 
printed in exUfiso on page 349 of the Sanitary 
Record. 
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ON THE WOBKIKG OF THE SAIHTABY 
ACTS IN BUBAIi DISTBICTS/ 

BY W. H. MICHAEL, ESQ. 

All who are interested in the solution of the 
complex problem of local management agree that we 
should seek for the maximum of efficiency with the 
minimum of expenditure, for the more closely the 
conditions are examined the more settled becomes 
the conviction that no scheme can be accepted as 
satisfactory which does not adequately and exhaus- 
tively deal with the question of local taxation, and 
that system only can be successful which, while pre- 
serving full local representation, will secure us against 
a continuance of the present wasteful expenditure of 
time, energy, and money, in the many and varied 
bodies provided by law for the administration of 
local affairs. 

The objects sought to be obtained are — Efficiency 
of action ; complete representation ; uniformity of 
powers ; simplicity of laws ; and economy of ex- 
penditure. And I propose to consider in this paper 
how best these can be provided. 

In accordance with the Report of the Royal Sani- 
tary Commission, which had been appointed at the 
solicitation of the Joint Committee of the Social 
Science and British Medical Associations, the Public 
Health Act of 1872, divided the whole of England 
and Wales, with trifling exceptions, into urban and 
rural sanitary districts, the management of which 
was entrusted to bodies called respectively urban 
and rural sanitary authorities. A town council, a 
local board of health, or a body of improvement 
commissioners, was constituted an tu'ban sanitary 
authority, and the board of guardians became the 
rural sanitary authority, representing the various 
parishes, or parts of parishes, which with the excep- 
tion of urban parishes, or portions of parishes, lying 
within the district of an urban authority, and com- 
prised within a poor-law union, formed the rural 
district. The main differences in the powers en- 
trusted to these two authorities consist, under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, of an absence, as regards 
rural authorities', of any powers over roads, or over 
sewers already existing, and constructed by any 
authority in their district, or of any powers of con- 
trol over streets or buildings already erected, or to be 
erected therein ; on the other hand, the urban autho- 
thority has no concern with the relief of the poor, 
either in times of health or sickness. These dis- 
tinctions, it is submitted, are altogether unreasonable, 
should be entirely swept away, and that in the future 
there should be in every district, to be constituted as 
will be hereinafter explained, only one authority for 
all purposes of local management, administration, 
and taxation. That is, that in a borough the town 
council should be the municipal authority, the sanitary 
authority, and the destitution authority, and, if school 
boards are to be continued, the school authority, and 
in places requiring the exercise of supervision of 
harbours or rivers, the port sanitary authority, and 
should also exercise all the powers ot a burial board, 
or any functions of government entitling to the levy- 
ing of rates within its district. One authority 
exercising all functions and carrying into execution 
all powers for the payment of the expenses incident 
to which local taxation is to be raised, and exercising 

* Read at the Conference on the Present State of the 
Sanitary Laws, promoted by the Joint Committees of the 
British Medical and Social Science Associations, held on the 
zith and 12th of May. 



these functions in a district not necessarily conter- 
minous with the existing boundaries of the borough 
or local board district, but within such an area as 
should be defined after inquiry as the unit within 
which, in the interests of the taxpayers, and with 
regard to the exercise of all powers of local govern- 
ment, whether municipal, sanitary, or flnancisd, these 
functions could be discharged with the greatest 
advantage and economy, is the first requisite in any 
new system. 

The new authority would be a district board act- 
ing within the district newly constituted, keeping up^ 
if need be, within a borough its old style of mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses, acting by the district 
board. In every other area to be hereafter created 
the governing body would be a district board, a cor- 
poration with a common seal, having power to 
purchase and hold lands, in which board would also 
centre as in the district board of the reconstituted 
borough, the exercise of the whole local management 
of the district. It does not appear to be a matter of 
much importance what should be the unit or extent 
of the area of the new districts thus constituted which 
are to replace the existing rural sanitary districts, for, 
if of large acreage and considerable rateable value, 
such district would be able to support its own officers, 
and in order to secure efficient representation would 
be divided into wards or subdistricts, for the purpose 
of electing its district board. If not itself sufficiently 
rich or extensive, it should, for purposes of organisa- 
tion and officers, be joined to another district or 
other districts. The test to determine whether the 
action of districts should be separate or conjoint 
would be the capability of appointing and paying for 
thoroughly competent and independent officers ; the 
underlying idea in the consolidation of all functions 
of local government under one authority being greater 
efficiency than obtains at the present time with a 
smaller expenditure. This is to be accomplished by 
doing away with the existing multiplicity of boards, 
each with its own staff of officers, and often on this 
account as costly as unsatisfactory in results. 
Boundaries are at the present time so ill arranged, 
and under the existing systems so many difficulties 
and anomalies in the working of the sanitary laws 
have arisen from their present position and relation 
to each other, that a first requisite, after the distinc- 
tion of rural sanitary districts, will be the rearrange- 
ment of urban districts, and, this once accomplished, 
areas will present little matter of difficulty m their 
assignment. Much argument has been expended on 
the desirability of making the parish the unit of 
sanitary administration. This is easily to be accom- 
plished if it fulfil the requirements already indicated, 
and if not, independent functions might be main- 
tained within its area even when combined for the 
purpose of administration, as already indicated. 

The principles of the Act of 1872, although the 
Act itself is nominally superseded by the Act of 1875, 
are still in force, and have now been sufficiently long 
in operation to enable local authorities to form a just 
estimate of existing defects and shortcomings, and a 
sub-commission appointed under a new Sanitary 
Commission, or by the Local Government Board, to 
inquire into its working would fulfil a double duty 
and render good service — ^as it might, while receiving 
information on points of doubt or difficulty in work- 
ing the Acts, and of suggested changes, inquire into 
and determine what should be the boundaries of 
districts existing, or proposed to be created. It is 
intended that the authorities to .be created for the 
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fovemment of these new districts should be elected 
y owners and ratepayers, according to Sturgis 
Bourne's Act, that is, by plurality of votes, according 
to rateable value, up to six in number. That these 
authorities should have facilities for forming out of 
their own body committees, under such directions 
and control as the authority should determine, in 
order to manage departments of the work devolving 
on the authority^ or if necessary where the district 
was large, acting for apart of the district, or where 
the district consisted of more than one parish, for the 
parish electing such part of the representatives, but 
m such case acting only as delegates, and not reliev- 
ing in any way the district board from responsibility 
as to the proper exercise of their functions. Having 
thus parcelled out the whole country into districts, 
each district governed by its own authority, it is pro- 
posed to constitute a board in every county, riding, 
or division, consisting of the chairman of each of the 
districts in such county, riding, or division, with an 
equal number of members elected annually by the 
chairman of quarter sessions from its own members, 
or partly from its own members and partly from 
OMrners of property, not necessarily occupiers, but 
having such an interest at least in the county or 
riding or division as would confer a qualification for 
the office of Justice of the Peace. In the county 
board should be vested the public hospitals^ work- 
houses, and lunatic asylums. It should be a board 
of appeal from any act of the district board, and 
should have a staff of high-class officers devoting 
their whole time to the duties of their several offices. 
No permanent works — that is, works for gas supply, 
water supply, or drainage, or improvement of the 
district, should be undertaken without the approval 
under seal, after public inquiry, by this board, or a 
committee of it afterwards reporting to the whole 
board, the report of the committee to be of no effect 
until such report had been adopted by the board at 
a meeting after notice, the seal of approval to be 
affixed only at a meeting of the county board. All 
such matters as in the present state of the law require 
a provisional order to be confirmed by Parliament 
should be subject to an inquiry by the county board, 
to be confirmed by the Central Local Government 
Board, and to be laid on the table of both the Houses 
of Parliament for one month before taking effect. 
AU inquiries by the Local Government Board should 
be conducted by a court, to be composed of an 
engineer, with a barrister of at least seven years' 
standing to act as his assessor. And at such court 
anyone alleging that the works to be constructed 
could inffict on him an injury, or to the cost of which 
he would be called on to contribute, might appear 
by himself or his agents in opposition to thei granting 
of the order. 

It is proposed to enact the following regulations 
as to local taxation. 

District boards should, at the conunencemcnt 
of each financial year, make an estimate of the ex- 
penses of the next twelve months, and would, upon 
such estimate, levy four rates of equal amount to 
cover the yearly period, each rate to be collected 
quarterly, and this one rate to cover the whole 
amount of local taxation, including all municipal 
rates, poor rates, general district rates, and county 
rates, which under those designations would cease 
to exist The county boards having the manage- 
ment of workhouses, hospitals, county bridges, or 
highways determined to be county roads^ etc., would 
annually address to each district board a precept 



calling on them to pay, by four quarterly instal- 
ments, a sum calculated on the rateable value of the 
district, as against the general rateable value of the 
whole county, sufficient to pay proportionately, with- 
out reference to the numbers of paupers, lunatics, 
quantum of roads, etc, but equalising the levy 
over the whole county. In this way a check 
would be g^ven to the county board over district 
boards as to administration of the poor law, and 
especially an impetus would be given to the right 
use of the workhouse as a test in all cases of 
pauperism ; while, on the other hand, if greater 
charges were thrown on the county management by 
inordinate burdens being cast on the county authority 
by any one district boafd, this would at once lead 
the way to an inquiry on the part of the county board 
as to the cause of excessive pauperism, sickness, etc, 
and a certain test of effective administration would 
be always at hand, and the earliest opportunity 
afforded of seeking an effective remedy. In the dis- 
tricts themselves, works for sewage, or water-supply,, 
or gas-supply, should only be charged over those 
portions of the district receiving their benefits ; all 
other exemptions should be removed- This principle 
was formerly adopted in Improvement Acts by 
limiting the full improvement rate to those portions 
of the district to which gas lighting was extended 
and paid for by the Improvement Commissioners. 
Beyond this there is the important question of con- 
tributions out of imperial funds for local purposes, 
and this is right in principle for two reasons : 

1. Because there are many functions exercised by 
local authorities and by their officers, which art 
much more than local, and, 

2. Because there should be an attempt to equalise^ 
as far as possible the burdens to be borne by real 
and personal property. 

To carry out this purpose, it is proposed to ex- 
clude from a contribution in aid, all expenses of 
sewerage works, water-supply, and gas-lighting,, 
which are entirely local, and which are to be paid for 
immediately by persons receiving the benefit It is 
suggested that one-fourth of the to^l remainder of 
local taxation, after the exclusion of these works, 
should be paid for out of funds levied by Parliament 
This would include the expenses of police, relief of 
the poor, education, salaries of officers, and general 
expenses, and would be paid upon the certificate of 
the county board, to whom would be referred the 
whole of the accounts annually of every district 
board. It is intended that the administration of 
justice, the maintenance of a county police, which 
means a police for every district in which there was 
no town containing 25,000 inhabitants, the ex- 
penses incident to prisons and reformatories should 
be in the hands of the Court of Quarter Sessions^ 
who should in the same manner as the county board 
address yearly a precept to each district board, but 
in this case the calculation proceeding on the basis,, 
not of rateable value, but of actual cost incurred on 
the part of .the district, with a rateable proportion 
added to cover expenses of management in the case 
of prisons, police, and reformatories. The central 
board or Local Government Board in London should 
be reconstituted, and consist, as at present, of a 
member of the Cabinet, a president, with three other 
members, one an engineer, the second a barrister of 
at least twelve years' standing, and havine been ten 
years in actual pracuce as a barrister, and the third 
a member of the medical profession. This board 
would be the final board of appeal, should givfr 
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advice to the county boards or district boards, should 
regulate and direct all matters referred to it by the 
various boards by orders, should appoint inspectors 
to visit and advise with local boards, and should 
have sent to it an annual report of all work done and 
money expended within the district of each county 
board. 

Finally, all sanitary law should be digested into 
one statute, and the restrictions which now impede 
action, such as the Borough Funds Act, should be 
removed, the county board in all such cases being 
substituted, as in all cases where any application was 
contemplated to Parliament affecting existing water 
or gas companies, and their consent should be sub- 
stituted for that of a meeting of ratepayers ; in all 
other cases, for the acquirement of land for sewerage, 
gas, or water purposes, or for the expenditure of 
money for permanent works, either within or without 
its district, the consent of the county board should 
be essential before such expenditure should be in- 
curred, while ample powers should be lodged in 
them as the authority to compel, and if necessary, 
upon default of the district boards, to carry out works 
deemed necessary for the protection of the health of 
the district 

Any alterations in the law should be met by a 
repeal of the existing statute in its entirety, and a re- 
enactment of the amended law, so that there should 
always be in existence one code^ and one only, em- 
bracing the whole subject of sanitary organisation 
and controL 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of tneetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



PIJBIilC HEALTH ADMINI8TBATION. 

Naturally in commenting on the proceedings 
at the late Sewage Conference at the Society of Arts, 
the opening address of the President claims priority. 
The Right Hon. James Stansfeld may be regarded as 
the father of Local Government Board presidents, 
and certainly he is the official father of the present 
system^ so far as it relates .to legislative health ad- 
ministration. From his opening address it would 
appear that the hon. gentleman is quite ^tisfied 
with his handiwork, and that his only regret is that 
he could not crown his edifice with an ' Inquiry De- 
partment, where any one could go to put any ques- 
tion in the interest of the town he represented^ and 
could get the best possible answer to the question.' 
It mil at once strike most people that if the present 



Local Gk)vemment Board is not able to give such 
persons such answers, it must lack its very raison 
ditre. 

In listening to Mr. Stansfeld's address, at times 
we were tempted to ask again, ' Is Saul amongst the 
prophets ? ' To hear the late president of the Local 
Government Board prophesy could not but bring to 
mind his past conduct. We remembered how it was 
Mr. Stansfeld who created a new army of sanitary 
inspectors, recruited from the ranks of briefless bar- 
risters, half-pay officers, and young men addicted to 
turf pursuits. It was under Mr. Stansfeld's regime 
that the medical official element was entirely shelved, 
and that all health legislation was placed imder sole 
lay control. The secretary and the assistant secretaries 
under Mr. Stansfeld's fostering care became, de facto, 
the Local Government Board, and ruled, and still rule 
with a rod of iron. It is a fact that to such a pass 
has this rule of red-tape arrived, that the few medical 
men officially connected with the Local Government 
Board form a little colony, whose existence is 
forgotten entirely, so far as the Public Health Act is 
concerned. They are occasionally heard of when an 
inquiry takes place, and Mr. Simon issues an annual 
report on abstract health matters ; but in no sense 
do they form part or parcel of the working staff 
proper. For instance, though it will hardly be 
credited, in no solitary instance has any medical 
officer of health in the kingdom, we believe, yet been 
brought into official relationship or communication 
with the chief medical officer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The medical officers of health know 
Mr. Lambert, the secretary, and Mr. Francis 
Fletcher, the assistant secretary. These gentlemen, 
assisted by Mr. Sutton, are the officials who alone 
communicate with the medical officers of health, and 
to whom they, in turn, address themselves. Certain 
forms relating to Sickness and Deaths are issued by 
the Local Government Board. These forms, though 
relating solely to medical matters, have never been 
seen, and never once seen by Mr. Simon or his 
assistants. They are handed to the lay-inspectors, 
and their future fate remains amongst the unknown 
quantities. Mr. Stansfeld entirely extinguished the 
medical officials, and from his address we can gather 
no hope that he has learned wisdom. The straightest 
blow that the Local Government Board, as organised 
by Mr. Stansfeld, received was delivered from the 
yet nervous arm of Edwin Chad wick. His vigorous 
onslaught was enthusiastically received, and as he 
delivered his telling blows, he carried his audience 
with him to a man. The officials, said Mr. Chad- 
wick, actually boast that whereas they were formerly 
servants they are now masters and de facto the 
Local Government Board. This is the root of the 
whole evil, and this evil Mr. Stansfeld has been the 
chief instrument in perpetrating. 

It is much to be regretted that no member of a 
government whose chief declared with much em- 
phasis that its policy was a policy of sewage, and its 
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motto Samtas saniiatum omnia sanitas^ could 
aiTord time to have attended the conference. 

At all events, Mr. Stansfeld, as a late President 
of the Local Government Board, might have afforded 
valuable information as to the internal economy of 
the Local Government Board. As it was, he, per- 
haps for his own fame, wisely kept silence. A for- 
tuitous congregation of atoms hardly describes the 
constitution of the staff, for each atom apparently 
acts as though possessing and endowed with the 
wisdom and attributes of the whole Board. 



Dlotts of tijt Mlcch. 



During the recent drought in Jamaica water was so 
scarce in one parish that it was sold for i&r. a puncheon. 



Small-pox is prevalent in Stafford to an alarming ex< 
tent. Fifty cases are in the workhouse hospital. 



A LOCAL newspaper, with becoming solemnity and 
sadness, records the death, at Bath, from the use of 
tobacco, of a poor man, an orphan, at the age of 100. 



An anonymous benefactor has given a site and build- 
ings, valued at 20,000/., for a convalescent hospital at 
Salford. 

The 1,350,000/. of stock lately offered for public 
subscription- by the Metropolitan Board of Works at a 
minimum price of 99 has been all placed, at a little above 
par. 



The West Bromwich board of guardians have been in- 
vested with urban powers over that part of the parish of 
Handsworth which is not included in the Handsworth 
urban sanitary district. . 



The Manx House of Keys, at a late sitting, rejected the 
compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Bill sent down from 
the Council, and so altered it as to render it permissive in 
its character. 

In view of the announcement that the plague has broken 
out at Bagdad, the Russian Government has ordered that 
all Turkish vessels arriving at Odessa shall be subjected 
to quarantine. 

The Leeds School Board have made arrangements by 
which the boys and girls in their schools may receive in- 
struction in the art of swimming. A number of girls are 
also to receive instruction in the art of cooking at the Leeds 
School of Cookery. 

At the last meeting of the Woolwich Vestry, a letter 
was read from the South Metropolitan School District, 
advising that at present no boys should be sent to the 
tender and infirmary attached to the late training ship 
Goliath. 



The Professor-Superintendent of the Brown Institution 
(Dr. Burdon Sanderson) is at present engaged in making 
arrangements preliminary to a scientific mvestigation into 
pleuro-poeumonia aod foot-and-mouth disease ; and a 
.series of pathological investigations into pleuro-pneumonia 
is also being prosecuted by Dr. Yeo, of King's Collie, 
under the direction of Dr. Burdon Sanderson. To defray 
the expenses of these inquiries, the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England have granted a s«m not 
exceeding 500/. for the current year. 



Major Frank Bolton, the official examiner of the 
water supplied by the metropolitan companies, reports 
that the Thames was in a turbid condition during the finit 
half of April, after which it improved^ and beoime dear 
for the remainder of the month. The rainfall in April 
was 2*03 inches. 

The registrar of Keswick district states that he had not 
one death to register from April 2 until the 27th of the 
same month, within three days of four weeks. The death 
on April 2 was that of a nuin of seventy, and that on 
April 27 the death of a child of ten years. The Keswick 
district is twenty miles long by fourteen miles broad. The 
total population at last census was 6,414. 



Mr. Gladstone has written as follows to Mr. H. 
Pitman, of Manchester : — ' I regard compulsory and penal 
provisions, such as those of the Vaccination Act, with mis^ 
trust and misgiving, and were I engaged on an inquiry I 
should require very clear proof of Uieir necessity before 
giving them my approval ; but I am not able to undertake 
to enter upon an examination of the question.' 

The Droitwich Rural Sanitary Authority, at their last 
meeting, had under consideration the necessity of appljing^ 
for urban powers for either the whole or part of the parish 
of Claines. It appeared to be generally admitted that 
something was required to be done as to the populous parti 
of the pari«h, ^ind Dr. Swete, the medical officer of health, 
recommended that urban powers should be taken for the 
whole. Ultimately a committee was appointed to coo* 
sider the subject, and report, and the clerk was instructed 
to communicate with the parish officers, and request them 
to send a deputation to confer with the committee. 

In the House of Commons, on May 5, Lord Sandon, 
in reply to Mr. Torrens, admitted that the Art Library at 
South Kensington was in a crowded and unhealthy state« 
It was, however, a temporary room, and what improte- 
ments could be made had been made. The Educational 
Library, where the health of two attendants who had heen 
removed to the Consumption Hospital had suffered, had 
now been transferred to another room. The general pbn 
for completing South Kensington Museum had been agreed 
upon, and the first work to be undertaken would be th^ 
Art Educational Library. 

ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE. 

A CONFERENCE of ladies, in connection with the 
National Temperance League, was held at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, on the 22nd inst. Lady Jane 
Ellice in the chair. She strongly protested against the ex- 
traordinary belief in doctors' alcoholic prescriptions which 
at present prevailed in this country, and read a letter from 
Sir Henry Thompson, in which that eminent sorgeoa 
stated his opinion that fermented liquor of any kind should 
be recognised as among the ' luxuries,' and not amocg the 
* necessaries' of life, for he believes it to be totally needless 
as an article of diet. He did not, however, expnss a 
desire that a veto should be placed upon the oonsumptioa 
of alcoholic stimulants ; he is quite idive ' to the agreeable 
exhilaration which follows a moderate dose of good cham- 
pagne,' and is aware that * the fragrance of a fine cigar has 
charms for many persons.' Mrs. Clayton then read a \aBg 
letter from Dr. B. W. Richardson, in which he asserted 
that it was one of the effects of alcohol to check the natnral 
process of oxidation in the body, and for this reason, as he 
had experimentally proved, it reduced the animal wanatfa. 
The view that alcohol was denumded in order to keq> np 
feeble circulation was opposed to reason and to practical 
knowledge. He had found by direct experiment that die 
effect of alcohol was to reduce the muscular fibre. Miss 
Maria Firth, M.D., and Mrs. Docwn sahseqnently read 
papers on the subject of ' Alcoholic liquois in Rdatioo ta 
Health.' 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PROMPTITUDE. 

Addressing the sanitary committee of the borough of 
Bradford, Dr. BuUerfield, medical officer of health, says : 
• There is a case of small-pox in the Horton district. The 
disease was contracted in Manchester, where, as well as in 
Salford, small-pox is epidemic. Considering the constant 
intercourse between these towns and Bradford, it is probable 
that infection may be frequently imported here. It is only 
l)y careful attention to the first cases that an epidemic can 
be prevented. The public are urgently requested to give 
early information of cases of this disease to the medical 
officer of health, who will, in conjunction with the medical 
attendant, advise and assist in carrying out appropriate 
measures for the efficient isolation of each case.' 



ECONOMICAL SEWERING. 
An inquiry has lately been held in reference to the 
application of the rural sanitary authority to borrow money 
for the completion of the sewerage of Rhos and Ponkey, 
in the parish of Ruabon. The population is above 9,000. 
The system adopted is the * separate system,* the sewage 
only being taken to the sewers, and the rainfall running in 
existing surface drains. The sewage is treated at two 
separate outfalls on Mr. B. Denton's intermittent filtration 
system. 

The Commissioner was able to compliment the pro- 
moters, especially on the score of the great economy 
shown, for he observed that it was equivalent to less than 
I/, per head of the population. At the last inquiry he 
found the cost proposed as 6/. yj. &/. per head. The 
engineer, Mr. Walter H. Glennie, is much to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his work, which was all the 
more difficult because it has been carried out in sections. 



THE MORTUARY IN THE STRAND. 
At a Court ,Leet meeting held at the board-room of 
St. Clement's Danes, Strand, on the loth inst., Mr. F. W. 
Henning called the attention of the jurymen to the dis- 
graceful mortuary house which was situated at the east of 
St. Clement's Danes Church. At a late inquest held in 
Essex Street, the jurymen complained of having to view 
the body of a woman who had been in the River Thames 
for over fourteen days, and her body was so decomposed, 
and the effluvium arising from the corpse was so bad, that 
several of the jurymen could not enter the v^ult, which was 
termed a mortuary, in order to view the body. He 
moved, 'That Uie High Bailiff, E. Willoughby, Ksq., 
should use his power in order to remove the mortuary 
from its present site, which was a disgrace to the metro- 
polis.' The proposition was carried unanimously, and the 
High Bailiff said he quite agreed with the remarks of Mr. 
Henning. He would look into the Act of Parliament, 
and do all that lay in his power to remove the nuisance 
complained of. 

SYPHON TRAPS. 
Attention has lately been called to the imperfection 
of many earthenware syphons, where a sufficient dip had 
not been allowed by the maker, or where the trap had 
been straightened out in the baking process, the conse- 
quence of which is that the foul gas has a free escape over 
the innperfectly trapping water, "niis is a serious matter, and 
no drain-pipe maker should be allowed to sell traps which 
have not been proved by the foreman of the works, and his 
mark affixed to guarantee its perfect sealing. For it is very 
certain that the syphon trap is the handiest form of trap 
that will ever lie invented, and in some form or another 
close, open, or ventilating, it is easily made available. But 
this danger of syphons does not rest with earthenware 
ones, for we have seen many specimens of leaden syphons 
made out of milled lead and soldered, which have been 
equally satisfactory. A gentleman, near Lincoln, has 

£ reserved in his museum a trap of this very description, 
itely taken out by his engineer. We are afraid it is too 
much the practice with plumbing firms to entrust the 



making of these traps to apprentices, or to the least, 
experienced hands during a slack time of the trade when 
work outside is dull. In this case, too, the foreman of 
the establishment should be made to incisedly initial by 
some mark its completeness as a syphon. 

LEAD, AND OUR WATER-SUPPLIES. 
We have perused with great satisfaction a very able 
paper upon the above subject in the last week's issue of* 
the Builder^ and hope that it will be taken to heart by 
many of its readers who appear systematically to ignore 
the teachings of science upon this subject. Over and over- 
again have sanitarians written upon the danger accruing 
to our soft and hard waters by the abuse of leaden pipes, 
and the use of leaden cisterns. But unfortunately these 
warnings are not very often reiterated in architectural 
journals, and the old rule continues, in which lead, as the 
handiest material to bend and beat down, is employed in- 
the cottage, mansion and stable. In all three of these 
lead -poisoning has been rife, nor will a satisfactory con- 
dition of water-supply obtain amongst us until lead is 
entirely tabooed as a conveying medium for water, and 
restricted only to warning pipes for wells or cisterns where 
it can do no harm. If earthenware could be made in, 
sufficiently long pipes, or concrete laid in sufficiently small 
compass, these materials would make excellent conduits. 
Here is an open field for the many inventors who have 
striven of late years to benefit architecture by an introduc-. 
tion of hitherto unknown combinations of metals, and 
rearrangements of articles chosen from the vegetable 
kingdom. 

SALE OF POISONS- 

In relation to this subject, attention has been called by 
Dr. Farquharson to the so-called homoeopathic tinctures, 
which when homoeopathy meant infinitesimal doses secured 
for tliemselves a popular reputation of harmlessness which 
still survives. Dr. Farquharson finds that fifteen drops of 
the * homoeopathic 'tincture of aconite is sufficient to kill, 
a rabbit. Thus, as he points out, *we have here a 
potent and dangerous poison, sold publicly to anyone, and 
doubtless recklessly used in domestic medicine.' The 
mother cincture of homoeopathic practice, in truth, appears 
to be a much stronger preparation than the tincture cf the 
British Pharmacopoeia. So also the * Arsenicum alb.* 
of homoeopathy is about 20 per cent, stronger than the 
arsenical solution of the British Pharmacopoeia and * Mer- 
curius cor ' is about four times the strength of the corre- 
sponding solution of the Pharmacopoeia. These are 
therefore very concentrated poisons. These strong tinc- 
tures are, Dr. Farquharson states, freely vended to all- 
comers ; they have luckily not yet been taken into very 
general domestic use, or one might anticipate a long series 
of tragical evenU, before which even Dr. George John- 
son's cases of poisoning by •homoeopathic*,* tincture of 
camphor would hide their diminished heads. The free 
purchasing of these poisons with homicidal or suicidal 
intent deserves, he thinks, serious consideration, apart 
from the risks of placing such potent poisons in the hands, 
of the amateurs who deal freely in * mother tinctures,' as 
well as in the harmless infinitesinuil dilutions of earlier 
days, by way of domestic doctoring. 



SMALL-POX IN BOLTON. 

Addressing the sanitary committee of the borough of 
Bolton, Dr. Sergeant, medical officer of health, says : 
' Since your last meeting there has been an outbreak^ of' 
small-pox in the borough, sudden and somewhat alarming 
in character. Altogether twenty-five persons have been 
attacked, of which nine have recovered, five have been re- 
moved to the workhouse infirmary, and eleven remain ill 
at their homes, where strict precautions are taken for the 
isolation of the patients. The first person was attacked in 
a house in Derby Street, the infection being traced indirectly 
to Manchester. The next dozen cases made their appear^ 
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ance simultaneously during the first few days of last month 
in Parrot Street, Peel Street, Cannon Street, and the 
neighbouring district of Great Bolton. For two weeks the 
small'pox showed some signs of abatement, which proved, 
however, fallacious ; for during last week, notwithstanding 
the adoption of the greatest precautionary measures, a 
group of patients numbering eight or nine have been attacked 
with the disease in Bolton Street and Boardman Street, 
Little Bolton ; three of these during yesterday and to-day 
have been removed to the fever hospital, and the disinfec- 
tion is now proceeding. I may take this opportunity of 
again reminding you that the town's disinfectant arrange- 
ments are totally inadequate to perform, with any degree 
of satisfaction, the work required in such an outbreak as we 
are at present threatened with. I would, therefore, 
earnestly advise you to provide, without delay, disinfecting 
and other sanitary arrangements, suitable for the require- 
ments of the town.' 



<jjpjecid Reports. 



SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 

HEALTH. 

The members of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health met on Friday evening for the last time 
during the present session. After the usual formal 
business had been disposed of, Dr. Corfield read the 
report of the council, in which it was thought 
desirable for them to accept the oiTer of the Ayles- 
bury Dairy Company to place certain cows at the 
service of the company, in order to test the effect 
which various foods would have on the quality and 
quantity of milk produced. 

Dr. Hdy moved that the resolution be rescinded. 

Dr. Dudfieid said that it was known that he was 
the means of the offer of the company being brought 
before the meeting. The company had sent ana- 
lyses of milk from cows which had been fed in a 
certain way, and it had been offered that if any ex- 
periments were desirable they would give the society 
every facility for making them. Dr. Baylis thought 
it would be a serious thing to reverse the action of 
the council of the society. Dr. Buchanan thought it 
would be desirable to have observations on the re- 
sults of food on milk, and that it would be well to 
adopt the resolution. On the question being put to 
the vote, the offer of the company was accepted by a 
majority of three. 

Dr. Tripe then moved the desirability of con- 
tinuing the monthly publication of the water analysis, 
which had been for many years conducted by the 
late Dr. Letheby, and that the albuminoid process 
be still adhered to. It was to be regretted that the 
medical journals did not publish the results of these 
analyses. The society should continue these as 
heretofore. 

Dr. Stevenson said that the results of the 
analyses were published in the Times and some of 
the medical journals. He thought that it would be 
very desirable that the analyses should be con- 
tinued and by a variety of processes, so that they 
should have the results of vanous competing methods. 
Frankland's method was generally in use in the coun- 
try, and gave valuable results. 

Dr. Tidy thought that all the systems in use should 
be continued. 

Dr. Bayliss said that many medical officers used 
Wanklyn's process, hence it was desirable to have 
the results of various systems placed side by side. 



Dr. Buchanan said that it concerned them to have 
the analysis of London water made by a variety of 
methods, and it was much to be wished that they 
should have the methods of Wanklyn, Letheby, and 
Frankland, so that we could see the various results and 
be able to check each process. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously, — That the analyses should be 
continued as heretofore, and that Dr. Tidy should 
be asked to discharge the duties of that office. 

Dr. Dudfieid then brought forward his proposed 
resolution for the better regulation of slaughter- 
houses. He said that in his proposals he brought 
forward nothing new, but rather he wished the So- 
ciety to confirm that which had been done before, 
and had already been carried out by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. He would therefore merely make 
suggestions. Were he to suggest alterations it would 
be necessary that the council should meet to con- 
sider them. We in London were greatly behind- 
hand, and it was a scandal and disgrace that no pro- 
vision was made for lairage. He himself had fought 
that question in his parish many times, and always 
succeeded in carrying it, and what he had done 
others could do. But whatever they did in this 
question should be done quickly. Dr. Dudfieid thea 
read the following proposals : 

1. That every slaughter-house should have an entrance 
apart from and independent of any shop or dwelling- 
house. 

2. That every slaughter-house should be open to the 
roof, and be ventilated by louvre ventilators in the roof, in 
addition to any other ventilator that may exist 

3. That every slaughter-house should be pave'l with 
hard asphalt, properly sloped and channelled towards the 
gully. But if flag stones or hard small bricks are cm- 
ployed they should be laid on a bed of concrete six inches 
in thickness and set in cement, no broken stones or open 
joints being allowed to remain. 

4. That the drain inlets should be placed outside the 
slaughter-house where practicable, and should be guaaied 
by a locked grating, and provided with a stoneware syi'hon 
or other approved trap not being a bell trap, and the dniin 
itself should be ventilated. Blood, garbage, and manure 
should not be allowed to pass into the drain. 

5. That the water cistern should be made of slate or 
metal, or of wood lined with metal. It should be properly 
covered and provided with an overflow or warning pipe, 
but no waste pipes should be allowed. The necessary 
taps and hose should be provided to enable all parts of the 
slaughter-house to a height of six feet at the least to be 
washed and cleaned. 

6. That slaughter-houses should be provided with an 
adequate place for the accommodation or poundage of the 
cattle about to be slaughtered, with an entrance way for 
the cattle otherwise than through the slaughter-house ; the 
poundage should be effectually separated from the 
slaughter-house by a brick partition, with a sliding or other 
door, and should be well paved, lighted, and ventilated, 
and be kept clean and in good order. The poundage 
should have no inhabited rooms ov^ it and should not be 
used for any other purpose than for the temporary deten- 
tion of cattle previous to slaughtering. 

7. No dungpit or ashpit should be permitted to be 
near the door or window of a slaughter-house. 

8. That every slaughter-house should be provided with 
all the necessary and most approved apparatus and tackle 
for the slaughtering of cattle. 

9. That neither the lairs nor any stable should be nsed 
as a hanging-place for meat 

10. Any interference with an officer in the discharge 
of his duty, or any molestation, or the use of abusre 
language, should be made an offence within the meanii^ 
of the by-laws. 
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Dr. Dudfield, continuing his remarks, suggested 
that if any steps were taken by the society, it should 
be done at once, in order that the proposed by-laws 
and amendments should be brought before the notice 
of the Board of Works before the vacation, and pro- 
posed a special meeting of the council to take the 
matter in hand at once. If the society took this 
step at once, the resolutions would be carried. He 
strongly urged the necessit>' of having separate 
entrances. As the Act stands at present a pony 
is not allowed to walk through a private house, 
though all the residual products of slaughtering could 
be taken through with impunity. He himself had 
carried through and enforced all the points suggested 
with the exception of separate entrances. 

It was finally decided that a council meeting 
should be called at an early date, to discuss finally 
the proposals of Dr. Dudfield with a view to bring 
them before the Board of Works before the vaca- 
tion. 

Dr. Tripe, previous to moving his resolutions on 
the water-supply, brought before the notice of the 
meeting a statement made by Professor Wanklyn 
at the late Sanitary Conference, to the effect that 
typhoid germs must contain some form of albuminoid 
matter ; that if flour could not pass through a porous 
material it was certain that typhoid would not ; and 
he (Mr- Wanklyn) was perfectly certain that typhoid 
germs passing through a porous material would be 
destroyed. 

Dr. Tripe said that, that statement having been 
made, which was entirely opposed to the views of 
Playfair, Simon, and other authorities, it became in- 
cumbent upon the society to notice it. 

As the questions involved, however, were of so 
important a nature, it was thought better to invite 
Professor Wanklyn to state his theories more fully. 
We therefore defer further conmient on this sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Tripe then brought forward his proposals for 
amendment of the law in relation to the water-supply 
and apparatus, which were as follows : 

That the absence in any dwelling-house situated within 
the metropolis of a proper and sufHcient water-supply, de- 
rived from a water company's mains, for use for domestic 
purposes, shall be deemed a nuisance, such as to render 
the premises unfit for human habitation ; and, if the said 
o^i-ncr shall neglect to provide the requisite supply within 
one month after a notice has been served upon nim so to 
do, a magistrate may order the house to be closed, in ac- 
cordance with the provbions of the Nuisances Removal 
Acts. 

Then, as regards metropolitan or extra-metropolitan 
districts or parishes situated within England and Wales, 
the nuisance authority shall have power to take proceedings 
under the Nuisances Removal Acts or Public Health Act 
for the recovery from the owner of a penalty not exceeding 
5/. for allowing any of the following sanitary defects to 
exist on his premises, after due notice has been served on 
him by order of the local sanitary authority to remedy the 
evils complained of, viz. : 

(a) where there is a waste pipe which conununicates 
with a sewer, drain, or water closet, and with a cistern 
used for containing water for drinking purposes. 

{b) Where there is a cistern or butt which is not lined 
with metal ; or which is not properly covered ; or when 
the same cistern or butt stores the water used for the 
water-closet and that required for domestic use ; or where 
the cistern or butt is so placed as not to admit of being 
readily cleaned out, as when it is put under the floor or 
below the surface of the ground. 

(r) Where the supply pipe conununicates directly with 
the closet, or where it is placed so as to allow the water 



supplied to the house becoming foul through contamina- 
tion of any offensive or injurious matter or thing. 

Dr. Tripe said that these resolutions would en- 
force a careful supply to blocks and courts of houses 
under a penalty of 5/. 

Dr. Dudfield, in seconding the resolutions, said 
that they should be deliberate in any action they 
might take. It was well known that waste pipes were 
a source of danger, and though many cases of fever 
arose from them, yet they had no power to cut them 
off. 

Dr. Corfield agreed with Drs. Tripe and Dudfield 
as to the source of danger which waste pipes were» 
but he had always found that the powers which he 
possessed were amply sufficient to enable him to have 
them cut off, and he had exercised that power in 
hundreds of cases. 

Dr. Tidy agreed with Dr. Corfield in respect to 
the power which medical officers of health had in 
cutting off waste pipes. They had but to swear that 
houses having them were in an unhealthy state, and 
the power would be granted to cut them off. He, 
like Dr. Corfield, had exercised that power. 

Finally Dr. Tripe s resolutions were carried. 

The proposed by-laws, as drawn up by Dr. Dud- 
field and the council for the regulations of metro- 
politan cow-sheds and dairies, were finally passed, 
with a view to their adoption by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Dr. Dudfield then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Buchanan, the president, and this brought the 
last general meeting of the session to a close. 

METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday the 17th instant, at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers ; Mr. H. S. Eaton, M.A., 
President, in the chair. James Lloyd Ashbury, M.P., 
John Brown, M. Inst. C.E., John Brown, Assoc. 
Inst C.E., Edmund Cruse, James Eldridge, Assoc, 
Inst. C.E., George Gamett, Assoc. Inst C.E., John 
Hopkinson, F.L.S., Robert Pick well, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E., William Ford Stanley, F.R.M.S., Rupert 
Swindells, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Charles Tarrant, M. 
Inst. C.E., and Thomas Taylor-Smith, M. Inst 
C.E., were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of 
the society. 

The following papers were read : * Remarks on 
the present condition of Maritime Meteorology,' by 
Robert H. Scott, F.R.S- This paper gives a history 
of all that has been done in Maritime Meteorology 
since the Brussels Conference in 1853 up to the 
present time. ' On the Mean Temperature of every 
day at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1841 
to 1873,' by James Glaisher, F.R.S. This paper,^ 
which is a continuation of former ones on the same 
subject, contains the observations for the ten years 
1864 to 1873, which being combined with the previous 
ones, give the mean for sixty years. * On the Meteo- 
rology of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, for 1875,* by C. H. 
Pearson, F.M.S. *New Wind Chart/ by Lieut- 
Colonel G. E. Bulger, F.M.S. 



At the recent conference of the British, Continental, 
and General Federation for the Abolition of Government 
Regulation of Prostitution, a scheme proposed by Mr. 
Stansfeld, M.P., for holding an international congress ia 
Geneva, in September, 1877, ^^ adopted. 
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glcirical Officers' Jltuurls. 

Whitechapel.— At the last vestry meeting Dr. 
Liddle, the medical officer of health, reported that 
during the past fortnight seventy-nine deaths had 
been registered in the district, of which three were 
from zymotic diseases, viz. measles, two ; whooping- 
cough, one. 

Chelsea. — Dr. Barclay's last report states that 
during the fortnight ending the 13th inst. there were 
sixty deaths, the corrected average being sixty- 
eight There were ninety-nine children bom. 

St. George the Martyr. — At the last vestry 
meeting Dr. Bateson, the medical officer, read his 
annual report, which was of an elaborate character, 
and contained information of a most interesting 
nature to the parishioners and public generally. 
The table appended to the report showed that 
during the year that ended April i there were born 
in the parish 2,170 children, and that 1,393 persons 
died. The death-rate was 24J in 1,000 persons 
living, or one death in 40 J persons. He had again 
the pleasure of reporting no death from small- 
pox during the year. If vaccination did not prove 
a preventive without exceptions, it did in all cases 
afford protection to an almost unlimited extent, and 
when it did fail the attack was less severe, and re- 
covery was rendered much more certain. Whooping- 
cough was the most fatal of the diseases. 

St. James's, Westminster. — The report of Dr. 
Edmunds, medical officer, presented on May 18 
showed that in the fortnight ending the 13th inst. 
there were thirty-two births and thirty-two deaths, 
three being from measles and one from erysipelas. 
A death from the latter was reported at the last 
meeting of the vestry as occurring in a public insti- 
tution, which indicated a dangerous condition of 
things. He wished to know if he had power to 
visit such institutions and inspect them. The matter 
was referred to committee to inquire and report. 

Bersley. — At the last meeting of the Bersley 
Local Board the medical officer of health, Mr. Eames, 
reported as follows: The number of deaths in the 
township for the quarter ending March 30 was fifty, 
being at the rate of 25 per 1,000 of the population. 
There were four deaths from zymotic diseases ; seven 
were over sixty, and seventeen under one year. Eight 
of the number were attended by illegal persons, con- 
sequently the cause of death is unknown, as the 
registrar would not receive their certificates. I be- 
lieve the health of the township to be very good, and 
free from any epidemic. 

Hanley.— Dr. J. Swift Walker's report for the year 
1875 is in some respects a model report. The tables 
are clear and comprehensive, but few in number. 
The report proper also contains much interesting in- 
formation. Out of 1,1 14 total deaths 572 were under 
five years of age, and 182 of these were under three 
months. ' The number of deaths from scarlet fever 
were 19*4 per 1,000 of the estimated population.' 
This we think must be a clerical error, for on 
referring to the tables, it is evident that only 19 
deaths were due to this cause. Again, ' whooping 
cough has numbered 28 victims, being 6 per 1,000.' 
The population of Hanley is given as 39,976 in 



1 87 1, so this must be another clerical error. So 
confused are the statistics, apart from the ubles,that 
it would be well for Dr.. Walker to revise pages 4 
and 5. The construction of niany of the sentences 
and paragraphs is most puzzling. After a time ve 
seem to make out what the author is driving at, but 
the study required before the meaning is grasped ii 
great. For instance take the following few sentences, 
* The deaths of children under five are equal of 
ratios with the percentage of total deaths. Table 
No. 4 shows the number of deaths from zymotic 
diseases for the past year, what occurred during 
the last ten years — from 1865 to 1874, the pro- 
portion of 1,000 deaths to the births in ten years, 
and the same in 1875 to 1,000 deaths. There were 
189 during the year, being 46 more than occurred 
last year, but a less number than took place in 1872^ 
187 1, 1868, or 1866, and bears a proportion of only 4*1 
to 1,000 deaths.' This is a fair specimen of Dr. 
Walker's style of composition. 

Speaking of ' The Explosives Act ' the inspector 
is advised to be careful as to the conveyance (f 
paraffin and petroleum, * as from the experimente oC 
Dr. Letheby no explosion can be produced by a fluid 
that will flash below 100.' 

It appears that at Hanley the council has a very 
slow way of proceeding ; as they have not delegated 
their powers to a committee, notices may have to 
wait three months after having been served before 
proceedings can be legally taken. The sooner the 
council takes their medical officer's advice the better 
for sanitary work in Hanley, but Dr. Walker is wrong 
in supposing that the clause enabling a sanitary 
authority to delegate their authority is peculiar to the 
last Health Act. It is to be found in several of its 
predecessors. Not only can this authority be dele- 
gated to a committee, but it can be delegated to the 
clerk or any officer. 

Dr. Walker should aim at shorter sentences acd 
paragraphs, and avoid such peculiarities as the fa- 
lowing : * Our disinfecting apparatus has becnmed 
more this year, but should only be too happy to say 
it was employed after every case of zymotic disease : 
it would often served to check the spread of infeca- 
ous diseases.' 

The child death-rate in Hanley for 1875 was 19-= 
per cent, under i year, of the births registered. Tte 
birth-rate was 44, and to this high rate Dr. \\ alter 
attributes, in some degree, the high general rooitaliTr 
viz., 31*93 per 1,000 per anmmi. 

Skipton and Settle, Yorkshire. -D*j 
West S>Tnes, the medical officer of health, repwwi 
at recent meetings of his various saniury autl^^ 
riiies that the total number of deaths m tt^ 
quarter ending March 31, 1876, had been 239, «?^ 
to an annual death-rate of 19-29 per 1,000 (caJcr- 
lated on the estimated population of his distnct ^ 
the middle of 1876, which is 49,555) as againjrt :3^„ 
per 1,000, the rate in the corresponding q^^f^'" 
1875. The deaths included twelve from the sc«w 
principal zymotic diseases,' viz. two from sc^Tt 
fever, and ten from 'fever' (including gastnc 1^ 
tile, remittent, and puerperal fevers, as weii 
enteric). One of the four deaths from cntoicic^ 
occurred at the village of Clapham,and *^ !?^ 
was clearly traced to a case on Inglcton ^y^'^ 
Symes was informed by the medical man m aiJ^ 
ance that it was the first case in Cla^am I'J;;; 
last twenty-five years. The total number 01 d— 
in the quarter was 403. 
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HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

Monday^ Mav 22. 

THE VIVISECTION BILL. 

Lord Carnarvon moved the second reading of the 
Cruelty to Animals Bill, the provisions of which are 
foandecl on the recommendations of the commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practice of vivisection. The 
bill provides that vivisection should only be performed with 
a view to the advancement of human knowledge, the pro- 
longation of human life, or the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing ; that it must take place in a registered place ; that it 
must be performed by a person duly licensed by the Home 
Secretary ; that the animals must be put under the in- 
fluence of anaesthetics ; that where pain would be pro- 
longed after the ansesthetic effects had suicided the animals 
should be killed ; and the experiments should not be made 
by way of mere illustration in lectures to students. The 
Duke of Argyll signified his approval of the main principle 
-of the measure, but suggested that the animals included in 
its provisions ought to be defined. Lord Shaftesbury 
thanked the Government for bringing in the bill ; and after 
a short discussion, in which Lords Henniker, Airlie, 
Stanley of Alderley, Winmarleigh, andCardwell took part, 
the bill was read a second time. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE DEATH OF MR. BRAVO. 
Thursday y May 18. 

Mr. Cross, being questioned by Mr. Serjeant Simon 
and Mr. Callan as to the circumstances of the inquest on 
Mr. Bravo, and the possibility of further inquiry, replied 
that there were four physicians and several servants in the 
house who had not been examined on the inquest, and the 
coroner had omitted the usual practice of reading over to 
each witness the deposition he had made, and of procuring 
his signature. Sir William Gull had infoi-med Mr. Cross 
that Mr. Bravo had not given him any assurance that he 
liad not taken poison. The matter had been placed in the 
lands of the Treasury solicitor, and the police had re- 
ceived orders to spare no pains or expense in investigating 
he aflfair to the bottom. As to the coroner, Mr. Cross 
aid he had no power over him, but he was not satisfied 
i'ith his conduct, and had placed the papers in the hands 
'f the \aLw officers for their opinion whether application 
hould not be made for a writ ad melius inquirendum^ or 
rhat other steps should be taken for further inquiry. - 

Monday^ May 22. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR BREACH OF THE 
VACCINATION ACT. 

Mr. Blake asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
epartment, whether it was true that two tradesmen of 
eicester (Palmer and Eagle) have been sent to prison for 
each of the Vaccination Act, they having ample goods to 
strain on ; whether they were handcuffed, although they 
ade no resistance whatever ; and, whether this is in ac- 
rdance tvith law. 

Mr. Cross believed the &cts stated in the question were 
bstantially true. He believed the magistrates had the 
wer to send those persons to prison without first issuing a 
>tress. It must be remembered that the discretion rested 
tirely with the magistrate, and that those persons had 
ly to put their hands into their pockets to put an end to 
; matter, and they might have paid at the time if they 
ose. He was sorry to say it was true they were hand- 
Ted, and he could not imagine why a man who was sent 
prison simply because he had not paid a snuill fine should 
treated exactly in the same way as if he had committed 



a criminal offence. It seemed to him an abuse of a petty 
power which he would do his best to put down. 

DRUGGING OF ANIMALS BILL. 
This Bill was read a third time and passed. 



Wednesday, May 24. 
MAD DOGS. 



Mr. Sykes asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether his attention had been called to a 
judgment given by Mr. Turner in the York County Court, 
in which he held that no person was justified in shooting 
a dog whether mad or not, but that it was the duty of the 
police to capture the mad dog, and bring it before two 
magistrates, and who, if they were satisfi«l the dog was 
rabid, would give an order for its destruction. 

Mr. Cross said, my attention has been called to this 
subject by the question of my hon. firiend; I only hope that 
the law is not in that state, but that I cannot answer for. 
If it were I should be extremely sorry for the police, who 
would be keeping the dog in great misery, and I should 
not like to be the magistrates. (Laughter. ) I shall give 
no direction to the Metropolitan Police to act in that way. 
(Laughter.) 

$ato Xleports. 

PROSECUTION UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

ACT, 1867. 

A CASE of some importance under this Act was dis- 
posed of in the Central police-court of Glasgow, on the 
20th inst. Daniel Scanlan, sheriff-officer, was charged 
with a contravention of the 49th section of this Act, in so 
far as on May 2 he removed from the house of Alexander 
Gibson, South Wellington-street, four stuff-bottomed chairs 
and a table, while a lad, a son of Gibson's, was lying in 
the house suffering from scarlet fever. At the first hearing 
of the case on Wednesday last, Mr. Macphie, writer, who 
attended for the defendant, objected to the relevancy of 
the complaint, on the ground that the articles mentioned 
were not of the class described in the Act. The Court 
yesterday gave effect to this defence, and dismissed the 
complaint. 

LIBEL ON VACCINATION OFFICERS. 

The Queen's Bench Division on May 18 had before it 
the case of Amyott v. Mead, an action for libel, under 
these circumstances. The plaintiff, under the Vaccination 
Act, required a certificate from the defendant, as medical 
officer of the union, to enable him to claim from the 
guardians a fee of u. for vaccinating some child, and he 
sent the printed form for the purpose to the defendant, who 
signed it and sent it back, with this added to it, ' This is 
an attempt to swindle the guardians out of Ix.,' which 
was the libel complained of. The plaintiff himself sent it 
to the guardians, which was the only publication of the 
libel, and the point taken for the defence was that there 
was no publication. The case was tried before Mr. Justice 
Mellor, who put it to the jury whether the certificate was 
sent to the guardians in the ordinary course, and they 
found that it was, and gave the plaintiff a verdict for 1 00/. 
Sir H. James, on the part of the defendant, moved to 
set aside the verdict on the ground that there was no pub- 
lication except by the plaintiffs own act, which was 
voluntary on his part ; but the court said that, as the cer- 
tificate was signed by the defendant with the view of its 
being sent to the guardians, and as the jury thought that 
it was sent in the ordinary course, the action was maintain- 
able, and the application was refused. 

IMPORTANT CASE OF MILK ADULTERATION. 

Joseph Nuttall, milk dealer, Bradford, was charged 
at the Borough Court on the 22nd inst. with selling milk 
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^ulterated with 10 per cent, of water, and minus a large 
portion of the cream, which had been abstracted; and John 
Hanson, farmer, of Salterforth, near Colne, was charged 
with giving a false warranty in writing to the said Joseph 
Nuttall with respect to the milk, which it was alleged 
had been so a«^ulterated. — Mr. McGowen, town clerk, 
appeared in support of the information, and Mr. Hutchin- 
son was for the defendant Hanson. — The former stated, 
in opening the case, that he should satisfy their worships 
that the milk in question, which was purchased from 
Nuttall, was considerably adulterated — adulterated in two 
wa)rs, according to the meaning of the Act of Parliament, 
both by the addition of water and the abstraction of 
cream. He then proceeded to explain that when a charge 
was brought home to the vendor of selling an adulterated 
article, the Bench might dismiss him if he produced a 
warranty that the article he sold was represented by the 
person from whom he himself bought it, to be good and 
:genuine. In the present instance, when Nuttall was 
spoken to in reference to the charge, he claimed the pro- 
tection of a warranty, which he held from the defendant 
Hanson, who supplied him with the milk. The following 
IS the form of the warranty: *I, John Hanson, agree to 
.supply Joseph Nuttall, of 33, North Wing, Bradford, 
with genuine, pure milk.' He (the town clerk) said he 
had taken a great deal of trouble to bring a case of that 
Icind before their worships in a complete form, and he was 
now in a position to accommodate either Nuttall or Hanson. 
If Nuttall was content to take the responsibility, he was 
before the Court ; but if he sought to escape under the 

rrantee, then Mr. Hanson was before them. The penalty 
selling adulterated milk w^s 20/., and if people would 
deliberately set the law at defiance in this way, he must 
ask that the public should be protected. The only way of 
reaching people like the defendants was through their 
pockets, and he hoped the magistrates would impose the 
full penalty. — Mr. Booker, inspector of nuisances, was 
then called, and stated that on April 20 last he purchased 
a sample of milk from Nuttall, and complied with the 
formalities required by the Act of Parliament. He took 
the sample to Mr. Rimmington, the borough analyst, who 
subsequently certified that from 5 to 10 per cent, of water 
had been added to the milk, and a portion of the cream 
had been abstracted. Witness also produced two certifi- 
cates of analyses which had been obtained by Nuttall in 
reference to Hanson's milk. One was dated May 31, 
1875, and stated that the sample had been deprived of a 
;great proportion of its cream ; and the other was dated 
February 24 last, and stated that the milk submitted was 
adulterated with 10 to 15 per cent, of water. The 
agreement between Hanson and Nuttall, dated March i, 
I075, was also put in, which provided that the former 
should supply genuine pure milk to the latter at the 
Tate of 9^. per gallon in summer, and \od. per 
gallon in winter, delivered clear. Nuttall told the witness 
that he bought the milk under that guarantee, and 
sold it in the same condition as he received it. At 
Nuttall's request, he went to the Midland railway station, 
and took some milk out of the can as it arrived there, and 
obtained an analysis of it, upon which other proceedings 
would shortly be taken. In his defence, Nuttall contended 
that he had sold the milk as he had bought it, and he 
relied on the guarantee for its purity. — At the request of 
the Town Clerk the magistrates reserved their judgment 
until the case against Hanson had l>een heard. — ^The 
charge against Hanson was then gone into. Mr. Nuttall 
was put into the box and gave evidence with respect to the 
warranty produced. He stated that the agreement was 
only signed about a month since, although it was dated 
March i. — Mr. Rimmington gave evidence with regard to 
the analysis, and Mr. Booker as to the conversation with 
Nuttall about the warranty. — Mr. Hutchinson, in defence, 
contended that the document put in by the defendant 
Nuttall was not such a document as was contemplated by 
the Act of Parliament As provided by the Act, it must 
be a warranty for some article then In existence. The 



warranty produced was for a year, and referred to milk 
which was not then in existence. — ^The Town Clerk : Then, 
according to your argument, he must have a wananty for 
every can of milk. — The magistrates expressed themselves 
satisfied that the warranty was in legal form.— Mr. 
Hutchinson said there was no certainty that the milk ti-i> 
adulterated with water, as according to the admission of 
Mr. Rimmington, milk in its normal condition coQtaine'i 
about 88 per cent, of water. A brother of the defendant 
was called, and stated that the milk was sent to Bradford 
in the same condition as it left the cows, but the can vas 
left unlocked. It was also contended on the part of tbe 
defendant that the warranty was not in existence at th: 
time the test was made, and that no sample of the milk 
taken for analysis was given to Hanson so that he might 
employ an analyst of his own choice. — ^The magistrates 
said they were of opinion that the warranty was in cxistcace 
at the time, and in reply to Mr. Mossman, Nuttall statd 
that since he had shown Hanson the certificate which he 
obtained in February last, the milk had gradually improved 
in quality. The magistrates retired, and on retnraing in:i) 
court, said they had decided to dismiss the charge again^: 
Nuttall, and to fine Hanson 10/. and i/. 71. costs, ^ t70 
months' imprisonment. 

BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 

Gas Company Powers. 
1876. Gas-light and Coke Co, v. iWia/. — Out-goia^ 
and in-coming Tenant — Payment for good wilL — Hdd that 
the Company had no remedy against the incoming tenuL 
(45 L. J, Q. B., 71 ; 40 J. P., 68.) 

Paving Expenses. 
^876. Dryden v. Putney Churchwardens. — Six ^ 
public highway gradually built upon and made into a nev 
street. — Held that it was technically a 'new street 'aei 
that the paving expenses must be charged at the outset on 
the owners. (Metropolis.) (W. N., 1876, p. 8$ ; 34 L 
T., 69; 40 J. P., 263.) 

DiSQUAUFICATION BY CONTRACT. 

1876. Lewis V. Carr. — * Municipal Corporation Ac,' 
1835, sect. 28. — Goods bought over the counter at the 
shop of an alderman, the order being given when Iheifc- 
fendant was not present. — Held that there was no cjc- 
tinulng contract, and that he was not liable to the pesalx 
(34L. T., 390; 40 J. P., 279.) 



MILK ADULTERATION. 
The case of milk adulteration reported on pa^ 
369 has some special points of interest. A ntii 
dealer was charged with selling milk which had bea 
adulterated by the addition of water and the sub- 
traction of cream. He pleaded in defence that the 
milk was not adulterated by himself, but by the faimff 
from whom he bought it, and that he did not know ii was 
adulterated. Of course it would not do to allow sachi 
defence to be set up indiscriminately. It is the baaaessoi 
the dealer to see that he buys a pure article. The str«5 
feature of ihe Adulteration Act is that it m\kes the dealff 
responsible for the actual state of the article whea he scp 
it, and not merely responsible for what he supposes it » 
be. If the latter were the case, it would be easy for l^ 
to buy an article from the wholesale dealer cheaper on » 
unspoken understanding that it was adulterated, and tat 
law would be, as the old Act in fact was, almost inopefi- 
tive. Now, the purchaser is effectually protected, fof « ^^ 
at the seller's own peril if he sells an adulterated aitieB 
whether he knows of it or not On the other haaM 
this enactment stood alone, an injustice would be iafiit^J 
on the retail dealer by putting him at the mercy of * 
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wholesale seller. But he is allowed to protect himself by 
getting a warranty from the wholesale dealer that the 
article is pure. This had been done by the milk dealer 
who was charged with adulteration at the Bradford Police- 
court, and he produced the warranty in defence. In 
anticipatiun of the defence, the fanner who sold the milk 
had been brought up at the same time. Proofs had been 
obtained of the sale of watered and creamless milk by 
both ; and as the town clerk drily intimated, they could 
arrange between themselves who would bear the penalty. 
The dealer was acquitted, and the farmer was fined 10/. 
The town clerk showed a little of the botanical collector's 
pride at having secured a complete specimen case, root and 
branch, and he said that the procuring of it had cost some 
trouble. The trouble is fully repaid by the warning given 
to ^rmers and dealers. 



^ItbietDT. 



The Law of Public Health and Local Government, By 
Gerald A. R. Fitzgerald. (Stevens.) 

We gather from the Preface to this work that as Mr. 
Fitzgerald happened to be employed in framing the Public 
Health Act, 1875, he fancied that some obligation lay 
upon him to write a book about it. The ground-plan of 
the book is very simple. The author reprints the Act 
verbatim^ appending here and there to the sections notes 
which have the merit of brevity, if no other merit, for 
many of them are only two or three lines long, and many 
whole sections of the Act are given without any annota- 
tions at all. After the Public Health Act, 1875, follows 
a division, entitled 'Incorporated Provisions,' which is 
not further defined in the Table of Contents, but which 
an examination shows to consist of certain sections of the 
Water Works Clauses Act, 1847, ^^^ Water Works 
Clauses Act, 1863, the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 
1847, the Towns Police Clauses Act, 1847, and the 
Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847. Next follows 
Appendix I., which includes fragments of Poor Law Acts 
relating to audits. In Appendix II. we have ten statutes 
very appropriately described as 'Miscellaneous Statutes.* 
Appendix III. contains eight official documents, chiefly 
orders issued by the Local Government Board, and all of 
them well known. Appendix IV. is a * Chronological 
Table ' of the ^Sanitary Acts, passed between 1846 and 
2874, An<^ occupying 2^ pages. We cannot but feel 
disappointed with Mr. Fitzgerald^s book. Being a 
mere portfolio of Public Health, and Local Govern- 
ment statutes and embracing by no means all of them, 
and those which are given being arranged with little 
regard to method or order, the raison tTitre of the book 
is really not apparent. We are disposed to think that 
the author's mistake has been the cardinal one of con- 
sidering the Public Health Act, 1875, as itself a work 
framed on lines too sacred to be tampered with. The real 
truth, however, is that the Act in question is an exceed- 
ingly crude and ill-arranged document, viewed merely as a 
literary production, and no commentator who accepts and 
adopts the sequence of subjects presented by the Act can 
possibly hope to produce a treatise on it which shall have 
any claims to be generally useful and handy as a book of 
reference. The order in which the respective subjects are 
treated of in the Act of 1875 is painfully illogical, and no 
man can possibly hope to write anything like even a mode- 
rately useful treatise on it, who does not carefully dissect 
and re-arrange for himself all the constituent enactments 
which make up the 343 sections of the Act. A very few 
words will suffice to illustrate what we mean. After four 
preliminary sections the Act opens with eight sections de- 
scribing the authorities which are to execute it. Then follow 
provisions respecting sewers, scavenging, and water-supply, 
and the reader has to pass over upwards of 200 sections 
before he can find how the authorities just spoken of are 



to be elected, and what officers they arc to appoint to look 
after the aforesaid sewers, scavenging, water-supply, and 
all the other things which a sanitary authority has to attend 
to. So that to make use of the Act one has to turn back- 
wards and forwards in a most troublesome manner. These 
misarrangements of the Public Health Act are grave blots 
in that Act, and as Mr. Fitzgerald has done his best to 
perpetuate these blots in his own book, we are unable to 
affirm that he has contributed much to the elucidation of 
the very complicated subject of public health law. 



(Corns jjonirtna. 



All communications must bear tlu signature of the writer^ 
not necessarily for publication. 



UNIFORM FOR SANITARY OFFICERS. 

( To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 
Sir,— The question of uniform for sanitary officers, 
raised by your correspondent * Inspector,' is without doubt 
an important one, and well worthy of consideration ; but 
while finding favour with some who hold the office of 
inspector of nuisances alone in laige towns, where it is 
u<!uaUy a permanent appointment, and where also the 
whole of the provisions of the 1875 Act are in force, some 
distinctive dress might not only be useful, but necessary to 
give weight and importance to the officer in carrying out 
his many onerous duties, and where he may not personally be 
known, it will not, I fear, be so popular with those borough 
engineers and local surveyors who are at the same time 
inspectors of nuisances to the urban authorities. Nor yet 
witn the many practising architects, surveyors, and engineers 
who have given their services to the rural authorities for 
comparatively small salaries to retain their private practice, 
the board of course having the advantage of their practical 
experience. A uniform in the above cases would be super- 
fluous, and tend rather to lower than raise the status of 
the officer, independent of the fact that rural inspectors 
are appointed from only one to three years, and liable, I 
believe, to dismissal at three months* notice. It is there- 
fore premature to bring forward the question of uniform 
until our position is more secured. 

At present many of the rural authorities have adopted, 
and others are about to adopt, by-laws relative to building 
and drainage which will necessitate the inspector being a 
practical surveyor. It will therefore become necessary (and 
I have no doubt soon) for the Local Government Board to 
adopt some such system as that carried out by the War Office, 
in appointing clerks of works in the government service. 
First, temporarily for one or two years on probation, after 
a preliminary examination. Then, if found fit, permanently 
after a second examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, when they become entitled to wear uniform and 
have their status defined by grades according to length of 
service and ability. 

As sanitary engineering is now fully acknowledged as a 
most important branch of science, such an examination as 
the above would at once secure the sanitary surveyor a 
recognised position with or without uniform, and give 
greater confidence to the medical officer of health in the 
ability of his executive assistant. 

A Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances. 
May 21, 1876. 



About 200 of the residents of the township of Newton 
Heath, near Manchester, who had attained the age of 
seventy years and upwards, were lately entertained at the 
Conservative Hall, Oldham Road, Newton Heath. It was 
stated that a committee had made a personal canvass 
through the neighbourhood, and had discovered upwards 
of 280 persons above seventy years of age, the average 
age being seventy-five. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF INTERMENT: 
TO EARTH' COFFINS. 

Sunitiira JnbtntiDiT. 



EARTH 



As Mr. Seymour Haden pointed out in his letters to 
the Tinus our dead are scarcely properly termed buried. 
In consequence of their being sealed up in coffins of 
lead or wood, the decomposing bodies are imprisoned with 
all the noxious gases until such time as the wood may leak 
or the lead may burst, as is invariably the case, although it 
may not be generally known. Before this happens the 
greater part of the muscular fabric of the body is usually 
resolved down Into a more or less liquid condition, and in 
this state undoubtedly a vast store of human remains are 
found highly dangerous to the health of the community. 
"When a grave i? opened no one can tell how shortly pre- 
vious the results of decomposition may have been poured 
•out into it, and revolting putrefaction may be revealed the 
moment the sexton's spade approaches the last tenant of 
the grave ; in fact, the antiseptic properties of the earth 
have not become available to absorb the gases or liquids as 
they are gradually developed, but only when they have 
accumulated to such an extent that they cannot be absorbed 
♦and rendered innocuous. The wicker coffins which were 
suggested for carrying out the principle of earth to earth 
burial have one great objection, inasmuch as the corpse 
must throw off objectionable and deleterious gases long 
prior to the period usually accorded before sepulture. 
If the Eastern system of burial within twenty-four hours 
were adopted this might not be so liable to give so much 
offence and danger, but as the English custom demands 
the attendance of relatives and friends, perhaps, from a 
distance, all decency is violated in the attempt to carry out 
these rites without undue haste. Something far belter 
than a compromise has been effected been the two sys- 
tenjs, in the new patent Necropolis • Earth to Earth 'Coffin. 
This is constructed of materials which effectually pre- 
sent the escape of gaseous and offensive emanations for 
some short period, and enables the corpse to be carried to 
^e grave after the customary lapse of time in the usual 
•manner. But when this coffin, which possesses the strength, 
appearance and other essentials of the solid coffin is placed 
in contact with the mother earth, the composition of which 
it is constructed becomes disintegrated, and shortly after- 
wards allows the body to be resolved into its constituent 
•elements. By this means earth to earth burial is effected with- 
out offending in any way the natural feelings of the mourners, 
or permitting any dangerous effluvia to escape ; and the 
true earth to earth principle is so carried out that as decom- 
position gradually proceeds the products are absorbed and 
the marvellous antiseptic action of the surrounding earth 
prevents the dangers common to the accumulation of 
human remains in wooden or other coffins. It must be 
observed, however, that this excellent method of construct- 
ing coffins demands a considerable knowledge of the 
materials which are best adapted to fulfil this desirable 
object. 



ITcticc of Utcting. 



ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
The annual meeting of this association will be held at 
the institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, on July 6 and 7. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OPPI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Chapman, Mr. 'P. (previously Surveyor, Inspector, and Collector), has 
been appointecf Collector to the Abersychan Urban Samtarv 
Authority. ' 



Davibs, Mr. William Ynyr, has been appointed Surveyor and Id. 
spector of Nuisances to the Cwm-du Urbau Sanitary Authority, 
vice Healey, resigned. 

Drew, Samuel, M.D. Univ. Aberd., L.R.CS. Edin., L.S.A LonA, 

S.S. CerL Cambridge, has been appointed Lcctuner on Sate 

Medicine at the Sheffield School of Medicine. 
EvRB, Mr. H. R., has been reappointed Inspector erf" Nuisances fvr 

the Ashbome Rural Sanitary District ar aoZ. for one year. 
Hesslegrave, Joseoh. M.R.CS. Eng.. L.S.A. Lond.. has beta 

reappointed till September 99 Medical Officer of Health for tHe 

Colour, Linthwaite, Longwood, Marsden-in-Almondbury, Mars. 

den-in- Huddersfield, Scammonden, and Slaithwatte Urtan Sam. 

tary Districts. 

Keith, Alexander Ewing, M.B., CM. Univ. Edin., has beta 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Guisborough Rural 
Sanitary District, vice Keith, Anderson, and Chalmers, whose 
appointments have expired: 400/. for one year. 

LoPTHOUSB. Mr. W., has been reappointed Inspector of Nutsaaces 
for the Wakefield kural Sanit^ District, and his salary is- 
creased from 120/. to 140/. per annum. 

ScATLiFF, John Milton £lborough, M.B., CM. Univ. Aberd, 
M.R.CS. Eng., has been appointed Certifying Factory Saiseoo 
for the Brighton District, vice Philbrick, resigMd. 

Trbpbss, Mr. Francis P., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisaixn 
for the Warwick Rural Sanita^ Distria, vice Woods, wtuse 
appointment has expired : aoo/. per annum for three years. 

Winn, Mr. William Edmund Metcalfe, has been appointed derk ia 
the Aysgarth Rttral Sanitary Authority, vice Mann, deceased. 



VACANCIES. 



Adbrsychan Urban Sanitary Authority. Survcycn- and !»• 
spector of Nuisances : 100/. per annum. AppUcatioo, June 6, to 
Alexander Edwards, Clerk. 

Belpbr Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

CosBLBY Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

GiLLiNGHASi Urban Sanitary Authority. Sanreyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances : lao/. per annum. AppUcatioo, Juae i, 
to James Bassett, Clerk. 

Huddbrspield, Corporation op, and Urban Sanitary Al-th> 
RiTY. Collector : 90/. per aimunu Application, 3cst instant, u 
S. C> Potts, Borough Accountant. 

Lincoln, Qty of, and Urban Sanitary Authority. SorreyiR^: 
300/. per annum. Application, June 14, to J. T. Tweed. Tora 
Clerk, or H. K. Hebb, Qerk to the Urban Sanitary Autharity. 

Macclbspield Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui- 

sanoBS : xao£ per annum. Application, 30th instant, to Mr. &rfaer. 

Comptroller, Town Hall, Macclesfield. 
Middlesborouch, Corporation op, and Urban Sanitary Ac- 

THORITY. Clerk : 800/. per annum, clerk's office aooommodasica. 

stationery, &c. Application, June 6, to Jtrfm T. Belk, To«a 

Clerk. 
Nbwbold and Dunston Urban Sanitary District. Medical 

Officer of Health, Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, and Col- 
lector. Applications, *a9th instant, to R. £. WitUams, Oei^ ts 

the Authority, Newbold. 
North Bierlby Urban Sanitary Authority. Eogineer aod 

Surveyor : 250/. per annum. Application, Jane a, to LaTiratifT 

and Wright, Clerks, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Prbston Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Notsanca: 

xao/1 per annum. Application, 99th instant, to G. Dixoo, Oerk 

to the Authority. 
Runcorn Rural Sanitary Authority. Inspector of Nmsiaces : 

i9oL for one year. Application, 30th instant, to H. Lmakcr, 

Clerk, Frodsham. 
SowERBY Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Hcakh. 

Application, June z, to Richard Hodgson, £sq.,|ChairaiaB cf 

the Authority. 
Taunton Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nntsaaoes: 

80/. per annum. 
York Rural Sanitary District. Me<UcaI Officer of Heahb: 

150/1 per annum. Application, June i, to Henry Brearey, Ckik 

to the Authority. 
YoRKSHiRB, North Riding op. Public Analyst. AppliotiaB* 

June I, to William C Trevor, Deputy Clerk ofthe Peace, North- 
allerton. 



Reformed Funerals, upon the Earth to Earth 

|>rinciple, as advocated in the Timet^ and dispenuag with all process 
sion. Explanatory pamphlet, with list of charges, gratis 00 appGo> 
tion.— LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, Na s Lancasar 
Place, Strand, W.C Patent Earth to Earth Coffins^ 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Satmriay 
itift and may be ordered dirutfrem the PmbUshers. An** * 
Subscription, 17s. 4^. ;/ree by post, 191. G^. 

Reading Covers to hold za numbers of TRB Sakitast Ri* 
COKDhave been prepared, and may be had direct /reu tkt 
Publishers or through any BoohseUer, price 31. each. 
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BT7BAL WATSR-BITPPLT/ 

BY H. FRANKLIN PARSONS, M.D. 

Medical Officer of Health to the Goole and Selby Rural 

and Urban Districts, 

Next to the need for respirable air, the need for 
water — including, of course, beverages containing it — 
is the most uigent necessity of our being. A man 
will live longer without solid food than without 
water ; nor is this surprising when we consider that 
four-fifths of the human body consist of water. 
Moreover, a supply sufficient in quantity for pur- 
poses of deanliness is as essential to health and com- 
fort andy one may almost say^ to morality, as a 
supply sufficient for the needs of the body is to life. 
On the other hand, it is only too familiar to us as 
officers of health, that impure water is a frequent 
and fertile cause of disease, both of widespread and 
rapidly fatal epidemics, and of lingering maladies, 
which slowly and insidiously impair the sufferer's 
healtL 

Looking to the means by which we obtain our 
supplies of the three prime necessities of life — air, 
water, and food — we find that water differs from the 
other two, in that in the majority of cases fixed 
appliances, < structural works,' are needed, as it is not 
omnipresent lUce air, and is required in too large a 
quantity to be transported like solid food for long 
distances. Ij^ then, we ask what legal means has a 
legislature, which professes to make the health of 
its subjects a main object of its regard, provided 
that no inhabited house shall lack that most impor- 
tant requisite for health and comfort, an adequate 
supply of water, the answer in a large class of cases 
is, practically, * None whatever.' T^e powers which 
sanitary authorities possess for compelling the pro- 
vision of a proper supply of water are contained in 
section 62 of the PuUic Health Act, 1875, which 
provides that if any house within the district is 
without a proper supply of water, and if such a 
supply can be furnished thereto at a cost not ex- 
ceeding Td, a week, or not exceeding the rate 
authorised by any local act, or at such other cost as 
the Local Government Board may determine to be 
reasonable, the local authority shall require the 
owner to obtain such a supply, and in his default 
may do the necessary works, and recover the cost 
In the special case of common lodging-houses it is 
enacted, that if a proper supply can be furnished 
thereto at a reasonable rate, the local authority may 
require such supply to be provided, under pain of 
removal from the register. 

As I was anxious to know whether this clause 
might not be put in force in cases where, in the 
absence of public waterworks, a supply might be 
obtained by sinking wells or cisterns tor a sum the 
interest on which would not exceed 2d, per week, I 
wrote to the Local Government Board asking for an 
official explanation of the law on the subject. The 
reply was : ' As regards the case to which you refer, 
the Board can only state generally that it does not 
appear to them that the enactment referred to applies 
to cases where the water-supply to a particiilar house 
-can only be obtained by the digging of a well.' I 
should observe that this correspondence took place 

* Read before the Yorkshire Association of Medical Officers 
of Health. April 26, 1876. 



when the Public Health Act, 1848, was in force, and 
that in the Act of 1875 the word *rate' has been 
altered to \ cost ; ' but as in the circular letter issued 
last autuxnn by the Local Government Board no 
mention is made of the extension of the powers of 
sanitary authorities as regards compulsory water- 
supply to cases where there is no public service, it 
appears that the board do not consider the incidence 
of the law to be altered.* It appears that there are 
two important classes of cases in which the law gives 
no power to compel the provision of a supply of 
water — ^viz.: first, where there is no public service 
laid on ; and, secondly, where, there being such a 
service^ the value of the house is such that the water- 
rate would exceed 2d, per week. Of the second case 
I shall not speak, as I presume that the owners of 
the better class of houses are compelled, by self- 
interest, if not by statute, to have them properly 
supplied with water, though possibly my confreres 
from large towns will tell us that this is not always 
the case ; but, at any rate, those whom the law fails 
to help are those who are best able to help them- 
selves. In rural and small urban districts, where 
there is no public water-supply, the case is far worse, 
as there is no power to compel an owner to supply 
his property with water, and the tenant is frequently 
not in a position, even if he had the inclination, to 
spend much money in improving another man's 
property, from which he may be evicted at a month's 
notice. Where there is a water company to make a 
profit out of the sale of water, there are powers to 
enforce its use ; but when it comes down free from a 
bountiful heaven and has only to be collected or dug 
for, our legislators in their wisdom do not see fit to 
grant compulsory powers. I can only account for 
the inconsistency of the law by supposing that water 
companies and rural landlords are represented in 
Parhament, and that the tenants of cottage property 
are not 

The evils resulting from this defect in the law are 
manifold and great. It is not very often, indeed, 
that a house is built confessedly without any attempt 
to provide it with water, but it very frequently hap- 
pens that the water becomes inaccessible for want 
of repairs to the pump, and these no one can be 
called on to do, nor are they likely to be voluntarily 
done by the tenants, where, as often happens, one 
pump serves for a number of houses. I could have 
shown you last year a street of forty-four houses 
without any water whatever, beyond a little black 
contaminated rainwater, the turbid water of a tidal 
river laboriously carried up a muddy foreshore, dirty 
canal-water retailed at a halfpenny a bucketftd, and 
what the tenants could beg, borrow, or steal from 
their more fortunate neighbours. Yet this state of 
things the sanitary authority is powerless to remedy 
except by sinking a well at the public cost — that is to 
say, by taxing the whole township for the benefit of 
one or two proprietors who have neglected their duty 
to their own property, — a course which most sani- 
tary authorities would be loth to adopt 

Wells and cisterns very frequently become con- 
taminated, much sickness arising in consequence ; 



* The words of the Act of 1875 are ' at a cost not exceed- 
ing twopence a week, or at sudi other cost as the I.«ocal 
Government Board may, on the application of the local au- 
thority, determine, under all the circumstances of tbecase, tobe 
reasonable.' I have not, however, heard of any sanitary au- 
thority havinn; tried the question whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board consider the cost of a well to be a reasonable 
cost. 
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but owing to the want of compulsory powers for the 
provision of water, both sanitary authorities and 
magistrates are reluctant to put in force the 70th 
clause of the Public Health Act, which provides for 
the closing of polluted wells, since even an impure 
supply is better than none at all. And if the wdl be 
closed and the owner chooses to allow his property 
to go without water, he is perfectly at liberty to do so; 
and the pressure of population upon house accom- 
modation is unfortunately so g^eat in many places 
that he will experience no difficulty in letting it. 
TTie Sanitary Law Amendment Act of 1874, by 
which the power to close polluted wells was first 
given, most unjustly directed that proceedings for the 
closing of a polluted well were to be taken against 
the occupier, who was thus made to bear the cost of 
depriving himself of a necessary of life, although in 
nine cases out of ten the contamination is due to 
structtu-al defects in the well, privy or drainage, for 
which the owner should be responsible. This Act 
also neglected to make provision for the cleansing, 
repair or puddling of the well ; these defects are 
however remedied in the Act of 1875, for proceedings 
may now be taken against the owner, and the 
magistrates ' may make such order as may appear 
to them to be requisite to prevent injury to the health 
of persons drinking the water,' which order I presume 
might include the cleansing or repair of the well or 
cistern. The Act also adds the utterly impracticable 
provision, that the court may order the water to be 
used for certaih purposes only ; but it entirely omits 
to provide for a pure supply of water in the place of 
the impure one. Can any law be more absurdly 
one-sided than that under which a poor man may 
be fined for drinking impure water when he can 
get no other, but contains no provision for placing a 
better supply within his reacn. Another direction 
in which the powers granted by the law to 
sanitary authorities need amplification is to enable 
them to require that wells and rain-water cisterns 
shall be so constructed as not to be liable to 
pollution. As the law stands at present there 
IS no such power in either urban or rural 
districts. A builder may, as I have known, sink 
an unpuddled well, and then build a privy 
over it; an outbreak of enteric fever being the 
consequence. Yet until this has happened, and the 
water can be proved to be polluted, the sanitary 
authority has no power to interfere either under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, o' under any by-law which 
they might make, for the 157th section of the Public 
Health Act, which confers the power to make by- 
laws, mentions nothing about water-supply, and no 
by-law is valid which goes beyond the statute law. 

I may here point out an easy and effectual way 
by which wells may be made water-tight ; that is, by 
using for the steining, instead of brickwork and 
puddle, large glazed earthenware tubes, with well- 
l^lazed socket-joints. In quicksand or other soft 
ground, this plan is not only the safest, but the 
cheapest, since no timber shoring is re<|uired, the 
earth being merely excavated from within the tube, 
which is allowed to sink by its own weight A 30- 
inch tube, which is the smallest size in which a man 
can work, costs about i/. a yard, exclusive of excava- 
tion. 

It is surprising to me that more has not been 
said on the question of compulsory water-supply in 
rural districts ; it cannot be that the difficulty is not 
felt elsewhere, for the result of a circular sent by the 
Goole Rural Sanitary Authority last year to the other 



rural sanitary authorities of England and Wales was 
that petitions in favour of the proposed chasge in 
the law were sent to Parliament by between seventy 
and eighty authorities. I attribute the comparative 
silence on the subject to the circumstance that oar 
sanitary legislation is in great part due to the effoits 
of residents in large towns, who are less capable of 
appreciating the wants of rural districts than an 
association such as that which I have now the 
honour of addressing. One not unfrequently indeed 
sees articles in the sanitary periodicals about the 
scarcity of water in rural districts, but the remedy 
proposed is always a big scheme for the storage cf 
water ; excellent, no doubt, but requiring the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of capital, and the services of 
an eminent engineer, and quite out of the question 
in country villages, where the cost of waterwotb 
would, relatively to the population, be intolerably 
great, and where a sufficient supply may generally 
be readily obtained by wells or other means. Wbat 
is wanted is, not so much grand schemes as tbe 
means to compel each owner to do his duty by his 
own property. Of course there are parts of tbe 
country where wells are impracticable ; but a dsteni 
to collect rain-water oflfthearoof can be made every- 
where, and if made of sufficient size to hold the 
whole of the ordinary rainfall — say twenty-four indies 
,yearly— on a house twenty feet by fifteen, woaM 
supply a family of five with two gallons per head 
per diem, a quantity which would be sufficient for 
drinldng, cooking, and washing, while a less pot 
water might be used for such purposes as house- 
cleaning. Where two or more houses could be sencd 
by one well or cistern, the cost would probaWy ia 
most cases be brought below 8/. i^r. 4/il, the sum of 
which 2d, per week would be the interest at five per 
cent 

I consider that water-supply should be placed 
legally on the same footing as drainage; that as 2 
house may not lawfully be built in an urban district 
without proper means of drainage, so neither might 
one be built in any district, rural or urban, unless 
properly supplied with water; that the mode of 
water-supply, like the drainage, should reqairt 
the approval of the local authority on the rqport 
of their surveyor, for which purpose plans and spea- 
fications should be sent in ; that it any house be 
unprovided with a proper supply of water, the local 
authority might require the owner to provide such a 
supply, and in his default might do the necessary 
works and recover the costs, or declare them to be 
private improvement expenses ; and that in appro- 
priate cases houses might be combined for the pw- 
pose of a joint water-supply, and the cost appoiticw 
among the several owners. Section 62 of the PuwJc 
Health Act, 1875, might easily be amended so tha: 
any house without water might have a supply com- 
pulsorily furnished to it *if on the report of the sur- 
veyor it appears that such a supply can be fumishro 
thereto at a reasonable cost ; * and in section 70 the 
court should be empowered to require tbe P'°"^ 
of a supply of pure water in the place of the iwu 
one which they order to be closed. 



SCABIiET FEVEB IN THB AlTPIFODtt 

Whatever may be the nature of the induce- 
ments offered to intending visitors by the vanocs 
Australian colonies, they cannot include die cnj£^* 
ment of sanitary advantages superior to those 
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possessed by the mother country, for at the present 
moment New South Wales and Victoria are suffering 
from a severe epidemic of scarlet fever which, 
suddenly making its appearance during the month 
of August last, a period corresponding with early 
spring-time in Engknd, has continued its ravages to 
such an extent as to awaken grave doubts respecting 
the possibility of permanenUy checking its further 
advance save by the adoption of sanitary regulations 
of the most stringent and comprehensive character. 
Besides the two colonies above-mentioned, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and New Zealand have 
furnished cases of scarlet fever, but not in sufficient 
numbers to awaken misgiving, although the ex- 
perience of Melbourne shows that the authorities in 
each of those colonies would do well to commence 
setting their houses in order. We mention the 
Victorian capital because in that city not only have 
the fatal effects of the epidemic beien most severe, 
but the predisposing causes of the unwelcome visita- 
tion placed beyond all reasonable doubt. In Mel- 
bourne the ordinary rate of mortality has become more 
than doubled, and that for several weeks the number 
of deaths was in excess of the births. During the 
week ending January i, 1876, the number of deaths 
was 126, the normal death-rate being 60 per week. 
Of these 126 deaths, 37 were from scarlet fever, 
leaving 89, or an increase of nearly fifty per cent 
over me ordinary mortality from all causes. The 
deaths were principally among infants and children 
of tender years, the largest number of victims being 
between the ages of one and three years, and the 
next largest under the age of twelve months. The 
total number of deaths from scarlet fever in Mel- 
bourne during the last four months of 1875 was 706, 
of which 251 occurred during the single month of 
November, which at the antipodes corresponds with 
the month of May in this country. Even so late as 
the last week in January of the present year the rate 
of mortality continued so excessive that the number 
of deaths was still larger than that of the births. 
There, however, existed hopes that with the approach 
of milder and less humid weather, the average 
temperature in Melbourne having been exceptionally 
low during the period when the epidemic assumed 
its most virulent character, efficient means would be 
taken to prevent not only the extension of the disease 
but likewise its future re-appcarance on a similar 
widely spread and fatal scale. 

How urgent is the need for preventive measures 

in the Victorian capital may be inferred from the 

tone of the valedictory speech of Dr. Bowen on 

retiring from the presidency of the Melbourne 

Medical Society, and which, taken in connection 

with apparently reliable accounts from other sources, 

indicates the existence, in Melbourne, of a complete 

disregard of even the simplest rules of sanitary 

science, and for a parallel to which we must, in this 

country, go back to the time when sanitary legisla*- 

tion was unknown. If there be only a fraction of 

truth in Dr. Bowen's observations, the colonial 

authorities are much to blame for not having earlier 

taken into consideration the possible consequences 

of a pestilential outbreak in a city so ill-prepared for 

the same as was a city to which were continually 

being attracted vast numbers of immigrants from 

Europe and America. Dr. Bowen says : — *• Our 

rivers are polluted, our streets reek with horrid 

smells, and vast swamps close to or actually in the 

city — ^which, as the summer advances, are becoming 

the nursery and poison-beds of disease — are allowed 



to be covered with a dense population.' At the same 
time he alludes to the tendency of the colonial popu- 
lation to repeat the mistake, so common in all 
civilised countries, of massing closely together 
under conditions most unfavourable to the proper 
maintenance of health, by living in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, indulging in habits of drinking and eating 
to excess, and scarcely taking any exercise. The 
fatal example of Melbourne, he tells us, is repeated 
throughout the colony. * We build towns and vil- 
lages in places where we know there can be none or 
insufficient drainage, and try to patch up the mis- 
takes when too late, and then wonder that people 
die prematurely.' In fact, it is the old story retold 
in a new country. 

If we turn to Sydney we find the state of sani- 
tary affairs in that city scarcely less encouraging, 
especially in the poorer localities, where, to quote 
the recent report of the Sydney City and Suburban 
Sewage and Health Board, ' the total absence of all 
sanitary precautions' has 'made its mark in the 
mortality table of the district.' In one of these 
places, named Shea's Creek, scarlet fever has been 
imusually prevalent during the last few months, and 
no wonder, for we are told that not only is the whole 
of the subsoil of the neighbourhood ' saturated with 
sewage, giving the most offensive fumes,' but that 
' many of the houses have been constructed in what 
are now green foetid pools,' no language being ade- 
quate to ' describe the foul and noisome filth of the 
drains in the immediate vicinity.' In the report of 
the committee appointed by the Board we are in- 
formed that the members thereof, 'guided by the 
returns furnished by the Registrar General, inspected 
a number of houses in various parts of the city in 
which scarlet fever had been the reported cause of 
death, and found in all of them to a greater or less 
extent the same defective arrangements for ventila- 
tion and drainage.' In one tenement visited by the 
committee, ' the only ingress for air and light was 
through the door leading into the dwelling, and a 
second door leading to another part of it, the said 
door being only five feet high, and unusually narrow.' 
The committee add that in the yard attached to the 
house, there was a large accumulation of rubbish. 
In another house, immediately adjoining, the water- 
closet was in such bad order ' that the contents of 
the closet were washed into a passage leading to one 
of the rooms of the house.' In a third house, con- 
taining three small rooms, in which five persons 
resided, the only means of access for light and air 
were ' the small door of entry to the dwelling and a 
very small window in the roof of one of the upstairs 
rooms.' Numerous^ similar details are given, but the 
foregoing will suffice to show that a portion of the 
inhabitants of Sydney are dragging on an unhealthy 
existence under conditions which we might expect 
to find among certain wild tribes in Africa, but cer- 
tainly not in a community professing to be both 
civilised and highly enlightened. 

In the concluding portion of their report,' the 
committee state that *■ instances of cases of scarlet 
fever proving rapidly fatal in neighbourhoods having 
defective sanitary arrangements could be greatly 
multiplied,' but we think it will be sufficient for us 
to state that notwithstanding the admitted fact that 
there have been rare cases of deaths from scarlet 
fever after a short illness in dwellings and localities 
affording, apparently, the most favourable conditions 
for health ; we have, during our inquiry, so generally 
found that where there were streets containing 
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houses badly constructed, ill-ventilated, and without 
proper drainage, there were the dwellings where 
there had been fatal cases of scarlet fever, that we 
are forced to the conclusion that it is in such locali- 
ties, among a population predisposed to disease and 
with depressed vital powers less able to resist its 
attacks, an epidemic finds its ready victims.' Of 
course there is nothing new in these conclusions, but 
it is painfully suggestive to find the sanitary ex- 
periences of the mother country so ignored by the 
Australian colonies that, instead of the colonial 
cities and towns being constructed in a manner 
which all medical and scientific men agree as being 
essential to the preservation of the public health, 
they are often built in a fashion which reminds us of 
the mediaeval ages, when pestilence was regarded as 
a visitation which could not be avoided. 

The Australian newspapers have not been slow 
in showing the necessity for a radical change. The 
Melbourne Ar^us even went so far as to publish a 
sensational article, entitled /The Black Death in 
Melbourne,' somewhat after the style of the famous 
^Battle of Dorking.' The article opened with a 
terrifying picture of the fearful epidemic of 1348, 
and the conditions under which it was engendered, 
after which the writer proceeded to show that the 
existing sanitary state of Melbourne was almost 
identical with that of the cities ravaged by the black 
death, and that accordingly a similar visitation might 
at any time be anticipated by the colonists. The 
publication of this article excited much hostile com- 
ment, and the writer was hotly censured for what 
was designated his * want of taste ; ' but one good 
result was achieved by its appearance ; it caused the 
citizens to perceive that, unless something were done 
and very speedily, Melbourne would acquire the 
reputation of being one of the most unhealthy cities 
under the southern cross. Unfortunately, party- 
spirit runs high in Victoria, and it is possible that 
the sanitary legislation which is declared to be so 
urgent may become postponed in obedience to the 
requirements of political strife^ but such a scandalous 
neglect of public duty cannot be much longer 
tolerated. 

The real difficulty, however, has been, as in 
England, the apathy of the general population. As 
one of the colonial papers very justly remarks, ' The 
mass of the population do not seem to realise the 
dangers they incur. From want of early instruction 
on the subject they are for the most part unac- 
quainted with what to do or what to avoid, in any 
given state of circumstances, in order to ward off 
disease or maintain health unimpaired. Especially 
are they ignorant of what slight causes are sufficient 
to endanger infant life.' This reads like an extract 
from one of the reports of the Health of Towns 
Commission in bygone years. The same paper 
continues, 'It is a great defect in our system of 
public education that it does not comprise the in- 
struction of youth in a practical knowledge of the 
laws of health, of the structure and functions of the 
body, and of how completely the maintenance of a 
sound condition of body and mind depends upon 
such simple things as abundance of fresh air and 
pure water, a clean skin, wholesome unadulterated 
food, and moderation in eating and drinking.' There 
is hope for a community which possesses newspapers 
that are not above speaking the language of common 
sense, of appealing to the natural intelligence of 
their readers rather than seeking to gratify their 
appetite for the sensational and demoralising. Such 



journals fulfil properly their true fimctions as popular 
guides and instructors, and there are not a few in 
this country which might profit by the wholesome 
example of their colonial contemporaries. If ever 
Australia becomes a sanitary paradise, it will have 
to thank its leading papers for their assistance in 
effecting the transformation. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to fitiblication^ announcements of meetings^ rt- 
ports of proceedings y and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the numbers of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE SAKITABT COHPEBSKCS. 

Strong conmion-sense is the characteristic of 
one and all the resolutions carried at the late Sani- 
tary Conference. The Government vdll be wise if 
it at once accepts the advice these resolutions tender, 
and promptly gives effect to the administrative sani- 
tary reforms which the Conference with ^ practically 
unanimous voice declares to be so urgenUy needei 
Hitherto it has generally been urged that firom in- 
terested motives the doctors have been endeavouring 
to be the sole administrators of the sanitary destinies 
of the kingdom. Under any circumstances these 
fears are groundless, for doctors live on and by sick- 
ness, and their incomes decrease as public health 
increases. But fortunately the late Conference was 
thoroughly catholic in constitution. All professions 
and all callings were represented. There was no 
attempt made by engineers to ignore medical health 
officers, neither did the medical profession for one 
moment underrate the value or importance of the 
services required at the engineer's or surveyor's 
hands. At this Conference engineers, surveyors, 
lawyers, chairmen and members of sanitary asthor- 
ities, together with officers of health, took kindly 
and skilled counsel together, and as a result arrived 
at some twelve resolutions, which are at once so 
simple, so practicable, and so self-evident as to their 
necessity, that they cannot fail to carry the greatest 
weight with the Local Government Board. IV 
resolution proposed by Dr. Farr, as a summary of 
his own experience, ' That the same sanitary lavs 
should be applied to the whole area of the country 
without distinction,' is so obvious a necessity that 
the only wonder is that such is not already the case. 
This resolution, if acted upon by Government, of 
course remedies the mischief deplored by a previoits 
resolution, which states * That the existing division 
of the country into urban and rural districts does 
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not enable local authorities to fulfil their obligations 
in the most eflfective manner.' 

Again it is clear that the present subdivision of 
the country into sanitary areas is capable of amend- 
ment, and in subdividing anew a readjustment is 
possible, which will not only be more convenient for 
local government purposes but which will effect an 
economical result of equal importance. 

There was great unanimity of opinion ^s to the 
appointment of a county board, and equally so as to 
the duties of such a board when appointed, and while 
defining these duties broadly, all possible care was 
taken not to encroach upon real liberty of local 
action. 

Another resolution carried unanimously was one 
on which the whole of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity is equally unanimous. As things are now in 
infectious disease outbreaks, at a great expense we 
endeavour to stamp out such fevers as small-pox, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, typhus, etc.. after it has had an 
uncontrolled start of days, weeks, and often months 
Sanitary authorities and their officers only hear of 
the existence of infectious diseases after deaths have 
occurred. Attention is strongly called to this 
great drawback to effective sanitary work, as well as 
to the want of power to prevent houses being built on 
improper and unhealthy sites. 

The resolutions relating more especially to officers^ 
their appointment, qualification, and salaries, are 
sound in principle. Practical experience has already 
demonstrated that from the very nature of their work 
the officers to a sanitary authority ' should be re- 
stricted from other than the official duties for which 
they are specially engaged.' To promote this object 
it is essential that the area of supervision should be 
made as large as can be conveniently worked. It is 
also recommended that a health officer should be ap- 
pointed to every Local Government District and to 
every county, and that these health officers should 
be in communication with each other, and with the 
health officers especially attached to the county board. 
Also that the salaries should be such as to insure the 
services of first-class members of the medical pro- 
fession devoting themselves to the health-service of 
the country, and that these regulations, are equally 
desirable in the cases of surveyors and inspectors 
of nuisances. 

We know well and thoroughly appreciate the 
difficulties which surround any measure of reform in 
the slightest degree encroaching on our dearly loved 
and jealously guarded local self-government, but it 
is possible by following the broad lines laid down in 
these resolutions so to amend sanitary legislation 
and administration as not to limit local and indi- 
vidual liberty as it ought to be exercised. Natural 
health is natural wealth, and it will speedily be found 
that sanitary reform pays its own way, and gives a 
large bonus besides. A^oreover, it is quite certain 
that the money now spent by the government and 
by local authorities, as salaries to health officers and 



officials, if rightly distributed, would be more than 
ample for all the purposes proposed at the Conference. 
To-day, frittering away is the order. Three or four 
officers do the work one could easily do at a less. 
cost. There is no order, no system, and no consoli- 
dation of duties under the Local Government Board. 
The same ground is traversed by several officials, and 
all disjointedly and gradually strong vested interests 
are growing up. The resolutions under consideration 
involve new legislation, but in another article we will 
endeavour to point out how the president of the Local 
Government Board, with determination as his as- 
sistant, might promptly rearrange the sanitary ad- 
ministration of his department to the good of 
the country, to the relief of the national purse, and 
in strict accordance with the spirit of the Conference's 
resolutions. 

ON WATEB-BUFFLT IN BTJHAL 
DISTBICTS. 

A RECENT characteristic letter by Archdeacon 
Denison has again called public attention to the 
extremely defective nature of the water-supply 
in rural districts. So far as the particular case 
is concerned, to which the Archdeacon alludes, 
it appears to be, we must confess, of a somewhat 
exceptional character. Water is there in abundance, 
and from the relations of Brent Hill to the villages 
at its foot, there would seem to be but little ex- 
pense involved in storing the waters which spring 
from the hill-sides, and carrying them in proper 
conduits to the villagers' doors. Under these 
circumstances we are naturally led to ask why 
such a simple scheme has not been carried out, 
and who is responsible for the neglect in so 
doing, when the law not only invests certain au- 
thorities with the responsibility of looking after 
these matters, but gives them adequate powers 
for meeting it. In such a case it is the duty of the 
medical officer of health to make himself acquainted 
with the sanitary requirements of his district, 
amongst which that of a defective supply of water 
is certainly one of the gravest, and to urge upon the 
local sanitary authority the duty of providing, a 
proper supply. When he has done this, and has 
forwarded a copy of his report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the responsibility for the neglect is 
removed from his shoulders, and is placed conjointly 
upon those of the bodies just mentioned. It is ia 
regard to this point that the Archdeacon's letter is, 
unfortunately, deficient in the information which is 
necessary in order to enable us to decide who is to 
blame in the matter. It is rather strange, and illus- 
trates well the ignorance as to the powers which the 
law already provides in regard to sanitary matters 
that even so well-informed a man as Archdeacon 
Denison appears to be unaware of the fact that it 
is, and has been for three years past, incumbent on 
the local sanitary authority to deal with such matters 
as this, and that he should have put himself to the 
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trouble of begging amongst his friends for contribu- 
tions to supplement the large sum which he has 
himself spent out of his own pocket to supply the 
needs of his parishioners, when there is a body in 
existence, at no great distance from his omoi door, 
which can be legally compelled to do what is neces- 
sary at public cost 

We venture to think that this case is not an inapt 
illustration of the difficulties which are frequently 
raised in sanitary matters where none really exist. 
The cause of sanitary improvement has already 
suffered sufficiently from the confusion which well- 
intentioned but ill-informed advocates have intro- 
duced into it to make it ver>' desirable that the 
public should be as clearly instructed as is possible 
as to where the real difficulties lie. In the case of 
water-supply in rural districts, we think that the 
source of the chief difficulties is not adequately 
appreciated by the public, and especially by that 
portion of the public which most actively interests 
itself in sanitary matters. There is, undoubtedly, 
room for considerable inquiry as to the actual re- 
sources of the country as a whole in regard to the 
possibilities of water-supply, and more particularly 
as to the most convenient way of supplying the in- 
creasingly urgent requirements of our large towns. 
There is also no doubt something still to be learned 
as to the best methods of reservoir construction, and 
of raising water against the force of gravity. But 
these are not the points at which the shoe pinches 
in most rural districts. In nine cases out of ten 
there is no great difficulty in discovering whence the 
necessary supply of water is to be obtained, nor in 
ascertaining how it can be effectively stored or con- 
veyed to the place where it is wanted. What forms 
die real gravamen is the question, who is to pay for 
doing this? So long as rural sanitary authorities 
are constituted, as they now are, chiefly of farmers 
who live outside the towns and villages where 
the water is wanted, but whose land is liable 
to be taxed for the cost of supplying it, as is 
the case where a special drainage district is not 
formed, so long we may be certain that such 
authorities will not, as a rule, be very enthusiastic in 
dealing with this matter. We could.name at least half- 
a-dozen places within a very moderate area where a 
good supply of water is very much wanted, but where 
nothing has as yet been done to provide it, in conse- 
quence of the unwillingness of the sanitary authori- 
ties concerned to face the question of how it is to be 
paid for. Nor is the difficulty at all lessened by at- 
tempting to form a special drainage district, and 
thus to throw the expense upon those who will be 
primarily benefited. For, irrespective of the fact 
that the practice of the Local Government Board in 
reference to the formation of these districts, is so 
extremely tmcertain, depending in a great measure, 
apparently, upon the personal proclivities of the 
inspector who may be detailed for the inquiry, that 
it is impossible to calculate whether the central au- 



thority will consent to the formation of the district of 
not, directly the persons who are chiefly interested, 
ue.y the inhabitants of the place affected, learn that 
they are to be alone rated for the cost of the pro- 
posed undertaking, they generally begin, with one 
consent to make excuse, and those who were before 
most urgent that the work should be done are often 
the first to object to the formation of a special dis- 
trict. 

Here then we are inclined to think, lies the true 
difficulty in dealing with the question of water-supply 
in rural districts. If water could be obtained free ^ 
cost, there would be plenty of ways of getting at it 
soon discovered by those who are interested in pro- 
curing it. 

What is the remedy for the difficulty? In the 
first place we must make sure that the attention 
of the local sanitary authority is called to the 
existence of the alleged sanitary defect. The 
most effective method of ensuring this is, to ap- 
point uniformly medical officers of health, whose 
independent position and settled tenure of office 
shall exonerate them from the temptation of ig- 
noring deficiencies such as the one in question, the 
remedy for which involves outlay — always an un- 
popular suggestion, and not the less so when it comes 
from a practising doctor to his actual or possible 
patients. In the second place it is essential to pro- 
vide that the reports of all medical officers of health 
shall be transmitted to the Local Government 
Board. At present this is only done in the case of 
those officers whose salary is partly paid by the 
Board, and it is notorious that one of the chief causes 
which has prevented the formation of combined dis- 
tricts, each under the supervision of a competent 
medical officer of health, over the whole kingdom, 
has been the unwillingness of sanitary authorities 
that the reports of these medical officers of health 
should be thus transmitted to the central board. In 
the third place, when reports of sanitary authorities are 
thus forwarded to the Local Government Board, and 
the authorities in question fail to deal with the 
sanitary defects to which they refer, it is desirable 
that steady pressure should be exercised by the Board 
on such authorities, even to the point of applying to 
the Court of Queen's Bench for compulsory powers, 
a provision which the Board possesses, but which it 
seems«very much afraid to employ. 

If all these links in the catena of necessary ope- 
rations were maintained in proper order and connec* 
tion, we venture to think that most of the allied 
difficulties in the way of dealing with the question of 
water-supply in rural districts, so far, at least, as 
aggregate populations are concerned, would dis- 
appear. There is, indeed, still left the difficolty to 
which we have alluded at the outset, viz., who is to 
pay ? With this difficulty, which applies equally to 
all large works of construction, if it is to be solved at 
all otherwise than ambulahdo^ there seem to be 
three ways of dealing. Firstly, by giving niral 
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sanitary authorities a broader basis of construction^ 
so that they shall not be so lai^gely composed of the 
fanning interest as they are at present Secondly, 
by enlarging the contributory area, so as to equalise 
the cost of providing such necessaries of life as 
water over large districts. Thirdly, by reversing 
this process and making it the rule that those alone 
who are directly benefited by these works of con- 
struction shall be called on to pay for them, and 
leaving the onus upon them to show that there are 
special reasons in their case why others, who are not 
so obviously benefited, e,g. surrounding landowners, 
should be called on to share in the expense. It is 
impossible for us to discuss here the pros and cons 
of these three suggestions, for each of which a good 
deal may be said. There is, however, one other step 
that is essential in order to complete the machinery 
which is required for dealing with this question of 
water-supply in rural districts, and that is to make 
it incumbent on the owner of every house to provide 
an adequate supply of water for it, whenever it can 
be shown that this can be done for a sum that is 
within a reasotiable proportion to the value of the 
house. If this enactment, which is a great deal less 
oppressive in its character than the powers which 
sanitary authorities already possess in regard to 
other permanent sanitary appliances, were introduced 
into the statute book, we venture to think that we 
should soon cease to hear of dearth of water in 
rural districts being the crying evil which it now so 
generally is. 

Mr. Chadwick, M.P., has presented to the town of 
Macclesfield a free library at a cost of 5,000/. 

The Qnisborottgh guardians have been invested with 
urban powers within the township of Brotton. 

Prince Leopold has received from the University of 
Oxford the degree of D.C.L. by diploma. 

The water accounts of the Rochdale Corporation for 
the past year show such an improvement that it is antici- 
pated that a rate in aid will not be necessary this year. 

In the first twenty days of May the mean temperature 
was only 47 degrees at the Royal Observatory, which was 4 
degrees below the average for the corresponding period in 
sixty years. 

During the past week there were thirty-six deaths 
registered in the l3orougfa of Oldham, fourteen less than the 
weekly average. Measles show signs of considerable in- 
crease in fatality in the borough, but fatal fever cases were 
much fewer. 

The Local Government Board have proposed to annex 
the district of Dukestown, of the rateable value of 3,202/., 
to the Tredegar urban sanitary district. An extraordinary 
meeting of the authority has been held to consider the sub- 
|ect, but no decision was arrived at for want of certain in- 
Ibrmation which the clerk was instructed to obtain in readi- 
ness for the next meeting. 



At a special meeting of the Bolton Town Council, Mr. 
Rowland Taylor, solicitor, Bolton, was appointed coroner 
for the borough in place of his father, who had resigned, 
after holding the office for thirty-seven years. Mr. Row- 
land Taylor had acted as deputy-coroner for sixteen years. 

The Local Government Board, in answer to the appU- 
cation to sanction the formation of St. Leonards, Exeter, 
into a local government district, have stated that they con- 
sider the population too small, and suggested the propriety 
of conferring urban powers upon the rural samtary au- 
thority witlun the dbtrict in question. 

The will of Dr. Lethebpr, for many years medical 
officer of health to the Communion of Sewers, was proved 
on the 5th inst, the personal estate being sworn under 
25,000/. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all 
the real and personal estate which he shall die possessed of 
to his wife. 

A meeting of gentlemen £aivourable to the formation 
of an association having for its object the erection of im- 
proved dwellings for the artisan and labouring classes 
was held at Derby on the 8th inst. Resolutions were 
uuanimously passed approving of the formation of an asso- 
ciation to be called the Midland Industrial Dwellings and 
Sanitary Association, Limited, with a capital of 100,000/., 
in shares of 5/. eadi, and also requesting certain gentlemen 
to act as directors and rice-presidents. 

The Bine Book containing the report of the Select 
Committee on Immigration ax^ Colonisation in Canada, 
prints the eridence of Colonel Laurie of Nova Scotia, on 
the subject of the settlement of children brought out to 
that province by Mrs. Birt. These children are of a similar 
class to those brought out by Miss Rye and Miss Macpher* 
son, except that they do not include children from work« 
houses. They appear to have been all placed in comfort- 
able situations by Colonel Laurie, who is, by provincial 
enactment, constituted their guardian. He has placed out 
32^ children, and states that as many as 500 could be pro- 
ridfed for annually in Nova Scotia. The publication of 
Mr. Doyle's report lias had the effect of stopping Miss 
Rye*s operations last year in bringing out workhouse chil* 
dren to Canada ; but Miss Macpherson, Mrs. Birt, Mr. 
Middlemore, and others have continued to bring out chil- 
dren who are without friends and homeless. 



SPURIOUS TEA. 

The late exposi of the injurious stuff brought into the 
market as tea does not seem to have had any effect, since Dr. 
Saunders lately informed the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the" City of London that it had come to his knowledge that 
a large quantity of spurious tea had recently been offered 
for sale at 3^. per pound to a broker, who was prepared 
to come forward and state as much. After some discussion 
this matter was referred to the sanitary committee. 

CONGRESS OF CREMATIONISTS. 
A CREMATION society, established at Dresden, under 
the name of The Ura, has recently sent circulars to various 
persons in Europe, inriting them to attend a congress, 
which is to be held at Dresden on the 6th and 7th of June 
next, when various experiments will be made. The ad- 
vocates in favour of cremation are chiefly to be found in 
Holland. One society alone, established at the Hague, 
numbers 1,300 membors. In Germany there are several 
cremation societies, viz., at Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Breslau, Leipsic, and Gotha. Several Italian, Dutch, 
German, Austrian, and Swiss delegates are expected to 
attend these meetings, and Roman Catholic priests from 
Milan, Zurich, and Hamburg will be present In Ger- 
many there are three journals expressly devoted to advocate 
the cause of cremation — viz.. La Santi^ published at 
Leipsic ; VAmi Medical^ at Dresden ; and another journal 
at Walbourg. 
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IMPURE WELLS. 
Dr. W. J. Saunders, the medical officer for the City, 
in his last report states that attention having been called to 
the fact that at the establishment of Messrs. CasseU, 
Petter, and Galpin, of Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, 
the water pumped from a well sunk upon the premises is 
used for drinking by a large number of workpeople, he 
submitted samples of the same to analysis. The results of 
the four separate chemical examinations show this water to 
be polluted with urine and sewage, as well as highly charged 
wiUi mineral matters. He said there could therefore be no 
doubt as to its being a most dangerous water for potable 
and cooking purposes, and being very variable in the 
amount of its constituent parts is liable to become at any 
time a source of the highest possible danger to health by 
inducing ailments of the zymotic class. He therefore had 
no alternative but to recommend that legal proceedings be 
at once issued with a view of closing so important a ^ctor 
of disease. 

DR. DEVILLE AND THE HARROGATE URBAN 
SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

The Leeds and West Riding Medico-Chiruigical 
Society, at their annual general meeting, unanimously 
passed the following resolutions : * That the members of 
this society desire to express their sympathy >vith Dr. 
Deville, the medical officer of health, in his unpleasant 
position with regard to the Harrogate Improvement Com- 
missioners. — That they consider the paper read by Dr. 
Deville at the last meeting of the Yorkshire Association of 
Medical Officers of Heftlth, and published in the Leeds 
Mercury^ applies to all watering places in general, and 
does not warrant the censure of Uie board, far less his dis- 
missal as their medical officer. — That they consider Dr. 
Deville in every way suited to discharge the duties of that 
office, to the great advantage of the public and to the 
benefit of Harrogate, and they would therefore urge upon 
the board the propriety of retaining him as their medical 
officer. — That the secretaries be instructed to forward 
copies of the above resolutions to the Harrogate Improve- 
ment Commissioners, to the Local Government Board, 
and to Dr. Deville.* 

THE FATALITY OF FEVER IN ROME. 

Those who have been recently favouring the public 
with their impressions as to the truth of certain reports of 
the fatal prevalence of fever in Rome appear to have lost 
sight of the fact that weekly mortality returns are now 
regularly published by the authorities of that city, which 
may be assumed to supply authentic information on the 
subject. The population of Rome in this weekly return is 
stated to be 262,428 persons; and during the five weeks 
ending May 7, the deaths of 782 persons were registered, 
after the deduction of 196 said to be of non-residents. The 
annual rate of mortality during the five weeks was, after 
this correction for non-residents, equal to 31 per 1,000 
a^inst 24 in London without any such correction. These 
official returns show that 210 deaths were referred to 
different forms of fever in Rome during the five weeks, of 
which 149 were returned as * eruptive,' 24 as typhoid, 18 
as *d'assorbimento,* 13 as malarious, and 6 as puerperal. 
These 210 deaths from different forms of fever were equal 
to an annual death-rate exceeding 8 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population of the city during the five weeks 
under notice. The form of fever described in these returns 
as ' eruptive ' has been fatally epidemic in Rome since the 
begiiming of the year, and caused no less than 589 deaths 
in the city between January 2 and May 7. In face of 
these official figures, it would appear impossible to prove 
that fever has not recently been fatally prevalent in Rome. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. 

Apropos of Lord Carnarvon's Bill for the prevention of 
cruel e xp eriments on -animals, we hear of a correspondence 
which has caused recently some amusement in derical and 



medical circles, and which bears upon the clause bj which 
it is proposed to make the policeman one of the inspectois 
under the Act. A very popular and amiable deiigymao, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Cavendish Square, has 
taken it into his head that the caterwaulings of the neigh< 
bouring cats, which cause him great suffering, especia]l]r oo 
Saturday nights, are due to the proceedings of some 
eminent physiologists in his neighbourhood. He has lo 
cordingly written to a scientific neighbour, protestiog 
against imaginary vivisections, and urging that even if the 
interests of humanity require scientific experiment, the rest 
of christians and clergymen ought not to be distracted hjr 
the cries of the victims. To cap the joke it should he 
added that the gentleman to whom he writes has hcea 
spending the season in the country, and has left his house 
in charge of an extremely unscientific dairy-maid, sent op 
from the farm, who can neither read nor write, and is 
wholly guiltless of any other ' experiment on a livio^ 
animad' than that of milking a cow. The clergjman in 
question is a great authority on the subject of * Music and 
Morals,' and may object to the cries of cats on both 
grounds. It is palpable, however, that unless Lord Car* 
narvon's clause is modified, it would not be safe to entzust 
him with the power of worrying his neighbours by police- 
men on such 'reasonable suspicion* as now tempts him 
into correspondence. 

REPORT ON THE SANITARY STATE OF 

PARTICK. 

There were 1,054 births and 579 deaths registered, 
which represented a death-rate of 23 per 1,000 populatioD. 
The number of children who died under five years of age 
amounted to 348, or 60 per cent, of the total deaths. A 
very large proportion of these deaths occurred under one 
year, as 193 or 33*3 per cent, of total deaths happened at 
this age period. The excessive mortality of children is 
shown by a comparison with Glasgow, in which dty there 
were not more thmi 45 per cent, of deaths of cbiMroi 
under five years, although it is usually considered one of 
the most unhealthy places in Scotland. On referring to 
another part of Dr. Craig's report, we fiiKi that as masf 
as 116 deaths were uncertified, and of these 53 were <^ 
children under one year, and 36 between one and five yesis 
of age, making a total of 89 under five years of age. 
A large number of these deaths were stated to have been 
caused by measles, whilst only two deaths had been propciiy 
certified from that disease. Scarlet fever had produced z 
mortality of 21, whooping cough of 37, typhoid fenr of 
21, and diarrhoea of 17. 

It is evident from this report that children's lives are of 
little vahie in Partick. Pernaps they are insured in buial 
clubs, so that the parents would benefit by their d«atL 
We could scarcely have considered such a statement pos- 
sible in any part of Greaf Britain, and hope that the con- 
sideration of^the report by the Commissioners will lead to 
some beneficial results. If some of the parents who hare 
neglected to provide medical attendance for their childnBi 
were prosecuted for manslaughter, or even if coiooff's 
inquests were frequently held in such cases, a large pro- 
portion of such deaths would be prevented in future. 



SMALL-POX IN SALFORD. 
The wamii^ given by Dr. Talham, the medical 
officer of health for the borough of Salfofd, ought not to 
pass unheeded. He is in a position to pronoonce la 
accurate opinion on the amount and character of disease ia 
the town, and he states that the small-pox epidemic is fr£ | 
gaining ground. This is bad news for the innabitaiits, a»i 
as the epidemic has been so long in existence, it vtsU 
seem to indicate either defective dminage, dirty habits ^ 
ignorant indifference. The medical officer appears t> 
regard the last-named as a prolific cause of disease, and he 
earnestly advises the inhabitants, as they value their ovu 
lives, and the lives of those near and dear to then, t» 
' abstain from that most dangerous yet common practice «( 
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visiting each other during sickness from this disease.' 
And yet, though it is attended with peril, Dr. Tatham can 
hardly expect that the friends and relatives will resolutely 
-stay away from the houses of the afflicted so long as they 
are permitted to remain there. The fact that small-pox is 
daily being spread from house to house by personal visita- 
tion, shows the absolute necessity which exists for the pro- 
vision of means of isolation. When a mechanic or a 
factory operative is stricken with the disease, his fellow 
workmen or his neighbours call at his house to make in- 
quiries after him, and thus carry the infection to their own 
homes. So long as the means of isolation are neglected, 
so long may it be expected that the epidemic will go on 
spreading, and deaths go on increasing. The health com- 
mittee of the borough, perceiving the gravity of the situa- 
tion, long ago set about the obtaining of premises in which 
sufferers ixom, infectious diseases could be isolated. They 
selected and purchased premises in every way suitable as 
to situation, and overcame a strenuous opposition raised 
in the vicinity ; and yet, though ample time has since 
eh4>sed to adapt them to Jb« purpose for which they are 
intended, hardly anything has been done, notwithstanding 
that the building is in the midst of one of the wards in 
which the mediod officer says the epidemic is fast gaining 
ground. 

STATISTICS OF DISEASE. 

The following is a copv of a petition to the House of 
Commons on the above subject from the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association. A memorial to the same 
effect has been sent to the president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and copies to the members for Manchester 
and Salford, with a request for their support of the prayer. 
A similar petition has been adopted by the British Medical 
Association: 

To the hon. the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the Manchester and Salford 
Sanitary Association showeth, 

1. That under the Public Health Act, 1872, medical 
officers of health are appointed to every sanitary district of 
England. 2. That it is of great importance that these 
officers should obtain regular and frequent registration of 
all cases of disease coming under treatment at all public 
institutions in the district. 3. That these returns are 
needed to give speedy, regular, and definite infonnation as 
to the public health to the officers of health themselves, to 
the Local Government Board, and to the public. 4. That 
they would give plain and timely warning of the rise and 
progress of the various epidemics of fevers, diphtheria, 
cholera, etc., so that preventive measures might be applied 
at their outset when alone they are likely to be effective ; 
death-returns being neither sufficiently prompt in their 
warning for this purpose, nor giving necessarily either the 
time or place of origin of these disorders. 5. That these 
returns would afford a means of estimating the burden of 
sickness borne by a community in its full weight of money 
loss, in the suffering and grief it entails, as well as in the 
mortality arising from it. 6. That they would guide the 
sanitary authorities as to the need of dealing with non-fatal 
cases arising from local causes. 7. That they would show 
the amount of disease arising from social vices and evil 
habits — €.g.^ scrofula and syphilis. 8. That they would 
afford a test of the fitness of the various institutions for the 
reception of sick and poor. 9. That they would constitute 
a valuable series of medical statistics from which conclu- 
sions might be drawn respecting the causes of disease, the 
laws of epidemics, the relation of disease to atmospheric 
changes, and to seasons of plenty or scarcity, and many 
other questions of medical science. 10. That they would 
probably show the influence of trade and manufactures, 
and of any other circumstances peculiar to a district, would 
afford a means of comparing the relative healthiness of 
different districts, and would thus serve to direct sanitary 
and benevolent exertions. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly pray that your 



honourable House will pass a bil providing for a national 
system for the r^[istration of diseases. 

Signed on behalf of the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
tary Association, 

Daniel Noble, M.D., Chairman. 

Arthur Ransome, M.D., M.A., Deputy Chairman. 

{AMES Hardie, M.D., \ 

oHN Haddon, M.D..» tHon. Sees. 

V. K. Armitage, M.A., LL.6., j 



METROPOLITAN COWSHEDS AND DAIRIES.. 

The following are the chief points in the proposed, 
by-laws for the regulation of the metropolitan cowsheds, 
and dairies, which are now under the consideration of a 
sub-committee of the society of Medical Officers of Health. 
The proposed rules were drawn up ty Dr. T. O. Dudfield, 
Medical Officer of Health for Kensington, whose labours 
in regard to the slaughter-house regulations have been con- 
siderable :— Every cowshed sliall be properly lighted and 
ventilated by louvred lights. The inner walls, doors and 
woodwork shall be covered with hard, smooth, impervious, 
material to the height of 5 feet from the floor. The trough- 
manger shdl be of impervious material, and sloped to. 
allow of being easily cleansed. An impervious water-tank, 
closely covered, and provided with overflow-pipes uncon- 
nected with any drain, and the water procured from a 
water company where practicable. A proper place shall 
be provided tot the storage of fodder, and where grama 
are used the receptacle shall be in two partitions to allow 
of cleansing, and shall be also properly drained. A pro- 
perly covered place for the reception of dung shall be pro- 
vided, made of cement, and thoroughly drained. No 
alteration shall be made in respect of paving, drainage, and 
ventilation, without the consent to the local sanitary au- 
thority. No water-closet, privy, cesspool, or urinal, shall 
be within, or communicate directly with, a cowshed, and 
no iidiabited room or workshop shall, on any pretext, be- 
situated over it. « v 

The space for each cow shall not be less than 800 cubic 
feet; single stalls shall not be less than 4 feet in width, an4 
double stalls 7 feet 6 inches. 

In estimating the cubic space, no height of the shed in 
excess of 16 feet shall be taken into account. The sheds, 
slvdl be kept in good repair, and thoroughly cleansed at alt 
times, and lime-washed every three months at stated times. 
The dung to be removed daily in properly constructed 
vehicles. No fowls or any other animals but cattle to be 
kept in the sheds. The other provisions are for the purpose 
of preventing the spread of infectious disease among the- 
cattle, Mid of prohibiting all persons who suffer from such 
diseases being employed in tne cowsheds; the separation* 
and quarantine of unhealthy cows, the storage of milk, and- 
cleansing of the vessels \Huch have been used; and provide 
that the sanitary authorities shall be duly informed in the 
case of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases. 

The foregoing rules are to apply to the existing dairies. 
For newly erect^ sheds and dairies, more stringent rules 
in the matter of isolation of the building, the providing of 
infirmaries and quarantine sheds for sick catde, and de^ 
positing plans of proposed buildings with the authorities; 
the use of concrete flooring, and impervious nuiterial for 
lining the walls, is insisted upon. 



JlJebical ©ffirers' ^iigorls. 

REPORT ON THE WAKEFIELD RURAL SANK 

TARY DISTRICT FOR 1875. 

By W. Dyson Wood. 

Mr. Wood begins his report by stating the 
number of properties which he had visited in the: 
year, in consequence of reports received from 
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the inspector, of deaths from special diseases. 
He considers his district fairly healthy except East 
Ardsley and Bottomboat, as the proportion of epi- 
demic diseases to total deaths had diminished in 
comparison with other years. The total number of 
deaths from epidemic diseases was Z14, against 163 
in 1874. '^e number of deaths from all causes is 
not mentioned, nor the annual death-rate, or indeed 
any statistical returns whatever, except these 114 
deaths. It appears from the report that these are the 
only deaths returned by the registrars ; so that pro- 
vided Mr. Wood has applied for additional copies 
of certificates he cannot be blamed for the extremely 
inadequate statistical information contained in the 
report. This omission is the more discreditable to 
some one, as we find that the mortality of the Super- 
intendent Registrar's district of Wakefield is on the 
increase, and is much in excess of that for all 
England, having been 26 per 1,000 population in the 
ten years, 1861-70. The total births in 1873 were 
2,919 and the deaths 1,757, or 166 births to each 
100 deaths. The most fatal cause* of death was 
scarlet fever, as 85 out of the 114 were registered 
from that disease. There were 22 deaths from 
diarrhcea, 4 from typhoid fever, 2 from erysipelas, 
and I from diphthena. Mr. Wood comments on 
the small number of deaths from typhoid as com- 
pared with other epidemic diseases. No less than 
58 deaths out of the 114 deaths happened in Stanley, 
which, as appears from the census of 187 1, contained 
1O9305 inhabitants against 21,076 in Wakefield regis- 
tration sub-district. Scarlet fever is stated by Mr. 
Wood to have occurred in his district most severely 
in those places in \yhich there were 'general un- 
sanitary circumstances,' and from children being 
sent to school before they had recovered. 

There is no list of sanitary work performed in the 
year either by Mr. Wood or the inspector ; but the 
medical ofBcer states that he inspected 45 properties 
or houses, and also reports on the bad state of the 
water-supply and drainage at several places, so that 
we suppose he must have visited them also. He 
states that the sewer in East Ardsley is approaching 
completion, and that a new well should be sunk 
there, as the water-supply is bad. The drainage at 
Crofton is bad, and requires immediate attention ; 
and also at New Sharlston. He concludes his 
report by stating that many of the houses are 
wretchedly off in the matter of water-supply, and 
that many even of the new houses are not provided 
with proper means of drainage, ventilation, and other 
sanitary requisites, and that these evils might be 
avoided by the builders' plans being submitted to 
the local authority before their erection is com- 
menced. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF HEALTH FOR CHESTER-LE- 
STREET. 

Mr. Linton estimates the population of his dis- 
trict at 20,000, and states that the death-rate for the 
year 1875 was 25*$ per 1,000 population, the total 
number of deaths being 510, of which 206 occurred 
amongst children under one year old, and 92 above 
6a This mortality of children under one year, 
amounting to nearly 40 per cent of the whole, is so 
extraordinary that we should have expected some 
elaborate explanations of the causes, but Mr. Linton 
is content with simply stating that * the increase of 
mortality under one year and above 60 years of age 
is, in my opinion, due to the atmospheric changes in 



the weather experienced during the months of 
November and December,' especially as the deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs are larger 
than usual We cannot agree with him in nis 
opinion ; but are unable to estimate the death-rate 
to total births, which is a much better test of want 
of proper sanitary conditions in a locality, for want 
of the number of births. There is also no excuse 
for this immense proportion of infantile deaths from 
density of population, for it appears that the popu- 
lation in 1871 was 17,522, and the number of acres 
17,525, so that there was on an average only one 
person to an acre. It certainly forms one of a most 
unhealthy g^oup of districts, viz. those situated ia 
the county of Durham, which is indeed one of the 
reasons why we should have been glad to hear 
something more about this abnormal death-rate. 

Mr. Linton says that the deaths from fever, 33,. 
are iz less than the number last year, but as no 
other reference is made in the table of deaths to 
zymotic diseases, we suppose that this term includes 
ail the eruptive fevers. He states that in the few 
isolated cases of fever which occurred during the 
past year, prompt action was taken in each to ' pre- 
vent the spread of such epidemics.' We certainly 
have never before heard of a ' few isolated cases ii 
fever' being described as an epidemic, but as it is 
on a par with the other portions of this very brief re- 
port, we will pass it over without further observatioiL 
Mr. Linton also observes that it would be of great 
advantage to sanitary officers if householders and 
medical men were compelled to give immediate 
information of the outbreak of any epidemic dis- 
ease, so that measures might be adopted to check 
its progress. In this we agree with him, and hope 
that in his next report he will supply us with some 
other information and suggestions which ^iU be 
more satisfactory than his present bare and unsatis- 
factory statisticsd report 

As regards the sanitary progress of the district,. 
Mr. Linton says 'that several ashpits and privies 
have been erected, the water-supply increased, and 
the drainage of the village improved ; that legal 
proceedings have been taken in two cases for offer- 
ing fish for sale which was unfit for the food of 
man, and that an abundant supply of water has 
been obtained throughout the district by carrying 
out the suggestions contained in the circular letter 
issued in July 1874. 



Mr. J. Hevwood presided at the annual meeting of 
the Sunday Society, on the 27th inst. Resolutions were 
passed approving the objects of the organisation, whidi axe 
the opening of museums, art galleries, libraries, aquariums, 
and gardens on Sundays ; and a memorial was adopted 
uiging the desirability of allowing the loan collection of 
scientific objects in South Kensington to be seen and de- 
scribed on at least one Sunday afternoon before the close of 
the exhibition. 

We learn that the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Henry Fleming, late one of the secretaries to the Local Go- 
vernment Boa^, has been supplied by the appointment of 
two assistant-secretaries, leaving Mr. John Lambert, CB., 
as chief secretary. Mr. Hugh Owen, jun., one of the 
principal clerks in the department, and son of the late 
chief clerk, has been selected as one of the assistant-secre- 
taries. Mr. Owen is the author of several able and Teiy 
useful manuals. Mr. J. F. Rotton, who hdd the position 
of legal assistant in the medical department, is the other 
assistant-secretary. 
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HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

Monday, May 29. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in the abtence 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, stated that the Government had 
decided upon postponing the committee on this Bill till 
after the Whitsuntide recess, in order to allow them to 
consider suggestions of a very important character, which 
they had received upon the subject of vivisection, and upon 
which they could not at once come to a conclusion. 



HOUSE OF COUMOHS. 

Thursday^ May 24. 

THE COMMONS ENCLOSURE BILL. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the 
Commons Bill, Mr. Fawcett reiterated his objections to 
the measure in a long speech, and moved a resolution con- 
demning it as insufficient. He took exception to it be- 
cause it failed to provide any security against illegal 
enclosures, and did not give adequate protection to the 
interests of the rural labourers ; also because the clauses 
for the regulation of commons would be inoperative ; and, 
finally, because it left too much in the hands of the En- 
closure Commissioners. 

Mr. Goldney asserted that enclosures were promoted, 
not so much by lords of the manor as by the conmioners ; 
and pointed out, also, that commons might be enclosed 
without referring to the Enclosure Commissioners. The 
bill was drawn entirely in the public interest, and he 
deprecated any attempt to stop its progress. 

Mr. Cowper-Temple urged the Home Secretary to 
drop the enclosure cuiuses of the bill, and to pass only 
that part of it which relates to the regulation of commons. 

Mr. Sandford sympathised with the resolution, and 
thought the bill did not go far enough. 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice maintained, in an elaborate 
historical disquisition, going back to the times before the 
Norman conquest, thai a right to the enjoyment of the 
commons, over and above the proprietary rights of the 
lord and the commoners, had always been recognised by 
the legislature, especially by the statute of Merton and 
Westminster II., arid the Act of 1S45. 

Mr. Knight declared that the doctrines of the op- 
ponents of the bill savoured of the French Revolution, and 
were nothing less than confiscation. Those who wanted 
the commons should pay for them. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre complained of the bill that it would 
not stop the enclosure of commons, and that the provisions 
for the regulation of commons were so inadequate as to be 
entirely inoperative. 

Mr. Cross defended the provisions of the bill seriatim^ 
showing that it would carry out all that is possible without 
infiringing on the rights of property, and that hereafter no 
enclosure can happen without the sanction of Parliament. 
On a division, Mr. Fawcett's resolution was negatived by 
a majority of 1 36-— 234 to 98. The House then went into 
Committee, and on the question that the preamble be post- 
poned a motion was made to report progress, which was 
defeated by 185 to 89. After some warm conversation, 
what Mr. Beresford Hope described as a ' faction fight ' 
was continued by a motion that the chairman leave the 
chair, which was negatived by 165 to 79. A third motion 
for adjournment was then made, to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer assented, but a large number of the 
Ministerialists objected to give way, and a division being 
taken, it was negatived by 105 to 80. 

Ultimately, after the conflict had been prolonged until 
past two o'clock, it was agreed to report progress, and 
the House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past two 
o'clock. 



Friday^ May 26. 
POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

In reply to Colonel Learmonth, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth said that if he had no opportunity 
before the Whitsuntide holidays of introducing a bill to 
prevent the pollution of rivers, he should bring it in on the 
first day afterwards. 

Monday, May 29. 

THE COMMONS ENCLOSURE BILL. 

In Committee on the Commons Bill the pamphlet of 
the Commons^ Preservation Society was again referred to, 
and its accuracy was vindicated by Sir C. Dilke and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; and Mr. Cross in the end withdrew the 
epithet untrue which he had applied to it on Thursday 
night, though he still characterised it as an unfair repre- 
sentation of the Bill. 

On Clause 2, Mr. Cowper Temple proposed an amend- 
ment with the object of confining the Bill to the regulation 
of Commons, and omitting all that part which refers to 
enclosures. Mr. Cross objected to a mutilation which 
would make the Bill hardlv worth carrying, and after a 
long discussion the amendment was negatived by 203 to 
66. 

Subsequently, on the same Clause, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
proposed that hereafter no enclosure of a common, town 
green, or village green shall be legal unless sanctioned by 
Parliament under the provisions of this Act. Mr. Cross 
objected to it as an invasion of the rights of property, and 
on a divbion it was negatived by 206 to 82. At this point 
Mr. Pamell moved to report progress, but fiiiling to cxy 
* Aye ' at the proper moment m support of his motion, it 
was negatived without a division. On the question that 
Clause 2 stand part of the Bill, the same gentleman 
challenged a division by crying < No,' but the Clause was 
carried by 252 to 9. 

THE LAKE IN ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

In reply to Mr. Monk, Lord H. Lennox said the lake 
in St. Jameses Park was cleaned out thoroughly in Decem- 
ber last, and since then a considerable quantity of water 
had been pumped into it For a short time tnere was a 
dry season, and that supply was lessened. A plentifixl 
supply, however, had been again passed through, and he 
thought it would be most unsafe at this time of year, when 
the hot weather was about to set in, if men were set to 
work to drain the water off again in order to remove the 
deposit. 

Tuesday t May 3a 
PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND). 
On the motion of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, leave was given 
to bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the Acts, 
relating to Public Health in Ireland. 

OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
Mr. Pell, in answer to Mr. Brovm, said that he in«. 
tended to move a resolution of which he had already 
given notice as far back as last session, to this effect: 
*That it is desirable to take steps to check the regulat 
bestowal of outdoor relief, with the view of the gradual 
diminution of such encouragement of pauperism and im<^ 
providence.' 



ITainr ^Itports. 



WELL WATER. 

JoSKPH Hopping, of High Street, Barnes, was sum* 
moned at the instance of the Richmond Rural Sanitary 
Board, with reference to the supply of water to his premises 
from a well so polluted as to bie injurious to healtn. Mr. 
James Adams, the medical officer of health, said his at<^ 
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tention was called to the well by cases of sickness. He 
had analysed the water, and found it very foul, caused by 
the percolations from a cesspool. In reply to a question 
the witness said it was more impure than the water supplied 
by the Southwark Company. The defendant asked the 
witness whether he had any interest in the water company? 
The witness replied he had not, beyond drinking their 
water and paying their rate. He was not so fortunate. 
The defendant also questioned him as to whether he had 
made mistakes in former analyses. He replied he was not 
aware of having done so. He was sure the analysis was cor- 
rect. Ultimately the defendant consented to an order to use 
the water for tnide purposes only. Mr. Adams inquired of 
the court what water the defendant would use for domestic 
purposes. Mr. Ingham said he could not tell. He might 
ask him (Mr. Adams) for some. 



ADULTERATION OF BUTTER. 

At the Havant Petty Sessions, William Tier, a shop- 
keeper at Warblington, was charged with having sold a 
quantity of salt butter, which, on analysis, was found to be 
adulterated with a large percentage of fat, other than the 
fat derived from milk or cream. Police-sergeant Byles, 
acting as inspector under the Adulteration of Food Act, 
purchased the 'butter' at the defendant's shop, and sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Angell, the county analyst, who found it 
largely adulterated. Mr. George Feltham, solicitor, who 
appeared for the defence, said that the substance was sold 
as * butterine,' an article very much used among fisher- 
men. The bench imposed a fine of i/. 4r., including 
costs. 

THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 

ACT. 

George Makepeace, a horse dealer, of 23A, New 
Market-terrace, Islington, was summoned by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to answer a complaint *■ that he 
did not with all practicable speed give notice to a police 
constable of the fact that a horse then in his possession, or 
tmder his charge, was afflicted with a contagious or infec- 
tious disease, contrary to the order of Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, known as the ''Animals Order of 1875," made 
under or in pursuance of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act, 1869.' — The defendant, in reply to the charge, 
said he was ignorant of the law on the matter. — Mr. Cooke 
said these orders were well known among persons of the 
same class as the defendant. He ordered him to pay a 
penalty of 3/. and I2J. 6^. costs, or, in default of pay- 
ment, to undergo one month's imprisonment in the House 
of Correction. 

AN OVERCROWDED 'DWELLING.' 

At the King's Heath Police Court, a woman named 
Hems was summoned by the King's Norton rural authority 
for occupying ' a dwelling ' which, from its overcrowded 
state, was dangerous to health. This dwelling was an old 
railway carriage, in which have been living for some time 
Mrs. Hems, three children, and a lodger. The carriage, 
according to the medical officer, was in such an over- 
crowded state as to be a nuisance and dangerous to health. 
It contained 705 cubic feet of air, giving 141 cubic feet for 
each person, instead of 300 feet for adults, and 150 feet for 
children. In defence, it was urged that the family were 
healthy, and that no complaint could be made on that 
score. The bench ordered the defendant to abate the 
nuisance in fourteen days, and recommended her to give 
the lodger notice. Mrs. Hems replied that ' it would be 
very hard to do that, as the lodger had helped her to bring 
up her fimiily since her husbsmd died.' 



THE CONVEYANCE OF GUNPOWDER. 

At Brentford, the attention of the bench of magistrates 
has been called to the careless manner in which gunpowder 
is conveyed alone the Grand Junction Canal. Mr. Morris, 
of the White Horse Inn, said that from five o'clock on 



Friday evening until nine that morning, the monkey-boat 
* Faversham,' owned by a firm of powder-manufacturers at 
Eastwood, near Nottingham, and laden with twelve tons 
of powder, was lying within a short distance of his 
premises, and surrounded by 500 houses. He knew there 
was a fire in the cabin from seeing the smoke issuing from 
the funnel. The chairman, Mr. Glossop, said he had read 
a notice in the Times some weeks ago relative to the 
carriage of explosives. Since the regulation about the red 
flag had been issued, the boats on the Thames had been 
careful to observe it, but it seemed the regulation did not 
apply to the canal. The attention of the Thames Coo- 
servancy Board might be called to jhe matter. The Cleik 
said the Conservators had no jurisdiction over the canal. 
Mr. Morris added that if the boat had been taken a 
thousand yards away there would have been no danger, as 
there were no houses there. The magistrates having con- 
ferred with Mr. Gregg, the inspector of explosives for the 
district, the chairman announced that they would call the 
attention of the Secretary of State to the matter, and 
thanked Mr. Morris for havmg brought the case under the 
notice of the bench. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. THE CORPORA- 
TION OF DARLINGTON. 
This was a suit instituted at the relation of Mr. A. 
Strong, a gentleman residing at Tees View Villa, dose to 
the river Skerne, at the point where it flows into the river 
Tees, against the Corporation of Darlington, in which suit 
the Vice-Chancellor, on March 23, 1875, granted an in- 
junction to restrain the Corporation, until the hearing of 
the cause, from discharging or permitting to be discha^ied 
into the river any sewage, filth, or other offensive matter 
by means of the borough outlet or the sewer in the bill 
mentioned, and from otherwise fouling the river, so that 
stenches might be emitted therefrom, or any nuisance be 
created thereby to the damage or annoyance of persons 
living on the banks of the Skerne. This injunction was 
afterwards, on July 29, ordered not to be enforced until 
November 10, and in that month, upon the application of 
the defendants, further time was granted. They now 
again moved for extension of time for twelve months 
longer. — Mr. Dickinson, Q.C., in support of the motion, 
urged tliat the Corporation had been occupied in inquiries 
as to the best means of altering their system of drainage, 
and that further time was needed to enable them to cany 
out the necessary works and to acquire lands and funds for 
the purpose. They had been in negotiation for the pur- 
chase of land for the purpose of disposing of the sewage of 
the borough by irrigation. — Mr. Cookson, Q.C., for the 
informant, contended that the defendants had had ample 
time, and that the nuisance in respect of which the injunc- 
tion had been granted still existed, and was likely to be 
injurious to health in the warm weather which was to be 
expected at this time of the year.— The Vice-Chancellor 
said that upon the evidence it was quite feasible for the 
defendants to make substantial progress in their arrange- 
ments, and to get the necessary tenders within six weeks. 
The extent of the delay to which they were entitled ought, 
therefore, to be that time. His lordship added that he 
expected the defendants' solicitors to take the most ac ive 
steps in bringing the matter to a conclusion. 

THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 
An important judgment under the Food and Drugs Act 
has been given by the Birmingham Stipendiary. Mr. Richan* 
Hughes, a druggist and drysalter, was summoned at the 
instance of the sanitary authority for having sold two ounces 
of milk of sulphur, which on analysis by Dr. HilL tte 
borough analyst, was found to contain only 33 per cent, of 
sulphur, and 67 per cent, of sulphate of lime. For the 
prosecution, it was urged that the sulphate of lime, 
which is only plaster-of-Paris in another form, is in- 
jurious to health, and that, whether injurious or not, its 
presence in the milk of sulphur is an adulteration, and a 
legal fraud upon the purchaser. For the defence, it ««• 
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conten()ed that milk of sulphur was generally understood in 
the trade to mean sulphur prepared according to an old 
formula, with sulphuric add which produced the sulphate 
of lime, and that it was preferred to pure sulphur precipi- 
tate because the latter will not mix well with water. Tne 
stipendiary, Mr. Kynnersley, in giving judgment, said, the 
evidence failed to satisfy him of the ^uleged distinction be- 
tween milk of sulphur and precipitate of sulphur, inasmuch 
as out of thirteen samples of milk of sulphur purchased on 
the same day, only three were adulterated with lime. If 
people preferred the impure article on account of its con- 
venience for mixing they might have it, but under its true 
name of a mixture of sulf^ur and sulphate of lime ; when 
they asked for milk of smphur it ought to be supplied pure. 
As the object of the prosecution was not to punish the 
offender, but to vindicate the law, only a nominal fine of 
IX. would be imposed. On the application of the defendant, 
•a case for a higher court was granted. 



MILK PROSECUTIONS IN OLDHAM. 

At the Borough Police Court Dr. Sutton, the medical 

officer of health, prosecuted in a number of charges against 

milk dealers for selling impure milk. The first defendant 

was Isaac Dunkerley, Heirmer, of Northgate, Moorside. 

Br. Sutton stated that the defendant was summoned under 

the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 38 and 39th Vict, cap. 

^3, sec 9, and was chaiged with abstracting the nutritious 

qualities of the milk previous to selling it. The section 

was to the following eflfect : ' That no person shall, with 

the intent that the same shall be sold in its altered state 

with<*ut notice, abstract from an article of food any part of 

it so as to affect injuriously its quality, substance, or nature, 

and no person shall sell any article so altered without 

making a disclosure of the alteration, under a penalty of in 

«ach cose not exceeding 20/.' As he had stated last week 

to the bench, if the nutritious qualities of milk were 

abstracted the vital powers of children would be seriously 

lowered in consequence, besides other evils which would 

undoubtedly arise. He only asked for a small penalty in 

the present case, so that the public would be made aware 

that it was the intention of the health authorities to put a 

stop to the practice. Nuisance Inspector Wild deposed to 

purchasing a quart of milk from the defendant's son, at the 

Bottom-o'-th'-moor, for which he paid 3</. He informed 

him of the course he was about to adopt. A certificate 

from Mr. Charles Estcourt, public analyst of Manchester, 

was read by Dr. Sutton, from which it appeared that the 

milk supplied by the defendant was a sample of partially 

skimmed milk, and had been debased by the alistraction of 

50 per cent, of its fat. 

Adam John Irvin, Curmer, of Sholver-fold, was sum- 
moned for selling a quart of milk on the 8th instant to 
Nuisance Inspector Brierley, which, on being anal3rsed, 
was found to have been debased by the abstraction of 20 
per cent, of its fat 

Daniel Kershaw was charged with a similar offence 
committed on the 1st instant. Three samples of milk were 
aken by Inspector Wild, one of which, on being analysed, 
\i'as found to contain 30 per cent., whilst the others were 
of excellent qaality.— Mr. Taylor (to Dr. Sutton): I sup- 
pose there was nothing on the cans or on the cart of the 
defendant to intimate that the qualities were of a distinct 
und separate nature. — Dr. Sutton : No; Mr. Wild asked 
for ' milk,' and he was supplied with it. 

In reply to the Bench, Mr. Estcourt, who was present 
in court, stated that the average quality of the 01(^m 
milk was 3*36 by weight of fat, and taking that as the 
standard, the abstraction of fat in the present cases varied 
from 30 to 75 per cent If the low standard of public 
analysts were taken^ the abstraction ranged from 25 to 60 
per cent. 

^ John Fitton was the next defendant, whose sample of 
milk was found to be 20 per cent, deficient in fat. — Defen- 
dant said that he and his fiither had been connected with 
farming for fifty years, and it had been customary to skim 



milk sold. The preceding defendants made similar re- 
marks. 

James Mellor, whose milk was deprived of 26 per cent, 
of its fet, James Mills 60 per cent., Abraham Henthome 
2$ per cent, Walter Wood 26 per cent, and Thomas 
Reilly 50 per cent., were the next defendants. 

Mr. Taylor, on behalf of the Bench, said that the 
milk of the various defendants varied very much in 
quality, but they were charged with selling milk without 
making any disclosure as to its quality. Some of the 
defendants had said that it was perfectly well known 
to their customers when it was skimmed, but that did 
not meet the case at all. The quality of milk Inust al- 
ways be shown to everybody, so that they could chose 
whether they bought skimmed or pure milk. All the 
cans ought to be labelled, signifying the contents and the 
quality of the milk. In all the cases of the prosecution 
' milk ' was asked for, which the Bench had found to be de- 
ficient from 20 to 60 per cent. It was a fraud upon the 
community, and also injurious to health. The sentence of 
the court was that each defendant be fined 20r. and costs ; 
and had it not been for Dr. Sutton's application for a small 
penalty, it would have been 5/. If the offence was repeated. 
It would be for the court to consider whether or not to in- 
flict the highest penalty in their power, viz., 20/. A long 
practice did not establish a wrong to be right. 

MILK ADULTERATIONS. ■ 

At Lambeth, Mr. Ellison had five summonses before 
him taken out by Mr. Coxhead, the inspector appointed 
by the Lambeth Vestry, against persons for selling milk 
adulterated with water. James Butcher, Lingliam Placet 
Stockwell, was the first defendant. It was proved tha, 
the milk was adulterated 18 per cent. A fine of 20J., and 
I2J. 6^. costs, was imposed. Jane Purfitt, Spring Place, 
Wandsworth Road, had sold milk adulterated 14 per cent, 
with M'ater. The defendant said she paid '^\d, a quart and 
sold it for 4</.; she admitted putting a little water. 
Mr. Ellison told her she must sell pure milk or leave off 
the business. In the next case Henry Weatherley, Spring 
Place, Wandsworth, had sold milk adulterated to the 
extent of 35 per cent, and he was fined 401., with I2j. 6^. 
costs. Two other defendants, James Malyon, Lingham 
Place, Stockwell, and William Wise, Camellia Street, 
Wandsworth Road, were likewise summoned for a like 
offence, and it was proved that the milk was adulterated. 
Mr. Ellison in each case levied a penalty of 20f. and I2J. 6^. 
costs. 



^fbicto. 



Woman in the Reign of Queen Victoria, By Madame 
R. A. Caplin% assisted by Dr. John Mill. London : 
Dean and Son. 

The first chapter is headed ' Characteristics of our 
Queen's Reign,' but it begins with a comparison between 
Her Majesty's reign and that of the other queens regnant 
of England since the conquest, and refers, amongst other 
things, to the custom of improving the complexion adopted 
by Queen Elizabeth, who, on one occasion, attended a 
council meeting without having extended the process 
beyond her nose, when the statesmen present could with 
difficulty hold their breath or keep from laughing outright. 
In alluding to the costumes of the last three centuries she 
observes that they seem to have been fashioned on the 
principle that 'the body is made for dress, and not dress 
for the body. ' Whilst noting the advance made in various 
ways during the reign of Her Majesty, she disctlsses the 
improvements in health, culture, occupations, rights, and 
social position of women. In her next chapter on the 
women of great and greater Britain, she especially refers 
to the contrast afforded by the robust English girls and 
matrons with the pallid American girls and women who so 
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Quickly lose their health and beauty, and quotes Dr. 
lark, who says that the sons of the New World will in 
fifty years have to seek wives from transatlantic homes. 
She reminds heir feminine readers that whatever the women 
arc the race will be. * If they are puny and undeveloped 
they will bring forth a delicate and debilitated progeny ; if 
th^ are idle, ignorant slatterns, the issue will be squalid 
and miserable ; if they are immoral, society will be vicious 
and the community depraved.' 

In chapter 3, she treats of female debility, which may 
be general or local, although if it begin with the former it 
will soon become general. The two chief causes of debility 
sure said to be> imperfect respiration and impeded circula- 
tion of the blood ; but imperfect digestion, derangement of 
organic functions, as well as an unhealthy state of the skin 
are alluded to. The necessity for proper clothing, good 
wholesome food ; exercise, which includes calisthenics, 
riding, dancing, but not rinking, are considered. The in- 
jurious effects of improper clothing is especially considered 
and mention is made of the bad results which frequently 
occur to young girls from clothes being so made as to be 
constantly slipping off one shoulder or the other, thus 
throwing the form out of a proper line, and inducing spinal 
curvature. The objectionable practice of tight lacing, 
which often causes displacement of the liver and other 
organs,'is treated of at length, and several pages are devoted 
to spinal curvature its mechanism and results. Under the 
head of bodily culture, she refers to the value of calis- 
thenics, and the necessity amongst other things for learning 
to swim, not only because of Sie exercise, but because of 
its value in saving life; and also notes that gynmastic 
exercises for ladies cannot be too simple. She particularly 
dwells on the necessity for bodily exercise, especially during 
the period of growth, as it conduces to health, cheerful- 
ness, good digestion, and a good complexion, and also 
recommends that when taking exercise women should wear 
woollen garments, the chief weight of which should be 
thrown above the shoulders, and not gird any part of the 
body, as the muscles to be properly exercised should be 
perfectly free. 

Under the heading of professional women we find a list 
which may interest our readers which has been taken from 
the census of 187 1, from which it appears that a very large 
number of women are professionally engaged. There were 
2^5 authors, 39 scientific ladies; 2,993 engaged as 
physicians, suigeons, dentists, or druggists ; 55,246 as 
governesses, 30,734 as schoolmistresses, 1,834 artists, 
7,075 musicians, 2,207 actresses, 94,239 teachers; 5,084 
as religious visitors, scripture readers, etc.; 51 law 
stationers, 1,069 photographers, 222 telegraph, and 1,412 
commercial derks, and 169 philosophiod instrument 
makers. There were, therefore, more than 2 10,000 females 
engaged in professional work, although as regards the 
teachers, it is probable that a very large proportion were 
yonng persons occupied as pupil teachers in private and 
government schools, and the number now must be much, 
greater as it would include those under the School Board 
rule. Madame Caplin brings forward many well known 
instances of historical women to prove that mental culture 
assists rather than prevents the retention of personal beauty 
into the middle or even later periods of female life. She 
also discusses at considerable length the suitability and 
relative advantages of the different professions, and depre- 
cates especially such teaching of women as ends by her 
being 'accomplished,* but 'excelling in nothing,' because 
by this teaching they are taught to live for display. 

Under the heading of Art Workwomen she treats of the 
various arts by which a woman can amuse heraelf or even 
get her own living, and points out the fallacy of women 
contending for admission into the professions of law, 
divinity and physic whilst they neglect the arts which have 
rendered their homes beautiful, such as designing patterns, 
etc., and might have enabled them to obtain a respectable 
income. She also strongly advises women to be educated 
so as to act as clerks, and fill other positions now occupied 
by men who would be better employed in something more 



manly, and dwells on the error of supposing that if more 
women were employed in this manner, a large number of men 
must starve. As r^ards female labourers and semuts in 
England they are contrasted with those of America, and 
she expresses her belief that household management has 
deteriorated in England both in servants and mistresses. 
Under the head of ' lone women * she includes women who 
have come on the rates, dwells much on the error of their 
training whilst young, and their treatment when old, and 
as r^^rds those who do not obtain assistance from the 
rates points out many ways in which they may benefit 
themselves and others. 

In the chapter on * What is the sphere of women' she 
refers 'to Womens' Rights Associations,' the Married 
Women's Property Bill, and other matters in which we 
need not follow her ; but, as regards woman in the fiunily, 
we agree with her in saying that the foundation of Eng- 
land's greatness is the family, which is indeed ' the oldot 
institution in the world.' Here the influence of the holy, 
loving mother is diffused amongst all, whilst the example 
of the indolent or vicious mother and wife is felt in an 
equal degree, but in an opposite direction, not only in the 
family, but in society at large. She says that in a fcmily, 
as in society, there must be authority somewhere ; there 
must be those who rule and those whb obey, and wives, 
therefore, should not feel it hard to give obedience, but 
should give it willingly. That in marxying both should 
seek health in one another rather than wealth, as a sickly 
or debiUtated man or woman has, as a rule, sickly offspring. 
As r^ards preliminaries to marriage, she again dwdls on 
the necessity for health, and the injurious effects produced 
by present fashions. As regards marriage, she obserres 
amongst other things that ' a happy wedlock is a long 
fallmg in love,' which the bridal day scarcely dreams of, 
and strongly recommends marriages amongst the oppoutes 
in temper and general character. She dwells on many 
matters in this chapter which space will not allow as to 
refer to. The next chapter, on the little stranger, is use- 
ful, as she mentions the necessity for fresh air, wann 
clothing, and especially for cleanliness. In regard to 
teaching, she says that out of nearly 100,000 females 
engaged in teaching, not more than 20,000 hate been 
trained to the work, and mentions with great praise the 
normal schools in New York. The other chapteis <m 
secondary and technical education, as well as on the 
higher education of women, require more space for their 
consideration than the limits of this review will admit of, 
and we will therefore conclude by saying that a study of 
the work as a whole would in most cases make the reader 
a better informed, and perhaps even a more useful member 
of society than she was before its penisaL 



All communicatient must hear tht signature of the 
not necessarily for puhlUatiom. 

OVERCROWDING IN LIVERPOOL. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Recokd.) 

Sir, — I beg to thank you for inserting my letter, and 
for your editorial, which clearly and forcibly pictures the 
evil. 

I would beg your fiirther attention to the remedm 
agency, which is as important as laying bare the evil. I 
regret to say it is absolutely useless to look to the Town 
Council to establish the facilities which would remedy the 
overcrowding ; and the labouring class in the slums have 
been too long left to the inconsideration of the local luleis. 
I tliink it is a pity that reliance should be placed on saA 
bodies to do what is needfiil in laige places, when most of 
their members are elected for their social rank and politics, 
and not for ability, and thus serious evils remam on- 
remedied. In Liverpool the CouncU is mlcd by property 
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interests which dislike reforms, namely, by the brewers and 
publicans and by the house and cottage owners. The 
first parties have 1,900 spirit vaults and 400 beershops in 
the borough (about 1,200 of such spirit vaults which do the 
largest trade and take from 30/. to 200/I each per week, 
and 200 of the beershops are within the crowded * parish ' 
of Liverpool) and the takings of the whole lot are about 
70,000/. per iweek ; which is necessary to be shown to 
judge of the vast money influence ; and the other party 
owns the crowded cottages in lanes, alleys, and courts, 
which pay 8 to 15 per cent. nett. Both of such interests 
wish for no change ; nor do many of the aldermen and 
councillors, who have their mansions just outside the 
borough, and do not desire more people near them. I 
have several times by letter raised the matter in the Town 
Council, showing the inadequacy of street vehicles and the 
want of town railways to reduce overcrowding, and some 
friends of mine lately sent in a memorial thereon, but it 
was disposed of by voices of * lay it on the table,' * put it 
under the table.' I think that such bodies as the Liver- 
pool Town Council ought to be inspected annually or 
oftener, by an eminent engineer, who would know the 
wants of towns, and thus see that necessary improvements 
were not evaded. 

The remedial means in regard to overcrowding, which 
I propose, are not exactly as you infer, namely, short rail- 
ways with the starting of finesh tram-cars. Seeing how our 
streets in the central and lower business districts are crowded 
with vehicles of all sorts, which endanger life at every step 
and too often cause loss of life, and how it makes the speed 
of tram-cars and onmibuses slow beyond endurance and 
wastes our time, and that the population has outgrown the 
sufficiency of road vehicles in every way, I feel that new 
facilities should be most earnestly sought. I believe also 
that the utility of the railway system is not exhausted in 
connecting cities and towns, and that a town railway sys- 
tem (of smaller gauge and lighter vehicles than country 
lines have) is a practicable thing, and is exactly what is 
wanted in Liverpool to connect the ends of the town, the 
eastern side, parks, and a mile or two of the suburbs with 
the business centres, office district, central docks landing 
stage and ferries, with sufficient large vehicular capacity 
and cheap fares to suit all our business wants, and also 
supply our large wants in the spreading of the inhabitants, 
and afTording us all the means of taking recreations. Of 
course such a system would compensate, by its spreading 
capacities, for the small reduction it might cause in labourers' 
dwellings within the town ; and its large compact traffic, 
from all classes, would make it a good paying affiur ; and 
I know that there is great want of such new channels for 
investments. I therefore beg of you to look well into it in 
every point of view, and to l» so good as to lay it before 
your engineering readers and correspondents. I feel con- 
vinced that it is bad policy in every sense to allow large 
masses, like the labouring class in this town, to remain 
unprofitable to trade and a burden upon it, when they may 
be brought into utility and benefit to capitalists, and to all 
the industrial classes ; and I venture to think that you will 
concur in this view. R. W. Pitcher, 

2, Delamere Street, Kirkdale, 
Liverpool: May 23, 1876. 



MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
( To the Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 
Sir, — Will you kindly inform me whether, in the case 
of my reappointment next month to the office of medical 
officer of health to the rural sanitary authority of this dis- 
trict, I shall be brought more directly under the control of 
the Local Government Board than I have hitherto been ? 
Wakefield : May 26, 1876. W. Dyson Wood. 

[It is scarcely possible for us to answer this questioh, 
since we know nothing of the present circumstances under 
which our correspondent holds office, or what are the in- 
tentions of the authority which will be asked to reappoint 
him.— Ed.] 



TYPHOID GERMS AND THEIR ALLEGED 

DESTRUCTION. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Your issue of May 27 contains a report of 
a discussion at the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
when I brought before it a statement, reported to have been 
made by Mr. Wanklyn at the late conference in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, respecting the destruction of typhoid 
germs. The discussion at the conference arose on a state- 
ment made by Mr. Adam Scott, to the effixt that Dr. 
Frankland had stated that salt had been put into a spring 
suspected of conveying typhoid infection for quite a mile, 
and that the water had been found to contain more salt 
than usual after this had been done. Also that flour having 
been put in, none of it had been conveyed through the soil 
in the same way as the salt had been. 

Mr. Wanklyn argued on this that there can be no 
doubt that typhoid germs consist of albuminoid matter, 
which can be destroyed by efficient filtration ; and also that 
in the same way as the flour was stopped, so ' it is very 
certain' that the typhoid germs would be arrested in the 
interstices of the porous maleriaL. Mr. Wankl3m there- 
fore holds that a filtering material acts in a double character* 
partly by oxidation, but chiefly by filtration. I attended 
the meeting, but arrived too late, to hear Mr. Wanklyn's 
speech, but was informed he had stated, that the non- 
detection of albuminoid matter, by Nessler's test, after dis- 
tillation of filtered water with an alkaline permanganate, 
was strong proof of the absence of typhoid germs. 

The issue thus taken is one of the greatest importance, 
because if Mr. Wanklyn's statement be true, the most 
polluted water can be rendered potable and innocuous by 
filtration through a moderately thick bed of filtering mate- 
rial. Certainly this statement is contrary to the opinions 
held by most other chemists, and if it be based on the 
absence of ammonia after distillation of the suspected water 
with an alkaline permanganate, the assumption is almost 
certainly erroneous, as Mr. Wanklyn himself admits that all 
the albuminoid matters are not converted into ammonia by 
hb process. He would appear to have made this state- 
ment without knowing the size of the minute organisms 
which are suspected to be typhoid germs, otherwise he 
could not have placed any reliance on the Nessler test. Dr. 
Klein says that they are one-third the size of the blood 
corpuscles of man, but his engravings show them to be 
much smaller, and to possess only about one-sixth the area 
of a blood disc. Now if they are similar to bacteria in their 
mode and rapidity of increase, it would be only necessary 
for a very few to obtain admission into the human body to 
set up their specific action, provided the person were sus- 
ceptiole to their influence. Does Mr. Wanklyn say that 
he could detect by the albuminoid ammonia process a 
dozen of these, which are less than the total bulk of one 
blood-corpuscle, in half a pint of water?— and if not 
where is his argument ? 

Besides, there is no analogy whatever between flour and 
these germs. Flour when mixed with cold water does not 
remain suspended in it, but sinks speedily to the bottom, 
which Mr. Wanklyn should have remembered. On the 
other hand, bacteria or other similar living organisms 
do not sink to the bottom and remain there until they 
are dead and incapable of reproduction, but move 
fireely in the water. What analogy therefore is there 
between the two, and what proof does the stoppage of 
starch granules in the interstices of a porous filter aflbrd 
that typhoid germs are also filtered out? Granted 
that the germs themselves were arrested, there is no 
evidence that the spores also were; indeed quite the 
contrary, as Dr. Tidy said that spores of bacteria 
have passed through where the bacteria themselves did 
not. I think when it is considered that the so-called 
typhoid germs are nut authoritatively stated, even by 
Dr. Klein, to be the cause of typhoid fever, Mr. Wanklyn's 
*■ certaintv ' is somewhat premature ; and I must say that 
it would have been better if Mr. Wanklyn had caught his 
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t^hoid germs before he so readily destroyed them by 
mtration and oxidation. 

In conclusion, I would observe that as I considered 
Mr. Wanklyn's statement to be both erroneous and most 
dangerous to the public health, I sought the opinions of 
Mr. Simon, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and other well-known 
sanitarians, who expressed to me their concurrence in the 
•opinion I now express. John W. Tripe, M.D. 

Medical Officer of Health for Hackney. 
May 27, 1876. 



APFOUTTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
0EB8, INSFEOTOBS OF NXHSANCES, 
ETC. 

Brown, Mr. Thomas p., has been appointed Clerk to the Skipton 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. Thomas Brown, deceased. 

BvcHANNAN, Mr. Arthur^ has been af^pointed Cleric to the Loftus-in- 
Cleveland Urban Sanitary Authonty. 

*CxBWDSON, Edward, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the 
Kendal^ural Sanitary Authority, vice George B. Crewdson, Esq., 
deceased. 

Fawcxtt, Ralph, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Loftus- 
in-Cleveland Urbsui Sanitary Authority. 

'Goodwin, Robert Docksey, F.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been 
reappointed Medical Officer of Health for the Southern Sub- 
District of the Ashbome Rural Sanitary District, Derbyshire, at 
zo/. Tof. per ann. 

Hall, John Herbert Anderson, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer 

to the Bangor and Beaumaris Rural Sanitazy Authority, vice 

Williams, resigned. 
Harper, Mr. Wills, has been appointed Clerk to the Lower 

Bebington Urban Sanitary Autnority, Cheshire, irace Kenion, 

resigned. 

Lbxgh, Mr. Robert, has been appointed Clerk to the Beaminster 
Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Cox, resigned. 

McLban, Donald, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Loftus- 

in-Cleveland Urban Sanitary Authority. 
•Smailhs. Thomas, M.R.CS. Eng., has been appointed Medical 

Officer of Health for the South Crosland Urban Sanitary 

District 
•Stainthorps, Mr. W., has been appointed Surveyor, Inspector of 

Nnisances, and Collector, to the Loftus-in>Cleveland Urban 

Sanitary Authority. 

TwiGGB. Thomas Nathaniel, M.R.CS. Eng., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Northern Sub-District of the 
Ashbome Rural Sanitary District, Derbyshire, at zo/. lor. 
per ann. 



VACANCIES. 

Aberdarb Urban Sanitary Authority. Principal Surveyor and 
Engineer: 300/. per ann. Application, June 32, to R. Orton 
Geiy, Esq., Qerk. 

Abbrsychan Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances : rooL per annum. Application, 6th instant, 
to Alexander Edwards, Clerk. 

Brlpbr Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

Denbigh, Corporation and Urban Sanitary Authority of. Clerk. 

Harrocatb Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

HovB, Town and Urban Sanitary District or, Chief Surv«wor: 
400/. per ann. Application, June 19, to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Hove. 

Lincoln, City of, and Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor : 
300/. per annum. Application, Z4th instant, to J. T. Tweed, lown 
Clerk, or H. K. Hebb, Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

L.0WER Darwbn Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 

Mansfibld Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 

MiDDLBSBOROUGH, CORPORATION OF, and URBAN SaNITARY AU- 
THORITY. Clerk : 800/. per annum, clerk's office acco m modation, 
stationery, &c. Application, 6th instant, to John T. Belk, Town 
Clerk. 

Rathkbalb Rural Sanitary District. Consulting Sanitary 
Officer. 

St. Asaph Union and Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk : 100/. 
per annum, and such further remuneration as may be sanctioned 
oy the Local Government Board. Application, 7th instant, to 
Cnaries Grimsley, Clerk /rv tern. 

SwANAGB Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and Inspector. 

'Taunton Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances: 
80/. per annum. 



8ANITABY PATENTS. 

Z567. Improvements in the manufacture of disinfectants and in the 

treatment of fibrous materials topi'eyent contagion and decay 

or destruction by insects. Edwin Oliver, Thradneedle 

Street, London. —A communicati<m from Philip Knee, Buenot 

Ayres, Argentine Republic, South America. 
1673. Improvements in urinals. Sem Martin, Golden Scniare, London. 

— A communication from Achille Muntz and Tneodore Rsm- 

qiMicher, Boulevard St. Marcel, Paris. 
Z697. Improvements in filtering water and in the appaxatos employed 

therein. John Henderson Porter^ Lavenham, Suffolk. 
Z705. Improvements in and relating to disinfecring and paddng stable 

and c^er manures for transportation. Dankl Cole Lowber, 

Warrington, Lancashire. 
Z731. Improvements in apparatus for affording safety and preventing 

accidents applioiDle to window cleaning, paintmg, deco. 

rating, and repairing buildingik and ochier like purposes. 

Thomas Me&aowcroft and Thomas Graves, Bnuenea, 

Surrey. • • 

1739. Improvements in. means for intercepting and treating exacia 

and other matters of sewage, parts of which impromineBts 

are also applicable to other, purposes. Tames Banndir, 

Gray's Inn, London, and Samuel Alfred Varley, Hatfidd, 

Hertfordshire. 
1526. Improvements in hot water boilers for heatiiig buildings, jpecD* 

houses, and for other heating purposes. John Woodnoiue 

Coulthard, Croydon, Surrey. 
Z682. Improvements in solid and liquid disinfectants and deodorisen. 

Harry Langstcm Jones, Ely Place, Holbom. 
174a Improvements in service cisterns and valves for regnlatiius the 

supply of water for water-closets and other purposes. James 

King Blaclde, Glasgow, and John Robertson, Govan, Lanark. 

shire. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3594. Refrigerating and ventilating. W. PUe, Burnley. 

This specification describes a simple and effective refrigeiating 
apparatus. It consists of a box with hollow sides, having a shdf in 
its upper part for ice. The top is covered with a porous cIoUl lite 
air descends through this, past the ice (getting coed at this point) 
among the things to be refrigerated, then up the hollow sides and out 
of the slits at the top. 

372a. Smoky chimneys. J. H. Tarrant, New Kent Road. 

The feature of novelty of this invention consists in fixing outside 
and around cylindrical or other shaped chimney-pocs vertical tub» 
opened at the bottom or lower part of the said chimney-pots and 
closed at the top. At a little distance from the closed ends of the 
said tubes openings are provided which place the tubes in commnm- 
cation with the inside ot the chimney. The object of the said tubes 
is to form flues into which the wind will enter by the opening at tfae 
bottom and come out inside the chimney, thus causing a stroqg 
draught, which carries off the smoke rapidly. 

3727. Portable magnetic appliances in magncto-thexapentics. T. 
Welton, Grafton Street. 
This invention conasts of charginSf steel, alloys of iron «■ steel, er 
steel covered with metal, to prevent the oxidisation of the steel, which 
the inventor designs to afterwards magnetise and make into varioQS 
articles for the cure of diseases. 

3729. Preserving meat. P. Jensen, Chancery Lane. 

Treating fresh meat with an alcoholic solution of salicylic add ina 
vacuum, then freezing it in tins, and hermetically dosing them by 
means of elastic covers. 

3804. Medical preparation for foot-and-mouth disease. J. Flaoeyi 
Winlaton, Durham. 
The medical preparation for the mouth disease is a solntion cm- 
posed of \ lb. of saltpetre and one gallon of spirits of vine. , Aftg 
the mouth of the infected animal has been sponged ont to free it frin 
mucus and pus or other discharge, the tongue and the °'<'*'^^''^ff 
freely sponged with the above solution. One application will gepcfalqr 
be found sufficient. For the foot disease the inventor app hg. p^^ 
means of a camel-hair pendl or brush, tincture of iodine to the ^^^^^ 
parts. He has found the above preparations to be specifics aor the 
diseases specified. 



Reformed Funerals, upon the Earth to Earth 

principle, as advocated in the Times^ and dispensing with all pnoosp 
sion. Explanatory pamphlet, with list of chauges, gratis on applica- 
tion.— LONDON inECROPOLIS COMPANY, No. » ' 
Pkce, Strand, W.C Patent Earth to Earth Coffins. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Publishers, AuommI 
Subscription, 17s, ^d, : fru by post, \^. 6d. 

Reading Cavers to hold Z2 numbers of The Sanitart Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be had direct from tH 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, price 31. eaeh. 
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ABSENIOAL FAPEB-HANaiNaS.* 

BY FRANCIS H. BROWN, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Children's Hospital, Boston, U.S. 

During the past year I have had occasion to 
give advice in a number of cases involving grave 
symptoms, of long and persistent continuance, and 
of a nature so masked as to puzzle, for a time, both 
friends and physicians ; but which, from the history 
and the symptoms, joined with the 'surroundings 
which I found in each case, I believe to have been 
due to arsenical poisoning from wall-papers on living 
or sleeping rooms, which the patients had occupied 
for a longer or shorter time. 

It will be remembered that the pigments used by 
manufacturers of arsenical wall-papers are composed 
very largely of arsenite of copper and of aceto-arsenite 
of copper or Schweinfurth green, the former con- 
taining 50' per cent and the latter 58 per cent of 
arsenious acid, which dangerous elements are ap- 
plied to the paper by size, giving but a feeble co- 
hesion when exposed to the air or to the danger of 
attrition from various causes. Even the flock papers, 
which have been looked on as innocuous, often have 
a layer of arsenical pigment, which in time becomes 
equally dangerous. 

The subject of arsenic-bearing wall-papers has 
been freely discussed in both home and foreign 
journals for the past twenty years ; nowhere more 
fully or satisfactorily than in our own State Board of 
Health Report for 1872. Cases and series of cases 
have been given, some by physicians who have ex- 
perienced the ill effects in their own persons, and all 
bearing a striking resemblance to those I have had 
imder notice. 

The symptoms in these cases have been of a 
composite character, affecting the system generally, 
with more marked evidences of disturbance in the 
digestive and respiratory systems, and with a strong 
tendency to neuralgic and mental disorder. 

In connection with these cases I shall show 
specimens of paper from rooms which the patients 
have occupied, and a considerable number of others 
which have been offered for sale by manufacturers, 
and intended for domestic use. The former speci- 
mens offer the strongest evidence for the opinion I 
formed of the disturbing element 

The series of symptoms is very well described in 
their usual sequence by a non-professional writer in 
the British Medical Journal for July 22, 187 1. Re- 
ferring to a number of cases which occurred in his 
own family, he says, * First appeared irritation of the 
mucous membrane, causing diarrhoea and vomiting, 
with various other symptoms of severe gastric de- 
rangement, resulting in permanent indigestion ; also 
incessant severe cold in the head, which in one 
instance lasted for several years without being 
touched by any remedy; ulcerated throats, with acute 
inflammation, resembling diphtheria and quinsy; 
severe spasmodic cough, spasmodic asthma, bron- 
chitis, and congestion of the lungs ; soreness of the 
mouth, lips, and tongue, which appeared as if scalded 
in patches; inflammation of the eyes and eyelids 
(the conjunctivae being invariably bright red), in 
one case threatening absolute loss of sight; con- 

" — - — ^^^-^^^—^ 

* Reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal^ May 11, 1876. 



gestion and toipidity of the liver, with the various 
symptoms resulting therefrom ; and severe bilious 
and feverish attacks. There was, in short, irri- 
tation of every organ. In many cases, if not in 
all, the action of l^e heart was weakened, and in 
some palpitation frequently occurred. There were 
pains in various parts of the body, especially 
across the shoulders, down the spine and limbs, 
also in the joints, which were often stiff and 
swollen ; scalc&ng of the skin, and irritating erup- 
tions, which no remedy ever relieved except Turkish 
baths. The effects upon the nervous systelm 
were most remarkable, producing a thoroughly 
shattered condition; great irritability, depression, 
and tendency to tears, with unusual prostration of 
strength. • . . The list also includes giddiness, head- 
ache, acute earache, and neuralgia ; bleeding at the 
nose ; frightful dreams ; hysterical attacks ; faint- 
ness ; cramps, rigor, and numbness of the limbs ; 
rigid spasms and convulsions. The last symptoms 
developed in the worst cases were loss of memory 
and threatenings of paralysis, also spasms, with 
twitchings of the body and limbs.' 

Case I. Mrs. A., a lady fifty-six years of age, in 
easy circumstances in life, of a peculiarly active and 
nervous organisation, of regular habits of life, was 
exposed in her bed-chamber, for a number of years, 
to the influence of arsenic paper. She had been 
previously entirely healthy, never having had any 
illness other than temporary troubles of small mo- 
ment 

Twelve years ago she married and came to live 
in a home near an inland city. Her chamber was 
on the ground-floor of a large house, and had been 
newly hung with a paper of a light green hue. The 
room was occupied only at night, most of the time 
during the day being spent in other parts of the 
house, and, in the summer months, in the open air. 
To this circumstance, of course, is due her freedom 
from trouble for a considerable period. 

Three or .four years after occupying the room, or 
perhaps a little earlier, she began to have a feeling 
of general malaise. The first thing she recalls is a 
sensation of exhaustion, which she then thought due 
to one or two severe falls, but which is now more 
satisfactorily explained. Being a person of strong 
will, she made every endeavour to throw off or resist 
this sensation, but it would as constantly return. It 
was especially difficult for her to rise in the morning, 
although awake at a very early hour. The debility 
increased as the illness went on. She would feel 
quite well and strong for a time, and would at once 
experience the sense of prostration on making any 
attempt at movement, and, at times, on any unusuad 
mental exertion, making the duties of a housekeeper 
particularly onerous. She speedily increased con- 
siderably in weight, from about 125 to 160 pounds ; 
this condition lasted for some months, and then gave 
place to emaciation. 

At certain intervals afterward the various sym- 
ptoms of the digestive, nervous, and circulatory 
systems, which I shall mention, appeared and in- 
creased in severity up to the time I saw her, in June, 
1875. The precise date of the access of each sym- 
ptom is unknown, but each had shown itself, either 
continuously or at intervals, for a number of years 
before. 

I found her in bed, perfectly prostrated, hardly 

able to move hand or foot, with skin very dry and 

rough, hands and feet cold or cool to myself and to 

I the patient I do not recall either the pulse or the 
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temperature, though both were duly noticed at the 
time. Emaciation was marked ; a countenance 
naturally rosy had become sallow ; tongue inflamed, 
dry, cracked, with brownish coat in centre ; g^iuns 
also dry and angry. The sensation of dryness was 
apparent to herself, with a feeling as if the mouth 
were lined with flanneL No sensation of dryness or 
pain in the throat or oesophagus. Nausea, often 
about ten p.m., and nearly always when she 
wakened, but not during the night, unless she 
happened to be up and about for any purpose. At 
times a pressure in the stomach ; frequent thirst 
of an evening, seldom during the day; capricious 
appetite. 

During her early years, at her home in Phila- 
delphia, she had often had diarrhoea, but she had 
been free from it for some years. Two or three 
years ago it came on at intervals, its presence being 
ascribed to diet and the usual causes ; of late it had 
been more marked, the discharges watery and pain- 
ful. She had never noticed blood. No oppression 
in breathing, no catarrhal trouble, cough, or other 
noticeable pulmonary complication. Her eyes had 
for some time shown signs of weakness and con- 
gestion. They had previously been very strong. 
At last she could not open the lids at night without 
lifting them with her fingers. At the time I saw 
her there was marked conjunctivitis, a$ if from some 
external irritation. No neadache, but an ' aching, 
tired sensation' in base of the brain, which ran 
down the spine to the lumbar region. At times, 
during the past few years and never before, a tender- 
ness in the neighbourhood of the liver, which would 
pass away after a slight diarrhoea. Her temper was 
never irritable or much depressed, but her household 
duties seemed to weigh on her, and were more than 
ever a responsibility. A carbuncle or perhaps a 
large boil on the back was reported as having oc- 
curred three or four years before, otherwise no 
eruptions, carbuncles, or furunculi. The sleep was 
more easily disturbed than when in health, an4 she 
had often wakened chilly or feverish. The feet and 
legs, to the knees, were frequently cramped, and 
had been relieved by warm applications and friction. 

The symptoms detailed had always been, to a 
certain extent, relieved during absence from home ; 
but, in about ten days after her return, the ex- 
haustion and other evidences of disease would recur, 
and soon be as bad as ever. The symptoms had 
been most speedily relieved on coming to the salt 
water at New York or Boston, and under such cir- 
cumstances alinost entirely disappeared. The air of 
Philadelphia was less beneficial, but no permanent 
relief was experienced as long as exposure to poison 
was renewed on her return home. 

The marked symptoms in this case seemed to be 
of the mucous memoranes and the nervous system, 
to be increasing in severity, alleviated by absence, 
but returning on fresh residence, and so apparently 
due to a local cause. There was no malarial in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood ; the air, though some- 
what damp, was pure and healthy ; no imperfect 
drainage. On examining the paper of the room I 
found it heavily loaded with arsenic. The patient 
now recalls the fact that no room in the house was 
so difficult to clean as her bed-chamber, and servants 
had made similar remarks. She herself found it 
almost impossible, for some reason unknown to her, 
to remain in her room, from the sensation of extreme 
exhaustion. 

Case 1 1. The husband of this lady had occupied 



the same room, but his frequent absence from home 
on business and his out-of-door life bad given bim 
less exposure. Previously healthy, he had, soon 
after his occupancy of the room, begun to have 
tonsillitis, with dry tongue and mout£^ and finally 
these symptoms continued throughout neariy the 
entire winter. He increased very markedly in weight, 
became dyspeptic, and had a foul breath, with a 
general sensation of malaise. He at last occupied 
another room at night, and was at once relieved, 
and has had no sore throat to this day. 

Case III. Mrs. B., an amateur artist, had in 
like manner a bright green paper on her studio. 
After spending some time in her room, in which she 
was occupied several hours each day, she would 
come out thoroughly exhausted; became bloated, 
and was generally runninj^ down. For some time 
she had had an ulcer on the face, which had not 
yielded to medical treatment The library was hung 
with a green paper of a dangerous hue, and the bed- 
chamber with still another. A flock paper was also 
employed in some part of the house — where 1 do not 
know. The papers on the studio and chamber, as 
determined by analysis, are heavy with arsenic ; that 
on the library contains a smaller amount, and a con- 
siderable quantity was found in the flock paper. The 
patient went to New York for some weeks, and 
remained while the paper was being removed and 
her house repaired. She speedily improved in 
health,*the ulcer on the face took on a healthy actira 
and was quickly cured, and the sensation of exhaus- 
tion disappeared. 

Case IV. Mr. B., the husband of this lady, being 
less exposed, suffered less, but he was for a con- 
siderable time the victim of conjunctivitis, which 
disappeared on removing the paper from the walls. 

Case V. The case of Mr. C. was very similar to 
that of the lady first mentioned. His case, however, 
was marked by more violent febrile manifestations 
and delirium, and he was for some time in danger of 
his life. One eye was lost by the se<^uel2e of con- 
junctivitis, and the other permanently mjured. He 
was for a long time unable to sleep. A light-greoi 
paper was on his chamber and sitting-room. His 
removal from the house put an end to the reception 
of the poison. He is now much better, is recover- 
ing strength, fle^h, and appetite, and his ability to 
sleep is now restored. 

CASE VI. Mrs. C, the wife of the above, for the 
three years they had inhabited the arsenic-rooms, 
had had more or less sore throaty for which she vas 
unable to account During the first six months after 
leaving the rooms she was much better, and at die 
end of a year was entirely well and now has no 
trouble. 

Case VII. Mrs. D. had a green paper on her 
library and another on the dining-roonL I tested 
both, and found much arsenic in the former and a 
less amount in the latter. The next day these papers 
were removed from the walls, and a tendency to 
dysenteric diarrhoea, which had caused much 
trouble, at once diminished, and the attacks hai-e 
been much lighter. Two canaries had died in die 
library without known cause, except that they 
showed signs of poisoru 

Case VIII. Mr. E. (not my patient), who had 
slept in a room with a bright-green paper for some 
years, was seriously ill with symptoms referred to 
the nervous system and digestive organs. I never 
saw the patient, but am led to believe the symptoms 
were of such character as to be due to arsenic He 
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went to Europe for a change, and another gentleman, 
who took the house furnished, desired me to examine 
the paper. I did so, and found it loaded with 
arsenic 

The paper in the case first mentioned was not 
removed from the wall until after the marked con- 
valescence of the patient in another room, to which 
she had been carried. Three or four persons were 
occupied in the work. One man got a sore mouth, 
having been previously well, and knowing no reason 
to account for it ; another had every symptom of a 
cold, and felt a general stiffness of his limbs ; a 
woman was in the room for half an hour, and her 
throat, previously entirely well, became rough and 
remaincMi so for some days. A paper-hanger in the 
same neighbourhood remarked that his mouth was 
always sore when he put on green paper, and his 
men often spoke of their eyes becoming inflamed 
and their hands ulcerated. 

I do not feel called on, in relating these cases, to. 
enter upon the discussion of various points which 
naturally suggest themselves. The method of dis- 
semination of the poison, the susceptibility of some 
persons to its influence and the immunity of others, 
and other points, have been often considered, and 
an opinion has been formed in the matter in the 
mind of every practitioner of meditrine. One point, 
however, seems worthy of our attention, and cannot 
be too strongly urged : the necessity of sanitary 
measures to avert the evils arising from the use of 
arsenic in wall-papers and other articles of domestic 
and personal use ; the duty of the physician to his 
patients and the community in warning them against 
the use of such articles, and the obligation incum- 
bent on the State to enact and enforce laws for the 
protection of the people from dangers which we 
know to be insidious, but powerful for great peril to 
all those exposed to their influence. 

The fact that the most beautiful, the most deli- 
cate, and the most easily manufactured green colour 
is produced from arsenic will always offer a strong 
incentive to manufacturers of wall-paper, to painters, 
makers of cloth fabrics, confectionery, card-stock, 
and other materials in the arts. 

As an adjuvant to legislation, or to take its place, 
if such a course be impossible, it seems incumbent 
on physicians to act as instructors to the community. 
To gain the needed information the public requires 
frequent and often-repeated injunctions from those 
in whom they have confidence, and I feel it to be a 
duty of the State and local boards of health not to be 
neglected, to co-operate with physicians in extending 
a knowledge of the dangers of arsenic. 

Arsenic green is a term which, it would seem, is 
sufficiently well understood by a considerable pro- 
portion of the intelligent members of the community. 
Large quantities of such papers are, however, still 
sold to go into the country, and to those less careful 
of the hygienic condition of their households. It is 
\qss generally known that the presence of arsenic is 
not confined to green papers alone, and I show you 
this evening a number of specimens of wall-papers 
of various hues which may be looked on as very 
innocent in their outward appearance, but which I 
have proved by analysis to contain arsenic in con- 
siderable amounts. Many of them have a greenish 
hue, and in such the arsenical pigments have 
been used to tone down other colours. It is safe to 
consider that all wall-papers which contain arsenic, 
in any proportion whatever, are dangerous elements, 
\T\. the light of modem sanitary hygiene. 



ON THE PUBIFICATIOBT OP DBUTKINGh 
WATEB BY THE FBOCESS OF FIL- 
TBATION. 

Although that which I brought before the 
recent conference at the Society of Arts has been 
familiar to me for some years, and is, moreover, very 
well established, I was quite prepared for the 
authoritative denials and the personal abuse which 
it has called forth. There is, unhappily, much con- 
fusion of thought on the subject in question, and 
there is a lack of accurate information ; and the con- 
fusion and the lack are illustrated in Dr. Tripe's 
letter which was published in the last number of the 
Sanitary Record. 

In place of dealing seriatim wth the misstate- 
ments in Dr. Tripe's letter it will be better to take a 
wider view, and to sketch out historically the progress 
of our knowledge on the subject ; and this course I 
shall follow. 

Before the year 1867, there was no method known 
to chemists by which the small quantities of nitro- 
genous organic matter in drinking-water could be 
either measured or detected, and in that year the late 
Mr. Chapman, Mr. Smith, and myself discovered 
the ammonia-process of water-analysis by which 
these tasks are easily accomplished. 

In working this process, naving distilled off and 
measured the ammonia existing in the water, we 
distil the residual water with potash and permanga- 
nate of potash, and measure the ammonia generated 
in that operation. The ammonia so generated (to 
which we have given the term albuminoid ammonia) 
is the index to the nitrogenous organic matter in the 
water. 

My colleagues and I have, at different times, 
bestowed much labour in investigating the nature of 
the chemical action which takes place during the 
working of our process. Thus, i^ide the Journal of 
the Chemical Society for 1867), I prepared a number 
of very dilute solutions of egg-albumen of known 
strength, and then I subjected each solution to the 
anunonia-process, and showed that the yield of 
ammonia was strictly proportional to the amount of 
albumen contained by the solution, and that 100 
parts by weight of dried albumen yielded about 10 
parts of ammonia. 

On other occasions I have operated on dilute 
solutions of blood, milk, and vegetable albumen, and 
shown that they are all amenable to the ammonia 
process ; and in the year 1868 Mr. Chapman and I 
published an elaborate investigation on dilute solu- 
tions of more than twenty distinct nitrogenous com- 
pounds, and showed the general applicability of the 
process. We have most laboriously proved to the 
satisfaction of chemists that there is no possibility 
of our process failing to detect and measure albumen, 
or any substance allied to albumen. 

Such being the case, perhaps some of your read- 
ers will be surprised at the following statement of 
Dr. Tripe*s, which I quote from his letter : 

* Mr. Wanklyn himself admits that all the albu- 
minoid matters are not converted into ammonia by 
his process.' 

So far from there being any truth in this state- 
ment of Dr. Tripe's, I have alwajrs insisted on the 
very contrary, and have, in conjunction with my 
colleagues, laboriously shown that there is no kind 
of albuminoid matter which fails to yield ammonia 
to our process. 

In the year 1867, when the ammonia process was 
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brought out, its authors made three fundamental 
observations on the condition of the water which 
was generally employed for domestic use. We 
showed that the nitrogenous matter existing in it is 
much smaller than was commonly believed at that 
time ; that the water of lakes, like Loch Katrine, was 
not by any means exceptionally free from nitrogenous 
organic matter ; and that deep spring-water is abso- 
lutely, or almost absolutely, devoid of nitrogenous 
organic matter. Contested though they were at the 
time, these results are now generally received by 
chemists ; and especially the high organic purity of 
deep spring-water — far from being at the present 
day contested by our opponents — is emphatically 
insisted upon by our opponents, who are now vie- 
ing with us in extolling the amazing purity of such 
water. 

Why is deep spring-water so pure ? Because it 
has undergone thorough filtration ; because it has 
passed through hundreds of feet of porous material, 
and in some instances, taken many years in travers- 
ing this porous material When we published the 
first edition of the book on Water Analysis, in the 
year 1868, we showed that some of the London 
water companies effect a very considerable purifica- 
tion, by means of the sand-filters which they em- 
ploy. The artificial purification of water was again 
investigated by me in the year 1872, when I showed 
that a thickness of about six inches of the admirable 
filtering material with which the Silicated Carbon 
Filter Company furnishes its filters, avails to do the 
work which in nature is done by the hundreds of 
feet of porous strata traversed by the water of deep 
springs. My experiments are published in the 
British Medical Journal for .the year 1872. I 
showed that when a dirty river water is passed 
through some six inches of the filter, it becomes as 
pure as 'West Middlesex' water, and that by re- 
peated passage through the filter, it becomes as pure 
as a deep spring water. More than diat, I estab- 
lished the nature of the process of filtration, which 
goes on in porous filters of this description. It is an 
energetic oxidising process, very like the action of 
the strongly alkaline solution of permanganate with 
which we are in the habit of boiling the nitrogenous 
organic matters contained by drinking waters. Just 
as by working the ammonia-process we make the 
nitrogenous organic matters m drinking-water yield 
ammonia, so the silicated carbon filter breaks up 
nitrogenous matters, and makes them yield ammonia. 
In fact (though the modification is not practically to 
be recommended for general adoption by chemists), 
it is possible to work the ammonia-process of water- 
analysis by means of a silicated carbon filter, instead 
of the boiling alkaline solution of permanganate of 
potash. 

I have, at this moment, open before me my note- 
book, wherein are recorded experiments* on the 
oxidation, not only of drinking-water but of urine, 
and of milk, by the silicated carbon filter, and I can 
assure Dr. Tripe that just as no germ is capable of 
surviving passage through a furnace at a white or 
red heat, so in like manner no germ will survive 
passage through any considerable stratum of good 
porous filtering medium. 

J. Alfred Wanklyn. 

* An account of these experiments, and of the results of 
further investigation, will shortly appear in an early number 
of the Sanitary Record. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a>viev 
to publication, announcements of meetings, r/- 
Ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



ADMIiriSTBATIVE SAITITABY 

BEFOBM. 

To ^ve effect to all the recommendations urged 
by the late Sanitary Conference would require fresh 
legislation. As it is hardly to be expected that at 
this late hour the Government can or will prepare a 
new Public Health Bill, we propose to point out how 
very easy it would be to give practical, if not quite 
literal effect to the Conference's suggestions. Indeed 
it is at this moment in Mr. Sclater-Booth's power 
to redeem the health pledges his chief so freely 
made at Manchester and elsewhere. The refonns 
indicated possess a twofold recommendation— 
health will be promoted and expense will be cur- 
tailed. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 only professed to 
be a consolidating Act. Its new features are few 
and far between, and its valuable points appear to 
have crept in unawares ; but yet this 1875 Act is 
sufficient, in an able minister*s hands, to enable him 
to place sanitary or preventive medicine in a fairly 
satisfactory condition of administrative efficienq'. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that 
at present no such department as a Health Dqurt- 
ment exists at alL Certain medical officials, called 
medical officers and inspectors, eleven in number,' 
have offices in the new Government Buildings or 
are wandering up and down the country ; but these 
gentlemen are aU, so to speak, detached, or at least 
but semi-attached officers, and none of them have 
ever yet had anything to do with public health work 
proper. In other words, though it will hardly be 
credited, the so-called medical department of the 
Local Government Board has not had, and does not 
have, any communication whatever as a matter of 
duty and of course, with the gentlemen who are 
known as medical officers of health, and whose 
salary, in the great majority of instances, is 
partly paid by the Local Government Board. 
Public health work is supervised and dii^ected by the 
lay secretaries of the Local Government Board— by 
Messrs. Lambert, Fletcher, Fry, and their assistants 
These gentlemen settle the forms or returns aod 

* Now ten. 
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indeed, all matters relating to the health of the 
country. Under them, or perhaps, as a matter of 
fact, independently of them, an army of itinerant lay 
inspectors, as motley as to qualification as Falstaffs 
recruits, supervise local sanitary authorities and their 
officers, medical and lay. 

Of course such an administrative medley is 
expensive and eminently unsatisfactory. Among all 
these inspectors, one medical man only is to be 
found, and he — a man in whom the 'profession has 
confidence — was not elected qud his profession. 

We would be the last to deny the value and 
necessity of lay inspectors in carrying out the varied 
work at present crowded under the Local Government 
Board, but let these laymen be employed on lay work. 
The poor law side of the department has need of 
them, and then they will be in their element, or at 
least not in ours. 

But now for reforms, i. At once relieve Mr. 
Lambert and his assistants of all medical or health 
work. 2. Let the new medical officer to the Local 
Government Board be also medical officer to the 
Privy Council, and also be to the medical depart- 
ment what Mr. Fleming is to the poor law. 3. Elect 
from the existing medical staff sufficient assistant 
medical officers and secretaries to assist the chief 
medical officer. Taking the poor law rule as a 
guide, this will require at least three of the existing 
medical inspectors, and it will be a simple matter to 
assign to each his work and district. 4. Employ the 
remainder on general or special work. 5. Compel 
union of neighbouring districts for sanitary purposes, 
and not, as at present, make no efforts, legal or per- 
suasive, to prevent disruption of already formed 
combinations. 6. Employ the medical officers of 
health to these combined districts on all medical 
matters arising within such districts, and see that 
they hold office as the Act contemplates and directs — 
i.e, during good behaviour and not precariously. 
The saving effected in travelling expenses alone 
would more than counterbalance any apparent in- 
crease in expense. Three officers now work one 
district, all bent on the same errand — the lay in- 
spector, the vaccination inspector, and the medical 
officer 'of health. The last officer, in his ordinary 
rounds, without increase in his expenses or real 
addition to his labours can easily accomplish the 
work performed by the other two. Moreover, as 
Dr. Swete pointed out at the Conference, union or 
combination as opposed to petty local appointments 
in itself might effect considerable saving. 

If real sanitary work is to be done the officials 
employed must be independent, as well as compe- 
tent, and certainly to allow sanitary authorities to go 
on from year to year, without even going through the 
form of meeting their medical officer, is pandering 
to local misgovcmment with a vengeance. 

The disorganisation of public sanitary adminis- 
tration has disgusted some sanitary authorities and 
confinned others in their do-nothing determination. 



So notorious has the determination of the Local 
Goremment Board not to give information or to 
reply directly to letters and queries become, that 
hardly an authority meets without some comments 
being made on the officials who boast that they, and 
not the Government, are the real ruling powers. 

Of course other officers than medical are re- 
quired->engineers for instance ; but the Act of 1875 
gives the Local Government Board power to employ- 
such as they may think necessary efficiently to carry 
out their powers and obligations. 



BIBMINQHAM AND THE ABTISAKB' 
DWELLINGS ACT. 

Although some weeks have elapsed since the 
inquiry at Birmingham under the Artisans' Dwellings 
Act was terminated, yet as there were many points 
in the scheme which make it differ from any other, 
we think it advisable to lay an epitome of the facts 
before our readers. 

The area reported on is not entirely of an un- 
healthy character, as numerous large workshops, and 
even some streets, not deficient in proper ventilation 
or light, are included in it because their addition to 
the scheme would very much add to the general im- 
provement of the city. The corporation are of 
opinion, as they propose to expend only so much 
money annually as will entail a loss not exceeding 
20,000/. a year, which is equal to a fourpenny rate, 
that the boldest policy will be the best and cheapest 
in the end. The majority of the houses in the area 
are of a most unhealthy description, a large propor- 
tion being situated in courts having but one outlet, 
(described by the medical officer as ' pudding bag 
courts ') some are not more than four feet wide, so 
that they are dark, dirty, filthy and unwholesome. 
There are 2,258 houses out of the 3,851 included in 
the scheme which are built back to back, and there- 
fore have no through ventilation, and the living 
rooms on an average possess only 900 cubic feet of 
space. There were only two privies to five houses, 
that is to say 1,760 to the 3,851 houses, and as many 
as 332 of these are under rooms or workshops, and 
152 ash-pits are similarly placed, so that the health 
of the inhabitants of these houses was very bad. The 
ill-health was not caused by overcrowding only, as 
there were not more than 200 persons to an acre, 
which is a smaller number than reside in some of the 
London districts, whilst the annual death-rate is far 
in excess, ranging as high in one part as 97 per 1,000 
population. The average annual death-rate for 
Birmingham was stated by the medical officer of 
health to be only 22 per 1,000, but we think this must 
be a mistake, as according to the Registrar General's 
reports it was 26 in 1841-51, 27 in 1851-61, and 27 in 
1861-71. Be this as it may, the rate of Tanter Street 
is returned as being 47, of the Lower Priory 65 '5, and 
of Bailey Street 97 per 1,000 inhabitants, which are 
I so greatly in excess of ordinary rates as to fuUy prove 
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the unhealthiness of the area. Dr. Hill says that it 
is in such a state as to induce a low condition of 
health, predisposing to contagion and to habits of 
intemperance. He admitted that part of the area 
was not unhealthy, and that therefore that portion of 
the scheme was in the nature of a public improve- 
ment. 

The houses are occupied by nearly 16,000 persons, 
the majority of whom belong to the working classes, 
intermixed with some small tradesmen and a few of 
a different class. The total cost is estimated at about 
2,000,000/. after deducting the value of the ware- 
houses and other buildings which are not to be 
disturbed. The Mayor said that it was proposed 
to run a principal street 60 feet wide through the 



the city walls. It is most important that the words 
of the Act should be interpreted in its widest sense, 
as otherwise only a partial benefit will be derived 
from its action ; but, on the other hand, great caxe 
must be used that private property in a good sanitary 
state should not be liable to purchase by corporate 
bodies on the same terms as unhealthy dwellings. 

Whilst, however, the evils attending overcrowding 
are not so manifest in buildings such as those con- 
structed on the Peabody or some other similar plan, 
yet the rearrangement of dwellings on an area so 
densely populated as 200 persons per acre will re- 
quire great care to prevent injury to health. It was 
mentioned by Mr. Martin, a surveyor on behalf of 
the corporation, that, if necessary, they could pro- 



property, and not to construct any of the side streets vide for four times as many of the working classes 



of a less width than 36 feet That the frontages 
would be occupied by shops and warehouses, so as 
to assist in repaying the outlay, whilst the artisans' 
dwellings would be placed at the back, with plenty 
of ventilation. That every tenement would have 
through ventilation, would be complete in itself, 
with proper closet, scullery, living room, and at least 
one bed room. They would be built in blocks, and 
probably some would consist of lofty houses erected 
in flats like the Peabody Buildings. 

The owners of some of the property appeared by 

counsel, who contended that much of the proposed 

scheme does not come within the meaning of the 

Act, but should be treated as an improvement Act, 

so that the present proceedings were both absurd and 

unjust. In reply to this, the inspectors stated that 

in his opinion the Act is wide enough to deal not 

only with the essentially unhealthy district, but with 

property necessary for forming approaches, and 

opening up the same for ventilation, but he thought 

^that there should be a line drawn showing the 

property which was to be taken compulsorily under 

the powers of the Act, and that which might be 

taken, but not under compulsory powers.* 

As far as we can gather from the evidence, a 
considerable proportion of the proposed outlay will 
be required for carrying out the improvement scheme. 
Now this very point cropped up very strongly in the 
Holbom scheme, when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works decided that they had no power to include any 
property unless it formed part of the unhealthy area, 
or was necessary to make proper approaches thereto, 
for purposes of ventilation or health.' Of course in 
a borough, such as Birmingham, the words ' for the 
purposes of ventilation or health ' can be construed 
far more liberally than by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, as all the property of the borough can be 
assessed for this improvement. In London, how- 
ever, there are two authorities and two rating bodies 
for the purposes of the Act, so that whilst the City 
of London can be called upon by the Metropolitan 
Board to defray part of the cost of a metropolitan 
improvement, it cannot be rated for an outlay incurred 
under Mr. Cross's Act, if the area be situated outside 



as would be displaced, but that they proposed 
building only for twice as many ; also that some of 
the houses would be in blocks, and, as we under- 
stand, of low elevation. This would be a great nus- 
take, if these blocks are to be surrounded by 
buildings of greater height, as the air would then 
remain stagnant instead of briskly circulating be- 
tween the blocks. It is to be hoped that the most 
comprehensive plan will be carried out, as not 
only the size of the dwelling-rooms and their sani- 
tary arrangements, but also their surroundings, have 
to be considered, because dwellings of a sufficient 
size, without a proper amount of air space between 
them, can never be healthy habitations for a densely 
packed population. 



Itofes of i\t «ai«k. 



No application having been made, up to the time of 
the last meeting, for the appointment of medical officer of 
health for the Keighley Urban Sanitary District, at 50/. 
per annum, notice was given that a motion would be nude 
at the next meeting, that the authority should join tlie 
combined districts of the union in making an appointment. 

The Mayor of Dudley, Mr. J. Stokes, having made 
inquiries as to the cost of lighting the public lamps, the 
Public Works Committee of the borough have under tbeir 
consideration the advisability of lighting the town by 
petroleum. They have such favourable account^ from 
Winchester and other places, that in all probability a 
scheme will be suggested to the council for the adoption of 
oil instead of gas. It is said that if petroleum be used, 
each lamp can be lighted at a cost of I4r. per annum less 
than by gas. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Wolverhampton Tovn 
Council a report was submitted respecting the fanning 
operations at the Bamhurst Estate, from which it appeared 
that though the past year generally has been unfavoarable 
to successful farming, owing to the extraordinary and fre- 
quent falls of rain, the floods causing great damage to the 
grain crops, decreasing the yield and injuring the qualitj, 
yet the balance-sheet shows a profit on the yearns vroduDg 
of 1,048/. i6f. 5<^., equal to 84J. 7</. per acre on the 24^ 
acres of land under cultivation, or an increase of 52 per 
cent, on last year's experience. In conclusion, the com* 
mittee drew attention to the great damage sustained to 
crops through acids being allowed to run into the sewers 
from manufactories in the borough. 
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An eUborate report of the nature of the wounds found 
upon the body of the late Sultan has been signed by nine- 
teen physicians, who come to a positive opinion that he 
committed suicide. 

The Local Government Board have instructed their 
inspector, Mr. Hadley, to hold an official inquiry into the 
circumstances connected with the death of Charlotte Ham- 
mond. 

On Saturday last, an extraordinary accident occurred 
at St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park Comer. A large 
water tank at the top of the building, placed there as a 
safeguard against nre, suddenly burst, and the weight of 
the water broke through the roof, and flooded the ward 
below. Four persons were injured. It is said that it will 
take thousands of pounds sterling to make good the 
damage. 

The corner-stone of the new detached infectious wards 
in connection with the Children's Hospital in Birmingham, 
was hud on May 23 by the Countess of Bradford. The 
cost of the work will be about 9,000/., of which 6,000/. 
have already been contributed by about 200 subscribers. 
When the new buildings are completed the hospital will 
have seventy-five beds, besides ample sleeping accommo- 
dation for a large staff of nurses. 

The General Literature Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge are following up their 
series of Manuals of Health (of the first of which, by 
the late Dr. Parkes, a review appears in our columns 
this week) by a volume on Health and Occupation, from 
the pen of Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. ; another on 
Food, by Professor Bemays ; and another on Water, Air, 
and Disinfectants, by Mr. W. Noel Hartley, of King's 
College. 

Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., reports that the Thames 
water supplied during May was of much better quality than 
that delivered in March and April. The samples, how- 
ever, drawn from the mains of the Chelsea, Grand Junction, 
and South wark Companies were slightly turbid through 
inefhcient filtration, the suspended matter containing in 
each case moving organisms. Under the microscope 
< fungoid fibres and minute worms ' were seen in the South- 
wark Company's water. 

The new works for improving the supply of water to 
Bath, which have been in course of construction since 1870, 
have just been completed, and were formally opened on May 
lo. The new works, together with the old reservoirs, are of 
sufficient capacity to yield a daily supply of thirty gallons 
per head for each of the inhabitants of Bath, numbering 
60,000. The work has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Alfred Mitchell, city engineer. The 
water is conducted to Bath from the Marshfield Valley, 
where the springs are collected by pipes. The cost of the 
work, including purchase of land and paying compensa- 
tion for loss of springs and water power, has amounted to 
100,000/. 

At the last meeting of the Okehampton Rural Sanitary 
authority it was moved, ' That inasmuch as Dr. Blyth's 
salary as Medical Officer of Health is very much in excess 
of the duties required of him, it would be to the interest of 
this authority, at the expiration of that officer's term in 
November next, to withdraw from the combination of 
unions, and appoint a medical officer at a moderate salary 
or at a fixed scale of fees.* The chairman said it could not 
be considered without rescinding the resolution agreeing to 
Dr. Blyth's appointment ; and he doubted if the Local Go- 
vernment Board would allow them to reconsider the matter. 
Notice was thereupon given that a motion would be made 
at the next meeting to rescind the resolution in question, 
and the clerk was instructed in the meantime to write to 
the Local Government Board on the subject. 



AT LAST! 

We leara that Aldgate Pump has at length succumbed 
to the attacks made upon it by the mediod officer of the 
City of London and the Sanitary Record. The pump 
handle has been removed from the venerable nuisance, so 
that not even the most ardent amateur of ' dear sparklmg 
water' loaded with organic matter, can now gratify his 
peculiar but hazardous taste, 

SMALL-POX AT STOCKWELL. 
Dr. Farr, medical officer, in his last monthly 
report, stated that small-pox was on the increase, 
and this chiefly in the neighbourhood of Stockwell. At 
that time there were 43 patients imder treatment at the 
small-pox hospital, 1 7 of whom were from the parish of 
Lambeth. He suggested that this outbreak, occurring in 
the vicinity of the small-pox hospital, called for an early 
investigation into the state of drainage of that institution, 
in its relationship to the sewers of the locality. 



THE CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AT BRUSSELS. 

The Organisation Committee of the Congr^ d' Hygiene 
et de Sauvetage, which is to meet at Brussels next Sep- 
tember, has published its regulations. The subjects to be 
discussed, which will be fixed at the meeting of the general 
committee on the 28th inst., come under the three heads 
of hygiene, saving of life and property, and social economy. 
The Congress is to sit for six consecutive days. Experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and technical explanations are re- 
served for special lectures. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF BRIGHTON. 

At the last meeting of the Hove Commissioners the 
state of the drainage of Brighton was discussed, and it was 
explained that arrangements were being made for renewing 
all the old sewers, notwithstanding the healthy condition 
of the town. It is most satisfactory to learn that this 
beautiful watering-place, now almost a marine suburb of 
London, is in so good a hygienic condition that there have 
been only two deaths from fever in two years, and the 
death-rate of 20*6 per 1,000 for the last quarter is the 
highest yet known in the district. 

THE DRAINAGE OF THE THAMES 

VALLEY. 

A MEETING of delegates from local authorities in the 
Thames valley district was held at the Town Hall, Brent- 
ford, on the 1st inst., to consider and take action on the 
recent notices of the Thames Conservators to every parish 
to cut off the flow of sewage into the Thames by July i. 
Mr. Layton, the chairman of the Brentford local board, at 
whose invitation the meeting was held, presided. Ulti- 
mately the following resolution was passed : * That this 
meeting is of opinion that, seeing the difficulties which 
surround the drainage question at the present state of 
legislation on the subject, it is desirable that some repre- 
sentation by the several local authorities below the intake 
of the metropolitan water companies be made to the Home 
Secretary for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
Government is prepared to recommend the appointment of 
a Royal Commission on the subject, or to adopt such other 
means as will assist the several authorities to comply with 
notices received from the Thames Conservators.' The 
Hampton Wick local board have also passed a resolution 
in favour of combination, and at a meeting of the Richmond 
select vestry on the 2nd inst. it was resolved that whereas 
the Richmond rural sanitary authority had declined to unite 
with the vestry in forming a united district for dealing with 
the sewage of the Richmond union, the sewage committee 
of the vestry should apply to the Corporation of Kingston, 
the Surbiton commissioners, and the local board of Hamp- 
ton Wick, inquiring whether those parishes are willing to 
co-operate jointly or separately in the consideration of a 
united district for the purpose of dealing with the sewage. 
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THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Jtwish Chronulehns obtained from official sources 
figures which enable it to arrive at an approximate 
estimate of the number of Jews in Great Britain. The 
total number of intennents in Jewish congregations during 
1875 was 1,230. Of this total 956 interments took 'place 
in London. The annual rate of mortality among the 
general population of London is 24 per 1,000, and assum- 
ing this to have been the death-rate among the Jewish 
population of Great Britain, it is found that the approxi- 
mate number of Jews in Great Britain is 51,250, and that 
of this number 39,833 reside in London. 

DISEASE IN MAYFAIR. 

It is a sound principle that information should precede 
action, and Dr. Corfield reminds the authorities of the 
&shionable quarter of St. George's ' that so imperfect are 
the means of information which are yet placed at his dis- 
posal, though on the average one death a week occurs in 
the parish from scarlet fever (not to mention the other in- 
fectious diseases), he is still deprived of the means of ascer- 
taining, in the greater number of cases, where those deaths 
occur, and so is unable to stop the spread of the disease by 
means of infected bedding, clothes, etc, and he has no 
doubt whatever that the number of cases of such diseases 
is much increased by the want of due sanitary precautions. 
Again, after almost every case of enteric (typhoid) fever, 
we are able to point out radical defects in the sanitary 
arrangements of the house, and to get them remedied, and 
so to prevent the disease reappearing ; but numerous deaths 
from this disease have occurred during the past year with- 
out his having any knowledge of the localities in which 
they took place.' 

THE RICHMOND SEWERAGE. 

At the last meeting of the Richmond select vestry a 
communication was read from the rural sanitary authority 
withdrawing the proposal that the two bodies ^ould join 
in an application to the Local Government Board to form 
the pansuies of the Richmond union into a united sewerage 
district. < The letter says that the vestry seem now to corn- 
template taking power for the formation of a more extended 
district. This would be most desirable if it were still pos- 
sible to constitute a union of districts 'sufficiently extensive 
to enable the sewage to be dealt with on an irrigation farm 
beyond the area of {building land and residentiid property. 
This, however, in the face of the late Surbiton inquiry, is 
impossible. In order to carry out Colonel Cox's sugges- 
tion of dealing with the sewage of places below the intake 
of the water companies by means of ' precipitation works,' 
a limited area must be taken. The'^advantages of a more 
extended area than the union seem more than counter- 
balanced by its disadvantages. The vestry decided to con- 
sider this communication at a special meeting convened for 
the purpose. 

THE SANITARY STATE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
It will be satisfactory to the intending visitors to the 
great International Exhibition at Philadelphia to know 
that that city is one of the healthiest in the world, so far as 
the death-rate is a test. In 1874, according to an official 
circular just issued, with a population of 775,000, the 
death-rate was only 19 '3 per thousand. This very favour- 
able result is largely due to the abundant and cheap water- 
supply, and to the opportunities given, even to the poorest 
citizens, for the enjoyment of pure country air in the great 
Fairmount Park, which contains 2,991 acres. The most 
powerful influence of all, however, is the absence of that 
overcrowding of the population, which is the most fruitful 
source of sickness and death in many quarters of neariy all 
other large cities. This will be more clearly comprehended 
when it is remembered that the 817,488 inhabitants of 
Philadelphia are spread over an area of 129^ square miles, 
which are traversed by more than i,ooo miles of streets 
and roads. The climate of Philadelphia is also, on the | 



whole, a favourable one, although presenting many of the 
peculiarities common to inland localities. The moa 
annual temperature of the last ten years is 5373^ Fahr.; 
the average annual rainfall is about forty-five inches. 

A NOVEL NUISANCE. 
The sanitary inspector of Moulton has lately bc«i 
called upon to abate an alleged nuisance at Moulton Seas 
End. The churchwarden had sunk a well on his property, 
and placed a pump thereon, which drew forth a copious 
supply of water of splendid quality, and the authorities 
pronounced it very good. A neighbour made a faggot 
stack near to it, and from this time the water was stited to 
have been muddy, and to contain chopped hay, hair, wool, 
feathers, and, as was thought, young mice and flies. The 
inspector vowed these things could not percolate into the 
water, and was about appealing to the medical authority 
when the church official arrived on the scene, and essayed 
once more to bring up a draught, when up came tvo 
embryo chicks, or as he described them, ' bare bnbblings.' 
The carpenter was now ordered to unfasten the top of the 
pump case, when far down in the gloom could be seen a 
dozen open-mouthed young blue caps (willow biten). The 
parent birds, unobserved, had carried their building ma- 
terials through the narrow aperture for the pump handle, 
and so £Eir they had reared their young, but the oficnoe of 
fouling water under the Sanitary Act broi^t them to 
grief. 

CASTLE ALLEY, WHITECHAPEL. 

At the last meeting of the Whitechapd Vestiy, Dr. 
Liddle reported on the condition of the dwellings in Castle 
Alley, and expressed an opinion questioning the possibility 
of their being made perfect to the satisfaction of the sur- 
veyor, as he considered them unfit for human habitation. 
He had already proposed a scheme to the Metropolitaa 
Board, which he thought was too small for them to deal 
with under the Act, and he was therefore willing to send 
up a new scheme, taking in part of Newcastle Street, asd 
extending back to Wentworth Street, embracing aboot 314 
houses, with a population of 2,757 persons. The death- 
rate in this district was 28*2 per 1,000, and it comprised 
one of the most unhealthy spots in the metropolis. He 
concluded by submitting plans on the subject. Dr. Liddle 
said, in reply to a question on the subject, that he had not 
yet reported to the Metropolitan Board on the Castle Alley 
scheme. He wished to treat this board with respect, and 
that was the only reason for his submitting it in the way 
he had ; and, idler some conversation on the 5airveyor's 
plan for a new street to Liverpool Street, which iroold 
open up this district, it was determined to' wait the resuk 
of the doctor's application to the Metropolitan Board. 

GROUND AIR. 

A USEFUL paper having this title, which led to a 
good discussion, was read by Mr. Armstrong, F.CS, at 
a meeting of the Liverpool Chemists' A«sociatioo. He said 
this matter deserved much more attention than had been 
bestowed upon it, as it is of great sanitary importance ic 
large towns. He believed that the asphalt paving so 
much used now was useful in preventing the escape of in- 
jurious gas from the soil impr^nated with various ofiensive 
matters. That the amount of air contained in soil varies ; 
that the sand, clay, and rocky soil bf Liverpool takes uf 
from 20 to 40 per cent, of air, which was drawn into th* 
dwelling rooms, especially in winter, by the fires burnt 
in them, and that it had been proved that gas and ur hal 
been drawn into houses a distance of above 20 feet 

Mr. Davies, F.C.S., believed that gases from dry, dis- 
used, and other middens often found their way into houses, 
and that it ought not be assumed that they did not do «> 
because they were not smelt. Of course when they were 
smelt, a signal of warning was hoisted which if n^ected 
might lead to very injurious or to fatal results. He sdd 
that the data which afford proofs of the purity of dwdlifl^ 
houses from polluted air are seldom obtained from chcmifal 
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analysis, bat from an examination of the disease and death 
reports, and hoped ther^ore that the subject would be 
scientifically worked oat. At any rate, inunediate action 
should be taken to compel builders to cover over the whole 
internal area of dwellings 'mth a proper layer of concrete. 



THE NEW MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Dr. Edward Cator Seaton, F.R.C.P., who suc- 
ceeds Mr. John Simon as medical officer of the Local 
Government Board, has been attached to the Medical 
Department of the Government since 1859, first as a 
medical inspector under the Privy Council, and latterly as 
assistant medical officer to the Local Government BoArd, 
after the transference of the Medical Department from the 
Privy Coundl Office to that board in 187 1. Dr. Seaton 
has for some time had the supervision of the arrangements 
for public vaccination in England, and the present state of 
efficiency of these arrangements is very largely due to his 
efforts. In 1868 he published a ' Handbook of Vaccina- 
tion/ which is the principal text-book on the subject. He 
is the author also of numerous official reports relating to 
questions concerning the public health, and to various 
sanitary inquiries. Among later reports, one on the 
epidemic of small-pox of 1870-73 in relation to vaccina- 
tion and the vaccination laws mtfy be especialty noticed for 
its importance. Dr. Seaton was one of the British repre- 
sentatives at the International Sanitary Conference of 1874 
at Vienna, his large official experience contributing greatly 
to the successful issue of the conference. 



NEW SEWAGE WORKS AT WIMBLEDON. 

For some time past a plot of land, about fifty acres in 
extent, has been in course of preparation by the Wimble- 
don Local Board, for the purplose of disposing of and 
otherwise utilising the sewage within the parish, and the 
works are now almost completed, and will shortly be in 
operation. The sewage works are situated on the south 
$ide of the railway, lying between Wimbledon and the 
Tooting Cemetery, and immediately adjoining the ground 
upon which the new cemetery for Wimbledon is now in 
course of formation. The area of land which is intended 
to receive the sewage has been laid out in contour beds, 
each bed being supplied with a separate system of pipe- 
carriers, with a regulating valve to regulate an exact flow 
to such beds. In connection with the filtration area, pro- 
vision has been made for dealing with a large quantity of 
storm-water, and one filter-bed has been constructed 
upwards of an acre in extent, and composed entirely of 
burnt clay ballast, and thoroughly underdrained. This 
filter-bed will be used only in times of storms. The svstem 
of dealing with the sewage is a combined chemical and 
intermittent filtration process, which is stated to be one 
entirely new and novel. Under this process the sewage in 
the first instance passes through chloride of magnesium 
lime, and after five hours' subsidence the water is conveyed 
upon the land along the pipe-carriers already named. On 
a small scale, it is said that this system of dealing with 
sewage has been in daily operation for the last five years, 
with satisfactory results, the consequence being, that many 
towns have recently adopted it, including Edmonton, 
Tottenham, Taunton, Aldershott, and several other places. 
The effluent water is stated to have been frequently 
analysed by the chemists attached to the Lea Conservancy, 
and other chemists, and its purity to have been such as to 
admit of its free entry into any running stream without 
fear of pollution. The author or inventor of the process is 
Mr. W. J. Rowell, the surveyor to the Wimbleoon Local 
Board, uiider whose superintendence the works have been 
carried out. 

FRENCH SYSTEMS OF VENTILATION. 

General Morin, Director of the Paris Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, spoke in the French language upon 
Ventilation in the Conference on Mechanics at South 



Kensington. He is himself in his eighty-second year, and 
presents a remarkable example of the effect of obedience to* 
the laws of hygiene upon the conservation of physical and 
intellectual vigour. He discussed the literature of the 
subject, quoting Dr. Reid (1844), Captain Douglas Galton^ 
Dr. de Chaumont, etc. He went on to describe systems 
adopted in hospitals, criches^ schools, and other publia 
buildings in France and in St. Petersburg, including the 
arrangement which depends upon a chambre de nUlange for 
the mixing of hot air with cold before admitting either of 
them into the room. He disavowed the means ingeni- 
ously devised by M. Daniel CoUodon for ventilating the 
St. Gothard Tunnel. In the salles of the Corps L^slatif 
tubes beneath the floor opening by orifices not quite- 
beneath the members' seats are largely employed. In a. 
large glass-roofed apartment of M. de Rothschild, at 
Ferri^res, the air which a glass roof sends down in a 
freezing state in winter is warmed by a number of jets of 
gas. Diffisrent numbers of cubic metres of air per hour 
are required for different purposes. In hospitals, for 
ordinary illnesses, 60 to 70 cubic mhres per hour must be 
admitted for each patient : the wounded require loa 
mitres each ; persons suffering from epidemics 150. In 
prisons 50 mitres are enough. In ordinary workshops 6o> 
mitres are enough, in uiSiealthy trades 100 mitres are 
required per hour. In barracks by day 30, by night from 
40 to 50. In theatres 40, in assemblies 60. In schools 
children require 1 2 to 15 mitres, adults 25 to 30. In 
stables and stalls the volume required is 180 to 200 mitres. 
Great losses were occasioned in the Mexican expedition by 
insufficient ventilation for the horses sent out before the 
ship Calvados was fitted up with proper appliances. 
General Morin concluded by a recommendation which will 
be cordially endorsed by aU whom pleasure or duty take 
into the evening gatherings of the London season ; he 
earnestly exhorted ladies who preside over salons to pre- 
serve the health, beauty, and cheerfulness of their guests 
by abundant supplies of pure air. 



ARTISANS' DWELLINGS IN DUBLIN. 

A CONFERENCE of gentlemen interested in the 
promotion and improvement of artisans' dwellings 
in the city of Dublin was held last week. 

Mr. O'Brien Furlong, Hon. secretary, read the 
following report : ' The committee appointed at the 
conference held April 22, to consider the best means 
of setting on foot a movement to provide suitable 
and healthy dwellings for the artisans and labourers 
of Dublin, recommend: i. That a company be formed 
with limited liability, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Companies Act, to be called "The Dublin 
Artisans' Dwellings Company, Limited," with the 
following objects: to acquire lands by purchase or 
on lease, and to build thereon dwellings upon im- 
proved plans for the industrial classes, with power 
to let or dispose of such lands or dwellings. To 
alter, repair, and adapt the existing residences of the 
industrial classes, with a view to provide them with 
more healthy and comfortable homes. To make 
advances for the building and improvement of dwel- 
lings under the supervision of the company. 2. That 
the capital of the company shall be 50,000/., to be 
divided into 5,000 shares of 10/. each, with power to 
increase such capital. We strongly advise the 
adoption of this arrangement, which we have agreed 
to after much careful consideration. 3. That the 
funds of the company be vested in trustees, and that 
the management of its affairs be entrusted to a 
directorate of at least seven members. 4. That the 
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maximum dividend be 5/. per cent, and that the 
surplus profits, after payment of dividends, be 
devoted to the extension of the company's operations.' 

The chairman, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, suggested 
that the paragraph observing upon the manner in 
which the directors were to appropriate the surplus 
should be omitted, which was accordingly done. 

Mr. Armstrong moved ' That a company be 
formed, to be called "The Dublin Artisans' Dwellings 
Company," to be incorporated under the Companies' 
Act, with limited liability, for the following objects : 
I. To acquire lands, by purchase or lease, and to 
build thereon dwellings, upon improved plans, for 
the industrial classes, with power to let or dispose of 
such lands or dwellings. 2. To alter, repair, and 
adopt the existing residences of the industrial classes, 
with a view to provide them with more healthy and 
comfortable homes. 3. To make advances for the 
building and improvement of dwellings under the 
supervision of the company.' 

Mr. Furlong said Sir ^hur Guinness had pro- 
mised, if he was satisfied with the board of directors 
appointed, he would take 5,000/. worth of shares, 
and his brother would do the same. The chairman 
and Mr. Richard Martin had intimated their inten- 
tion of taking 1,000/. worth each. Altogether 
13,000/. out of their capital of 50,000/. had been ap- 
plied for, which was very encouraging. The reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Dr. O'Leary, M.P., moved *That Sir A. E. 
Guinness, Bart, M.P., Jonathan Pim, Henry Roe, 
jun.. Sir James Power, W. D. La Touche, and J. E. 
Vemon, be requested to act as trustees of Uie com- 
pany. That the following, or any five or more of 
them, be requested to act as the first directors of 
the company: Richard Martin, Richard O. Arm- 
strong, E. H. Kinahan, D. Drummond, P. B. D'Arcy, 
John E. Barry, J. L. Blood, Robert Warren, W. 
Findlater, Edward FottrelL' The motion was put 
and agreed to. 

A vote of thanks having been moved to Justice 
Fitzgerald for his kindness in presiding, the meeting 
terminated. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY. 

The fourth lecture of the series given under the 
auspices of this society at Adam Street, Adelphi, 
was delivered by Dr. Samuel Wilks of Guy's 
Hospital, on Wednesday last There was an ex- 
ceedingly good attendance and the address by die 
able physician was listened to with the utmost atten- 
tion ; Major-General Sir Richard Wilbraham, K.C.B., 
presided. 

After a few introductory remarks by the Chair- 
man, Dr. Wilks rose and commenced his address, 
using the motto of the society, * Prevention is better 
than Cure,' as the text for his interesting discourse. 
The address will be published in full in next 
week's Sanitary Record and we therefore pro- 
ceed to give the proceedings when Dr. Wilks had 
resumed his seat. 

Mr. H. C. Bartlett, F.C.S., referring to a quota- 
tion which the learned lecturer had made from 
Robertson's sermons, said that to do justice to the 
admirable paper of Dr. Wilks, it would be necessary 
to subdivide remarks after the manner of earlier 
divines than Robertson, when it was customary to 
come to the sixteenth head of the discourse. (A 
laugh.) Even if one advanced to the 'sixteenthly' 
he could not hope to follow the varied topics and 



instruction brought forward by the lecturer. But in 
assenting to the general propositions laid down in 
the lecture, he would take leave to point out tluit if 
the hereditary tendency to disease transmitted tbe 
worst features of human imperfection, so also the 
progressive tendency of nature served to ameUoiate 
these evils by elimination. By counteracting 
abnormal tendencies by the marriage of per- 
sons of different idiosyncrasies, and paiticulariy 
by changing the condition of nourishment and 
exercise, and substituting healthy for unh^thy in* 
fluences over the descendants of unhealthy parents, 
much might be done to improve the stamina, vigour, 
and general health. If it were admitted that the 
protoplasm of the original germ was imbued with 
the tendencies of both parents, it must also be 
borne in mind that its contents could not be sup- 
posed to be replete with all the atoms derived from 
every principle to be found in the mature tissues of 
the human body. For instance, it was not proved 
that tbe newly-born infant was furnished with den- 
tine, or, indeed, with all the other constituents of the 
osseous tissues necessary to form teeth« He had 
recently proved in the case of a child three years 
old, that the improper feeding of a child accounted 
for this want, and it was astonishing to observe, 
when proper food was given, how rapidly the teedi 
demonstrated the assimilation on their surfaces. If it 
were taken that the protoplasm, however related 
to the tendencies of progemtation, was rather dis- 
posed to accept the necessary increments for 
mature life during the various stages of its existence 
and reproduction, then we must be prepared to 
believe that external influences were at least as much 
concerned in the development as hereditary ten- 
dencies. Purity of the air, ventilation, warmth, suit- 
able food, and judicious exercise of mind and body 
might not only reduce morbific tendencies when in- 
herited, but actually eradicate, in one or more genera- 
tions, the seeds of disease. The natural selection of 
reproductive life being beneficent, we had only to en- 
courage healthy conditions to encounter or destroy 
that portion of hereditary tendency which inclined to 
reproduce disease. This, it was evident, was the 
text and instruction conveyed in the lecture de- 
livered, which, reduced to a proverb, was contained 
in the aphorism ' Prevention is better than cure' 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, dwelt upon the features of the address, and 
expressed himself as anxious to hear some of the 
ladies present disclaim the portrait drawn by the 
lecturer of a lady who was addicted to stimulants 
and narcotics, and said he was afraid the portrait 
was drawn from life. With regard to types of people, 
he said that his experience had convinced him tiut 
people who lived on the same food and under the 
same influences contained individuals with very 
different characteristics, just the same as oihtf 
people. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 



The mortality last week, according to the Registrar 
Generars return, was at the rate of twenty-three deaths ptf 
1,000 annually. There was a great increase in £ital ca^a 
of small-pox, particularly in Salford, where nearly o^^ 
third of th« deaths are due to that disease. In Lod^^ 
deaths from zymotic diseases were much below the aven^ 
but measles are very bad in Kensington, and scarlet is^ 
cases are increasing in the South of London, 
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Utbital ©ffiter's St^ort. 

REPORT ON THE SANITARY STATE OF 
EPPING UNION RURAL SANITARY DIS- 
TRICT FOR 1875. 

By Trevor Fowler, Esq. 

This report is accompanied by some elaborate 
tables compiled by the inspector ot nuisances, show- 
ing the causes of death and their number in each 
parish, the ages at death,' including the number of 
deaths at different ages to 1,000 population, and the 
births. From these tables Mr. Fowler reports that 
during the year 349 persons had died, or 17*24 deaths 
per 1,000 population. There were 647 births or 
31-96 births per 1,000 and 185 births to each 100 
deaths, so that both birth and death-rates were below 
those for all England. The deaths in the Epping 
Union in 1874 amounted to 357, so that there was 
a smaller mortality in 1874 than in 1875. The 
annual death-rate per 1,000 population from zymotic 
diseases was as low as 1*9, while for England and 
Wales it was 3'3. 

Mr. Fowler follows the late Dr. Letheby in his 
opinions as to the modifications in the death-rates 
produced by variations {a) in the relative numbers of 
the two sexes, {p) in the proportion of healthy immi- 
grants between the ages of 15 and 35, and therefore 
considers *that the death-rate alone of a locality 
cannot be taken as a test of its salubrity.' This is 
admitted by the Registrar General to a certain extent, 
and the limit of variation has been calculated, and 
shown not to be likely to exceed '015 per 1,000 
population for variation in sexes. There are, how- 
ever, many other causes in operation besides those 
mentioned which affect the death-rate, viz., differ- 
ences (i) in the ages of the population, (2) in density 
of population, which increases the mortality of chil- 
dren under five years to a considerable extent, and 
to a lesser amount between forty-five and sixty-five 
years of age. This latter point is discussed very 
fully in the supplement to the Thirty-ninUi Report of 
the Registrar General, in which it is shown that the 
mortality in young children under five years of age 
varies between 38 per 1,000 population in the least 
crowded districts, and 140 in the most crowded 
districts, but that whilst the groups of districts with 
highest mortality are the densest, yet the least dense 
districts have not always the lowest mortality. It is 
well to remember this, otherwise sanitary measures 
may be considered to have been useless in those 
districts in which the annual death-rate has remained 
stationary, whilst the density of population has in- 
creased. The proportion of household servants in 
a district will also modify the death-rate, as they are 
well fed, generally in the prime of life, and if attacked 
with illness, rarely die in the district where they 
temporarily reside. There are other causes in oper- 
ation such as the employment of the inhabitants, 
the possession or absence of general and medical 
comforts, the extent to which feeding infants is 
carried, as compared with those who are suckled, and 
others which we need not allude to. Still, even when 
these have all been taken into consideration, the 
crude death-rate may be considered as affording a 
fair index of the sanitary condition of the popu- 
lation. 

The table showing the death-rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation at different ages is valuable, but cannot be 
used for calculating out a normal death-rate (which 



has not been attempted), as neither the gross popu- 
lation or the percentages at different ages is given, 
and also because it is not stated whether the calcu- 
lations are based on the population of 1 871, or on a 
population which has been supposed to have increased 
pro ratd, as it did between 1861 and 1871. The 
annual death-rate being returned at 17*24, the dis- 
trict may be classed amongst the 'healthy districts,' 
in which case the mortality of children under five years 
should not have exceeded 40 per 1,000 population, 
instead of which it was 64 or nearly as high as for 
all England. It is possible that all the calculations 
are too high, as the medical officer states that there 
had probably been an increase of population amount- 
ing to 1,664, which would reduce the death-rate to 
16-34. The death-rate varied in the different parishes 
enormously ; thus in Natching, with a population of 
626 in 1 87 1, there were only five deaths, or at the 
extraordinarily low rate of 7*99 per 1,000, whilst in 
Nettswell, with 333 inhabitants, it was 27 per 1,000. 
Of course these figures for such small districts can- 
not be considered as even approximative for a series 
of years, for a few deaths ifrom scarlet fever, or ad- 
ditional deaths from non-epidemic causes, would 
enormously raise the rate. It is, however, a singular 
thing that so small a mortality could have occurred 
amongst more than 600 persons. In the somewhat 
notorious Theydon Bois the death-rate was 20*28 
per 1,000, which included the largest number of 
deaths from marasmus and atrophy in any parish of 
the union. A note is appended to the causes of 
death, stating the difficulty which had been found in 
classifying the deaths under their proper headings. 
Thus one death was returned as having been caused 
by * whooping-cough, diarrhoea, and convulsions ; ' 
another by * typhoid, rheumatism, and tuberculosis,* 
etc. 

Mr. Fowler relates one singular case of non- 
closure of a cottage unfit for habitation. The reasons 
why it was not closed, although Mt is a disgrace to 
any civilised community,' are as follows: * The owner 
has only a life interest in the property, was receiving 
no rent for it, and was in fact a pauper in receipt of 
parish relief.' If the owner received no rent for it, 
how could he be damaged by the property being 
closed ? Mr. Fowler says that he has inspected 
numerous premises for overcrowding, the occurrence 
of infectious diseases, and other causes. He gives 
a good deal of consideration to the difficulties 
met with in preventing tlie spreading of epide- 
mic diseases, and the impossibility of en- 
forcing isolation, although in his district it was of 
considerable importance, as nearly every case of the 
kind was imported. He mentions a death which 
occurred from scarlet fever at Nazing in a family 
which had come from Stratford. Every effort was 
made to obtain the burial of the body in Nazing^ 
but without success, ' as the body was conveyed in 
an open hired cart to Stratford, a distance of fourteen 
miles, and the rest of the family, some of them still 
ill with the disease, travelled in the ordinary way by 
a hired fly and by rail to their home at Stratford.' 
He also alludes to the spreading of infectious dis- 
eases at schools, and mentions several efforts, partly 
successful, to obtain the closing of the national and 
other public schools when epidemic disease was pre- 
valent in their neighbourhood. 



At Banbury the police have seized the goods of a num- 
ber of persons who refused to pay fines imposed under the 
Vaccination Act. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday f jfuw I. 

THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS BILL. 

A PROPOSAL by Mr. Cowper-Temple to prohibit the 
Enclosure of Suburban Commons was negatived by 135 to 
41, after which Mr. Stanton proposed that when it is pro- 
posed to enclose any common witiiin six miles of any village 
or villages, containing in the aggregate not less than 5,000 
inhabitants, notice shall be given to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. Cross objected chiefly because of the diffi- 
culty of defining the boundary of any such district. After 
some discussion it was rejected by 79 to 55 ; and a further 
proposal to give towns of 3,000 inhabitants the right to 
have notice of enclosure was defeated by 64 to 46. 

The next debatable point which arose was on Clause 
12, where Mr. Shaw Lefevre moved that the assent of one- 
half instead of two-thirds of the commoners shall be suf- 
ficient to authorise the application for a regulation, but he 
was defeated by 74 to 43. 

On the same clause, Mr. Shaw Lefevre moved an 
amendment giving the Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons, to which these schemes are to be submitted, 
power to make modifications in them. It was negatived 
by 99 to 56. On arriving at Clause 18, the committee was 
adjoumod until June 8. 
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BAD MEAT. 

• Robert Gutteridge, butcher, of Wainfieet, Lin- 
colnshire, was summoned by the Commissioners of Sewers 
for sending the carcase of a sheep to Mr. Jeffreys, a sales- 
man in the New Meat Market, for sale, the same being 
diseased and unfit for food. The charge having been sub- 
stantiated by evidence, Alderman Stone fined the defend- 
ant 5/., and three guineas costs. 

MILK ADULTERATION. 

Frederick Reynolds, of Lincoln, was charged with 
filing adulterated milk. Dr. Harrison, the analyst, re- 
ported that to eighty-six parts of milk there were fourteen 
parts of water. Defendant said he sold the milk just as he 
received it. llie Bench fined the defendant 40Lr. including 
costs, or one month's imprisonment. They recommended 
him in future to obtain a warranty when he purchased the 
milk, then he would be perfectly exempt. 

COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 1872. 

At the Bristol Police-court on the 30th ult. the magis- 
trates dealt with the first case that has been brought before 
them under the provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872. It had reference to the terrible explosion at 
the Bedminster Collieries in April last. Mr. John Ryan 
Bennett, son of the proprietor, was i^ummoned at the 
instance of Mr. Lionel Brough, her Majesty's inspector of 
mines for the district, for having neglected to maintain 
an adequate amount of ventilation in the Dean Lane Pit of 
Bedminster Collieries, of which he is the certificated 
manager. Mr. Bennett pleaded guilty, but urged in miti- 
gation that at the time 01 the fatal explosion he had for a 
period of eighteen months been engaged in completing an 
enlarged system of ventilation, but delay had been caused 
by the hardness of the ground through which they were 
driving the second wind way. He admitted the pressure 
of air was not so full as he had wished, but it was entirely 
owing to the difficulties he had named. Mr. Brough did 
not press for the full penalty of 20/., and the Court inflicted 
a fine of 5/. and costs. • 



MARKET POWERS. 
The Court of Appeal from. Inferior Courts on May ao 
had before it the case of CoUyer v. North. This case 
raised a short point as to the effect of the Rochdale Market 
Act, 1822. By that Act, any one selling in the town of 
Rochdale on market days anywhere but in the market- 
place, any fish, meat, poultry, etc., is liable to a penalty. 
The respondent had been summoned for selling herrings in 
a part of the town not the market-place. The part of the 
town in which the herrings were sold was not built 
when the Act was passed. The justices being of opiDion 
that the Act only referred to the town as it was when the 
Act was passed, dismissed the summons. The Couit 
thought that the intention of the Legislature as expressed 
in the Act was that the expression, the town of Rocfadale, 
should not be limited to the town as it was at the time of 
the passing of the Act, but should be applied to the town 
as it might be extended or increased, and they accordioglj 
remitted the case to the Justices. 

THE DEPOSIT OF REFUSE. 
Corporation of Scarborough v. Scarborough Urmn.— 
The corporation had been convicted of an offence under 
the 91st section of the Public Health Act, 1875. It ap- 
peared that they contracted to sell the ashes and refuse of 
Scarborough for manure to six farmers who lived at Sey- 
mour, a village at a short distance from Scarborough. 
They delivered the refuse to the farmers at a field at Sey- 
mour which adjoined the high road. The field was no* in 
their occupation. The refuse was tipped from carts into 
the field, this process of tipping being instantaneons. The 
corporation bound the fanners by contract to cover up the 
refuse or remove it, so as to prevent it being a nuisance. 
It was proved that the deposit of refiise was a nuisance 
and injurious to health, and that it was so the moment it 
was tipped. The justices made an order that the corpora- 
tion should discontinue and abate the nuisance. The Court 
held that the order to discontinue was right, but that as the 
refuse when tipped was on a field which was not in the occu- 
pation of the corporation, and which they had no power to 
enter for the purpose of abating the nuisance, the order ts> 
abate was wrong. 

RAILWAYS AND THE CATTLE DISEASE 
Before the Buckrose (East Riding) bench of magis- 
trates at Norton, the North-Eastem Railway Company 
were chained with contravening the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act and the subsequent 
Orders in Council with respect to theconve3rance of cattle; 
and as foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, and the 
scab all exist in the district, the case excited some intcrc^ 
The specific charge against the company was that they did 
neglect to clean and disinfect two loading pens bcfoie 
twelve o'clock at noon on April 25. The Orders in 
Council provide that loading pens shall not be used before 
being thoroughly cleansed and disinfected in a cataia 
manner after cattle had been in them, and Captaia 
Tennant, the Government inspector, had found two of t^^ 
company's pens inefficiently cleaned on the abore dij. 
The Treasury did not wish to press the case unduly, aw 
Mr. Brown, for the company, admitted that they were *in 
part guilty,* the officials, through a great pressure of baa- 
ness on the day in question, having only cleansed the 
bottoms, and not the posts and rails of the pen. Ik 
penalty incurred was 20/., but a fine of 2/. and costs, 
5/. 4f. ^d.J only was inflicted. 

THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
At Mariborough Street, Mr. Napier, on behalf of t*w 
Metropolitan Board of Works, attended before Mr. 
Newton to apply for the removal of the inmates of .Vc. 
13a, Parkside, Knightsbridge, under the provisions of tx 
Metropolitan Building Act. He stated that the applicin:« 
was founded on the 8oth section of the Act, which p« 
power to the magistrate to make an order for rem<n:a. oJ 
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inmates from dangerous structures if he were satisfied the 
certificate of the district surveyor was correct, and that it 
was expedient for the safety of the inmates that they 
should be so removed. Mr. Legg, the district surveyor, 
who had certified, said he believed the owner of the house 
was quite wrilling to comply with the notices that had been 
served requiring certain works to be done at Nos. 13 and 
13a, Parkside. The occupier had received notice of this 
application and that the carrying out of the works at 
No. 13 would render it unsafe for the occupants of No. 13a 
to remain in the house. Mr. Napier stated that though 
the explanation was ex parte^ the occupier had received 
notice firom Mr. Legg to attend if he thought fit. Mr. 
Newton said he was satisfied with the correctness of the 
certificate, and made the order as provided by the Act. . 

FEVER-POISONING IN ISLINGTON. 

Dr. Danford Thomas, deputy coroner, held an 
inquest, at the parish inquest -room, Islington, on the body 
of Charles Gray, aged five years, who had died from 
typhoid fever. This being the first death firom fever- 
poisoning brought under the notice of the coroner in the 
district this summer, much popular interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. The child was living with his grand- 
mother, who had adopted him. He attended the infant 
school of the Sacred Heart, and was brought home sick 
on Tuesday forenoon. Dr. H. F. Bums, HoUoway Road, 
deposed that the deceased was brought to him ill on 
Tuesday night. He thought he had a fever coming on, 
xuid treated him accordingly. He visited die child next 
morning, and found him dying, or in a state of great 
exhaustion, due to excessive vomiting and purging. Death 
took place about ten A.M. From the symptoms during 
life, and the post mortem examination. Dr. Bums thought 
deceased had died from typhoid fever. The schools 
attended by the deceased were not, in his opinion, in a satis- 
factory sanitary condition. The jury returned a verdict of 
'Death from typho-enteric fever,' and desired to draw the 
attention of the authorities to the medical evidence as to 
the unhealthy nature of the school to which deceased had 
been sent 

HOW SMALL-POX IS PROPAGATED. 
At the borough court, Bolton, Bridget Edge, of Bark 
Street, and Mary Daley, were charged under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, ^^^ exposing certain bedding which 
had been previously exposed to infection from small-pox. 
The defendants pleaded guilty.— The Town Clerk (R. G. 
Hinnelly Esq.), who prosecuted, stated that the case was 
brought under the Public Health Act, and the circum- 
stances were these: Bridget Edge occupied a house at 152, 
Bark Street, where she resided with her brothers ; the other 
defendant residing at Doffcocker, and being a washerwoman 
employed by Edge. On May 24 last, a man named James 
Mclntyre was suffering in Edge's house from small-pox, and 
he died on that day. From information which the inspec- 
tor of nuisances, Mr. Marshall, obtained, it was ascertained 
that the flocks of the bedding upon which the man died 
were thrown into an ashpit in the yard of the house in 
Bark Street. The ashpit was used in conunon for Edge's 
house and those adjoining. On going to the premises it 
was found that the ashpit door was open to the street, so 
that there was a clear exposure of infectious material in- 
jurious to the public health. It was well-known in the 
town that the corporation had provided means for the 
disinfecting of bedding. The medical officer of health had 
from time to time, and was now, wherever small-pox oc- 
curred, distributing handbills cautioning the public as to 
what should be done in cases of infectious disease, so that 
there could be no excuse for such a careless and wicked act. 
He need not point out that anyone going along Bark Street 
would have been liable to catch the disease &om bedding 
of that kind being exposed. Small-pox was now becoming 
very/ prevalent, and it behoved them to take the greatest 
precaution for preventing its spread. Therefore he must 
a.sk the bench, notwithstanding that the defendants had 



pleaded guilty, to make an example by inflicting such a 
penalty as would be a warning to others. Defendants 
pleaded ignorance, but the bench considered the case a 
serious one. They fined Edge 2ar. and costs, with the 
alternative of 14 days' imprisonment, and dismissed Daley. 

ALTERATION OF STREET LEVEL FOR 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Exchequer Division on May 24 had before it the 
case of Sir R, Baker v. Vestry of St. Maryleboru. The 
action was brought to recover 250/. for damages to the 
plaintiff's house in Christ Church Buildings, Lisson Grove. 
The plaintiff is tenant for life, and Mr. Smith said he 
admitted the street was raised some eight feet, pursuant to 
two local Acts of George III. This had blocked up the 
whole ground -floor and the doorway, and the latter had. to 
be rebuilt and windows put in. Notice had been given to 
the defendants under section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act, 
but they had refused to summon a jury within twenty-one 
days. Apparently this case was governed by the case of 
Ferrar v. The Commissioners of Severs in London^ which 
was reversed on appeal. But there was a distinction 
between this case and that. There it was held there 
could be no compensation unless the plaintiff had a ground 
of action, or the defendants had committed a trespass. — 
Sir H. James said the point was that the defendants, under 
their local Acts, 35 and 57 George III., were enabled and 
justified in raising the road. There was no compensation or 
right of action given by those statutes. Section 68 of the 
Lands Clauses Act was not incorporated, and if it were what 
was done was no tort. — Mr. Smith said he contended the 
case was governed by the Metropolitan Management Act 
(18 and 19 Vict., c 120), which superseded the two local 
Acts. That Act gave powers to the Vestry to purchase 
easements or rights in and over land. The defendants 
must pay if they took an easement, as ancient lights or a 
right of way. Under the Lands Clauses Act, compensa- 
tion was to be made for any land taken under an agree- 
ment. That Act, he submitted, was incorporated with the 
Metropolitan Management Act, except sections 16 to 68, 
which related to. compulsory purchase. He maintained 
the plaintiff came within the earlier sections 6-15, of 
the Lands Clauses Act. The power to raise and level 
roads did not mean that the Vestries should not pay for it. 
If that were so, it would be most unjust. — Baron Bram- 
well : Our judgment must be for the defendants. Mr. 
Smith admits that the case is governed by • Ferraris 
Case,' unless he can distinguish between the two. He 
has attempted to do so, but he was evidently hampered 
during the course of the argument by the difficulty he 
had to contend with. His argument was that the 
Metropolitan Management Act repeals, or rather supersedes, 
the two local Acts. He contends that section 150 and 
following of that Act contain the qualification which is 
necessary to his argument. I am of opinion that it is not 
so. The section, on the contrary, I think, means that the 
defendants may either take the land they require, or they 
may acquire the easement. Here they do not choose to 
pay for the land, so that, in fact, the plaintiff's easement 
IS not gone, though his enjoyment of it is doubtless 
diminished. Again, if section 150 were applicable to the 
present case, I do not see whence any compulsory powers 
could be obtained for carrying out its provisions, for section 
68 of the Lands Clauses Act is not incorporated. Then 
Mr. Smith says that the defendants can make an agree- 
ment, and that such an agreement is made here. But it is 
clear there was none, and that the defendants have the 
same right under the Metropolitan Management Act as 
they had under the private Acts of George III., so that, 
if they had a right to take a person's land under the old 
Acts, they have the same right now. — Baron Cleasby : I 
come to the same conclusion on the facts. I admit, in the 
present condition of the law, it is disagreeable to think the 
plaintiff has no redress. The earHer statutes did not con- 
template such an act as this, which takes away the property 
of another person. The statement of the facts prevents 
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one dealing with the case in any other way. The de- 
fendants were entitled to do the acts complained of. As 
to the other question, as to the condition of the law in 
respect of claims for compensation, which may bring the 
act done within the class of acts contemplated, when a 
right or an easement is taken, the only claim which can be 
enforced, as the law stands, is one arising where an agree- 
ment exists. — Baron Huddleston said : I regret much there 
are no means whereby the plaintiff can be entitled to com- 
pensation. It cannot be supposed that the Legislature in- 
tended that any board should be enabled, for the public 
benefit, to inflict serious injuries on persons like the 
plaintiff. If section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act had been 
incorporated in the Metropolitan Management Act, then 
justice would have been done. The stipulations of the 
local Acts might be all very well in the dajrs of George III., 
but they are hardly in keeping with the scope of modem 
Acts. The ruling of the Exchequer Chamber cannot now 
be questioned. Section 68 does not come into operation, 
and compensation is excluded. 



BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 
Legal Proceedings : Evidence. 
1876. Witney v. Wycombe C/>iw«.—* Public Health* 
Act. — ' Special ' Expenses. — A well, constructed by pri- 
vate individuals for public use, repaired by the locsd au- 
thority. — Held that the evidence justified the enforcement 
of the precept 40 J. P., 149. 

Legal Proceedings : Justices. 

1875. Harrison ex parte, — Alleged default by two 
sanitary authorities ; a third party prosecutes H., and four 
justices, two of them being chairmen of the sanitary au- 
thorities concerned, convict him. Conviction quashed on 
the ground of interest in one of the chairmen. W. N. 
1876, p. 4 : Reg, V. Mycrs^ 34 L. T., 247. 

Interpretation of Statutes. 

1876. R^, V. Yorkshire W, J., J. 7.— Rate made on 
the day that an Act was repealed, various preliminaries 
having been gone through previously. — Rate held to be 
good. L. R., I Q. B. D., 220 : Elland v. Elland, 
40 J. P., 70. 

THE KEIGHLEY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
At the last meeting of the board of guardians a letter 
was read from the Local Government Board stating that 
unless the guardians within one week gave general direc- 
tions to the vaccination officer of the district to prosecute 
all defaulters, the Attorney-General will be instructed to 
apply to the Queen's Bench for a rule nisi for an attach- 
ment for contempt. The board, after a short discussion, 
adopted, by six votes against five, a reply stating that they 
had acted in accordance with the letter of the mandamus 
and the wishes of the ratepayers, and would leave the 
Local Government Board to take proceedings. 



^tbictos. 



Manuals of Health, published under the direction of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. — 
Personal Care of Health, by E. A. Parkes, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army 
Medical School, Netley. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
most fortunate in securing the services of the greatest au- 
thority on the laws of health for the preparation of the 
above manuaL It was the last work the author did, and was 
chiefly, if not entirely, written while he was confined to his 



room, during the illness which unhappily proved fiital He 
entered upon the subject with the greatest interest, and 
brought to it, as to everything else he undertook, the most 
scrupulous and careful attention. The result is a volume, 
small in size, but full of information and precepts of the 
highest value, a volume as superior to all other attempts of 
the kind as the writer himself was to all others in his own 
special line. All that affects the personal health of indi- 
viduals, and through them of communities, is touched upon, 
including the choice of a dwelling, its ventilation and 
cleansing, the water-supply, the disposal of sewage and 
refuse, food, drinks, exercise, etc. Where all is good it 1$ 
difficult to specify one section as more worthy of attention 
than another, but one point is treated of that is much and 
needlessly neglected, especially by our operative classes 
viz., proper selection and variation of food. The almost 
complete ignorance of the art of cooking and themill-hor^ 
routine that knows nothing but bread and bacon, beef and 
potatoes, when they can be procured, are sources of ex- 
travagance and insufficient nourishment that might very 
easily be rectified. A more extensive use of v^etablesofaU 
classes and the various leguminous and cereal meals woold 
greatly vary the ordinarily monotonous diet of our lower 
and middle classes. The use of oil, too, in cooking voold 
be palatable and cheap, whilst if skimmed milk and butter- 
milk were consumed by the people instead of the pigs, it 
would be for the benefit of all. Dr. Parkes especially in- 
sists on the value of oatmeal, both as a food and in the 
shape of thin gruel as a refreshing and invigorating drink. 
The stalwart men of the north are the best proof of its ex- 
cellence as an article of diet. When Dr. Johnson indulged 
the bitterness of his soul against the Scotch, by defining 
oats as *■ food for horses in England and men in Scotland,' 
a keen-witted Scot remarked, * And where will you find 
such horses and such men ? ' An excellent summary of 
facts as regards the use of alcohol is given, based on the 
admirable experiments made by Dr. Parkes at Nedey. 
Although himself practically an abstainer from stimulants, 
he had too much sense to strive to thrust teetotal views 
down the throat of every one, but he gives the aigaments 
for and against, and leaves it to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual to say when he exceeds. That this is the only true 
and lasting method of teaching temperance is obvious ; the 
people must in this, as in everjrthing else, be educated up, 
if the effect is to be enduring. In the excellent chapter 
headed, < Will men follow the Rules of Health ? ' the author 
says : ' What then is the good of laying down roles whidi 
the bulk of the people never have followed and never will? 
It must be confess«l that it is disheartening to see how 
little the great mass of men advance from age to age in 
this respect, but still, have we gone the right way to work? 
This phrase ** Be temperate in all things,'' is not really 
comprehensible without education and special knowledge of 
its full meaning. . . • May we not receive it as a sore 
principle that, when men are once convinced that a certain 
course will bring them a material good, they will eventually 
follow that course ; and if once the principles of health can 
become implanted and taught to each generation, the ten- 
dency to follow the guidance of those principles will grow 
by transmission and inheritance ? ' 

It is to be hoped that this little work may commasd an 
extensive circulation, as there is no one that will not be the 
wiser and better of its perusal, still more so should he act 
up to the precepts it contains. 



Proposed Sewerage at Urmston. By G. H. RoBEftTS, CE. 
Preston : Herald Office. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts, CK, has published a dioft 
report of the public inquiry which was held at Urmstoe 
with a view of affording the ratepayers and propoty 
owners there an opporttmity of considering a scheme which 
he has elaborated for the Barton Rural Sanitary Authority 
and which scheme was approved by them, we understand, 
unanimously. The report does not pretend to ezf^ain Mi- 
Roberts's system in detail, bat rather to preserve the altff- 
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cations which took place between the author of the new 
scheme and Mr. A. Taylor the Government Inspector. 
Instead of one main sewer, Mr. Roberts proposes to divide 
the town into sections, and convey the sewage to several 
small tanks placed at some suitable ^pots in the outskirts of 
the town. By thus dividing the sewers into short lengths, 
he maintains that the sewage will pass rapidly through 
them, and have no time to decompose — in other words, the 
sewage will have only a short distance to flow. He would 
thus also get rid of manholes, or at least, the necessity of 
ventilating ones, and would also abate the nuisance caused 
by the choking of sewers in times of heavy downpours of 
lain. 

As r^ards cost, Mr. Roberts holds that he could con- 
struct the necessary works for a sum of 2,000/., whereas 
with a long main sewer, and one large outlet the sum ex- 
pended would likely reach 10,000/., or even more. The 
sewage would first of all run into tanks, and after being 
purified by passing it through a filter bed, upon which lime 
is thrown, the water would pass away fairly pure. The 
standard would be a cubic foot of tank accommodation, or 
t\ gallons, for each individual, and he proposes to precipi- 
tate the sewage twice during the day. 

Mr. Roberts' idea certiunly deserves a trial, for if no- 
thing more can be said in its favour, it renders the district 
authorities able to cope with anv particular place in 
which an epidemic may have broken out, inasmu^ as 
they can disinfect that short sewer cheaply and speedily. 
At present, as was the case at Bristol, thegerms of mischief 
have access to the whole range of sewers.' The only ques- 
tion that arises after a study of Mr. Roberts' scheme is, 
whether or not it would be better to remove the sewage in 
some instances to various sewage farms on a small scale. It 
can hardly be possible to find a stream for the conveyance 
of- the effluent water at every point of the compass. We 
should be glad to hear that Mr. Roberts has been entrusted 
with some suitable town in order to test the soundness of 
his views, for they appear feasible, and are certainly most 
economicaL 
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All communications must bear the signature of the writer^ 
not necessarily for publication. 

AMBULANCE. 
{Totht Editor oftJie Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Can you or any of your readers kindly recom- 
mend me any particular make of ' carriage for conveyance 
of persons suffering from any infectious disorder ' for the 
use of one of my sanitary authorities ? 

E. West Symes, M.D. 

Skipton-in-Craven, June 3, 1876. 
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SANITARY CARBON. 

A NUMBER of experiments were made at Wandsworth 
during the sitting of the late Sanitary Conference, in order 
to demonstrate the powers of the material known as 
Sanitary Carbon, to deodorise and disinfect sewage, or 
effluent water. 

The material from which this special charcoal is manu- 
factured is the shale which overlies the formation of Kim- 
meridge clay, and is, as far as has been hitherto ascertained, 
peculiar to the Isle of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire. Although 
Ximmeridge clay is found in other parts of the country, 
the peculiar stratum of shale is only found in that locality, 
where it is generally known as ' Blackstone.' The shale 
itself is chiefly of marine formation, as an abundance of 



marine shells and fossils are found embedded in it, and its 
peculiar organic richness is probably due to the ' blubber ' 
of by-gone fishes and mammalia. These layers of animal 
shale crop up to the surface of the Kimmeridge clay. 

The inflammable nature of this deposit has been 
long known and the Blackstone is used by the poorer 
classes for fuel, but the volatile nature of the material, 
and the large amount of residual ash which it leaves, 
renders it of very little use for that purpose. Sevend 
attempts have at various times been made for the purpose 
of utilising this for oil distillation, and one was, until 
the discovery of petroleum oil in America, a commercial 
success, but it is only recently that its greatest value 
as a material for illuminating gas was discovered and 
commented upon in Ure's 'Dictionary of Science,' 
and also reported upon by Mr. Corbet Woodall, of 
the Phoenix Gasworks. Mr. Woodall estimates the gas 

£roducing power of one ton of shale to be 9,000 cubic feet, 
aving an illuminating power of 21*55 candles. This is 
equal to the average of Scotch cannel coal, whilst owing 
to the volatile nature of the shale products, the gas can be 
obtained from it in one half the time which coal requires. 
The great obstacle, however, which has hitherto existed to 
the use of this shale for gas manufacture is the fact that no 
commercial value had been attached to the coke refuse, 
aDd as it was utterly useless for fuel, it became a serious 
encumbrance to the gas factories where it was used. 

It has only recently been discovered, however, that this 
coke-refuse from the shale possessed the valuable proper- 
ties of defecation belonging to animal charcoal, to which 
it 'bears a close resemblance, both in its appearance and 
its chemical constituents. Animal charcoal consists of 
nitrogenised charcoal, silicide of iron, and phosphate or 
carbonate of lime ; whilst the shale-coke or gas-renise con- 
tain the same constituents, with the addition of some of the 
salts of alumina. The action of the sanitary carbon in 
abstracting mineral salts, metallic oxides, acetate, and 
nitrate of lead, is precisely the same as in animal char- 
coal. 

Experiments were made on the present occasion on 
Judson s dyes, red and black ink, aniline and anthracine 
dyes, indigo and other liquids in which the colours were 
ordinarily supposed to be fixed, and in each case the 
resulting liquid came through the filter in a pure, limpid 
and tasteless form. 

The chief and real practical value, however, of this 
material, in a sanitary point of view, is in the defecation of 
sewage and effluent water. The Company propose only 
to deal with the latter. To test this power, a quantity of 
raw sewage was pumped up from the Wandsworth main 
sewer, and passed through a small filter, two feet square, 
and in a short time the sewage water came through clear 
and odourless. 

According to analysis the sewage water after treatment 
by the company's process of filtration contains only 3*01 
grains of ammonia per gallon, this result being 1*47 
grains less than was 3aelded by another company's process. 
The effluents of raw sewage certainly give less albuminoid 
ammonia than is contained in the drinking waters of many 
gentlemen's houses and is £Eir purer t£m most of the 
London pumps. 

As this material is for disinfecting and deodorising pur- 
poses fully equal to animal charcoal, and can be obtained 
at about one third of the cost, the number of uses to which 
it can be applied are practically inexhaustible. The great 
cost of animal charcoal has hitherto been an insuperable 
obstacle to its more general use on a large scale in sanitary 
matters. This difficulty is now removed by the company, 
who have made certainly a great discovery in their trans- 
mutation of what was erstwhile a waste material which 
cumbered the earth, into an invaluable medium of sanita- 
tion, and developed at the same time a new branch of 
commerce. 

The company's offices are at 30, New Bridge Street^ 
London, £.C. 
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THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the ordinary meeting of the society, to be held by 
kind permission of the council of the Institution of CivU 
Engineers, at 25, Great George Street, Westminster, on 
W^nesday, the 21st instant, at 7 p.m., the following 
papers will be read : — * The Climate of Scarborough,' by 
Francis Shaw, F.M.S. ; 'Notice of Upward Currents 
during the formation and passage of Cumulus and Cumulo- 
stratus Clouds,' by Rev. Joseph Crompton, M.A., F.M.S.; 
' Suggestions on certain variations, annual and diurnal, in 
the relation of the Barometric Gradient to the Force of the 
Wind,' by Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A., F.M.S.; 
* Average Weekly Temperature of 30 years for Cardington,' 
by John McLaren, F.M.S. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OPFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Browne, David John, L.K.Q.C.P. IrcL, and L.M., L.R.CS. Irel., 
has been appointed Consulting Sanitary Officer to the London- 
derry Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Cuthbert, deceased. 

Dale, Mr. T. H., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for the 
Kineston-upon-HuU Urban Sanitary District. 

Hall, John Herbert Alderson, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer 
to the Bangor Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Williams, re- 
signed. 

Lewis, Mr. George, has been appointed Surveyor to the Corporation 
and Urban Sanitary Authority of Warwick, vice Pritchard, re- 
signed : 150/. a year, and a house. 

PvM, Af r. Joseph, nas been appointed Clerk to the Belper Rural 
Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. Geor^ Pym, deceased. 

Rbdgwav, Mr. W. B., has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances to the Long Eaton Urban Sanitary Authority, vice 
Whittaker, resigned. 

Sharp, Mr. Joe, has been appointed^ Clerk to the Kirkburton Urban 
Sanitary Authoritv, Yorkshire, vice Parkin. 

ToZBR, Mr. William, nas been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances to the Gillingham Urban Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 

Abbrdarb Urban Sanitary Authority. Principal Surveyor and 
Engineer : 300/. per ann. Application, sand insL, to R. Orton 
Gery, Esq., Clerk. 

Bracklby Rural, combinbd with several other Rural and 
Urban Sanitary Districts. Medical Officer of Health. 
700/. per annum. Application 17th instant, to the Chairman of 
the Central Committee of Delegates, under cover to W. Tomalin, 
Clerk to the Committee, 96, St. Giles Street, Northampton. 

Braintrbb Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer for 
the Finchingfield Sub-District, voL per annum. Application, 
X7th instant, to Frederick Smoothy, Clerk to the Authority. 

Cheshire. Public Analyst xoo/. per annum, and 6r. per analjrsis. 
Application, aoth instant, to Charles W. Potts, Qerk of the peace, 
Cnester. 

Hove, Town and Urban Sanitary District of. Chief Surveyor : 

100/. per ann. Application, 19th inst, to the Town Clerk, 'Ii)wn 
lall. Hove. 
Lincoln, City op, and Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor : 

300/. per annum. Application, 14th instant, to J. T. Tweed, Town 

Clerk, or H. K. Hcbb, Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Lower Darwen Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor. 
Mansfield Union and Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk xoo/. 

per ann., and such annual sum as may be awarded. Application, 

X4th insL, to W. E. Goodacre, Clerk. 
Stourbridge Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 

Health : so/, per annum. Application, 20th instant, to John 

Taylor, Clerk to the Authority. 
SwANAGE Urban Sanitary Authority. Surveyor and Inspector. 
York Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health: 

150/. per annum. Application to Henry Brearey, Clerk to the 

Authority. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

x6a Preservation of food. Edward Griffith Brewer, Chancery Lane, 
London. — A communication from Jean Claude Antotne 
ChaneL 

353. Water-closets. Thomas Smith, Bannockbum, N.B. 

94a Gas burners. George Bray, Leeds. 

XX7X. Heating, etc, metal plates. Richard James Hutchings, Tre- 
foresL 



Z783. A new or improved method for the manufiuture of gas and 
fuel from nee husk.s. Jan Anthony Mullet, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

i8xx. Improvements in or applicable • to steam boiltt and odicr for- 
naces for consuming smoke, also partly applicable to the 
manufacture of gas, to ventUatii^ mines, and for utilisiii{ 
and purifying noxious vapours ana gasesi and renderiac the 
same innocuous and non-explosive. Francis Erddne, Man- 
chester. 

1835. Improvements in life and other boats. Fran9ois MaroeDus Dc» 
latre, Strand, London. 

1891. Improvements in filtering or purifying water, and in the appa- 
ratus employed therein. John Baiiy Denton, Whitehall 
Place, London. 

1893. Improvements in the treatment or purification of sewage and 
other matters, and in the preparation of agen^ to be used ia 
such treatment, some of which are also applicable to other 
purposes. Christopher Rawson. Victoria Chambers, Laodon, 
and John William Slater, Tamworth Terrace, London 

1739. Portable bath tubs. John Garrett Tongue, Southampton Boild- 
ings. Chancery Lane, London. — A communicarion fram 
Arnold Seligsberg. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3898. Appliances for the prevention of sea sickncaw. J. H. Brova, 
Brighton. 
A number of wells filled with water and communicating with one 
another are placed on board the ship or on the vehicle. P i*to«tt 
within the wells. Cabin or platform horizontally suspended on pistoas 
or piston-rods. 

39x7. American stoves. R. Dobbie and P. Forbes, Glasgow. 

This invention consists in constructing a grating in the dic ckof the 
fireplace next the oven, so as to leave a hollow air spnoe bttweea 
the two, through which grating the heat from the fire radiates direalr 
on t(fthe oven ; an aperture being formed in the bottom of the ban, 
through which the ashes are allowed to fall freely into the ashboi. 
The ordinary complicated under flues and back, uid in some cas» 
the damper, are dbpensed with, and the flue carried over the oven 
and down to the bottom nde, then up by a flue formed in the stone 
back of the range. 

3938. Dietetic foods. C. Morfit, Baltimore. 

The invention consists in the use of cow's or goat's milk c on d riwfd 
by evaporation in combination with the flount and meals of wheat, rye, 
oats, maize, rice, millet, peas, beans, and lentils, singly or intermized 
in pairs or greater numbers amon^ themselves or with gluten, fcr the 
manufacture of a complete dietetic food. 

3947. Preserving meats. A. V. Newton, Chancery Lane. 

The invention consists in subjecting the meat, after it has beea 
exposed to preserving processes, to a neavy pressure, and packing 
and hermetically sealing the so compressed meat in pa ck ages or 
boxes 



NOTES, QIJEBIES, AND BEPIsIES. 

SPARE THE IVY. 
The Sanitarian says : The English ivy, growing over the waBs rf 
a building, instead of promoting dampness, as many persons suppose, 
is said to be a remedy for it ; and it ts mentioned as a fact, that hi a 
room where damp had prevailed for a length of time, the aflTectedpam 
inside had become dry when ivy had grown up to cover up the oppo- 
site exterior side. The close, overhanging pendant leaves pccvent the 
rain or moisture from penetrating the waU. Beauty and utilitya ia 
this case, go hand in hand. 

WHITEWASH. 
The following recipe for whitewash is recommended by the AsMri- 
can Treasury Department to all lighthouse keepen, and is though: 
the best for all out-buildings of wood, brick, or stone : Slake abotf 
half a bushel of unslaked lime with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it, and add a peck of salt dissolved^ 
warm water, three pounds of ground rice put into b<nlin^ water aad 
boiled to a thin paste, one half-pound of powdered Spamsh whi^^ 
and one pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water ; mix them vefi 
together, and let the mixture stand for several days. Keep the vasa 
thus prepared in a kettle or portable furnace, and when used pot tt on 
as hot as possible, with either painters' or whitewash brushes. 



Reformed Funerals, upon the Earth to Earth 

principle, as advocated in the Tinus^ and dispensing with all proce*- 
sion. Explanatory pamphlet, with list of chanres, gratis on appiKa- 
tion. -LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, Nol a » — ««** 
Place, Strand, W.C. Patent Earth to Earth Coffins. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record m pmdIisAid every Satmrday 
inf, and may be ordered direct from the PmbtisJUrt, Amnmal 
Subscription t 171. 4//. ;/rte by post, 191. 6f/. 

Reading Covers to hold xa numbers of The SakITAST RE- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had direct from the 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, price y. each. 
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ON THE IBCPOBTANCti OF STUDYING 
TEMPEBAMENTS.* 

BY SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician and Lecturer on Medicine, Gay's Hospital. 

On being requested a short time ago to give a 
lecture before your society (of whose existence I am 
bound to admit I was until then in ignorance), I was 
led at once to consent on observing the words of 
your motto, ' Prevention is better than cure.* I saw 
in this motto the germ of a principle which, if de- 
veloped by an active society, might grow and fructify 
in every sphere of life. I am ignorant of their 
origin, but these words convey to my mind one of 
the most profound and important of doctrines, since 
they are applicable to man's being, whether he be 
treated physically, morally, or socially. They are as 
^miliar in our mouths as household words, but 
perhaps there are none less acted upon, the masses 
of people and the ignorant never rising to a due con- 
ception of their meaning. The object conveyed in 
these words is the very highest at which the 
physician can aim ; they interpret the thought of the 
best men in the medical profession when they 
attempt to frame a true doctrine of disease and its 
rational treatment. A society with such a motto is 
at once setting itself against (Quackery, for the word 
* prevention ' is put as it were m opposition to ' cure,' 
and the idea of cure lies at the bottom of all quack 
systems. They are all alike in this, that they do 
nothing else, and profess to do nothing else, than 
cure existing ailments, that is, to give a remedy for 
the alleviation of some present trouble. Now, as the 
tendency to quackery is in proportion to ignorance, 
it is clear thjsit the idea of * cure ' is low-bom and 
common-place, whereas the sentiment expressed in 
your motto is significant of a higher intellectual ad- 
vancement. To perform a charm by words of in- 
cantation over a sick man is the act of a savage, and 
pouring a few drops of medicated fluid into his 
mouth betokens only too often an equally ignorant 
and debased mental condition* A rational system 
of treatment, founded on natural methods, and 
necessarily requiring time, comes only with culture 
and enlightenment 

I take it, however, that nearly all public work 
which has been rationally attempted for the health 
of the community by societies like this has had 
reference to the removal or avoidance of those 
deleterious influences which produce specific diseases, 
and the object has been to prevent the occurrence or 
spread of the latter by improvements in drainage, 
ventilation, and in similar measures of the kind; 
but there is another class of diseases besides the 
specific, which are far more important for us to 
consider, viz. those which are slowly and insidiously 
affecting us by causes inherent within us, and by in- 
fluences which are continually surrounding us. 
There is, therefore, a natural primary division of 
^\se3S^ into two classes — the one in which our bodies 
are suddenly attacked from without by a subtle 
morbific agency, spreading its devastating effects 
over young and oid ; the other class in which the 
cause has its origin within us and the results are 
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more slowly brought about. The destruction in the 
one case is like what happens in the body politic, 
which, although compact and united, is overpowered 
by the superior strength of the enemy ; in the other 
case it resembles an internal decay arising from 
civil wars springing up in the midst of the 
community. An epidemic may now and then 
come upon us as a fearful scourge, and alarm 
us by its sudden fury, and by our futile 
attempts to ward off its blows ; but the mortality 
produced by it is nothing compared with that which 
is caused by consimiption, bronchitis, apoplexy, or 
liver disease. It is therefore equally important to 
endeavour to discover under what circumstances 
these common diseases are produced and by what 
means they can best be averted. Now in this 
attempt we have to consider the nature or tempera- 
ment of the individual to be acted upon as well as 
the circumstances surrounding him which are prone 
to be injurious ; and if a morbid condition or 
derangement of the system is set up we call that * the 
disease.' Most of these derangements or maladies 
derive their name from the manifest disturbance of 
some particular organ, and we are accustomed to 
say that the seat of the disease is situated there ; 
but we often mean nothing more than the derange- 
ment is most conspicuous at that particular spot. 
It has been said that life rests upon a tripod, this 
being composed of three vital organs, the brain, the 
lungs, and the heart, and that if one of these fail the 
superstructure falls. This, no doubt, is true, it con- 
tains a self-evident fact, but the mode in which the 
statement is generally regarded carries with it an 
error which we should endeavour to eradicate. It 
seems to imply that the body may be otherwise sound 
and yet one organ be at fault ; this is a most unlikely 
occurrence, and as a matter of fact only exceptionally 
true. In most instances when we speak of disease 
of an organ we imply either that that organ is the 
one selected on which the morbid change going on 
through the body is more particularly concentrated, 
or merely that the disturbance therein is more 
evident to us ; so we say that through that particular 
organ the animal machinery is arrested. For 
example there are the so-called fatty degenerations 
where the whole body undergoes decay by a partial 
change into adipose matter, but since life depends 
upon the integnty of the muscle of the heart rather 
than upon the muscles of other parts of the body, 
the patient in such a case is said to die of disease of 
the heart There are many other similar morbid 
states which affect the whole body, some of which 
we name fibroid, others lardaceous, and so on ; and it 
is often, as far as we can tell, a mere accident whether 
the liver, kidney, or other organ should be the chief 
sufferer and so conduce to the more striking sym- 
ptoms. In that very conmion form of malady known 
as Bright's disease, the popular view is that it is an 
affection of the kidneys only, but medical men know 
that disease of the blood-vessels is one of its constant 
concomitants owing to the want of purification of the 
blood, consequently the symptoms attending it have 
often no relation to the kidney at all but simply to 
the decay of these vessels. A rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, styled apoplexy, with its resulting 
paralysis, is a most frequent termination of Bright's 
disease ; there is also a form of sudden blindness 
due to the rupture of a small vessel in the retina, 
which is also a very frequent symptom of this 
Morbus Brightii. You will see, therefore, that 
apoplexy, or the pouring-out of blood on the brain 
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from the rupture of a blood-vessel| is, in reality, much 
more a kidney disease than a brain disease ; in fact 
apoplexy and the paralysis which follows are not 
diseases of the brain at all ; the organ being perfectly 
healthy before it was oppressed by the blood. I know 
they are to be found in the Registrar-General's list 
amongst nervous diseases, but they really belong to 
the vascular system and are secondary in many 
instances to disease of the kidneys. You will 
clearly see that a man may be said to die of disease 
of the brain when this organ up to the time when 
it became injured was perfectly healthy. There 
is no more brain disease in a person dying of 
apoplexy than there is in the individual who 
is knocked down in the street and a cart-wheel goes 
over his head. In the latter case you could only 
have prevented his death by guarding him against 
the injury ; and in the case of apoplexy, in the same 
way, your only action could be by preventing the 
occurrence of those conditions which shall end in 
overwhelming or destroying a healthy organ. I 
might give you many other illustrations showing, 
that although the marked symptoms and death may 
arise from implication of some particular organ, yet 
the antecedent causes are of a more general kind, 
and are to be averted not so much by attention to 
one part of the body as to a consideration of the 
health of the whole frame. There is, therefore, much 
good work to be done by those who may not have 
any profound medical knowledge, but may yet learn 
how to direct others in the path of health, that they 
may never require this special treatment and atten- 
tion at the hands of the skilled physician. 

I do not deny that there are special causes in 
operation which may involve the integrity of one 
organ alone, just as a good watch may stop from a 
breaking of a spring, but the chances are that when 
one part of the machine gives way the other parts 
are also worn, or that the apparatus, as a whole, is 
rusty. 

Now, on being asked to give a lecture before this 
Society, and thinking of its aims in the prevention of 
disease (for this I apprehend is its object), I thought 
it would be useful to direct attention to the necessity 
of considering individual temperaments and the 
proneness of persons to one disease rather than 
another. In considering the question it occurred to 
me that although there might be founders of this 
Society who clearly saw their object and the meaning 
of their motto in all its comprehensiveness, yet that 
there might be others who had not given sufficient 
thought to it, and who might in consequence like the 
ground made still more clear for them. Aldiough, 
therefore, I am delaying the question which I more 
especially have in hand, I think it will not be unwise 
to develop the subject further, as I first opened it to 
you, and which you will more fully understand now 
by the illustrations which I have given. 

The very institution of a society like this implies 
that it was needed, and that the public required 
enlightenment Now, what is the popular notion 
about disease and the relation of the medical man to 
the community? Why apparently this — that we 
poor human beings are subject to our frailties, to 
our various pains and aches and troubles, and we 
have doctors to go to for relief. The popular belief 
is, that if a particular part of the body is deranged, 
all else being right, a dos6 of physic may remedy 
it ; or that when a pefton dies suddenly from stoppage 
of the heart's action, or the rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the brain, death occurs in the midst of health. 



Now, both ideas are as absurd as to suppose that 
when a pipe bursts in your house, and the water or 
gas escapes, it was previously perfectly sound; 
you know that it must have been undergoing decay 
for some time before the rupture. So with nuoy 
other morbid conditions ; a fatal obstruction in the 
intestines is frequently put down to indigestible food, 
but I never made a post mortem examination of a 
case of the kind where the cause was not of a most 
chronic nature. If disease came upon us suddenly 
in the midst of health, 'prevention better than cure' 
would have no practical significance. It may be, 
that we are often unaware of chronic changes gomg 
on within us, but, nevertheless, the slow and insidious 
nature of all maladies is the important fact to take 
into account. Hippocrates, the father of medicine^ 
had ascertained this when he said : ' Diseases do not 
fall upon men instantaneously, but being collected 
by slow degrees they explode with accumulated 
force.* 

I may show what I mean by analogy, and when 
I take one natural fact to illustrate another I believe 
I do more than simply afford an explanation, for all 
the phenomena belonging to man, beii^ under the 
operation of the same laws, have a natural relation- 
ship. I should say that to my medical mind it is as 
difncult to understand a healthy person dying of 
apoplexy, as it would be for the moralist to believe 
that a man who had led the strictest life of probity 
should suddenly become a thief, or that a happy, con- 
tented people should suddenly break out in revolutioiL 
The s^ds of decay may not have been observed, a 
man's character may have been deceptive, and a 
people under the strong arm of despotism may ha^^e 
assumed a peaceful attitude ; but, nevertheless, the 
slumbering, mouldering fire was there, ready at any 
moment to break into a confiagratioiL 

I need not illustrate this further, but I assure yoo 
that the higher the study of medicine lias reached, 
the more is this idea seized — ^that a true knowledge of 
disease, or as we say of pathology, is to be gained 
from a recognition of the slow changes going on in 
the body, and an attempt to discover the causes 
which bring them about. The true workers in my 
profession are making this their aim — ^they ask, for 
example, what are the circumstances which induce 
consumption, so that it may be prevented, and they 
ask the same of heart disease or Uver disease ; vith 
these views what do they consider their relation to 
the public to be? I should say that they regard 
themselves as the custodians of the public health ; in 
order to observe the character and peculiarities of 
those under their charge, to watch their surroundings, 
to judge whether these are operating for good or for 
evil, and then to advise accordingly. 

This would seem common-sense ; but, as a matter 
of fact, such an attempt to advise on the part of the 
medical man would be regarded as highly quixocc 
and any physician who tried to practise it would stan? 
for his pains. The community at large know nothing 
of what I have been saying, and therefore the xnorc 
need of your society ; sdl they know is, they get i£ 
and they wish to be relieved or cured. The patiefit 
has liver or stomach trouble, palpitation, pain ic 
some part of the body, or headache ; if good advxe 
be offered him as to the cause and prevention of these 
symptoms it is rejected, and he goes from door to doir 
until he Ands some one, who, to use his own words, 
thoroughly understands his complaints, and will tre^ 
his symptoms, giving him something for his stomi<^ 
something else for his liver, something to relieve h;^ 
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depression, and something else .to make him sleep. 
This highly popular and vulgar view of disease and 
its treatment is well illustrated by the style of all 
quack books and advertisements ; the writers of these 
know only too well what are the immediate needs of 
sickly people, they describe very accurately the de- 
pression which is felt on rising of a morning, the 
want of appetite, and the general feeling of lassitude, 
or they enter upon the direful effects of the bile or the 
spasms or the wind, as if these were three spirits that 
were to be exorcised. Symptoms are felt and a 
remedy is offered, and all quackery depends upon 
this, that there are special medicines for special 
ailments. But to study the human frame, its 
mechanism, and its working, to see how it may 
be deranged, and how these derangements may 
be obviated, is utterly opposed to this spirit of 
quackery. * Prevention better than cure' is its 
antidote. I might say that the same notions which 
pervade the vulgar mind, when people credit 
the statements of ouack advertisements, and then 
swallow the pills and rub in the ointment, exist also 
amongst the better classes, when they peruse with 
satisfaction some book on medicine containing a 
system which may be grandly styled by the name of 
some apathy' or other J but in spirit it is the same, 
for its foundation rests on a system of cure, and 
even the regularly cjualified men, I am sorry to say, 
have often never raised themselves to the true height 
which their position demands. What do I see daily, 
and I do not exaggerate the picture ? A lady, naturally 
weak-minded, and of no occupation, drifts by her 
mode of life into a bad state of health ; she seeks 
advice, and if that which is offered to her do not 
accord with her own fancies, she discards it until she 
finds the man of her choice, who will undertake to 
relieve her of her thousand ailments, and the foUow- 
ing is the course pursued: On waking in the morning 
she has administered to her a little rum and milk, 
mark! it is always ' a little ; ' on rising she may per- 
haps have a cup of tea; but if she cannot take it, it 
is not her fault, for it is so often rejected ; conse- 
quently, about eleven she has a glass of sherry (if a 
man or woman talks to me about their feeling at 
eleven o'clock, I read the whole of their history). 
Soon after, the doctor comes in, and gives her Uie 
first subcutaneous injection of morphia to relieve 
that dreadful neuralgia ; at one o'clock she has a 
sloppy luncheon with some champagne or a little 
cold brandy and water, or rather a little whisky, 
•which has superseded brandy as the favourite drink 
rand if * a little ' and ' cold,* it cannot do any harm). 
She soon afterwards takes her tonic or stimulating 
mixture, and has a little nap ; her friends then come 
in, and she drinks several cups of tea ; at dinner 
she eats most sparingly, and that of some made dish, 
but never refuses any amount of wine which is 
offered her. It is now time for the neuralgia to re- 
turn, and the doctor to enter with his syringe ; and 
of the good effect of this morphia dose no one has 
any doubt, for she becomes brighter, conversational, 
and, as midnight approaches, quite herself. She 
goes to bed, not forgetting to take her dose of chloral, 
or she would never sleep. She wakes in the morn- 
ing in utter depression, with a clammy tongue and 
utter loathing of food, headache, pain in the back, 
and other miseries ; the performance is again gone 
through, only the sedatives are increased in strength, 
and a few additional glasses of wine ordered, as the 
patient is getting so low. At the end of the year 
this miserable wretch is bed-ridden, and her body 



scarred all over with the syringe punctures, and 
dying from the effects of stimulants. Some of you 
ought to go into that lady's house, and replace half of 
the scripture texts on her walls by your motto * Pre- 
vention is better than cure.' Or a lady takes her 
daughter to a medical man, and he finds her suffer- 
ing from ennui ; she has no avocation, nothing to 
occupy her hours ; that wonderful machine, the 
animaJ body, which she is keeping supplied by fuel, 
and a vast amount of force necessarily liberated, is 
to remain idle ; it preys upon itself, it begins to 
work out its own destruction, and the victim, con- 
scious of the utter derangement, seeks advice. The 
doctor, having your good maxim in his mind, pre- 
scribes accordingly. The mother insists that such a 
system cannot be carried out on her delicate 
daughter ; what she wants is a rule of life suitable 
for her condition, and nothing will please her but a 
most artificial method strictly applicable to the very 
peculiar state of her very interesting daughter. In 
this way all the evils are perpetuated or aggravated. 
I feel convinced that it is not the wish of the 
doctor that this system should go on. It is not 
to his interest or to the elevation of the medical 
profession that he should always give physic rather 
than advice. A moment's consideration will show you 
that this is true. If a medical man sets about the study 
of his profession in a rational way, by acquiring a 
knowledge of the healthy working of the human body 
and subsequently of its deranged states or diseases, 
he will discover the causes of their production, their 
progress and the amount of assistance he can afford 
by r^imen, diet, or medicines. Now, you will see 
that if disease is to be arrested by some drug, it is not 
difficult for anyone, if he can learn its name, to give 
the prescribed pill or globule out of the domestic 
medicine chest, but suppose there be no such anti- 
dote, who is so likely to know the circumstances 
under which it may most favourably pursue its course 
as regards the best food, air, etc., as he who has 
made the disease his study ? He alone who has spent 
years on its observation can rightly advise, for the 
knowledge cannot arise in one spontaneously. He 
only can know how long a typhoid fever or an in- 
flammation of the lungs lasts, and what dangers ac- 
company them, who has taken the trouble to study 
them in all their phases, and therefore he must be 
best acquainted with the measures to be pursued, 
which are most favourable for the cure. It does not 
seem a very monstrous proposition to declare that 
he who has studied disease ^will be better able to 
give advice as to its treatment than one who has 
been occupied in a totally different pursuit. You see 
what I consider to be the foundation of medical 
science, and that the administration of a drug is a 
mere adjunct to other methods. Sometimes we have 
a useful medicine for a complaint, and sometimes we 
have not, but a hundred different influences may be 
brought to bear upon a patient either beneficially or 
harmfully. All quackery is based on physic-giving, 
it may be utterly vulgar, as in the swallowing a pill, or 
it may be erected into a system for the more educated 
mind ; that there should be a law of curing by drugs, 
which, if true now, must have been true from all time, 
is a mere fanciful refinement of vulgar superstition, 
and has no analogies in any other department of 
nature. 

The distinction between the true and false system 
is broad and deep ; the false one, the treatment of 
symptoms, your society sets its face against, for it is 
quackery under whatever guise it appears. When 
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your society says ' Prevention is better than cure,' 
you are co-operating with the best men who ever 
pursued the science and art of medicine, you are up- 
holding the most philosophical views, you are fighting 
the battle of truth against falsehood And not in 
medical matters only, for the facts of life are so in- 
timately bound together, as I said before, that when 
seeking for analogies we are really discovering 
counter-truths, which assist one another in their ap- 
plication. If a man have a physical ailment, is it 
better to prescribe a narcotic for his pain or give ad- 
vice for its prevention ? is it better when a man is 
out of work to relieve his present necessity, or put 
him in the way of earning his livelihood ? or if a lad 
be dishonest or otherwise depraved, to give him a 
week at the treadmill, or study his nature and the cir- 
cumstances which induced his moral depravity? 
Whether you tsdce man's physical, moral, religious, or 
social life, surely the means of improvement are not 
to be found, and its errors not to be eradicated, by 
some magic formula. 

I will take this opportunity of alluding to a sub- 
ject, which, though apparently extraneous to my 
theme, may bear reflection from what I have been 
saying. Why is it that some very enlightened men 
in my profession have been opposed to the introduc- 
tion of women into its ranks r The reason offered 
has been that the profession is guided by cliquism, 
trade-unionism and similar motives ; but how can it 
be explained that men, some on the senate of the 
University of London, have been willing to grant to 
women all the privileges of their own sex as regards 
education and the admission to degrees, but have 
been averse from their special aim at the practice of 
medicine ? This is the explanation, that the women's 
friends, as, foV example, in their advocacy for ad- 
mission to the medical department at the University 
of Edinburgh, have not simply asked for equal rights 
for both sexes, but they have demanded an entrance 
into medicine not because a woman is equally 
capable with man of studying the structure of the 
human body, its intricate workings and manifold 
diseases, but because she possesses all the elements 
which are so advantageous for a good nurse ; and her 
sympathies, h^r gentleness, her kindness, and her sus- 
ceptibilities generally, are all advanced as the special 
Qualifications for her fitness for the profession. Now 
this I will say in favour of those women who have 
pressed their own claims, that they have demanded 
equal rights with men, and it is their friends who have 
placed their advocacy on altogether a false basis. 
One of their strongest supporters but lately, when 
heading a deputation to the Government, could use 
no better arguments for women than those I have 
named, as if he were perfectly ignorant of what the 
requirements of medicine were ; and but lately Mr. 
Lowe, at the University of London, speaking in 
favour of the admission of women to medical degrees, 
clenched his arguments by appealing to the audience 
as to the peculiar fltness of a woman for the sick 
room. It is simply degrading to so high a science 
and art as medicine that it should be so considered by 
intelligent men ; but this I know full well, that so long 
as it is so regarded the opposition to the admission 
of women will continue. Did you never observe or 
know that some men in our profession who, as 
scientific workers, have thrown much light on the 
nature of disease and its treatment, and whose advice, 
therefore, has been most invaluable, have been totally 
deficient in all those nursing qualities which some 
suppose the principal merits in a medical practitioner? 



If women are to come in because they possess all 
these meddling qualities for the alleviation of sym- 
ptoms, I could point to some most eminent men now 
practising medicine and surgery who are so deficient 
in them that they ought at once to retire from our 
ranks. The fact is, the more scientific a man is and 
the more he may have done towards the advancement 
of professional knowledge, so much the less often is 
he fitted to give more than advice. I put this viev 
of the case seriously before you. 

(7> be continued^ 
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ON DISIKFECTION IN SCABLATIHl. 
BY J. LANE NOTTER, B.A. M.D. 

Diplomate in State Medicine, Univ. Dublin, StafT-Sor- 
geon, Army Medical Department. 

There is perhaps no word in sanitary science so 
misapplied at the present time as the term ' disin- 
fectant' It is made to embrace not only disin- 
fectants proper, but also antiseptics and deodorants, 
and this jumbling up of terms has caused no small 
amount of confusion and misunderstanding. 

A ' disinfectant ' is ' a substance which can pre- 
vent infectious diseases from spreading by destroy- 
ing their specific poisons ' (Parkes), while antiseptics 
are substances which check decomposition, deodo- 
rants, as the word implies, merely removing bad 
smells and preventing, perhaps, putrefaction. A true 
disinfectant will not only act as an antiseptic, but it 
will also destroy the products of decomposition and 
the vitality of germs. It is in this sense we shall 
apply the term here. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, so much has been said 
of late years of the powers of so-called disinfection, 
that as practised in many cases it has given a false 
hope of security, and may indirectly have been the 
means of making people careless in attention to 
minor details of importance. 

In the following remarks I do not pretend to 
advance or even to suggest any new theory or treat- 
ment, but to bring before my readers one or two 
simple practical points in the management of this 
disease, so as to limit its spread by contagion. 

I shall not attempt to enter into views hdd as 
regards the nature of the contagia ; as far as scarlatina 
is concerned, I am not aware that it has ever been 
isolated ; the only miasm with which it appears to 
have any connection is that arising from the decom- 
position of slaughter-house refuse, as first suggested 
by Dr. Carpenter and confirmed to some extent by 
Dr. J. W. Moore (' Manual of Public Health *). Su£5cc 
it for our present purpose to know that of all the 
zymotic diseases this is, perhaps, the most contagious 
as well as the most subde. 

Of disinfectants, there are none more powerfoJ 
than the strong mineral acids, but as these are of 
little avail in our case, we may dismiss them from 
further consideration. 

The system so prevalent, nay, I may almost say 
universal, of placing sheets wrung out of a solution 
of carbolic acid over doors, is worse than useless, 
preventing, as they too often do, a free current of ain 
and closing one of the best means of natural venti- 
lation, almost always compelling the imfortunatc 
patient to breathe the air contaminated with the 
poison thrown off from his own body. 
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Too much stress cannot be laid on the import- 
ance of fresh air being supplied, as one of the most 
powerful means of cure, as well as of disinfection. 

Carbolic acid is not a true disinfectant; it is an 
excellent antiseptic, and should be spoken of and 
used as such. 

* Carbolic acid arrests the growth of fungi, though 
it will not completely destroy them; for example, I 
put some fresh fsecal matter, free from urine, in a 
bottle, and drew air, washed in strong sulphuric acid, 
over it ; fungi appeared rapidly on the fecal matter. 
I then pass^ air impregnated with carbolic acid 
over the fungi ; they became discoloured, brownish, 
and apparently dead, but on again substituting 
washed air they revived.'— (Parkes, 4th ed. p. 131.) 

Recent experiments have shown that vaccine 
lymph may be kept in carbolic acid for some time, 
and successful vaccination be made with it after- 
wards. 

Such would be absolutely impossible were car- 
bolic acid a disinfectant ; and used as above men- 
tioned on sheets, etc, its effect on the contagia to 
the smallest extent may be very much doubted. 

To be effective it must be in contact with the de- 
composing matter, when it will arrest decomposition. 

Permanganate of potassium, so frequently used 
on saucers placed on chimney-pieces and boudoirs, 
has a considerable power as a deodorant, but hardly 
any as a germicide. It readily absorbs sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but does not appear to have the smallest 
effect as a disinfectant 

Accepting, for want of more perfect data, the 
the theory that the nature of the contagia is what 
Niigele has termed * Schizomjrcetes,* in other words, 
bacteria, the difficulty of aenal disinfection will be 
easily understood. As the plasma of bacteria is 
albuminoid, and as carbolic acid does not coagulate 
albumen, this may explain why its action is so 
limited. 

If the air of a room is rendered impure, the 
simplest, surest way of disinfecting it is to change it, 
and substitute for a vitiated atmosphere one which 
will not only be free from contagion, but in which 
the patient himself breathing a purer air will have a 
tenfold greater chance of recovery. 

The amount of vapour or gas which can be borne 
by anyone is so small as to be practically worthless, 
and the sooner we dismiss the idea of destroying or 
eliminating contagion by such means the better. 

After what has been said, it is evident we place 
paramount importance on ventilation and air-supply, 
and after securing this we naturally inquire, can 
nothing be else done? Thanks to Dr. Wm. Budd, 
ive are in a position to grapple with this disease. 

He recognised the true principle of arresting the 
progress of the contagia, and I am persuaded if only 
carried out, it would do more for preventing the 
spread of scarlatina than anything else. Dr. Wm. 
Dudd suggested that the true way to limit the 
spread of scarlatina was to attack the skin from 
the first, to disinfect or destroy the poison before it 
is thrown off, and for this purpose he recommends 
oily disinfectant inunctions of the skin. 

I have personally had experience of the extreme 
value of his suggestion, and in every case that comes 
under my care I carry out this treatment. 

The skin in scarlatina is extremely absorbent, 
and care must be taken to use only weak applications. 
Xhis is all the less important as they are brought 
into actual contact with the contagia. 

The one I always use is a weak solution of car- I 



bolic acid in camphorated oil; it is not unpleasant, and 
allays the irritation often so troublesome in the early 
stage. The throat should be frequently washed with 
a weak solution of sulphurous acid, and all sputa 
received into cups containing carbolic acid in some 
form. It must not be forgotten that the possibility 
of the contagion being carried by the excreta is now 
a matter almost removed from any doubt The in- 
timate connection of this disease with enteric fever 
is well expressed by Dr. John Harley as follows : 

' Such is the association which subsists between 
scarlatina and enteric fever, an association closer 
and more frequent than is observed between the 
former and any other acute disease, and one which 
compels us to acknowledge some closer connection 
than mere accidental intercurrence * (Enteric Fever: 
*A System of Medicine,* by Reynolds). On this 
account too great caution cannot be insisted on in 
thoroughly disinfecting all the excreta. 

It must not be supposed that by adopting such 
measures we are at liberty to dispense with the one 
great means at our disposal of stopping the spread 
of this disease, namely, isolation. Isolation appears 
indispensable, as much a necessity as for smaU-pox'; 
but under what conditions, in private life, those 
among the humbler classes can avail themselves of 
it, is better known to civil medical officers. My 
observation leads me to suppose that it can seldom 
be resorted to, as there are few places provided with 
the necessary hospital accommodation. Isolation 
must be effected as best we can, taking care to place 
our patient in the highest room in the house, if 
possible, with his bed in the centre of the room, and 
not against the wall, or in a comer; thus placed he 
will be in the best position to have a free current of 
air round and about him. 

A word or two as to the mode of disinfecting 
clothes. By all means take advantage, if you can, 
of exposing the infected clothing to a high tempera- 
ture. The temperature of 250° or 260® is the highest 
that ordinary clothes can bear, and it is usual to 
subject them to this for five or six hours ; but in 
addition I would recommend also to steep or boil 
them in a solution of chloride of lime, or in fresh 
water containing benzoic acid. This latter is far 
superior to carbolic acid. 

Dr. Calvert tells us that bacteria will move at a 
temperature of 300**, while a temperature of 200** has 
little effect on them. When the room is unoccupied, 
then, and not until then, can we hope to use with 
advantage aerial disinfectants. Sulphurous, nitrous 
or hydrochloric acids, or chlorine, may be used for 
fumigating purposes, and will act under the most 
favourable conditions for arresting or destroying the 
infection, inasmuch as we can submit both the house 
and clothing to the action of these gases in as con- 
centrated a form as possible. 

In conclusion, I will only add one passage from 
Hart's ' Manual of Public Health.' 

* We can defile, but we cannot purify the air. If 
the atmosphere be foul, there is only one practical 
method of dealing with it, and that is to send it out 
and get in a fresh supply of air.' 

The foregoing remarks suggested themselves to 
me on reading Dr. C. O. Baylis's excellent paper on 
< The Best Means of Arresting Scarlatina,' in the 
Sanitary Record of May 6, and perhaps they may 
prove a useful addendum to his valuable suggestions. 
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7%e Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re-- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association, 

f 

THE HOLBOBN IMPBOVEMENT& 

Having expressed our satisfjEiction at the course 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works in the 
Whitechapel scheme, we feel ourselves compelled to 
state our great regret that an equally satisfactory 
scheme has not been prepared for the removal of 
the abominable sanitary evils existiiigin the Holbom 
district This area was the first reported upon in 
the metropolis, and a plan was proposed by the 
officers of the Metropolitan Board, which was ob- 
jected to for its comprehensiveness, as it included 
certain property which was not in ai>ad sanitary 
state. If the Metropolitan Board had accepted this 
plan a much-needed metropolitan improvement would 
have been carried out, as well as one of the greatest 
plague spots of the metropolis been removed ; for, as 
the statistics of the Metropolitan Asylum Board 
show, this district furnishes an enormous proportion 
of the cases of typhus and typhoid fever removed 
to their hospitals. As, however, the city could not 
be made to contribute towards this outlay, and as, 
perhaps, a separate Act of Parliament might have 
been required, a dwarfed scheme was adopted by 
the board. After futher consideration, even this was 
deemed too ambitious ; and a third plan is proposed, 
which is objected to by the Holbom Board and their 
medical officer ; so that the local board has deter- 
mined to oppose the last scheme, as it will leave 138 
houses out of 239 which have been reported to be un- 
fit for human habitation. These houses form streets 
and alleys of a most unhealthy kind — ^some of which 
are described by Dr. Gibbon as culs-de-sac without 
free circulation of air, in consequence of their narrow 
entrances — and are inhabited by children who, in a 
majority of instances, are either scrofulous or rickety. 
The death-rate was about 60 per 1,000 population, 
or nearly three times as numerous as they need have 
been, and thirty-seven out of sixty deaths occurred 
amongst children tmder fifteen years of age. These 
Courts are filthy in the extreme, and caftnot be pro- 
perly scavengered, so that heaps of decaying vege- 
table and other offensive matters are now lying with- 
in their precincts. 

We ask with somediing like amazement why 
the Metropolitan Board should have agreed upon 



presenting such a mutilated scheme to fbeHome 
Secretary? The answer seems to be, die expense. 
The cost of the first full scheme would have been 
204,000/.; that of the second was 113,000/.; and of 
that now proposed 75,000/. How, then, can we re> 
concile the proposed outlay on Whitecha|)el with the 
reduced estimates in this instance? We judge tbe 
Metropolitan Board by the speeches uttered when 
the matter was under discussion, and say that they 
have multilated this scheme for the purpose of 
throwing as much of the expense as possible on the 
city, and of spending as little as possible upon it 
themselves. We think this quite unworthy of the 
Metropolitan Board, after the large sums which they 
have spent on the drainage works of the metropolis, 
on the Thames embankments, and even upon the 
great improvements they are now carrying out in 
Shoreditch and its vicinity — ^not for the improvement 
of the health of the inhabitants of this metropolis, 
not for the removal of its fever-dens and consequent 
alleviation of human misery, but merely to facilitate 
the means of access between the West and East 
ends of London. If the board had appointed a 
medical officer to advise them on this matter, a 
different result would, without doubt, have ensued. 
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The Baroness Burdett Coatts has become a patroses 
of the Hackney Commons Defence Fund, and has cod- 
tributed 150/. towards it. 

Abdul Aziz has already found an imitator, a retired 
naval officer having committed suicide at Poitsmoath, by 
opening an artery in the upper part of his aim and bleed* 
ing to death. 

Mr. Thomas Stead, managing director of the liver 
Alkali Works Company, Liverpool, was, on Siudaj. 
poisoned, having drunk some carbolic add, wMdi ^ns 
given to him by his wife in mistake for a coogh mixture. 

The Irish Medical Association and the Irish Poor Uv 
Medical Officers Association have become amalgamated, aisi 
representations are to be made at once to the govemmeBt oa 
various points affecting the welfare of the Irish medial 
officers, especially a superannuation allowance. 

BOSCOMBE is to be added, with the intervening area, 
to the Bournemouth Urban Sanitary District, and to be 
represented by three commissioners. This dcdsioQ lu» 
been arrived at by the Local Government Board, after c 
inquiry by Mr. John T. Harrison, CE-, one of thei^ 
Inspectors, and in opposition to the ratepayers and oTSfS 
of Boscombe, who wished it to be formed into a separs^ 
Local Government District. 



There was no applicant for theapp)ointmcntof medica 
officer of health for the York Rural Sanitary District-^ 
Mr. Marshall, who has till now held the appoiatmcii: c: 
200/. per ann., was asked to continue at 1 50/. per ana, ^ 
he declined, and after a great deal of discussion it «3 
determined to advertise again and offer that amoont T^ 
meetiiig was then adjourned for three weeks, and in tjS 
meantime, Mr. Marshall's appointment having cxpi^ 
the district will be without a medical officer of health. 
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Thk directors of the East London Railway have, with- 
out solidtation, presented the tenants of the houses in 
Little North Street, Whitechapel, with 5/. each, as a 
solatium^ for the inconvenience uey inay have been put to 
from the aocumuktion of mud heaps in the street in front 
of their doors. 

The proprietor of the 'Walworth and Camberwell 
Self-supporting Dispensary ' has been fined at the Lambeth 
police-ooort for signing a vaccination certificate, he not 
being a properly qualified medical practitioner. On 
promising to relinquish his business, a second summons 
against him was withdrawn. 

Baron F. de Rothschild has taken steps to provide 
the inhabitants of Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire, with a 
plentiful supply of good water. The Chiltem Hills water 
has been brought to the village at great cost, and now the 
Baron de Rothschild has had tlu-ee taps placed in the 
village for public use. 

The AnglO'Braulian Titna^ of May 8, reports that 
during the second half of April the mortality of the city 
of Rio Janeiro was r, 100, of which 597 were from yellow 
fever. At the beginning of May the deaths from yellow 
fever fell to five, but s'nce then the number has increased 
to about 20 a day. In the Jurujuba Maritime Hospital 
the entrie*, March 13 to April 30, of fever cases were 
539, of whom 121 died, 328 were dismissed cured, and 34 
are in convalescence. 



A LECTURE on National Societies for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded Soldiers in War, was lately de- 
livered at the United Service Institution by Mr. John 
Furley. He maintained that the result of the establish- 
ment of Red Cross Societies had been that hundreds of 
lives had been saved, and the wounded and dying in 
battle had received an assistance and consolement which 
otherwise they could not have obtained. Under these cir- 
cumstances the societies should avail themselves of peace- 
ful times to educate a staff for the work which they pro- 
fessed to be able to perform. 

The preliminary works in connection with the Channel 
Tunnel have just been commenced at Sangatte, near Calais. 
Shafts Imve already been sunk to a depth of forty metres, 
and the work is being carried on rapidly, the labourers 
working day.and night. A powerful pump has been Set 
up to absorb the water, which is met with in rather large 
quantities. When these shafts have reached a depth of 
100 metres below the sea, a gallery one kilometre in 
length will be made in the hard chalk. If this can be 
done successfully, and nothing occurs to show that the 
works are impracticable, the tunnel will be definitely 
commenced. 

THE WATER-SUPPLY TO HASTINGS. 

The benefit of a trip to the seaside is often forfeited 
by reason of the insanitary condition of seaside dwelling- 
places. The analyses which we have seen show that at the 
present time Hastings, like some other watering-places 
which have been mentioned, is suffering from the effects of 
a deplorably bad water-supply, and that either efficient fil- 
tmtion or a change of source is urgently called for. 

LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 

No one can have seen, or even have read, without 
pleasure, of the deljght given to some thousands of poor City 
children by the benchers of the Inner Temple in admitting 
freely ' the poorer denizens of the surrounding courts to 
their beautiful garden during the summer months after 
6 P.M.' The gates of the extensive *open space' in 
IJncoln's Inn Fields still remain firmly locked against 
repeated appeals for similar favours, and not even summer 
park parties for the poor children under supervision are 
permitted. After six o'clock Lincoln's Inn Square is 



deserted, and the gaxden is separafed by such a breadth of 
paved roadwav from the houses that the innocent move- 
ments of the cnildren could hardly disturb even the bones 
of the Irish Giant, or the mummified remains of Jeremy 
Bentham, which are deposited in the College of Surgeons 
and are almost the only representatives of htmianity lefc 
among the ordinary occupants having vested interests in the 
square during the summer evenings. We earnestly hope 
therefore that the trustees of Lincoln's Inn Fields will not 
continue to be insensible to the good example of the 
Inner Temple, and the precious boon which it is in their 
power to confer upon the children of one of the most 
crowded and poverty-stricken localities in London. 

IMPURE WELLS. 
WjE had occasion to refer, in our impression of June 3, 
to a well on the premises of Messrs. Cas$eU, Petter, and 
Galpin, the water of which was found, by Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, to be unfit for human consumption. We have 
since been informed, what, however, would only have been 
naturally expected from the high character of the firm in 
question, that they have afforded every assistance in de- 
tecting the state of the impugned water-supply, and have 
given prompt assurance to the medical officer for the City 
of London that the well should no longer be used for 
drinking or cooking purposes. 

HEALTH OF BETHNAL GREEN. 

At the last meeting of the Bethnal Green Vestry, it 
was stated that Dr. Welch, acting ad interim as medical 
officer of health, had sent in a very satisfactory report to 
the Sanitary Committee. In it. Dr. Welch, speaking 
from thirty years' experience, bears strong testimony that 
the sanitary state of tne parish had prc^p^ssed, and was 
still progressing satisfiictorily, and that diseases of an 
epidemic character had almost entirely disappeared from 
some neighbourhoods that formerly were scarcely ever free 
from them. The improved condition of things he attributes 
to the skill and vigilance of the Sanitary Committee, and 
to the activity and intelligence of the officers working with 
that body. 

A TEMPTING OFFER. 
The Keighley Guardians have been advertising for a 
medical officer of health at 50/. a year, and have not re- 
ceieved a single application in reply. These wise men of 
Gotham, these upholders of the liberty of small-pox, are 
astounded that the whole medical faculty of Great Britain 
and Ireland shbuld thus turn asiide from their tempting 
offer, and are about to make an appeal to the Government. 
Three reasons suggest themselves to us in explanation of 
the absence of applicants. One is, that the doctors are 
afraid there is too much lunacy in the town ; a second is, 
that as the members of the board set themselves up as 
doctors there might be some danger of disagreeing ; and 
the third is, that the salary offisred is really too much for 
anyone with a conscience to think of accepting. 

THE POISONING OF ANIMALS ACT. 

By an Act just printed (39 Vict., c. 13) to prevent the 
administration of poisonous drugs to horses and other 
animals, it is provided that if any person wilfully and un- 
lawfully administers to or causes to be administered to or 
taken by any horse, cattle, or domestic animal, any 
poisonous or injurious drug or substance, he shall be liable 
(unless some reasonable cause or excuse be shown on his 
behalf) on summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding 
5/., or at the discretion of the Court to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding one 
month in the case of a first offience, or three months m the 
case of a second or subsequent offence. The provision is 
not to apply to the owner or person acting by hu authority, 
and nothing in the new law is to exempt a person from 
other punishment, provided he is not puni^ed twice for the 
same offence. The statute is to be dted as the ' Drugging 
of Animals Act, 1876.' 
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FEVER AND SMALL-POX JN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The Homerton Hospitals Committee, at the last 
"meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, reported that 
there were ninety-eight cases of fever in the fever hospital. 
The small-pox hospital was ready for the reception of 
small-pox patients in case an emergency should arise. 

Mr. Barringer said he was sorry to say that fever was 
on the increase. During the last fortnight eleven or twelve 
cases of typhoid fever had been receiv^ — four being from 
Bethnal Green, and three from Stepney; and ten of 
scarlet fever had been admitted. There were now ninety- 
eight cases of fever in the hospital, as against ninety-five 
in the previous fortnight. The small-pox cases in the 
Stockwell Hospital having increased at the rate of 50 per 
cent., the Committee oflhe Homerton Small-pox Hospital, 
which is at present closed, thought it wise to place that 
hospital in readiness for the reception of small-pox patients 
in case of any emergency. 

The Conmiittee of the Stockwell Hospital reported that 
during the last fortnight only six cases of fever and small- 
pox had been admitted, as against twenty odd in the 
previous fortnight ; and that there were then in the hos- 
pital forty-three cases of smaU-pox, as against forty-six in 
the previous fortnight. 

BACK DRAINAGE IN THE METROPOLIS. 

It is well known to most residents in the metropolis, 
that much diversity of opinion exists amongst the several 
metropolitan vestries and boards of works on the merits and 
demerits of back or block drainage, as compared with 
separate drainage underneath or by the side of the house. 
The Wandsworth District Board has successfully opposed 
the plan of back drainage on the Shaftesbury Estate and 
in their district generally ; whilst the Camberwell Vestry 
have agreed to a proposal from the British Land Company 
to construct sewers along the backs of the houses, provided 
the Metropolitan Board of Works sanction the plans, and 
the sewers when completed are placed under the control of 
the district board. Another modification of the back 
drainage system is carried out in other districts, by allow- 
ing four, five, or more houses to drain into a drain at the 
back of the houses which is connected with the sewer in 
in front by a common outlet. Under this latter plan the 
back drains and outlet remain the property of the owners 
of the houses, and are consequently in no way under the 
control of the sanitary authority unless they become choked 
or defective so as to prove a nuisance. 

THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATES AND THE 

CORONERS. 

I^AST week a deputation from the Middlesex justices 
waited upon the Home Secretary at Whitehall, on the 
subject of coroners. Captain Morley urged upon Mr. 
Cross the immediate necessity for the Government taking 
the appointment of coroners into its own hands, and also 
impressed upon him the desirability of determining a fixed 
standard of payment of salaries to those officers. He 
briefly pointed out that several recent disclosures, irre- 
spective of old standing ones, respecting the performance 
of their duties, rendered it more than ever necessary that 
the coroners should be made directly responsible to the 
Government for the conduct of inquiries, rather than to the 
constituencies by which they were at present elected. He 
incidentally alluded to the mode now adopted of holding 
inquests in various localities, instead of in one particular 
building, as being both expensive and unsatisfactory. He 
suggested that it would be better to make all coroners' in- 
vestigations partake of the character of medical inquiries 
rather than, as at present, of quasi-criminal tribunals, and 
urged that coroners' functions should be more clearly de- 
fined and limited in specific cases. With regard to the 
quesMim of the expenses of witnesses and post mortem 
examinations, he expressed himself as being in favour of 
their being provided for out of the county rate as heretofore. 



The Home Secretary, in reply, briefly observed that the 
subject in question was one that required a great deal fi 
consideration ; indeed, it had been receiving his attentioo, 
and he should not lose sight of the fact that an inqoiiy 
into the whole matter was demanded, and he should keep 
his attention directed to the necessity for something of Hut 
kind being done. 

ROMAN ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 
A LETTER bearing the names of Dr. Aitken and 
Mr. W. W. Story, published in the Timer on the lOthiosL, 
contained much valuable information bearing npon the 
recent health of Rome ; and not the least valoable part of 
the letter was the clue it afforded to the real caose of the 
deaths classified in recent official Roman returns under the 
unsatisfactory heading * Eruptive Fevers.' We recently 
called attention to the fact that between the beginnmg of 
this year and May 7, no less that 589 deaths in Rome were 
referred to this heading. The above-mentioned letter 
states that this large number of deaths has really been doe 
to an epidemic of * small-pox combined with a fatal type 
of measles.' It is stated that a large proportion of thee 
deaths may be ascribed to the want of vaccination, or to 
its careless and insufficient performance, in proof of whidi 
is urged the large proportion of these epidemic deaths 
occurring among children under five years of age. Con- 
sidering the fact that both small-pox and measles were till 
recently separately distinguished in the official Roman 
returns, it appears inexplicable that during the imseot 
epidemic so vague a description of the cause of death as 
* eruptive fever ' should have been adopted. If the oliject 
were to conceal the fact that small-pox was epidemic in 
the city, we are inclined to think that the description bs 
proved more &tal to the sanitary reputation of the dtf 
than the truth would have been. Well vaccinated persons 
need not to fear visiting a city in which small-pox is preva- 
lent, but a fever-stricken city it would be but ordinaiy 
prudence to avoid. Now it appears that the numben of 
fatal cases of typhoid and of malarious fever are not alarm- 
ing, and have showed a considerable decline in recent 
years. With regard to the assertion, however, that * fewer 
cases of typhoid fever originate in Rome than in any bige 
continental city,' it is very much more easily made than 
proved. In dealing with mortality statistics, it is dangerous 
to attempt refined speculations as to the origin of the 
diseases which prove fatal. Rome may be unfortunate in 
having a large number of fever cases imported, bnl the 
relative sanitary reputation of Rome, Naples, and Florenoe 
must of necessity rest mainly upon the statistics of the 
deaths occurring in each of those cities, and these static 
will in the nmin be found reliable. Now the death-nte 
from enteric fever has recently been about twice as &tal in 
Rome as in London ; and, allowing a margin for the 
balance -between imported and exported cases, there can 
be but little doubt that twice as many fever cases original 
in Rome as in London. The attention which mortalb 
and other branches of vital statistics have recently receiTci 
in Italy is but one of the signs of material and intdlectaj! 
progress in that country, and it is to be hoped that b 
future the authorities of Rome, and the other Italian dtits 
which now publish weekly returns, will see the wisdom cf 
calling diseases by their right names. 



THE BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 
A DRAWING-ROOM meeting was held on Sata> 
day at the house of Sir Charles Trevdyan, Gro*- 
venor Crescent, to bring face to face those «*J 
are carrying out practically the ' boarding-out ' a 
pauper orphan children in Scotland, Binningharo. 
and other parts of the United Kingdom, and th« 
representatives of * societies ' whose personal aid js 
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sought in order that such children may be brought 
up under ' home,' in place of workhouse, or institu- 
tion, influences. Among those present were Sir 
Staflford Northcote, M.P., Sir P. Carew, Lady Ducie, 
the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, Lady Lightly, the Rev. J. R. 
Simpson (rector of St Clement's Danes), Miss Octavia 
Hill, Mr. Miner, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Miss Mering- 
ton (guardian of Kensington), Mr. Herbert Draper, 
Miss CoUett (guardian of St. Pancras), Miss Johanna 
Hill (of Birmingham), Miss Mathews (of the same 
town), Mr. Greig (of the Poor Law Board of Edin- 
burgh), the Rev. W. P. Trevelyan (rector of Calverton), 
the Rev. H. Wood, Mr. WilUam Tallack, of the 
Howard Society, Mr. Hedley, Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, Colonel Freeman tie, and many 
other ladies and gentlemen. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
explained that the purpose for which the meeting was 
held was not to promote the interest of a single or- 
phanage, but to make suitable provision for all pauper 
orphans in England and Wales, these children 
having a double claim upon our s^pathy by reason 
of their being destitute and bemg orphans. He 
narrated the history of the endeavours made to 
deal with the ' workhouse ' children, and showed that 
when it was resolved some few years ago that the 
children should not be brought up with adult paupers 
in the workhouse, there were two alternatives — one 
to deal with the little ones in numbers, like sheep ; 
the other, to have them brought up in small families, 
according to God's appointment for the human race. 
The experiences of many, he said, would be given 
as to the good which had been effected in bringing 
up children outside the influences of the workhouse, 
in thus adding to the labouring community, and, 
■with other good results, the work was done with 
lessened cost than in the institutions and the district 
schools. In this work ladies and gentlemen could 
give the greatest assistance in acting for the guar- 
dians when the children were boarded out, and in 
placing the barrier between the associations of the 
poor law and the foster parents. He went into the 
details of the question at length, and showed that 
the system was not so likely to lead parents to throw 
off the responsibility of caring for their children as 
was the present system of * institutionising ' them, 
for in Scotland, where the boarding out had been prac- 
tised for generations, there were but 6,000 poor law 
children, while in London alone there were 8,000. Sir 
Charles read letters from various parts of the country, 
showing the great success which had attended the 
boarding-out of orphan children in the improvement 
of the children morally, physically, and mentally, 
and the advantages to the ratepayers in lessened 
pauperism and to the State in adding to the wealth 
producers. Mr. Greig, of Edinburgh, then gave 
practical details of the plans pursued under the 
Poor Law Board of Scotland, and said that the re- 
sults proved that the children thus boarded out were 
more fitted for the work of life than those brought 
up in such charities as George Heriofs at Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. H. Wood, of Calverton, where 
children of St George's, Hanover-square, are boarded 
out in different families, said good had been done 
on both sides, for the children, by the enforced regu- 
lar attendance at school, were an example to others, 
anil, on the other hand, they had all been cured of 
the ophthalmia with which they were afflicted when 
they came. Mr. Tallack, of the National Commit- 
tee for Boarding Out Orphan Children, of which 
Mr. Francis Peek is chairman, gave his experiences 
in favour of boarding out Miss Florence Hill read 



an interesting account of boarding out in Ireland, 
which dated, she said, from early times, for in 
Edward 1 1. 's reign it was enacted that no English 
child should be placed with Irish foster-parents^ 
lest his attachment to them should become so power- 
ful as to alienate him from his own race — z. signifi- 
cant proof of the strength of the affection which 
springs up in this relation, of which, she added, 
those engaged at the present time in administering 
the system had daily examples. Colonel Fremantle^ 
as a guardian and chairman of the committee ' 
of Guardians for Boarding Out, said that the system 
should not be attempted on a general scale, or in 
regard to other than orphan children. He deprecated 
sending deserted children out to board, for he said 
he had known the most heart-rending cases of the 
child and the foster parent being torn apart after the 
affections had become strong on both sides, in order 
that the guardians might do the duty which the law 
enforced upon them, of restoring the child to some 
depraved and wretched parents in the worst dens of 
Westminster or St. Giles's. It was stated that a 
clause had been introduced into a Bill which it was 
hoped would be passed this Session, to give discre- 
tion in such terrible cases, for the Guardians had to 
send the children even of criminals to meet their 
parents as they came from the prisons. Miss Johanna 
Hill and Miss Matthews, two of the hon. secretaries 
of the Birmingham Committees for Boarding Out, 
gave details of the work in that hardware town, and 
said that it certainly led to no increase of pauper 
children. The Rev. W. P. Fremantle, and the Rev. 
R. J. Simpson, and others spoke. Thanks were given 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
added, that there was one hope expressed which he 
was a^aid he did not think would be fulfilled, and 
that was in relation to a Bill which was to be intro- 
duced next month. He was not at all sanguine that 
a measure introduced so late would pass, for they were 
not in the habit of going so fast in the assembly with 
which he had the honour to be connected. The 
meeting then separated, Sir Charles announcing that 
the addresses and speeches would in all likelihood 
be printed and sent to those who had an interest in 
this subject 

POOR LAW MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION. 

A DEPUTATION from the council of the Poor-Law 
Medical Officers' Association waited on the President 
of the Local Government Board on Monday last 
to press upon him the advisability of an amendment 
of the Superannuation Act, and the desirability of 
requiring guardians to find all medicines. Dr. 
Rogers, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Lush, M.P., Mr. Brady, M.P. 
Mr. Walter, M.P., took part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Sclater- Booth, in replying, said that as poor-law 
medical officers did not devote their whole time to 
their duties, and were employed by local authorities, 
they were in a different position to that held by civil 
servants of the crown, especially as regards pension 
allowances.. Government would not be likely to 
charge the rates with the superannuation of paro- 
chial medical officers. In those rare cases where a 
man's service had been continuous, he would en- 
courage the granting of pensions. Regarding the 
establishment of dispensaries, there was no reason 
why the system should not be extended to populous 
places throughout the country. There was, nowever, 
an impression abroad that medical relief was too 
freely given at present The deputation thanked 
Mr. Booth, and then withdrew. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS' ASSOCIATION OF 

SCOTLAND. 

The second annual meeting of the Sanitary In- 
spectors' Association of Scotland was held in the 
Town Hall, Perth, last week, Mr. Kenneth, M. 
Macleod, Glasgow, president, in the chair. Amongst 
those present were : The Lord Provost of Perth 
Bailies Robertson, Readdie, and Wotherspoon 
Sheriff Barclay ; Messrs. D. Dewar, Greenock 
James Sloan, Port Glasgow ; John Shaw, Kilbarchan 
W. Mackieson, Dundee ; R. Taylor, 'Slamannan 
T. Ferguson, Stirling ; John Welsh, Perth ; J 
Milne, Arbroath ; Stirling, Forfar ; Archer, Leith 
Meldrum, Brechin ; Watson, Hamilton ; MacGilli- 
vray, Lanark ; Anderson, Helensburgh ; D. Mac- 
donald, Kinning Park ; Sewell, Old Kilpatrick ; T. 
Kinnear, Dundee, etc. Mr. Kenneth M. Macleod 
was re-elected president, and Mr. John Welsh vice- 
president Mr. Shaw, Kilbarchan, was re-elected 
secretary. Mr. John Shaw, Kilbarchan, read a 
paper on ' Hospital Accommodation in Country Dis- 
tricts.' Mr. David Dewar, Greenock, read a paper 
on * Fever Reception Houses.' Mr. Sloan read an 
interesting paper on * Sanitary Operations in Port 
Glasgow.' The chairman afterwards read a paper 
on ' Public Mortuaries.' 



NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH AND 
DR. DEVILLE. 

A MEETING of the Committee of this Association 
was held on June 12, in the Library of the College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, R. Elliot, M.D., 
president, in the chair, to consider the case of Dr. 
Deville, medical officer of health for Harrogate, who 
has lately received notice of dismissal from his ap- 
pointment by the Harrogate Local Authority. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 

(i.) On the motion of Dr. Maclagan, seconded by 
Dr. Yeld, resolved : * That this meeting desires to 
express its opinion that Dr. Deville has been harshly 
treated by the Harrogate Commissioners in having 
been dismissed by them for an alleged misrepresent- 
ation of the sanitary condition of Harrogate, con- 
tained in a paper read by him at Leeds.' (2.) On 
the motion of Dr. Jackson, seconded by Mr. H. £. 
Armstrong, resolved, ' That this meeting sympathises 
with Dr. Deville in the position in which he has been 
placed by the expression of his opinion on the oc- 
casion above referred to.' (3.) On the motion of Dr. 
Reid, seconded by Mr. Armstronsf, resolved, * That 
the secretary transmit copies of these resolutions to 
the editors of Public Health and the Sanitary Re- 
cord, and also to Dr. Deville.' 



eirical (Officers' ^leg^orls. 



Kensington Dr. Dudfield reports that 313 

births (viz., 152 male and 161 female) and 236 deaths 
were registered in the four weeks ended on May 27. 
The births were 37 below, and the deaths 26 above 
the average numbers in the corresponding weeks of 
the last ten years. The annual rate of mortality was 
207 per 1,000 persons living, the rate for all London 
being 2 1 '2 per i ,000. * The most noteworthy feature,' 
writes Dr. Dudfield, ' in respect of the state of the 
public health in the period covered by the present 




report, is the very unusual prevalence and great 
fatality of measles. The excess of deaths daring the 
month (28 over the average four weeks) is thus 
entirely accounted for. Sixteen children died from 
this disease in the week ending May 27. Measles, 
it may be added, has been the zymotic disease in the 
metropolis for a long time, and this parish has had 
at least its share of cases and deaths. Probably, as 
the weather has become milder, we shall witness a 
reduction in the mortality, so many of the deaths 
attributed to measles being put down to chest com- 
plications, which are most prevalent and most fatal 
in cold weather. Some portion of the mortality, 
however, may be fairly ascribed to the comparative 
indifference with which measles is generally regarded, 
little care being taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease in families, it being considered that sooner 
or later children must have it' 

Bermondsev. — At the last vestry meeting Mr. 
Dixon, medical officer, reported that during the 
fortnight the number of deaths was fifty-six ; during 
the previous fortninght the number was seventy-six ; 
and during the coiresponding fortnight last year it 
was seventy -four. The death-rate was 15*8 per 
1,000, and that of the metropolis 22 per 1,000. One- 
hundred and thirty-two births were registered ; nine 
deaths were due to diseases of the zymotic class, in- 
cluding five from scarlet fever, two from whooping- 
cough, and two from fever. The health ot the 
parish during the previous quarter had been excep- 
tionally good, the death-rate being less than in 
London generally, and in eighteen other lar^ge towns 
included in the Registrar-General's return. 

Crewe. — Dr. Lord reported that in 1875 the 
deaths were 654, or at the rate of 21 -i per 1,000, 
having been as high as 26*8 in the first and as low 
as 15*8 in the last quarter of the year. That the 
death-rate from zymotic diseases also varied very 
much, having been i8'3 per cent in the first, 27*3 in 
the second, 25 per cent in the third, and 29-8 in the 
fourth quarter. Scarlet fever was very prevalent and 
fatal. The number of deaths from violence was 
precisely the same as in 1874. Dr. Lord states that 
there was only one dry week in the year, and that 
the total rainfall was 27*26 inches against 24*17 for 
1874. The wettest day was July 19, when one inch of 
rain fell The highest temperature in the shade was 
stated to have been only 78^ and the lowest 25^ Fahr. 

FiRLE. — The mortality in this district during 187S 
was 32 only, and with the exception of one death 
from diarrhoea, there was no death from a zymotic 
disease, but there were seven from consumption and 
eight from diseases of the respiratory organs. There 
was also less sickness than usual, which Dr. Sanger 
attributed to the cool wet summer. As a good deal 
of the district is low-lying and miasmatic in hot 
seasons, he advises the planting of the Eucalyptus. 
He also says that the sanitary arrangements for 
drainage and the removal of fsecal matters are not 
by any means perfect 

TiCEHURST AND CuCKFiELD. — The medical 
officer. Dr. Fussd, reported that there had been 29S 
deaths in the Ticehurst rural sanitary district, of 
which 94 occurred under five years of ag^, and 67, 
or 22 per cent, under one year. The death-rate was 
17*6 per 1,000 living. Twenty-five deaths were re- 
ferred to old age (one of 92 years), twenty-one to 
phthisis, one to typhoid, and four to diphtheria. The 
diphtheria deaths were the result of an endemic, two 
dying in one family. In connection with this out- 
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break, Dr. Fussd remarks that he greatly objects to 
hermetically sealed cesspools, as the only means of 
ventilation is into Uie house. Many of the cottages 
are badly constructed, paved and drained, and with- 
out a pure water-sup^ny, otherwise the death-rate 
would be less. There was also an endemic of fever 
from drinking contaminated water, but no death ; 
the parochial conmiittee met and considered the 
case, and concluded that it is better to allow the 
drainage to go into the river than to have cesspools, 
as the careless habits of the people would make them 
a greater nuisance than the river. The reasons for 
doing nothing are certainly many of them verv in- 
genious and mr-fetched. As regards Cuckfield, he 
says that there were 302 deaths, which to the popu- 
lation in 1 87 1 would give the very low death-rate of 
14*9, and there was not any death from scarlatina, 
diphtheria, or measles. Dr. Fussel reminds the sani- 
tary authority that in the event of an outbreak of 
epidemic disease they would be in a lamentable 
position, as they have no hospital for infectious 
diseases, and cites a case which had occurred at 
Uckfield, in which fever was stamped out by imme- 
diate isolation of the sick. He also called their 
attention to tlie pollution of the brook with sewage. 

Ashton-under-Ltne.— The population of this 
district was estimated in 1875 at 31,985, but as the 
school-board officers found the population to be 
33,417, this number is taken as die true population. 
The deaths were 1,128 in number, of which no less 
than 516 were under five years old. The death-rate 
for the different wards varied between 22*2 and 32*2, 
but as the deaths in the workhouse, said to be 116, 
were not included, the death-rate was in excess of 
287, which is given as the average. There were a 
good many deaths from small-pox, and Mr. Hughes 
objects to any funeral display when the death has 
occurred from this disease. A large number of the 
sinks in the houses are connected with the sewers, 
and this coxmection is the more injurious as the 
manufacturers blow off their waste steam into the 
sewers, and thus force the gases into the houses. 
There were ten deaths from typhoid, ninety from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 223 from bronchitis, etc., 
fifty from scarlatina, and 1 10 from consumptioxL 

Middlesex and Hertfordshire Combined 
Sanitary Districts.— Dr. Saunders begins his 
report for 1875 "^^^ ^^ encouraging statement that 
he believes the obstacles of prejudice are gradually 
disappearing in his district, and that there is a more 
cordial recognition of the importance of improved 
sanitation. He refers to Dr. Angus Smith's work on 
rain and air to prove the various substances which 
are daily drawn into the lungs in breathing, and to 
the differences between the air of towns . and open 
country, and he especially dwells on the importance 
of keeping the air of dwellings dry and free from 
all excrementitious matters. He mentions a series 
of analyses which he had made on the water from a 
well in a locality where typhoid had broken out, and 
proved that whilst it was quite unfit for use at first, 
it became gradually so improved, after cleansing and 
scavenging the adjoining ground, as to be eventually 
iit for domestic use. He refers to the disposal of 
the dead ; the best means for preventing the spread 
of infectious diseases ; and other similar matters. 
The population, excluding Colney Hatch and 
Leavesden Lunatic Asylums, is estimated at 95,S49 
persons. The births were 2,898 in number, which 
IS equal to 30*3 per 1,000 living, and the deaths 



1,820, or 19-0 per i,coo. The birth-rate for Bamet 
was 30 per i/xx> living, and the death-rate 17*2. 
Out of the 450 deaths as many as 107 occurred in 
children under one year old, and thirty-eight fronk 
zymotic diseases. In Berkhampstead rural district 
the birth-rate was 34-2, and the death-rate 21*2. In 
Hemel Hempstead rural district the birth-rate was 
28*9, and die death-rate 23*5, including 20 per cent 
of children who died during the first year of life. In 
Hendon rurad district the birth-rate was 33-4, and 
the death-rate only 18 '4 per 1,000 living, whilst in 
Watford the death-rate was as low as 167, and the 
birth-rate 267 per 1,000. These latter are very 
satisfactory returns for localities so near London. 



IParlianuntarg ^r0mbin0S. 



HOirSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ June 8. 

POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

Mr. Sclatbr-Booth, in moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to make further provision for the better prevention 
of the pollation of rivers, said that he would not at so late 
an hour detain the House by a lengthened statement He 
wished, however, to remind the House that the subject 
was entirely removed from a party character. A Royal 
Commission on the Pollution of Rivers had been sitting for 
many years, and last year the final volume of their report 
was published. The time had therefore arrived when 
something ought to be done. Three or four Bills had been 
presented to Parliament, and, although they had from 
various causes failed to pass into law, there had never been 
any dispute as to the necessity for legislation on this sub- 
ject. The obstacles were, however, very great, and the 
alarm of the manufacturers had been so difficult to deal 
with, that successive Bills had been brought in and with- 
drawn. Last year there was a reasonable opportunity of 
passing the Bill brought into the other House by Lord 
Salisbury if it had not been for the late period of the 
Session at which the measure came down to that House, 
and the necessity of proceeding with other measures. A 
Bill for preventing the pollution of rivers, however, formed 
no part of the Government programme of the Session, and 
advisedly so. But several members had within the last 
few months urged him to bring forward a measure on the 
subject, and he had reason to l^Iieve that a Bill somewhat 
of the character of that which had passed the House of 
Lords last year would be generally acceptable. The 
present Bill, he might add, proposed to enact generally 
that rivers were to be kept free from pollution, and that 
their pollution in various ways was to he a statutable 
offence. In the first place, it was intended to prohibit the 
casting of noxious refuse, whether manufacturing or mining, 
into rivers so as to pollute the stream or to impede naviga- 
tion. The second part of the Bill related to the mode of 
dealing with the sewage of towns, and it was proposed that 
the pollution of rivers by that means should also be made 
a statutable offence, but that ample time should be given 
within which proceedings should be instituted, as well as 
ample time to the authorities within which to construct 
necessary works. There was nothing in that portion of 
the Bill more stringent than had for many years been the 
law with reference to the streams which flowed into the 
Thames and the Lea, in both of which cases the arbitrary 
power of preventing the throwing of noxious sewage into 
those streams had been prohibited. The manufacturing 
and mineral pollution of rivers stood in a very different 
position, but it was not deemed expedient in such a Bill as 
the present to make any exceptions from the general obli- 
gations of the law, but it was proposed, in the case of 
manufacturing and mineral pollution, not only that ample 
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time shoald be given, but that industrial interests should 
be duly considered, and that no prosecution should be 
instituted except by the public sanitary authority, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. Up to that 
point the Bill stood very much in the position of tnat which 
had passed through the House of Lords last year, but there 
were two or three important additional provisions. It was 
proposed to constitute a Conservancy Board, which would 
take in hand the function of carrying out the necessary 
works, and that the sanitary authorities might be permitted 
to pass bylaws and regulations, and give facilities for the 
use of their sewers. The prosecutions under the Bill were, 
he might add, to be carried on before the county court 
judges, as under the Bill of last year. Other points of im- 
portance would remain which might be dealt with in future 
measures, but he hoped the present Bill, as an initiative 
measure, would in future secure our rivers from pollution. 
He moved for leave to bring in a Bill to make further pro- 
vision for the better prevention of the pollution of rivers. 

Lord Robert Montagu supported the motion. There 
was a general consensus of opinion in favour of Watershed 
Boards. 

After a few words from Mr. M*Lagan, leave was given 
to bring in the BilL 

THE COMMONS ENCLOSURE BILL. 
The House went into committee for the fourth time on 
the Commons Bill, the consideration of which it resumed at 
the eighteenth clause, relating to the situation of allotments 
for recreation grounds and field gardens. To this Mr. 
Lefevre moved an amendment, the object of which, he 
said, was, in cases of enclosure, to secure greater regard for 
the interests of the labouring classes, which were inade- 
quately protected by the Bill. With this view he proposed 
to enact the clause which was accepted by the committee 
of the House on the Bill of 1871, and by the House of 
Lords on the Bill of 1872, and which was to the effect that 
the Enclosure Commissioners should require the appro- 
priation free of charge for public use as a recreation ground 
of one-tenth part of the waste lands to be enclosed, and 
that where these lands exceeded 500 acres, the reservation 
for the public should be no more than one-tenth, or less 
than fifty acres. Mr. Secretary Cross opposed the amend- 
ment, on the ground that each case ought to be dealt with 
upon its merits, and would be fiilly considered by a com- 
mittee of the House before it became law. After some 
discussion, the committee negatived the proposal by no 
to 67. On the remaining clauses in the Bill being agreed 
to, at the instance of Mr. Cross, a new clause was inserted, 
giving the county court a jurisdiction in respect of illegal 
enclosures. Next, Lord E. Fitzmaurice proposed a clause 
to repeal the Statute of Merton, &c. ; but Mr. Cross ob- 
jected that that statute was declaratory of the common law, 
and that its repeal would occasion endless litigation. 
Upon a division, the clause was rejected by 79 to 28. A 
lengthened discussion followed on a new clause, moved by 
Sir W. Harcourt, providing that the unlawful enclosure of 
any common, or part of a common, should be deemed a 
public nuisance, and which was negatived by 64 to 30. 
Eventually the preamble was agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be reported^ 

Tuesday^ June 13. 
MR. RAWLINSON*S REPORT ON SEWAGE. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Mr. R. Yorke, stated 
that the report of Mr. Rawlinson on sewage was in the 
hands of the printers, and would be presented very soon. 

CORONERS' INQUESTS. 
Lord F. Hervey gave notice that on Tuesday, 
July II, he would call attention to the law affecting 
coroners' inquests, and submit a resolution. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

Lord Elcho moved 'That the reform of the go- 
vernment of the metropolis, with a view to its more 



efficient, uniform, and economical administratioo, is ^ 
question of primary importance, and deserves the early 
attention of her Majesty's Government, and that snch re- 
form should be based on the establishment of onemnnidptl 
administration for the whole metropolis.' The motion was 
supported by Mr. Lowe, and opposed by the Home Secre- 
tary on the part of the Government The motion, after an 
interesting debate, was withdrawn. 



IT^iv ^ep0rts. 



MILK ADULTERATION CASES. 

John Boakbs, a hawker of milk, was charged by Mr. 
Errington, the sanitary inspector of St. Saviour's district 
Board of Works, under ' The Sale of Food and Drags 
Act,' for selling as pure milk a mixture containing 30 per 
cent, of water. Mr. Errington said that the defeadant 
had for some time past hawked milk about the streets with 
a horse and cart, and as complaints reached him respecting 
its bad quality, on Monday, May 29, he purchased a pint 
of milk of him, and told him he was going to take it to 
have it analysed, and offered him a portion in a sealed 
bottle, which he refused to take. Witness took a portioa 
to Dr. Bemays, professor of chembtry at St Thomas's 
Hospital, and left it with him, and he now produced his 
certificate showing that it contained 30 per cent of water. 
Mr. Washington, in defence, said his client was a very old 
and poor man, having experienced great losses by the 
death of all his cows by the cattle plague. He, therefore, 
trusted his worship would deal leniently with him. Mr. 
Partridge fined him 2ar. and I2x. dd, costs. 

George Bavin was charged at the Lincoln Police- 
court, under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, with sap- 
plying adulterated milk to the Blue-Coat School The 
milk was supplied by the defendant, and on its delivery a 
sample was taken out by Detective Hockney, in the pre- 
sence of the matron, Miss Heffeman. This sample was 
transmitted to Dr. Harrison for analysis, and that gentle- 
man reported that the milk contained 20 per cent of 
water. For the defence, Mr. Toynbee contended that the 
milk was known to be adulterated by the matroo, who had 
been told by the defendant's wife that pore milk could not 
be supplied by anyone at the price paid by the institntioa 
— I \d. per gflJIon — and, therefore, that an offence had not 
been committed under the meaning of the Act The gene- 
ral price paid by other institutions for milk was ii. 2</., 
and as the milk had been sold at such a low price to the 
institution it was rather hard to institute the present pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Dale, who prosecuted, did not deny what 
was allied to have been told the matron, bat said that if 
the price was not sufficient for the supply of good milk the 
defendant should have applied to the goveniors of the 
institution, and they would undoubtedly have paid more 
money. However, he did not wish to press the case, as 
the same family had now supplied the institution with milk 
for more than fifty years. The Bench thought they coold 
not pass over the case lightly, as the defendant haul been 
previously convicted for a similar offence, and it was prqa- 
dicial to the public at large, as well as to the institotioiu 
that milk adulterated to such an extent shoald be sold. A 
fine of 4/., and 22j. fid, costs, was inflicted. 

William Edward West was charged at the Lincoln 
Police-court with selling adulterated milk at the Lunatic 
Hospital. It appeared that on the evening of May 12 
Detective Hockney went to the Lunatic Hospital, where 
West supplies milk, and asked the defendant for a quart 
of milk. The defendant refused to supply him, saying it 
was not his milk, it was sold to the governors of ^ 
Asylum. Hockney told him that if he did not sell him 
the milk he would be sunrnioned, and the defendant then 
took the milk cans, which were at this time standing in 
the kitchen of the Asylum, and put them in his cart On 
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beiog remonstrated with he said he would send his boy 
home for a quart. Hockney said this would not do, as he 
required the milk from the cans. Defendant then took 
the milk and emptied it into the Asylum tins, still refusing 
to give the detective any. Hockney asked him again for 
a quart, and on his refusing to supply it, the cook mea- 
sured the milk out of the A^lum tins and gave it to Hock- 
ney, who handed 4//. to West. He refused to receive the 
money, and gave it to the cook, saying that would make 
it right for the milk taken out of uie tins. Hockney 
brought the sample to the police-station, and it was after- 
wards sent to Dr. Harrison for analysis, who reported that 
it contained 8 per cent of added water. In the meantime 
a sample of muk had been taken to the analyst by West 
himself, and this sample on being analysed was found to 
be pure. Dr. Harrison explained that in analysing milk 
he adopted a very low standard as the minimum quality. 
If he had adopted the milk brought by West as the 
standard, the sample produced by the police would con- 
tain 20 per cent of added water. Mr. Rex, who prose- 
cuted, contended that there had been no ssle under the 
meaning of the Act, as the milk supplied did not really 
belong to West He also called the defendant's wife, who 
stated that on the evening in question an extra quantity of 
milk was required for the Asylum, and she had to purchase 
some from other parties, which she added to their own 
milk. The Bench, after retiring for consultation, said they 
considered the milk had been supplied to the Asylum, and 
therefore that there was not a sale according to the Act. 
They should therefore dismiss the case. 

REFUSING TO SERVE AN INSPECTOR. 
Mr. EDwa&d Hunt, cheesemonger, of 20a, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, was summoned under the Adulteration of 
Food Act for refusing to supply to Mr. Charles Joseph 
Hughes, one of the sanitary inspectors of the Board of 
Works for the Westminster district, a certain article of 
food — to wit, butter. It appeared from the evidence of 
Mr. Hughes that in his official capacity he went to the 
shop of the defendant, and asked to be served with half a 
pound of butter. The defendant asked what price, and 
witness replied sixteenpenny, whereupon defendant served 
him. He paid for the butter, and told the defendant that 
he had purchased it for the purpose of analysis, whereupon 
the defendant snatched it away from him, and said he 
could not afford to sell it at the price. Witness had pur- 
chased butter before at defendant's shop at the same price, 
and found it genuine. Defendant said there was oidy a 
doubt on his part as to whether it was genuine or not, and 
he had since discovered that it was genuine. Mr. Arnold 
fined him 5/., or a month's imprisoimient. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHILDREN ACT. 

Samuel Strong, of Brockley, in the parish of Deptford, 
was fined, at the Greenwich Police-court, lor., and dr. the 
cost of three summonses, for employing girls under the age 
of sixteen in his brickfields. 

THROWING MUD INTO THE THAMES. 

At the Thames Police-court, T. Cole was pharged with 
throwing mud into the river. A gentleman from the 
Thames Conservancy conducted the prosecution. Con- 
stable No. 56 said that in conseouence of information he 
went to Blackwall. The barge Lee^ belonging to the East 
and West India Dock Company, was there, and he saw 
the defendant and another man throwing mud into the 
river. The defendant, on being asked who gave him 
orders to do so, replied, ' My supervisor.' The defend- 
ant now said he was sent down by a foreman to the East 
and West India Dock Company to throw the dirt into the 
Lea and did so. He was not aware he was doing wrong. 
Mr. Lushington said nobody had a right to throw mud or 
rubbish into the river without the authority of the Thames 
Conservancy. He fined the defendant i/. 



ADULTERATION OF SAGO. 
The mitigated penalty of lor., with I2j. (xi. costs, was 
inflicted at the Wandsworth Police-court on R^^ald' 
Percy Nash, a shopkeeper in the Battersea Park Road, for 
selling as arrowroot what was found upon analysation to 
be almost wholly sago starch. It was pleaded by the 
defendant that he purchased the compound of a whole- 
sale druggist as genuine arrowroot 



SHORING UP A HOUSE. 

At Greenwich, Mr. H. W. Napier attended, on the 
part of the Metropolitan Board of Works, to support two 
summonses against the owners of the Cape of Good Hope 
public-house, New King Street, Deptford, and land ad- 
joining, to mend the party and front waUs of that house. 
The district surveyor said the premises were now shored 
up. Horses and waggons went through the street to the 
Foreign Cattle Market, and if the foot of the shoring were 
struck the whole of the shoring might give way and the 
house fall down. — Orders were made against the owners 
for the work to be done in seven days. 

PAVING EXPENSES.— IMPORTANT TO LOCAL 

BOARDS. 
An important question under the Metropolis Local 
Management Acts as to the apportionment of the ex- 
penses of paving a new street under tlie compulsory powers 
of the former of the two Acts (18 and 19 Vict., c. 120, 
s. 105) has been before the Court of Appeal at West- 
minster in the appeal of the Vestry of Mile End from the 
decision of the Queen's Bench Division condemning the 
principle of apportionment adopted by the Vestry. The 
expenses of paving a ' new street ' are by the Act made 
payable by tne owners of the land and houses ' abutting 
on and forming the street.' By the interpretation clause 
of the later Act (25 and 26 Vict, c. 102, s. 77), the 
expression ' new street ' is to include any part of such 
street. In this case premises belonging to the guardians 
of Whitechapel Union abutted on and formed part of a 
new street whidi the Mile End Vestry directed to be paved 
over half its width, and over that half which was nearest 
to the defendant's premises. In apportioning the ex- 
penses therein incurred the Vestry excluded from liability 
all the houses on the opposite side of the street, treating 
those on the same side as the defendants as if they alone 
abutted on the street. The defendants contended that this 
principle of apportionment was wrong, and the judges of 
the Queen's Beuch Division (Justices Blackburn, Lush, 
and Field) decided in their favour that the expenses could 
not be apportioned on that principle. The pUintifTs 
having appealed, the Court, without calling on counsel for 
the respondents, affirmed the decision of the Queen's 
Bench and dismissed the appeal with costs. 

AN OFFICIAL DISPUTE. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners of Works were sum- 
moned before Sir Thomas White, at the instance of the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the City of London, under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, to recover 65/. 14X. for 
work done by order of the district surve3ror in order to 
secure the building of the old Probate Court, which ran 
from Great Knightrider Street to Queen Victoria Street, 
and which, it was alleged, had bien dangerous to the 
public — Mr. Poland appeared for the Commissioners of 
Sewers ; and Mr. Hardy for the Commissioners of Works. 
— It appeared that when Queen Victoria Street was 
formed, the wall of the old Probate Court, which abutted 
on that thoroughfare, was underpinned. On May 1 1 last 
a police-constable went to Mr. Power, the district sur- 
veyor, and told him that the bricks of one of the arches of 
that building had fallen into the road. Mr. Power there- 
upon ordered the wall to be shored up, the cost of which 
was 65/. 141*. — Mr. Hardy said that he would admit that 
the bricks did fall, that the notices were properly served. 
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and that the sum charged was fair and proper, if the Com- 
missioners of Sewers were entitled to recover at alL His 
defence, however, was that the arch was only a surface 
arch of four and a half inches thick ; and, although the 
bricks fell, that fact did not affect the stability of the wall, 
which was not a dangerous structure. It was underpinned 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works to meet the level of 
the street, and was, although an old wall, perfectly sound. 
Before the district surveyor called to inspect the premises 
the arch had been repaired, and the surveyor to the Com- 
missioner of Works warned the district surveyor not to 
proceed with the work, as it was not necessary. — Evidence 
m support of this statement having been given. Sir Thomas 
White thought the district surveyor had acted precipitately, 
and dismissed the summons. 



THE SMOKE NUISANCE AT SOUTH SHIELDS. 

At the South Shields Police Court, J. I. Pascoe and 
others (Tyne Plate Glass Company) were summoned upon 
a charge of non-consumption of smoke at their works. — 
Mr. J. J. Hindmarch, sanitary inspector for the borough, 
stated that he watched the cliitapey at the works in Oyston 
Street for half an hour, and during eight minutes of that 
period dense smoke was emitted therefrom. — Mr. Pascoe 
said the company was very wishful to do anything that 
could be suggested for the consumption of the smoke. — 
The Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. Yorke) said there were 
efficient means for the prevention of the smoke nuisance, 
which could be done at a very small cost Really, eight 
minutes was an excessive time for dense black smoke to be 
emitted, and he must inflict a penalty of 40;.— The same 
defendants were then charged with non-consumption of 
smoke at their works at Cookson's Quay. — Mr. Hind- 
march proved watching these works for half an hour on 
the 2nd inst., the result being as follows : Dense smoke, 
loA- minutes ; moderate, 6^ minutes ; and 13 minutes none. 
— Mr. Pascoe said the stokers were leaving the (Company's 
service, one of them that night and the other the next day, 
and they were trying to make as much smoke as possible. 
— Mr. Hindmarch, in reply to the Bench, said he thought 
the stokers might perhaps have been acting maliciously. — 
The Stipendiary said as it might possibly have been done 
wilfully he should inflict the mitigated penalty of 20x. in 
this case. — Thomas J. Nixon was next charged with non- 
consumption of smoke at his brick manufactory in Westoe 
Lane. — Mr. Hindmarch said he watched the defendant's 
works for half an hour on the 2nd inst., and during that 
time dense smoke was emitted for fifteen minutes, moderate 
smoke for ten minutes, and for five minutes no smoke. In 
witness's opinion the defendant had not boiler power to 
carry on the works, and in consequence the men had to be 
constantly firing. — The Town Clerk (Mr. J. Moore), who 
prosecuted in this and the following case, remind«l his 
Worship that this was the third time the defendant had 
been summoned for the same offence, although he had not 
been convicted.— The Stipendiary ordered the nuisance to 
be abated, and fined the defendant 3/. — The next case was 
that of Charles W. Anderson, owner of the Hilda Col- 
liery, the charge being that of having emitted black smoke 
from the hauling engine so as to be a nuisance. — Mr. 
Hindmarch proved the case, dense smoke having issued 
for thirteen minutes, moderate smoke for a like time, and 
no smoke for four minutes. — The Stipendiary fined the 
defendant 3/., and ordered the nuisance to be abated. — 
T. J. Swinburne, owner of the Phoenix Flint Glass Works, 
Park Street, was charged with a similar offence. — Mr. 
Hindmarch stated that in the half hour during which he 
watched the works dense smoke issued for twelve minutes, 
moderate smoke for six minutes, and no smoke for twelve 
minutes. Witness said that by using proper fuel and 
stoking with proper care he had no doubt the nuisance 
could be prevented. — Mr. Thomas Bell, manager of the 
works, was called for the defence, and he stated tiiat it 
was impossible to melt flint glass and consume the smoke 
as weU. They could not possibly ventilate their furnaces 



in the same way that boiler furnaces are ventilated. They 
could not use coke instead of coal. — In cross-examinatioo, 
witness said they now used the Hilda small coal, bat they 
had tried the large coal, ai\d also the Aoomb coaL They 
had also tried coke and a mixture of coke and coaL They 
had got rid of the smoke, but they could not produce the 
glass. — ^The Town Cleric suggested, as a very important 
question had been raised, that the case should be ad- 
joamed, in order that scientific opinion might be got on 
the point. — The Stipendiary concurred, and the case wis 
adjourned for a month. 
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THE KEIGHLEY GUARDIANS AND 

VACCINATION. 

The Local Government Board, through thdrsolidtois, 
have informed the Keighley guardians that unless within 
one week directions be given to the vaccination officer, the 
Attomey-General will be instructed to apply to the Qoeen^s 
Bench Division for a rule nisi for an attauchment for coo- 
tempt against the members who recently voted for a resola- 
tion rescinding all portions of resolutions which have been 
or can be construed into a general order to prosecute per- 
sons for non-vaccination. 



%tSm\a. 



The Study attd Practice of Public Medicine, By W. H. 
CORFIELD, M.A., M.D., Professor of Hygiene, etc. 

This lecture was delivered by Dr. Corfield at the 
opening of the Session at University College. Dr. Cor- 
field conmiences by pointing out the extent to which 
sanitary science is cultivated now as compared with a few 
years since, and the necessity for all medical men obtaining 
a thorough knowledge of its laws and of the meam by 
which unnecessary suffering, disease, and death maybe 
prevented. That although the study of sanitary science is 
not compulsory on medical men, yet, as it is their mission 
to relieve pain and disease, they are morally bound to 
acquire all knowledge which conduces to those ends. 
Thus Sir W. Jenner says that the first and most important 
aim of medicine as now taught is to prevent disease ; and 
if it cannot be prevented, then to cure it. The experiments 
of Dr. Jenner to extirpate small-pox are those which have 
most successfully attained this end, and we cannot com- 
prehend the amount of sickness and the number of early 
deaths which vaccination prevents, unless we read acoousts 
of the disease as it ravaged these islands before his time. 
Small-pox has prevailed again most extensively of late, 
though neglect of proper primary vaccination and of re- 
vaccination. In Pkivaria and in the Rhenish Proviaces, 
where vaccination is strictly enforced, the mortality is 
about 4 per 1,000, in London 16, and it was 66*5 ia 
Prussia before the vaccination law was passed. In con- 
sequence of this difference a law was passed in 1S74 
making vaccination of infants and revaccinaticm of childiea 
of riper years compulsory for the whole German Empire. 

Dr. Corfield then goes on to ask where are the black- 
death, sweating-sickness, and the plague? Where is 
scurvy, that decimator of our armies and navy ? They are 
where typhus will soon be, and where enteric will be some 
day, as we now know the circumstances which favour the 
spread of each, and can therefore pay special attention t'> 
their causes. As r^ards other infectious fevers we knov 
that the great means of checking them is isolation, and that 
therefore special hospitals are absolutely necessary, and 
intercourse with infected persons must be stopped until aU 
danger of communicability has ceased. He also reminded 
his hearers of the possibility that gout, rheumatism, 
rickete, and many other chronic diseases are abo prevent- 
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able by proper diet, pure air, and exercise, which are more 
effective agents of cnre than pharmaoentical preparations. 
Until quite recently educated people expected a physician 
to find a specific remedy for every disease, but now if a 
child has, say, scarlet fever, the parents do not expect a 
cure from a specific, but they do expect that the medical 
man will prevent its spread. 

Dr. Corfield considers that a more important matter 
for our consideration even than the prevention of zymotic 
diseases is, * What can vre do against our great endemic 
plagues, with phthisis at their head?' We have long 
known that general unsanitary conditions, hereditary taint, 
bad air and good, as well as certain employments, are 
favourable to these diseases ; but it is only lately that 
Dr. Bnchanan^s investigations have shown the relation 
between the prevalence of phthisis in certain localities and 
the want of proper subsoil drainage. Again, a very large 
number of deaths occur from rickets, although the Registrar 
General's list of diseases does not specifiodly include it ; 
and yet no child should die from rickets, as poorness of 
blood, arising from improper feeding, deficient air and 
light, overcrowding, and poverty, are its chief causes. 
Another reason for d^eneracy of the population is early 
working in factories or other places which are improperly 
ventilated, and the use of tea and coffee by growing 
children, instead of milk and other nourishing diet. It is 
true that milk is dear, but it need not be so if the grass 
lands were manured with the sewage which we throw 
away by turning it into our rivers and thus polluting them. 
Dr. Corfield dwells at some length on the utility of sewage 
farms, and speaks in very high terms of the fruits and 
vegetables grown on them, if by proper management the 
soU do not become saturated, and the sewage be passed 
through and not merely over the surface of the ground. 

Dr. Corfield next considers the coimection between out- 
breaks of typhoid and scarlet fever which have been traced 
to infected milk, and advises that all dairy fiinns should be 
placed under sanitary supervision. He then refers to our 
water-supply, and dwells emphatically on its pollution by 
sewage, which should be employed in irrigation of our 
farms. He points out the varied knowledge requisite for 
an efficient medical officer of health. ' Hygiene,' as this 
knowledge is now termed, is usually defined as the art of 
preserving health ; the art by which we contrive to lengthen 
our lives ; but it is more than this, it is the science which 
studies the causes of diseases, and points out the means for 
their prevention ; for to pfevent disease we must study its 
causes, we must find out the conditions which favour it, 
which tend to make it spread. Hygiene, then, links phy- 
siology — the study of healthy action — with pathology, and 
shows how we pass from hesdth to disease. 

We shall only refer particularly to one point in Dr. 
Corfield*s lectures, and we do so because he has entered 
into it at considerable length, viz. the utilisation of sewage. 
We quite agree with him in the necessity for applying the 
valuable manure, which is at present worse than wasted, 
hy being thrown into our rivers, but we are not sure that 
our knowledge of the methods of its application is suf- 
ciently advanced to use it in all cases by irrigation. The 
produce of rye grass, and of some vegetables, is enormous. 
Some of the finest celery and largest strawberries we have 
ever seen were grown on a sewage farm, but certain 
chemists assert that the proportion of water contained in 
the grass and vegetables is greater than when they are 
grown in the ordinary way, and that milk especially, ob- 
tained from cows fed upon the rye grass, will not keep so 
long as ordinary milk. We are not at all convinced that 
these assertions are true, indeed we very much doubt them; 
but before local sanitary authorities generally form sewage 
&niis, we think that the matter should be more fully and 
critically investigated. 



LiTNACY is enormously on the increase in Liverpool 
In 1859 there were ninety-six patients in the Union 
Asylum ; now there are 462. 



Ali communications must bear the signature of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, 

AMBULANCE FOR INFECTIOUS CASES. 

( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — The Goole Local Board have recently had an 
ambulance built which answers well, and perhaps a short 
description of it may be of use to others besides Dr. Symes. 
The idea of the vehicle was taken from that figured in Dr. 
Swete's ' Handbook of Cottage Hospitals,' but closed sides 
with windows were, for infectious cases, considered prefer- 
able to the open body with curtains recommended by Dr. 
Swete. The body is something like that of an omnibus, 
seven feet long, three feet nine inches broad, and four feet 
high, opening with a door at the back. The sides are 
boarded for £e lower two-thirds, with sash windows above^ 
two of which will let down. In the bottom is a wooden 
tray for the patient to lie upon, six feet by two feet, sliding 
on rollers, and with handles at the ends and sides, so that 
it can be lifted out and carried upstairs. The tray lies 
along one side of the van ; and being narrower than the 
body, the remainder of the breadth forms a gangway for 
the person who accompanies the patients, and who sits on 
a stooL The undercarriage was that of a second-hand 
phaeton ; the wheels are respectively two feet six inches 
and three feet six inches diameter, with patent axles. 
There is a driving- box in front on the top of the van. The 
whole machine is very light, so that one horse can easily 
draw it It was made by a local coachbuilder, and cost 
22/. H. Franklin Parsons, M.D. 

Goole, June 12, 1876. 

WATER ANALYSIS AND TYPHOID GERMS. 
( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — Mr. Wanklyn, in his reply to my remarks on his 
statement at the Society of Arts, nas not joined issue with 
me on the points submitted to him, but has gone oif, and 
given a summary of the albuminoid ammonia process for 
the detection of organic matter in water. I certainly 
understood that Mr. Wanklyn admitted, with many other 
analysts, that whilst this process affords a satisfactory 
estimate of the quantity of albuminous matter in the water, 
it does not absolutely show the whole. That my state- 
ment is sufficient for my purpose is sho^^Ti by 
the following quotation firom Mr. Wanklyn's Essay on 
Water Analysis published in the Manual of rublic Health, 
1874. In speaking of the colour produced by the action 
of the Nessler test on the distilled water, he says, *If 
indeed it yields a brownish precipitate, then it contains 
very much ammonia ; but if it remain quite colourless, it 
is free from all trace of ammonia {i.e, it does not contain 
so much as '005 milligrame).' Now that is just my con- 
tention, viz. that Mr. Wanklyn could not detect the 
presence of a dozen ' typhoid germs,' if Dr. Klein's be the 
true germs, for, as before stat«i, it would take many more 
than a dozen to make up the bulk of one blood corpuscle, 
and thb would not yield '005 milligramme of am- 
monia. I may mention that Dr. Klein only says * I hope 
to be able to show that organisms occur in the mucous 
membrane of the intestine in enteric fever in such numbers 
and so definitely arranged that their importance cannot be 
questioned for a moment.' He does not say absolutely 
that these micrococci, which resemble the Crenothrix poly- 
spora, are the cause of typhoid. 

Finding that the micrococci are so very much smaller 
than starch corpuscles, and so different in their behaviour, 
Mr. Wanklyn abandons that part of his argument, and 
says instead, < I can assure Dr. Tripe that just as no germ 
is capable of surviving the passage through a furnace at a 
white or red heat, so in like manner no germ will survive 
the passage through a considerable stratum of good porous 
filtering material.' Now, this was not the point, because the 
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passage through a considerable stratum of material signifies 
the lapse of a sufficient amount of time for the germ to die 
and become oxidised, but other chemists of equal standing 
with Mr. Wanklyn differ from him as regards ordinary filters, 
or even filtering beds, as most believe that water once 
fouled can only be puriBed by the long-continued action of 
natural influences. In support of this assertion I refer to 
the evidence g^ven before the Royal Commission on the 
Pollution of Rivers, and to the conclusions published in the 
sixth report. Indeed, Dr. Letheby was of opinion with 
others, that a moist heat of 212° Fahr. does not destroy the 
contagious principle of infectious diseases, and if so, it is 
quite possible that the temperature of boiling water, even 
assisted by the action of the alkaline permanganate solution, 
might not destroy the vitality of the germs. This, however, 
is a statement to which I do not attach much weight in the 
present controversy. 

I will allude to one more passage in Mr. Wanklyn's 
reply, to which I wish to draw attention. * I showed that 
when a dirty river water is passed through some six inches 
of the filter, it becomes as pure as West Middlesex water, 
and that by repeated passage through the filter, it becomes 
as pure as a deep spring water.' It is quite intelligible 
that by repeated passage of a small quantity of water 
through a filter, and consequently repeated exposure of each 
drop to the air, the organic matter should become oxidised ; 
but that is not the point in dispute, which is, whether or 
not ordinary filtration of water in bulk will remove the 
organic matter contained therein. We are not to treat this 
matter as a laboratory experiment, but as a question of 
allowing water fouled with excrementitious substances to 
be employed for domestic purposes simply after filtration 
only. Every tittle of evidence is to the effect that foul 
water should never be used, if good water can by any pos- 
sibility be obtained; and it was because Mr. Wanklyn*s 
statement unquestionably led to the inference that filtration 
is equivalent to purification, that I raised my protest against 
his theory. 

In conclusion, I must say that if the filter be as perfect 
as described, there cannot be any necessity whatever for 
any one in future to consult Mr. Wanklyn or any other ana- 
lytical chemist as to the purity of their drinking water, be- 
cause it would be money absolutely thrown away. All that 
it is necessary for a person to do, if Mr. Wanklyn*s opinion 
be correct, is that he should buy a filter and see that it is 
used, and thus put typhoid germs and all other forms of 
organic impurities at defiance. I cannot help saying that 
in the recent cases of foul wells which have been orclered 
to be closed, this fact, if it be one, should have been 
brought to the notice of the bench, and thus prevented a 
decision being given against their owners to their great 
pecuniary loss. John W. Tripe, M.D. 

Medical Officer of Health for 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The eighth ordinary meeting of the present session 
will be held on Tuesday, the 20th instant, at the Society's 
Rooms, Somerset House Terrace (King's College entrance), 
Strand, W.C., when a paper will be read *0n the Validity 
of the Annual Government Statistics of the Operation of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts,' by the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P. The chair will be taken at 7*45 p.m. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

AsHBY, Alfred, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., has been reap)pointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the Combined Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Graniham, Newark, Sleaford, Little Gonerby, Ruskington, and 



Spittlegate, and Rural Sanitary Districts of Grantham, Neirark, 

and Sleaford, for three years, m)m July 23. 
Burton. Mr. Thonus, has been appomt^ Inspector of Nuisaaoes 

for the Ashbome Urban Sanitary District, vice Coates, resigned. 
Grimslby, Mr. Charles, has been appointed Clerk to the St. Anph 

Union and Rural Sanitary Authority, vice Wynne, deoeasel 
Jbromb, p. C Esq., has been appointed Treasorer to the Ashbone 

Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Bradley, resigned. 
JONBS, Mr. T. P., junior, has been ai>potnted Qerk to theCorpon- 

tion and Urban Sanitary Authority, Denbigh, vice Wynne, (k- 

ceased. 
Mills, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for the 

Coseley Urban Sanitary District, vice Grainy. 
MiLNES, Mr. Charles, has oeen appointed Workmg Surveyor to the 

South Crosland Urban Sanitaiy Authority. 
TozBR, Mr. James, has been appointed Inspector 'of Nuisances for 

the Creffiton Urban Sanitary District for the ensuing: year. 



VACANCIES. 

Absrdarb Urban Sanitary Authority. Principal Surveyor and 

Engineer : 300/. per ann. Application, aand insL, to R. Chtoo 

Ge^, Clerk. 
Blackpool, Corporation and Urban Sanitary District of. 

Clerk and Collector, 100/. per ann.: Inspector of Nuisances, 70/. 

per ann. Applications, aoth mst., to W. N. Chamley, Town Qerk. 
Brackley Rural, combined with several other Rural akd 

Urban Sanitary Districts. Medical Officer of Health 

700/. per annum. Application 17th instant, to the Chairman cf 

the Central Committee of Delegates, under cover to W. TomaJin, 

Clerk to the Committee, a6, St Giles Street, Northampton. 
Braintreb Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 

for the Finchingfield Sub-District, ao/. per annum. AppUcatioo, 

17th instant, to Frederick Smoothy, Clerk to the Authority. 
Chbshxrb. Public Analyst zoo/, per annum, and 6«. per analysis. 

Application, aoth instant, to Charles W. Pottt, Qerk of the peace, 

Chester. 
Derby Urban Sanitary District. Assistant Sanitary Inspector. 

Application. July i, to Joseph Jones, Clerk to the Authority. 
FssTiNiOG. Certtiying Factory Surgeon. 
Hove, Town and urban Sanitary District of. Chief Surwor: 

400/. per ann. Application, 19th inst, to the Town Qerk, Town 

Hall, Move. , 

Llanelly Urban Sanitary Authority. Asustant Surveyor. 
Lower Darwen Urban Sanitary Authority. Survevoc. 
Newton and Llanllwchaiarn Urban Sanitary Authoritt. 

Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances : soo/. per annum. AmHi- 

cation, aand instant, to William Cooke, Qerk, Newtown, Mooi- 

gomeryshire. 
Stourbridge Urban Sanitary District. Medical OmcCT « 

Health : 50/. per annum. Application, aoch instant, to John 

Taylor, Clerk to the Authority. 
Stratton Rural Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
York Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health: 

150^ per annum. Application, aand instant, to Henry Brearef. 

Clerk to the Authority. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPIalES. 

A HEALTHY PARISH. 
The Rev. W. C. Talbot, Rector of Hatfield, Herts, writes to the 
Times : * I have observed in your columns from time to time special 
obituary notices of persons who have died at advanced ages. I have 
thought that the following account of the ages of persons stLU surnT- 
ing, uken from the list of permanent out-door paupers of the sinall 
Union of which I am Chairman, may possess some interest in the saae 
direction. Ongoing through the list of permanent paupers I find the 
following results : thirty-four over 70 years and under 80, P^^ if 
average age of 74*38 : and twenty-one over 80 (wie of whom »s 96J, 
giving an averajge of 84*00. Among persons above the ™»f o* 
paupers still surviving, a still more remarkable list of longevity nugbt 
be given, and if I were to extract from the register of deaths ia lay 
own parish, the same record of the healthiness of our nei^bourhood 
would be yet more convincingly shown. The oldest man buried here 
within the last twelve months reached the age of 97. I may *dd tlut 
a tombstone in the churchyard records the death of an inhabicani wbo 
died in the present century, aged Z07. 



Reformed Funerals, upon the Earth to Earth 

principle, as advocated in the TVwr*. and dbpensing with aU p»«»- 
sion. Explanatory pamphlet, with Ibt of charges, foaJas on appB«a- 
tion.— LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, No. a Lancaa« 
Place, Strand, W.C. Patent Earth to Earth Coffins. 



NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is publishtd every Saturday msr*-^ 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the PubiisJUrs. AmmMi* 
Subscription, 17s. 4^. ;/ree by post, X9X. 6rf. 

Reading Cavers to hold 12 numbers of THE SanitART RE- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had dirtct from tit 
Publishers or through any Boohseller, priu 31. each. 
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ON THE IICPOBTANCE OF STUDYING 
TEMPEHAMENTS.* 

BY SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., F.R.S., 

Physician and Lecturer on Medicine, Gay*s HospitaL 
{Continued from page 408.) 

I MIGHT mention here also, as a corollary to my 
proposition, that the spread of specialities in medicine 
tends to encourage that spirit of quackery of which 
I have been speaking. I have no objection to a 
speciality in pure surgery, for any man who is accus- 
tomed to use a particular tool will of necessity gain 
a greater facility in its application than others. But 
as regards internal complaints the system is simply 
absurd ; you have only to review some of my state- 
ments already made to see the correctness of my view. 
The public have suffered much by the system. 

We are now by this time agreed that the mere 
administering to temporary troubles, or those which 
to the patient appear to be seated in one organ or 
the other, is not the highest aim of medicine ; it is es- 
sentially bom of ignorance. The laws of disease are 
discoverable by ascertaining the different causes in 
operation which influence the body for ill, and by 
ascertaining the different susceptibilities of each 
particular body. Now the first or exciting causes 
are better known than the latter, or the predisposing. 
We are, for example, constantly speaking of the 
effects of cold, of heat, of vitiated air, of alcohol, 
but it is very remarkable how variously susceptible 
^e different persons or constitutions to the influence 
of these agencies. The predisposition to particular 
ailments, that is,the temperament or idiosyncrasy, must 
be taken into account, and in attempting to ascertain 
this we have to meet with a difficulty of a most for- 
midable kind, and for this reason, that we are often 
by no means assisted by the patient or his friends in 
the inquiry, but have to judge as well as vns can for 
ourselves. In the case of consumption, I find at my 
insurance office that hereditary tendency is never 
allowed by the applicant, for if a member of the 
family have died of phthisis, it is said to be due to 
some accidental cause, as exposure to cold, to dissi- 
pation, to grief, or any other fanciful reason. The 
public require instruction in this view of the case, 
and to be taught that it is to their interest to unfold 
or expose their peculiarities to themselves and to 
those of whom they take advice, so that they may 
^ard themselves and their belongings from all 
those influences which may be injurious to them. I 
am sorry to say that most people attempt to hide 
their weaknesses, and the medical man is often 
obliged to form a judgment for himself. If, for 
example, a mother be so unfortunate as to have a 
half-witted child, she feels bound to defend it against 
the ill-natured criticism of her neighbours, and by 
so doing she has gained the habit of extolling her 
child's merits to such a degree that, when in the 
presence of a strange medical man, she dilates 
on its remarkable qualities, of which quickness 
and cleverness constitute the principal features. 
The doctor is so accustomed to this that when the 
story is ended he generally concludes that the child 
is an idiot. The fondness of the mother makes her 
conduct explicable, but does not render it less foolish. 
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for nothing is really so important in considering the 

auestion of health, and the prevention of disease, as 
le discovery of the peculiar characteristics of each 
person, and the class of agents which are likely to 
affect him injuriously. The predisposition is vastly 
more important than many think. One of the most 
striking examples of this is seen in the case of twins. 
In a very interesting paper by Mr. Galton, he men- 
tions some remarkable mstances of twins living in 
different countries, and exposed therefore to different 
influences, yet having similar diseases break out upon 
them at the same moment, and even dying of the 
same complaint at the same age. And yet these 
diseases, had it not been for this remarkable coinci- 
dence, would never have been regarded as having a 
constitutional origin. Even mental changes and 
insane delusions occurred exactly at the same period 
of age. The influence of sex in the transmission of 
peculiarities is also very important. Medical authors 
speak of some which descend on boys and others on 
girls. A case is related by an ophthalmic surgeon 
where all the children of a family squinted, the boys 
with the right eye and the girls with the left. 
Amongst horses, I am told, the fact of hereditary 
transmission of disease is most marked. 

The reason why parents are often blind to the 
peculiarities of their children is owing to the fact 
that they themselves partake so much of the charac- 
ters of their offspring. This is one great cause of 
evil training, whether it be mental, moral, or physical. 
A peculiarity or tendency to any remarkable charac- 
teristic is apt to be propagated to the offspring, and 
in them may even be exaggerated. The child not 
only is inclined to follow its instincts by pursuing a 
peculiar path, but is assisted on the way by the 
parent, who also instinctively regards the peculiarity 
as a merit or a virtue. If what I say is true, it is a 
fact of the utmost importance in considering the 
moral and physical training of the young. The 
question is this : given a particular propensity in- 
herited by a child, will his instincts direct him 
to acts which shall counterbalance that propensity, 
or will they not rather lead him on in the direction 
of its further development ? Now this question can- 
not be answered by any theoretical considerations ; 
it can only be solved by observation. 1 have often 
heard it maintained that the instinct will rightly 
prompt in the cause of health, but my own experience 
has shown this to be far from correct. If a child be 
fond of exercise, or of a sedentary habit, it may be 
thought to be pursuing a plan best suited for its 
organisation ; or if it has a liking for a particular 
article of food its instincts will guide it right. This, 
I say, is a question to be solved. Perhaps if we 
take mental peculiarities, and ask ourselves whether 
most persons endeavour to counteract them or foster 
them, we shall arrive at a correct answer respecting 
analogous physical characteristics. Does a shy 
child instinctively know its weakness, and court 
society until he or she has lost the peculiarity, or 
does he not rather yield to it and develop it ? Does 
not a highly sentimental and dreamy girl pursue a 
life which encourages her characteristics. In fact 
we know that a child's inclination is involuntarily 
directed towards any pursuit from tendencies im- 
planted in its nature ; and we may also observe, and 
this is a very important fact in the matter of training, 
that the parent's idiosyncrasies running in the same 
direction, the peculiarities may be fostered by either 
the father or the mother. Now, although it is not 
so self-evident, the same law, I believe, is followed 
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in our physical nature. A child is bom with certain 
inherited peculiarities which tend to increase by the 
continuance of those same influences which set them 
going in the parent A drunkard begets children 
of weak mind, and with a strong propensity to drink ; 
their children continue in the habit, become epileptic, 
idiotic, or markedly deformed, and in this way happily 
the family become extinct What we first want to 
ascertain^ in considering the large question of national 
health, is, what do we mean by the normal English- 
man, and what are the varieties of him ? Now, pro- 
bably, the more highly civilised a country is the 
greater the diversity of form, of temperament, and 
of character ; different, however, as these are, there 
must be national peculiarities. An hotel-keeper 
abroad, for example, knows his Englishman at once. 
Whatever opinion we may hold as to the origin of 
man we must regard his surrounding of climate and 
food as having been mainly instrumental in pro- 
ducing his modifications. In the orthodox view, as 
originating from a single pair, no other conclusion 
can be framed than that climate was instrumental in 
producing the different races. Now these races, 
when of the lowest kind, as in uncivilised nations, 
show no peculiarities amongst individuals ; these 
seem as much alike as the sheep in a fiock ; they are 
all employed in the same manner, they eat the same 
simple food, and their mode of life is remarkably 
uniform. There seem to be no especial tempera- 
ments amongst the African tribes, who live on vege- 
tables, or in some savage islands where the inhabi- 
tants subsist on fish. If it be true that a perfect 
uniformity of character exists where the food is of 
one kind, we may gain a clue to the diversity of 
temperament from the variety of food used in civi- 
lised life. The nature of the soil implying different 
occupations will also have its effects, also the^infiu- 
ence of light and the density of the atmosphere. 
Thus it has been thought that bilious temperaments 
prevail in hot, and phlegmatic in cold climates. The 
soil and the occupations of its inhabitants necessarily 
dependent on it produce in our own small island dif- 
ferent types, as the agriculturists along the eastern 
border, the manufacturers in the centre, and the 
miners amongst the western hills. 

It is remarkable how few have studied the differ- 
ent temperaments of Englishmen. Most medical 
writers having been content to take the different 
varieties as described by Hippocrates as existing 
amongst the Greeks, and with him divide all persons 
into the sanguineous, the bilious, the melancholic, and 
the phlegmatic, according as each possessed a super- 
fluity of blood, of yellow bile, of black bile, or phlegm. 
Now although these terms are to a certain extent 
applicable at the present day, and are still in use, 
yet better ones, no doubt, could be found suited to 
the English soil and its inhabitants. Climatic influ- 
ences are seen in such well-marked cases as the 
neg^o drooping in this country, and the want of pro- 
per development in the English child if brought up 
m India. Medical men of late years, when speak- 
ing of temperaments, have distinguished them in 
reference to certain tendencies to disease, as for ex- 
ample, the gouty, consumptive, or nervous. This 
nomenclature has been vexy useful, but it would be 
preferable to have a division framed after the Greek 
model, on a healthy basis, for then we could speak of 
the different types of man, which would include at 
the same time their proclivities to special forms of 
disease. What we really want to ascertain in study- 
ing the health of the community is the variety of 



type amongst our countrymen, then to discover what 
are the tendencies in particular families and indi- 
viduals, how these have come about, and by what 
means we can best avert the development of any 
morbid susceptibilities. I cannot do more here than 
touch upon this question, to show its importance. 
For example, gouty persons are apt to have a variety 
of complaints, and the diseases of which they die are 
of a particular kind ; now it is important to know 
why England, before all other countries, is apt to 
produce this disease called gout, and what are the 
circumstances which favour its development in any 
individual ; in the same way, why consumption is 
so conmion a disorder, and what are the circum- 
stances which favour its development in par- 
ticular cases. You will see that the person who is 
inclined to the one affection or the other inherits 
with the disposition a peculiar frame of body, so 
that observation will show to what temperament 
every one belongs ; not only is there a tendency to 
certain morbid changes, but the whole character of 
the man in health possesses its own features. Now, 
in all probability, the same causes which we see con- 
stantly in operation, ready to induce certain phe- 
nomena in these individuals, are really the same 
which, operating through several generations, have 
produced the very constitution which he inherits 

For example, take a model man, put him on otir 
island, feed him well with a large amount of animal 
diet, malt liquors, and wines, subject him to certain 
atmospheric conditions, etc., and you would probably 
produce an individual of the sanguineous and gout)' 
type — a well-made man with plenty of vigour, both 
animal and mental, good-tempered, and social, given 
to generous impulses, as well as to generous living. 
This class of man is produced under certain favouring 
circumstances, and the tendencies of his life are to 
perpetuate his characteristics and peculiarities. These 
may be averted in later generations by judicious 
marriages, otherwise the worst parts of this constitu- 
tion are propagated from father to son, and, the 
strong tendencies remaining, the younger generalioi^s 
become a prey to the vices of their inheritance. Any 
peculiarity is likely to be fostered until it reaches a 
morbid degree, and then an actual malady is set up. 
In considering, therefore, the question of ' prevention 
better than cure,' it is absolutely necessary that a 
study of these temperaments should be made. Sup- 
pose you had influence in some part of the countr}' 
where you may be residing, and you see a young 
family growing up with the peculiarities of the gouty 
or arthritic temperament which I have mentioned 
Place those children in a position where all their 
propensities will be fostered, where, surrounded by 
society, their inclinations towards free living arc 
favoured, a rapid development of their inherent 
evils takes place; on the other hand, let the young 
men be placed in a position where activity and tem- 
perance are encouraged, their morbid proclivities 
may all be counteracted. The children of this typfi 
you may remark, are robust and healthy-looking, and 
always, in my experience, have an early liking fcr 
wines and strong drinks. 

But England strangely enough produces another 
tendency — that to consumption. Circumstances of 
climate, I apprehend, have given a start to this pro- 
clivity, and the tendency is developed into a diathesis 
in the course of generations. The child bom of 
consumptive parents is generally well formed, but 
not robust, the framework is well proportioned, and 
I the whole organism shows great activity. There is 
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a quick circulation, and the brain and every other 
organ of the body is working at high pressure. The 
child is highly intelligent, and he continues so when 
grown to a young man ; he is fond of exercise, and 
boasts of his walking feats. At the same time that 
the body appears over-oxygenated and all the 
functions are performed with great activity, the 
digestive powers are not strong, the appetite is small, 
and there is a dislike to fat, alcohol, and all hydro- 
carbons on which his oxygen may feed. The 
chances are that he signs the pledge, and, being a 
good young man, has deceived himself into the con- 
viction that he has done it for a moral object. A 
youth of this kind always appears to me like a high 
bred horse, very active, capable of remarkable 
performances, but at the same time highly sus- 
ceptible to surrounding influences which may soon 
light up disease in the system. He is living at this 
high tension, a slight exposure to cold sets up an 
inflammation of the lungs, rapid disintegration occurs, 
and consumption soon brings the precocious youth 
to an end. Now you who intend to take charge of 
the public health, seeing the young people with these 
proclivities, may render them good service by timely 
advice ; they are not to work all day at their books 
and consume midnight oil in hours which ought to 
be devoted to sleep ; they are to be well fed, and if 
there is a class of persons who require alcoholic 
drinks it is this ; you will notice their aversion to 
them, but their feelings are leading them to evil ; 
give them beer, wine, and fat foods, to counteract 
the over oxygenation, and diminish the amount of 
labour ; let them be well clothed and protected from 
those atmospheric causes which are likely to set up 
morbid processes in their delicate air-passages. 
Should an unfortunate marriage engender on both 
sides these peculiarities, the children are all apt to 
die out young. In these different temperaments 
there are features both physical and mental of so 
^ood a kind that I by no means would say that if 
mixed with others the best results might not obtain ; 
and therefore the time has not yet come when we 
can follow the suggestion of one of the characters in 
Lothair, that the vigour of the race concerns too much 
the welfare of the commonwealth to be intrusted to 
individual arrangement. 

Take another example ; there is what we call the 
nervous temperament, and in connection with it I 
will just mention this fact, that I have known several 
instances of medical students who have had peculiar 
sensitive dispositions and fantastic minds, who 
have been prone to leave ordinary every day work 
and discuss obscure metaphysical questions which 
have been more congenial to their disposition. These 
young men have instinctively found their way to 
take charge of lunatic asylums, and they themselves 
have finally gone mad. I merely mention this as 
another instance of the proclivity for persons to 
follow their inclinations, and by this means any 
peculiarity is fostered and developed. If what I say 
IS true, and I firmly believe it is, and you wish to 
prevent disease, the method is certainly not what is 
too often followed, to let each child follow its in- 
stinct 

I might say, as regards the nervous temperament, 
it is one which especially should be protected from 
those agencies which may be constantly tending to 
develop its peculiarities. Persons of this tempera- 
ment, being anxious, are often thought to be suffering 
from over- work. This is a great mistake ; they will 
undertake much and perform much, but it must be 



cheerful work, and that in which they take an in- 
terest It is not work, but worry, which injures the 
nerves ; therefore it is that some of our oldest livers 
have been tremendous workers, but they have not 
been sensitive men ; they have not shrunk from 
annoyances, but have rather courted them, feeling 
exhilarated by opposition and contention. Take, for 
example. Lord Palmerston, Lord Brougham, the late 
Bishop of Exeter, Lord St Leonards, and a host of 
others. Such men show, in the first place, their 
origin frcm a good stock, and then that they have 
not very sensitive nervous systems, but by no means 
that hard work is injurious. There can be no doubt 
that for happiness and long life a highly sensitive 
and sympathetic nature is not the most conducive. 
A French physiologist said that, if you want long 
life, you must have a bad heart and a good stomach. 

I think we may say that our gouty Englishman 
is a counterpart of the man of sanguineous tempera- 
ment of Hippocrates ; but the Greek physician did 
not seiem to have any condition corresponding to our 
very important tuberculous temperament, nor does 
his choleric exactly answer to our nervous tempera- 
ment We may, however, speak with the father of 
medicine of bilious or melancholic temperament, 
that which is seen in the dark-complexioned person 
with muddy skin, and who always takes a gloomy 
view of affairs, whether domestic or social. And we 
also agree about the leucophlegmatic temperament, 
that in which the individual is a large, white, flabby^ 
person, very lethargic and apathetic, both in mind 
and body. 

I am afraid that some may be disappointed in 
my not having offered them a little more accurate 
knowledge to guide them in these matters ; but I 
confess, when consenting to appear before you, it at 
once occurred to me that little was known to the 
community in general of the matter of temperaments, 
and yet that Siis was all important in connection 
with your great object of preserving the national 
health. In thinking it over, however, I conceived that 
many might be scarcely prepared for this idea of its 
importance, and therefore I found it necessary to 
introduce my more general remarks. My theme has 
been this. Mankind is struck down by pestilence 
or by diseases we call specific. The causes of these 
it is your duty to remove as far as possible. Then, 
again, mankind succumbs much more frequently to 
internal diseases ; these are brought on by various 
agencies which are removable, and these your Society 
will consider ; at the same time the susceptibilities 
to these influences, are vastly different in different 
persons, and the production of disease is so often 
due to inheritance rather than any special cause, that 
these different characters of people deserre your utmost 
consideration. If any member of this Society were 
living in a country village, and he or she were able 
to exert any influence over the community, it would 
be found most essential to study the peculiarities of 
families. A young man or young woman of ability, 
and who required a stimulus to develop, you would 
send away where competition was ready for them. 
On the other hand, you would keep at home the 
young man or young woman who you were sure 
from their idiosyncrasy would be at once led into 
temptation. 

The whole subject of hereditary disposition is 
much too large to be fully considered in the time at 
my disposal, especially when that has been curtailed 
by dwelling upon the general object which your 
Society has in view. I confess that the latter mainly 
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occupied my thoughts when sitting down to write 
this paper, for I felt how you might be made the 
means of assisting in some of the larger inquiries 
which are at the present time highly necessary with 
regard to the nation's moral, social, and bodily 
health. Our institutional and individual efforts have 
been too limited, have been directed by the poorest 
and narrowest motives, instead of by true philosophic 
and scientific principles. Think, for example, of our 
large hospitals, asking for money, and ruled over by 
men who are only too ready to adopt the best 
measures for the relief of suffering, actually left desti- 
tute, whilst some miserable place is absorbing wealth 
from the richest in the land, for the promotion of 
some wild or fanciful mode of cure. That the anti- 
scientific spirit has its strongholds amongst some of 
the most influential in the country, I am sorry to 
admit, but it prevails on account of the utter want of 
knowledge of the true method of scientific inquiry. 

Now, in attempting to carry out the objects which 
this Society has in view, and one of them must be 
the studying the character of the people, and the 
causes which tend to deteriorate their health, a true 
method must be adopted. We must be inspired by 
a feeling to investigate closely and in detail all the 
circumstances of man's nature and surroundings, 
wiUiout the slightest bias to gain a given result for 
the fulfilment of some presumed beneficial end. A 
bias of this kind existing in the mind is entirely sub- 
versive of the purer and truer instincts which should 
stimulate one to exertion. If you work for the. love 
of truth only^ you will find that, however apparently 
small or tnfling is your discovery, a practiced 
good will follow ; this has always been and must 
necessarily continue to be so. If, therefore, anyone 
ask, what is the good of any investigation relating to 
man's welfare, he fails altogether in the scientific 
spirit, and he had at once better relinquish that field 
of work. The idea of any good or ulterior object to 
immediately arise from the discovery of a new fact 
in nature is not to be entertained, although this 
assuredly does come. If we consider the intimate 
relation existing between man and the world on 
which he lives, it is impossible to conceive of any 
newly acquired knowledge of his surroundings, which 
cannot be made beneficial to him, and it makes no 
difference if this discovery be for the moment re- 
garded as trivial, for all parts of nature are so bound 
together, that in the smallest matters we are in fact 
dealing with some of her important laws. The 
scientific man instinctively feels this ; his sole aim 
is to search out nattire's secrets, foi|;etful, or not 
thinking of any higher developments of his discovery 
which may in the future occur. The first man who 
rubbed together pieces of sealing-wax and made paper 
figures dance, did not see all the mighty results of 
his discovery, but he was dealing with the same laws 
as his successors in electrical research ; his experi- 
ments were no doubt regarded by some as childish ; 
and it is possible that there might have been those 
who looked upon Newton as a dissipator of valuable 
time in asking himself why an apple fell from a tree. 
There is nothing low in nature ; all are parts of one 
stupendous whole ; and it has been rightly said, if a 
grain of sand were to lose its properties the universe 
would £all to pieces. 

The discussion which has lately taken place on 
the endowment of scientific research is an acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the valuable and paying 
results of science do not come directly forged from 
the laboratory, but are slowly developed from what 



seem mean or insignificant facts discovered by men 
whose only object of investigation is the unfolding 
of nature's laws. It is perfectly impossible that 
such men can see or foretell the various paths into 
which their discovery can pass, and, moreover, they 
do not look into the future ; they are content with 
the data before them, and all else in the way of 
consequence would distract their minds. And any- 
one who knows the history of science and the workers 
in it are aware that the discovery of a fact brings 
with it its own reward. The pleasure of a discovery 
by a scientific man is one of the most intense which 
any human being can enjoy. The casuist may call 
it selfish, like any other personal gratification if he 
will, yet to pursue this pleasure is almost an instinct 
with some persons. If his mind be on some ulterior 
object it is not fitted for the investigation : it fetters 
him, distracts him, and in all probability hinders him, 
for his pure scientific spirit has departed. I might 
illustrate my meaning by a reference to the Vivisec- 
tion Bill, now before Parliament Do not be afraid ; 
I am not going to discuss this question, except in 
reference to the subject under review. It will be 
observed that two sets of feeling^ animate the pro- 
moters of restrictive measures, as well as those who 
oppose them; and thus, besides the question of 
humanity the scientific spirit is evoked. I shall not 
insist upon the remarkable fact that literary men are 
more humane than astronomers, chemists, botanists, 
or geologists ; and in alluding to Lord Carnarvon's 
Bill I do not mean to impugn the right of society 
passing any laws it pleases as to the treatment of 
the lower animals ; but I am perfectly astonished that 
legislators should not, in the course of their reading, 
have discovered that it is impossible to dictate to a 
man of science the why and wherefore of his re- 
searches, and that they should attempt to alter the 
law of man's nature by dictating after what method 
scientific inquiry is to be pursued. To say that for 
some special good of mankind a research is to be 
made, and to declare that a scientific observer is to 
have some high aim in his investigation, and not to 
be content with the simple result, for the discovery of 
truth, is simply nonsense. One would have thoug^bt 
that Bacon had lived long enough for our lawmakers 
to know that man is the interpreter of nature, and 
he must be guided by the ^ siccum lumen.' It is the 
pure and dry light which assists him in penetrating 
mto the arcana of nature ; if he have an ulterior 
object his purity is gone, the spirit of discovery has 
departed from him, he will obtain nothing. Scien- 
tific men are benefactors to their race, but it is 
absurd to suppose that they see the beneficial results 
which follow from their investigations, or that they 
themselves are working to obtain them. The scien- 
tific man is guided by a feeling, or instinct, if you 
will, as strong as any other instinct to be found in 
man's nature, even as strong as some possess in 
their antipathy to the suffering of animals. I would 
fain hope that a society which is founded on so high 
and broad principles as this, should work in a truly 
honest and scientific spirit If it should exist merely 
for carrying out some petty object, for the fuUiknenC 
of some preconceived idea, it will necessarily fall to 
pieces. Perhaps some of you are not aware that 
the spirit of science is so little encouraged in England, 
that it would be impossible, without intercourse with 
other countries, for a medical man to obtain a cog^ 
plete education. L^al prohibitions are so strii^ent 
that a perfect knowledge of anatomy cannot be 
learned in this country. During the first months of 
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a medical student's career he is necessarily obliged 
to learn all about the bones of the skeleton. Now it 
is illegal to keep a single bone from an Englishman's 
body, and thus all our skeletons are imported at a 
great price from France, and the foundation of every 
man's knowledge of the human frame is gained from 
Frenchmen. I hope better things await us, but the 
scientific atmosphere is at present not so bright as 
it should be. 

And now I will conclude with a quotation f^om 
one of Robertson's sermons : — ' We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. Of that constitution which we, 
in our ignorance, call union of soul and body, we 
know little except of what is cause and what effect. 
We would fain believe that the mind has power 
over the body, but it is just as true that the body 
rules the mind. Causes apparently the most trivial, 
a heated room, want of exercise, a sunless day, a 
northern aspect, will make all the difference between 
happiness and unhappiness, between faith and doubt, 
between courage and indecision. To our fancy there 
is something humiliating in being thus at the mercy 
of our animal organism. We would fain find nobler 
causes for our emotions, as well as of our sublimest 
sorrows. It is a duty, therefore, to keep the body in 
temperance, soberness, and chastity ; to guard it 
from pernicious influence and to obey the laws of 
health are just as much religious as moral duties.' 
I wish the Society all prosperity. ' Salus populi 
suprema lex.' 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



BUHAIa WATBB-SUPPLY. 

We publish in another column a letter which 
Archdeacon Denison has addressed to us on some 
remarks which we made a short time ago in this 
journal on the water-supply at East Brent. Our 
venerable correspondent does not appear to quite 
see the point of the commentary on this case which 
we made in the article to which he refers. He states 
that some years ago he did what he could to induce 
his parishioners to take up the question of providing 
a proper water-supply for the village, but, as he 
expected, and as we have no difficulty from our own 
experience in understanding, without success. This 
confirms our impression that the Archdeacon, like 
so many other persons, is not really aware of the 
machinery which the law has provided {^quantum 
valeatj for remedying such defects, or he would 
have had recourse to it We observed, in the article 



in question, that there are two agencies through 
whom motion in such matters may (in theory) be 
initiated. There is, first, the medical officer of health; 
and, secondly, the sanitary authority. Had we been 
in the Archdeacon's place we should have drawn the 
attention of the medical officer of health to the defec- 
tive condition of the water-supply of the Brent vil- 
lages. It would then, as we pointed out, have been 
the duty of that official to bring the matter under 
the cognisance of the sanitary authority ; and, if the 
Brent sanitary district is organised as it should 
be, a copy of the report which he would make 
on the subject would be sent by him to the 
Local Government Board. We venture, with 
some feeling of certainty, to say that a commu- 
nication would at no great distance of time have 
been sent by the Local Government Board to the 
local sanitary authority, inquiring what steps they 
proposed to take in the matter ; and that, if the 
authority exhibited indifference or supineness in 
dealing with it, further communications would have 
followed, intimating to them pretty distinctly that it 
was their duty to remedy such a defect, and that they 
must be prepared to do so. 

Further than this we will not extend our sur- 
mises. What would have occurred had the sanitary 
authority shown itself obdurate, is a speculation 
which transcends our power of imagination. Pos- 
sibly the late occupants of Gwydyr House, with 
an unwillingness to adopt harsh proceedings towards 
local authorities which is not altogether with- 
out precedent in the history of the establishment, 
might, to use an expressive Americanism, have 
caved in, and left the Brent people to their own 
devices. Possibly, on the other hand, the Board 
might have used the power with which it is invested 
to invoke the assistance of the Court of Queen's 
Bench to compel the Brent authority to do their 
duty. Anyhow, the responsibility of seeing that the 
villagers of East Brent had a decent supply of water 
to drink would then have rested on the shoulders of 
the Central Board ; and, in case it had neglected it, 
Archdeacon Denison might not inappropriately have 
got some member of Parliament to draw attention 
to the subject, and we should have heard what the 
President of the Board had to say in his defence. 
Or, if the Archdeacon had felt the necessity for so 
doing, he might have done what he has done already, 
and that is, generously spend his own money and 
that of his friends in providing for a want which 
others are bound to supply. 

Of course all that we have said above rests upon 
the fundamental hypothesis that there is a medical 
officer of health for East Brent ; that this official is 
not afraid to point out to his sanitary authority the 
sanitary defects of his district when he becomes 
aware of them ; and that copies of his reports are 
forwarded by him to the Local Government Board. 
A flaw in this catena of hypotheses would, we must 
admit, vitiate the whole of the supposititious ailment 
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which we have built upon them, and in that case we 
do not well see what the Archdeacon could have 
done other than he has done, unless it were to have 
himself written to the Local Government Board, and 
called their attention to the waterless condition of 
his parish. 

We could have wished that Archdeacon Denison, 
whilst he was writing to us on this subject, had told 
- us something as to the sanitary state of his parish in 
other respects. Whether, for instance, his flock 
have as much difficulty in getting rid of their sullied 
water as they have in obtaining it in a state of 
purity ? It would be interesting to know whether a 
similar local apathy exists in regard to sanitary im- 
provement generally in East Brent, to that which 
appears to obtain on the subject of water. The 
tone of Archdeacon Denison's letter leads us to sus- 
pect that the Brent folk are not ver>' enthusiastic on 
such matters, and possibly their vicar knows their 
weak side so well that he despaired of getting any- 
thing done to relieve their droughty condition except 
by means of his own energetic interposition. We 
trust that they are duly grateful for his unselfish help, 
and that the example which he has shown will not 
be lost upon others in his neighbourhood who may 
have more call to spend money on sanitary works 
than he has. 



-«►<«•;< 



The popular interest in this disease seems now 
to have almost become lost, and the time, therefore, 
is not inopportune to consider it without causing un- 
necessary panic. 

A few years ago the disease was so rare that 
many practitioners had never seen a single case. 
More recently rabies in dogs has been compara- 
tively prevalent, and hydrophobia in man has been 
but too often met with. No doubt some deaths 
have occiured from disease which merely resembled 
hydrophobia, but it cannot be denied that some true 
cases may also have been credited to other causes. 
Be this as it may, the doubtful cases on either side 
can but affect the absolute total in any one year, and 
cannot materially affect a contrast of the number of 
cases registered over two groups of years. There is 
no reason to believe that hydrophobia was diagnosed 
more correctly in i860 than in 1870, but there is 
good reason to believe that in the latter year the 
disease was more prevalent. We have obtained 
from the Registrar General's reports the number of 
deaths credited to hydrophobia from i860 to 1864, 
both years inclusive, and from 1870 to 1874. We 
fully expected a marked increase would be shown, 
but the actual figures are startling, and call for some 
immediate and active legislation, i860 and the four 
years following registered only twenty-five cases; 
1870 and the four years following registered 216 
cases ; the last of the five years (1874) showing the 
highest number recorded. There is also every rea- 



son to believe that last year and this year will be 
found, when the reports are complete, to have been 
marked by a further increase in the number of 
deaths due to hydrophobia. 

The remedy is simple. Hydrophobia never 
arises except as the result of a bite, or contact with 
thQ saliva of a rabid dog. Rabies never arises spon«> 
taneously in our dogs. It is simply a contagious 
disease, and can be stamped out by proper measures, 
which should be included in the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act 

Persons are bitten by rabid dogs when these 
animals escape from their homes, and also are 
bitten by their own dogs when rabid, because they 
are perfectly ignorant of the symptoms of the disease. 
If only the disease be recognised in its early stages, 
precautions would be taken, owners would not be 
injured, nor would the dog be permitted to escape 
from home and injure odier persons, who cannot 
suspect his condition. The premonitory symptoms 
of rabies are quite sufficiently marked to be detected 
by anyone accustomed to the dog ; and, during this 
stage, the animal, though capable of mischief, is 
seldom inclined to attack. 

If all owners of dogs possessed a] license, and 
if each license had printed upon it the symptoms of 
rabies, not one case in a thousand would escape 
early detection. To enforce the possession of a 
license, let all dogs be compelled, when not con- 
fined, to wear a collar with the name and address of 
the owner upon it Let the police have orders to 
seize any dog without such a collar, and, if rabies be 
proclaimed to exist in the district, let such dog be 
killed on the spot These measures would be 
effectual, and would entail no cruelty, such as is 
inflicted by the muzzle. They would entail a little 
more care and expense upon dog-owners, but surely 
not sufficient to outweigh the death by a hoirible 
disease of forty-three human beings per annum. 

Jlotcs of Ibe Mejek. 



Mr. Ure's last report to the Glasgow Police Board, 
regarding the health of the city, stated that the death-rate 
had been 28 per 1,000 per annum, two in excess of the 
rate for the previous week, but the same as that for the 
corresponding week last year. 

The quantity of water sent into Gla^ow by the Cor- 
poration Works during the past fortnight a v eraged 
38,000,000 gallons per day. The revenue collected up to 
June 5 last amounted to 123,644/., or nearly 6^000/. in 
excess of the sum received at the corresponding dale of the 
preceding financial year. 

At the last meeting of the Weymouth Local Board tbe 
following resolution was passed: — *That Mr. Seamaa 
having sent in his resignation as surveyor of this boardy 
after a service of many years, this board desires to express 
to him their great satisfaction at the admirable way aad 
faithful and honest manner in which be always dischaiged 
the onerous duties of his office whilst in their employ, and 
wish him every happiness in his retirement into private 
life.' 
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After a heated discussion of some hours* duration, the 
Brighton board of guardians have passed a resolution in 
favour of the abolition of alcohol from use in the union. 



The great work of the Sanitary Commissioners of 
Gibraltar — ^viz., the construction of a new system of drain- 
age and an abundant supply of water — ^was inaugurated on 
the 13th inst. at Gibraltar most successfully. 

The Superintendent of Police at Ulverston, accom- 
panied by a staff of constables, stopped all the milk carts 
last week as they came into town, and took from each a 
portion of their contents for analysis. 

The Edinburgh death-rate for the week ending June lo 
was only 20 per 1,000, 10 per cent, of the deaths being 
due to zymotic diseases. Both these rates are lower than 
they have been in Edinburgh for a considerable time. 

It was resolved at the last meeting of the Liverpool 
select vestry to comply with the recommendation of the 
medical officer, Dr. Barker, that the children above seven 
years of age in the industrial schools should be revaccinated, 
as a caution against small-pox. 

During last month the officers of the Fishmongers* 
Company seized at Billingsgate Market no less than 
10 tons 17 cwt. of diseased and putrid fish which had 
arrived in the metropolis, principally by rail, for sale as 
human food. 

The Board of Trade has issued a return which shows 
that during the months of January, February, and March 
315 persons were killed, and 1,583 injured, by railway 
accidents. Of the number killed 30 were passengers and 
1S5 servants, while of the injured 382 were passengers and 
1,152 servants of the companies. Sixty-two trespassers 
(including suicides) were killed, and 27 injured. 



Sir John Hawksiiavv, in his report on the river 
Clyde, says that at the present time the number of persons 
in the area of the Glasgow water-works is 700,000. In 
the burgh alone it was 534,530 in 1874 ; and so densely is 
this vast population packed that, whereas in London the 
average density is 47 to the acre, in Glasgow it is 87 or 88 
to the acre. 

Lord Carnarvon received at the Colonial Office on 
the 15th inst. a large deputation of the leading medical 
practitioners in the metropolis and throughout the country, 
who waited upon him to state their objections to the 
Vivisection Bill brought into the Upper House by his 
lordship. The deputation was introduced by Mr. Ernest 
Hart, chairman of the Parliamentary committee of the 
British Medical Association. 



A return has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons of ' the number of all deaths in the metropolitan 
district in the year 1875, upon which a coroner's jury re- 
turned a verdict of death from starvation, or death accele- 
rated by privation. ' The number of such deaths in the 
central division of Middlesex was seven ; in the eastern 
division, thirty-two ; in the western division, one ; in the 
City of London and borough of Southwark, five ; and in 
the city and liberty of Westminster, one ; total, forty-six. 

Mr. £. Chesshire, F.R.C.S., of Birmingham, who 
inras accompanied by the Right Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley, 
President of the Board of Trade, has had an interview with 
the President of the Local Government Board on the dis- 
posal and utilisation of town sewage 'by interception of the 
solid portion of the excreta of the population at the fountain- 
Head, before it has entered the sewers, by subsidence and 
liltratioji at the sewers' outlets, and by irrigation of land, 
but with the clarified liquid and sewage only.' 



The Registrar-General intimates that during the month 
of May the population of Scotland received an unprece- 
dentedly large accession; the number of births (4,150) 
registered in its eight principal towns having been the 
largest enrolled during any month since the Registra- 
tion Act came into operation, twenty-one years ago. 

The proposal of the Weymouth Port sanitary au- 
thority that the offices of the medical officer of health 
and inspector of nuisances shall be held by one person, at 
40/. per annum, having been negatived by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, it has been decided to appoint a medical 
officer of health at 30/. per annum, and an inspector of 
nuisances at 10/. per annum. 

The Malton urban. and rural sanitary authorities have, 
after further consideration, agreed to give the medical 
officer of health 200/. per annum, and the inspector of 
nuisances 150/. per annum, three-fourths to be contributed 
by the rural, and one-fourth by the urban, authority. The 
sanction of the Local Government Board to this arrange- 
ment is to be applied for forthwith. 

Mr. Carter, the coroner for East Surrey, held an 
inquest on Saturday last, on the body of a youth who was 
drowned on the preceding evening in a swimming-bath at 
Kennington. He took occasion to call attention to the 
great danger arising from persons staying too long in the 
water when bathing. The jury returned a verdict of died 
by misadventure. 

VEGETARIAN AND TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 

The annual meeting of this body was held last week 
at the Cavendish Room$. Mr. Groom Napier, in address- 
ing those present, said that, in his opinion, much of the 
disease which prevails is due to the unwholesomeness of 
some of the meat consumed, either of British production or 
imported. He said the supply of wholesome meat was less 
than the demand. As the sole means of preventing disease 
the demand should be limited, which he proposed to do by 
having less flesh consumed in gaols and workhouses. 

MORTALITY IN LEITH. 

At a meeting of the Leith Town Council, it was 
pointed out that the death-rate during the past month had 
reached the high figure of 28 per 1,000 ; and it was stated 
that to atmospheric influences chiefly was to be attributed 
this unusually high mortality. The zymotic diseases only 
caused 17 deaths out of the total of 124, while the mortality 
among children under five years of age was exactly one- 
half of the whole number. On comparing this with the 
Leith mortality of 1S75, ^^ death-rate for that year only 
reached 20 '6, a lower rate than in any of the eight chief 
towns ; it was remarked that croup, credited with 3*12 per 
cent, of the whole mortality, appeared to be more fatal in 
Leith than in any other of the principal towns in Scotland. 
The rate of illegitimacy in Leith was low, numbering only 
5*6 per cent, of all births. 

MISTAKEN FOR DEAD. 

At the last meeting of the St. Pancras guardians, a 
letter was read from the Local Government Board, calling 
attention to the re|>ort of a child having been laid out for 
dead, while still alive, by one of the pauper nurses. The 
board supported the recommendation of the jury that in- 
quired into the case, that a properly qualified assistant 
snould be employed in the lying-in ward of the workhouse. 
This communication was discussed at some length, the 
guardians generally attempting to throw the responsibility 
of what had occurred on Dr. Hill, the medical officer, and 
a resolution was adopted referring it to the visiting com- 
mittee to report on the manner in which his duties were 
discharged. It was also agreed that post mortems on per- 
sons dying in the workhouse should be made by some 
medical man other than Dr. Hill. 
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BIRMINGHAM IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 

The order of the Local Government Board, affirming 
the street improvement scheme proposed by the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, has been issued, and incorporated in 
the Government Bill introduced in the House of Lords on 
Monday last. After reciting in full the scheme and the 
estimates attached thereto, the order sets out the subse- 
quent proceedings for publication, service of notices, etc., 
and authorises the execution of the scheme, with the 
sanction of Parliament, subject to certain conditions and 
modifications, of which the principal are that only so much 
of the condemned areas shall be cleared at one time as 
will be sufficient for the provision of accommodation for, 
at least, 500 of the persons displaced in carzying out the 
scheme, and that no further clearances shall be made until 
dwellings for a similar number have been completed. The 
compulsory powers extend not only to the unhealthy area, 
but also to those parts which are necessary to make 
that area efficient for sanitary purposes, or to widen the 
approaches to it, as well as to the parts required for pro- 
viding acconunodation for the persons displaced by the 
demolitions. 

THE CREMATION CONGRESS. 

The Cremation Congress met at Dresden, as announced, 
on June 6 and 7, but was very scantily attended ; there 
were not more than 500 persons present during any part of 
the proceedings. All the German governments, except 
that of Saxe-Gotha, are opposed to cremation, basing their 
opposition to it upon the fact that the law recognises only 
interment {^die Beerdigung\ and has no reference to burn- 
ing. The Saxon Government is so much opposed to 
cremation that it has refused to accept several large sums 
bequeathed to the charitable institutions of Dresden by 
Professor Eberhard Richter, one of the leading medical 
men of that city, because he had attached to the legacy the 
condition that his body should be burned in the temporary 
furnace constructed by Herr Siemens at the gates of 
Dresden. Dr. Richter died about three weeks ago, and 
his body, which has been embalmed, will be sent to Milan 
to be burned. The Minister of the Interior, who has for- 
bidden the cremation to take place in Saxony, is the same 
Herr Nostitz-Wallwitz who allowed Lady Dilke*s body to 
be burned at Dresden two years ago. One reason why the 
Cremation Congress was not looked upon very favourably 
by the Saxon Government was, that several of the German 
Republicans took the opportunity of speaking on political 
subjects, and Godfrey Kinkel, whose escape from the 
fortress of Spandau, in which he had been imprisoned for 
his share in the revolution of 1S48, created great excite- 
ment at the time, converted his speech into an attack upon 
the Empire and an eulogism of democracy. 

IMPORTANT SANITARY; PRECAUTIONS. 

Dr. Whttmore, in his last monthly report for the 
parish of St. Marylebone, points out that an increasing 
temperature brings into active operation causes which, ff 
they do not directly produce, will most assuredly aggravate, 
the tjrpe and virulence of many diseases of the zy- 
motic class, more particularly diarrhoea and cholera. Foul 
dust bins, at all times intolerable nuisances, become es- 
pecially so when the animal and vegetable refuse thrown 
mto them undergoes decomposition as the consequence of 
a high temperature ; dirty water receptacles pollute the 
water contained in them more rapidly, and render it infi- 
nitely more unfit to drink in hot weather than in cold. The 
noxious gases from untrapped drains and filthy closets are 
more continuously and freely generated, and therefore more 
dangerous to health in sunmier than in winter. It there- 
fore becomes the obvious duty of every householder at this 
season of the year to render it impossible for sickness to 
occur in his own domestic circle as a consequence of any of 
the causes above referred to. Let him at once prohibit 
anything whatever in the shape of animal or vegetable 
matter being thrown into his dust bin \ let him personally 



suptrintend the cleansing out of his water receptacles ; let 
him also carefully look into the condition of the traps of his 
sinks, drains and closets ; and, further, let him canse all 
yards, areas, basement passages, and all imperfectly venti- 
lated places in his dwelling, to be thoroughly cleansed and 
whitewashed. By attention to these matters, which, inas- 
much as they concern the health of his family, it is as^iredly 
not beneath his dignity to notice, he will not only be making 
wise provisions for their and his own safety, but discfaazg- 
ing at the same time a highly responsible social duty. 

SANITARY DEAD-LOCK OF THE YORK RURAL 
SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

Some months since Lord Wenlock brought forward a 
motion at a meeting of this sanitary authority, proposing 
the reduction of the salary of the medical officer of health 
from 200/. to 50/. a year, which meeting with moch 
opposition he proposed an amendment that in future it 
should be 100/., which was carried. An advertisement 
was issued for a medical officer, but without anyone making 
application for the office. At a meeting held on June 3, 
it was proposed and carried, after several amendments were 
negatived, that the salary should be fixed at 150/., which 
Mr. Marshall, who holds the appointment from time to 
time, refused to accept, unless he were guaranteed the 
office for a term of years. Some of the members thought 
that there might be a difficulty in getting the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, and therefore decided 
against this course of action. A motion was next carried 
not to reappoint Mr. Marshall, but to do without a 
medical officer for three weeks. The medical professicm 
is to be congratulated on the unanimity with which they 
have refused to take the vacant appointment, espedaDy as 
Lord Wenlock, in direct opposition to the minute of duties 
issued by the Local Government Board, took upon him- 
self to intimate that a greatly reduced amount of wx»k 
would be required from their medical officer. This was 
manifestly unfair towards anyone who should think of 
coming forward, because if the Local Government Board 
should pay half the salary, they will enforce their list of 
duties from the person holding the appointmenL As 
regards the alleged difficulty of obtaining the sanction of 
the central authority to an extension of the time of appoint- 
ment there is none at all, as many of the medical oflSceis 
already hold office for a term of years. It would appear 
as if in this, as in many other instances, an assumptioa of 
knowledge has imposed on ignorance, or perhaps on tliose 
who had more knowledge but less self-assertion. 

NEW QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 
A COMMISSION was appointed in 1874 ^X ^c Frendi 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce to report upon the 
sanitary laws in force at the various ports and other 
maritime towns of France, and to suggest the changes 
which the development of international communicatioos \rg 
the introduction of steam seemed to render 
The result of their labours appears in a decree to 
the President of the Republic has just appended his 
ture. For the future, cholera, yellow fever, and the 
plague will be the only foreign epidemics, to gnard 
which a permanent embargo will be placed upon aU 
arriving from countries where they prevaiL Typhus 
and small-pox will be made merely the object of excep- 
tional precautions, and even in these cases the measores 
taken will apply solely to vessels upon which there is some 
sign of disease. The vessels which are entirely free from 
disease will be exempt from quarantine after inspection by 
the officers of health. The fishing smacks upon the Fiencit 
coast, the custom-house vessels, the pilots, and the coast* 
guards' cutters, as well as all other vessels which do sot 
go far from the French shore, will be exempt from evcst 
this formality. The vessels which cany goods from one 
French port to another, or to Algeria, will not imder 
any circumstances be required to provide tbemselvvs 
with a bill of health. The same will be the 
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with vessels from Great Britain and Ireland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Spain, Portugal, Itdy, Malta, and all the 
ports on the coasts of the Adriatic or of Greece except 
at a period of epidemic in any of those countries. The 
presentation of a bill of health upon arriving in a French 
port will only be compulsory for vessels coming from the 
eastern shores of Turkey in Europe, 'from the Black Sea, 
and from all countries beyond Europe. The bill of health 
will be given in France, without payment, to any captain 
who applies for it, and who can justify his application. 
The merchandise arriving by any vessel which can show 
that there have been no deaths or contagious diseases on 
board will be exempt from all detention, and be allowed 
on shore at once, with the exception of leather, hair, and 
other animal dibris. All the representatives of France 
abroad will be instructed to keep themselves well informed 
of the sanitary condition of the coimtries in which they are 
resident, and to forward frequent reports upon the subject 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. The sani- 
tary police on the coast-line is to be carried out jointly by 
agents of the Government and by the local authorities ; 
and for this purpose the coast-line has been divided into 
eleven circumscriptions, each to be provided with a sanitary 
officer, whose duty it will be to see that the regulations are 
properly carried out in his own district 



Specinl iiUprts. 



THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 

IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE 

INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

In their annual report, the directors of the Metro- 
politan Association for Improving the Dwellings of 
the Industrious Classes congratulate the shareholders 
on the success which has attended the efforts initiated 
by them so long ago as 1841 for improving the 
dwellings of the industrious classes. A most im- 
portant step in furtherance of this object was the 
passing of the Artisans Dwellings' Act, 1875. In- 
spectors appointed by Government had already held 
courts of inquiry into two schemes brought forward 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, providing for 
the removal of a large number of wretched and un- 
healthy dwellings in Whitechapel and the neighbour- 
hood of Gray's Inn Lane, and for the clearance of 
an area of 6} acres in the former, and of ten acres in 
the latter case, on which sites were to be erected 
dwellings for the working classes, constructed on 
improved principles. Similar projects had been 
submitted for the consideration of the Board of 
Works by the various parochial authorities. In 
Birmingham the Government inspector had held an 
inquiry into the present state of a large mass of 
wretched dwellings, covering ninety-three acres, and 
into a scheme for substituting for them at least an 
equal amount of improved accommodation ; and 
otner provincial towns had plans for similar objects 
in course of preparation. The deaths upon the 
entire property of the Association had been for the 
year 97, out of an average population of 5,064, and 
63 had been of children under ten years of age. 
The average rate of mortality, therefore, had b^n 
rather more than nineteen per 1,000, while that of 
the whole of the metropolis had been more than 
twenty- three per 1,000. The profits of the year 
amounted to 8,059/., sufficient to pay a dividend of 
5 per cent, per annum, tax free, and leave a balance 
01 19862/. This the directors proposed to add to the I 



guarantee fund, which would then amount to 6,275/. 
The Ramsgate branch paid a dividend of 4 per cent. 
The total rents received, exclusive of the lUimsgate 
branch, had amounted in the year to 16,960/. 



REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE CON- 
FERENCE ON HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF 
TOWNS. 

The Chairman of the Conference and the Exe- 
cutive Committee, after having carefully considered 
the information furnished from the various localities, 
as well as the facts brought forward during the Con- 
ference, have to submit the following as the conclu- 
sions to which such information appears to lead: 

I. In certain localities, where land at a reasonable 
price can be procured, with favourable natural gra- 
dients, with soil of a suitable quality, and in sufficient 
quantity, a sewage farm, if properly conducted, is 
apparently the best method of disposing of water- 
carried sewage. It is essential, however, to bear in 
mind that a profit should not be looked for by the 
locality establishing the sewage farm, and only a 
moderate one by the farmer. 2. With regard to the 
various processes based upon subsidence, precipita- 
tion, or filtration,' it is evident that by some of them 
a sufficiently purified effluent can be produced for 
discharge, without injurious result, into water-courses 
and rivers of sufficient magnitude for its considerable 
dilution ; and that for many towns, where land is not 
readily obtained at a moderate price, those particular 
processes afford the most suitable means of disposing 
of water-carried sewage. It appears, further, that 
the sludge, in a manurial point of view, is of low and 
uncertain commercial value ; that the cost of its 
conversion into a valuable manure will preclude the 
attainment of any adequate return on the outlay and 
working expenses connected therewith, and that means 
must therefore be used for getting rid of it without 
reference to possible profit. 3. In towns where a water- 
carried system is employed, a rapid flow, thorough 
ventilation, a proper connection of the house drains 
and pipes with the sewers, and their arrangement and 
maintenance in an efficient condition, are absolutely 
essential as regards health ; hitherto sufficient pre- 
cautions have rarely been taken for efficiently eur 
suring all the foregoing conditions. 4. With regard 
to the various dry systems, where collection at short 
intervals is properly carried out, the result appears 
to be satisfactory, but no really profitable application 
of any one of them appears as yet to have been ac- 
complished. 5. The old midden or privy system in 
populous districts should be discontmued and pro- 
hibited by law. 6. Sufficient information was not 
brought forward at the Conference to enable the 
committee to express an opinion in regard to any 
of the foreign systems. 7. It was conclusively 
shown that no one system for disposing of 
sewage could be adopted for universal use ; that 
different localities require different methods, to suit 
their special peculiarities, and also that, as a rule, no 
profit can be derived at present from sewage utilisa- 
tion. 8. For health's sake, without consideration of 
commercial profit, sewage and excreta must be got 
rid of at any cost The Executive Committee, whilst 
abstaining hova submitting any extensive measures, 
have no hesitation in reconunending that the pre- 
vention of dangerous effects from sewage gases 
should receive the immediate attention of the Legis- 
lature, and they submit the following resolutions as 
the basis of petitions to Parliament : i. That the 
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protection of public health from typhoid and other 
diseases, demands that an amending Act of Pailia- 
ment be passed, as soon as possible, to secure that 
all house-drains connected with public sewers in the 
metropolis, and towns having an urban authority, 
should be placed under the inspection and control of 
local sanitary authorities, who shall be bound to see 
to the effective construction and due maintenance of 
all such house-drains, pipes, and connections. Pro- 
visions having this object in view already exist in the 
Act constituting the Commissioners of Sewers in the 
City of London, in the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, and in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
but practically they seem scarcely sufficient for the 
purpose. 2. That plans of such drains and con- 
nections be deposited in the charge of the respective 
local authorities, who shall be bound to exhibit them 
and supply copies of them to the public on payment 
of a moderate fee. 3. That the owners of houses be 
compelled by law to send to the respective local 
authorities, within a specified time after the passing 
of the Act, plans of all house drains on an appointed 
scale. (Signed.) 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., 
Chairman of the Conference. 

Lord Alfred S. Churchill, Chairman of 
the Council. 

F. A. Abel, F.R.S., President of the 
Chemical Society. 

Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. 

Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B., 
F.R.S. 

Lieut-Colonel E. F. Du Cane, R.E., C.B., 
Surveyor-General of Prisons. 
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lltTcbical C)fficcrs' JliCporls. 

REPORT OF DR. WHITMORE ON THE HEALTH 
AND METEOROLOGY OF MARYLEBONE. 

Dr. Whitmore reported that during the four 
weeks ending April 29 there were 392 births and 313 
deaths, which were equivalent to an annual death-rate 
of 25-55 P^<^ 1,000 population, being a slight decrease 
on die mortality in the corresponding period of last 
year. The most fatal zymotic diseases were measles 
and whooping cough, whilst amongst the other 
diseases, phthisis and inflammatory affections of the 
respiratory organs caused the gfreatest mortality, as 
they constituted 43 per cent of the total deaths. 
This is invariably noticed in Marylebone whenever 
the weather is cold and damp. The deaths in the 
workhouse were 44 in number, and there were also 
22 deaths in the Middlesex Hospital. The sanitary 
work was fairly carried out, as 1 79 new inspections 
were made, 85 orders issued, and 119 works com- 
pleted, some of which had remained over from the 
previous month. 

REPORT ON THE HEALTH OF BIRMINGHAM 
FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1876. 

Dr. Hill states that the population of the 
Borough, estimated to the middle of 1876, will be 
371,836. That 4,140 births were registered, which 
is at the annual rate of 44*5 per 1,000 population, 
and is the highest birth-rate he has as yet recorded. 
That the deaths amounted to 2,431, which compares 
favourably with those in the corresponding quarters 
of 1874 and 1875. The annual death-rate would be 



26*15, against 31*97 in the winter quarter of 1875. 
This decrease in the number of deaths arose from a 
less fatality from zymotic diseases, old age, and 
debility, whilst the mortality from diseases of the 
respiratory organs had greatly increased. The 
deaths under one year were much smaller than 
usual, viz. 630, whilst in 1875 they were 772, and 
the totals under every age period were less than 
in 1875, except between the ages of 40 and 6a The 
zymotic death-rate was only 2-3 per 1,000 against 5*5 
in 1875. Fever was the most fatal, as two deaths 
were registered from typhus, 32 from typhoid, and 
6 from simple continued fever. The mortality from 
scarlet fever was only a little more than one-third 
of the number in the winter of 1875, *"d small-pox 
had almost entirely disappeared. The water sup- 
plied was pretty good, but it was not sufficiently 
filtered. 

As regards the sanitary work the report seems 
satisfactory, as there were 2,681 notices served for 
the removal of nuisances, 2,374 nuisances abated, 
307 summonses taken out, and 306 convictions ob- 
tained. There were 731 filthy houses whitewashed, 
and 85 houses disinfected, where infectious disease 
had existed. It appears that the common lodging- 
houses are registered to accommodate 2,249 persons, 
and 1,839 visits were paid to them. There is a list 
of streets in which deaths occurred during the 
quarter from all causes as well as from zymotics, but 
this is but of little use to outsiders, as the number of 
inhabitants in each street is not given. 

Thirty -one samples of food and drugs were 
analysed during the quarter, viz. 13 of milk of sulphur, 
3 of which were adulterated ; 8 of milk, two of which 
were watered ; 8 of oatmeal, 5 of which were mixed 
with wheat flour, whilst the tea and coffee were 
unmixed. 

REPORT ON THE HEALTH OF WHITBY. 

By John Taylerson, Esq. 

During the quarter ending March 31 last, there 
were 105 births and 66 deaths registered in the 
district against 94 in the corresponding^ quarter of 
1875. There were 19 deaths of children under 
5 years, 22 above 70, and i at the advanced age of 
105. The annual death-rate was 20*1 per 1,000 
population, having been 22*6 in Whitby, 15*5 in 
Ruswarp, 18 in Hawsker, and //// in West Cliff, 
which contains 890 inhabitants. This latter fact is 
very unusual, even although West Cliff is not much 
occupied by poor. The medical officer says that the 
last death occurred November 6, 1875, so that there 
had not been a death for more than 24 weeks. ' Its 
claim to be con sidered a perfect Hygeia is therefore 
pretty well supported.' The deaths from zymotic 
diseases were only 3, viz. i from typhoid, i from 
whooping cough, and i from diphtheria. 



Mr, J. Newman, the late sanitary inspector for Uie 
Aylesbury rural sanitary district, has been presented with 
a tea and coffee service by public subscription, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his services daring the time he filled the 
office. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have received a 
telegram from the conductor of their fir't party to the 
North Cape for the present season, dated from lat. 67, 
7.30 Monday morning, June 19, stating that the Arctk: 
circle was crossed at 9.0 on Sunday evening, and that the 
sun is above the horizon at midnight All the party aze welL 
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^arlinmcntari) ^proatbings. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TTiursday, June 15. 

HARROGATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Mr. Sc later-Booth, in answer to Mr. MUls, stated 
that his attention had been called to the dismissal by the 
Harrogate Board of Health of Dr. Deville, their m«lical 
officer, but whether it would be inexpedient or impossible 
for the Government to take action in the matter depended 
upon technical considerations which were being made the 
subject of inqxdry. 

Tuesday y June 20. 

THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS BILL. 

On the report of amendments to the Conmions BiU, 
Mr. Cross, in answer to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, stated that the 
pending enclosure schemes which had passed the Commis- 
sioners and waited for Parliamentary sanction would be re- 
mitted to their promoters, who would have to proceed under 
the present bilL 

Some time was occupied in the discussion of new 
clauses, proposed with the view of preventing or checking 
the illegal enclosures of commons or commonable land. In 
the first instance, Sir C. Dilke moved that in any appli- 
cation to grant an injunction against the enclosure of land, 
when it is proved that the'same is common or commonable, 
it shall not be necessary that the applicant should have 
rights of common ; but on a division ne was defeated by 
173 to 91. Mr. Bristow next moved a clause providing 
that an ill^al enclosure should be punished with a fine of 
100/., provided that the complaint be made within a year, 
but this was n^atived by 188 to 95 ; and, lastly, a pro- 
posal by Mr. Sandford to give the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners power to resist improper enclosures in the same 
manner as if they were .commoners was negatived by 189 
to 155. With the assent of the Government, new clauses 
were added to the bill by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, extending the 
power of the Enclosure Commissioners as to the allot- 
ments of recreation grounds and gardens, to commons not 
wastes of a manor or subject to unrestricted commonable 
rights ; by Sir H. Peek, to prohibit the digging of gravel ; 
and by Lord E. Fitzraaurice, freeing field gardens from 
rent-charge. Some other minor amendments were made, 
and the bill was ordered to be read a third time on 
Thursday. 



^ato Eeports. 



ADULTERATION CASES. 

Charles Newell, of Chelsea, was summoned by 

Mr. Jonathan Young, the Sanitary Inspector of St. Luke, 

Chelsea, for unlawfully selling coffee, which was not of the 

nature, substance, and quality demanded by the purchaser. 

It appeared from the evidence of the inspector that he 

went to the shop of the defendant and asked for a quarter 

of a pound of coffee. He was served by the wife of the 

defendant, and having paid the money told the wife it had 

been purchased for the purpose of analysis ; upon this she 

said she had forgotten to mark the paper that it was a 

' mixture ' by a label, and showed him one stamped ' This 

is a mixture of chicory and coffee.' In answer to Mr. 

Arnold, the inspector said there was 30 per cent of chicory 

in it, but chicory was not a deleterious ingredient, as proved 

by Dr. Barclay, the analyst — Mr. Arnold said some people 

preferred coffee and chicory, especially the French. — Mr. 

Newell said his wife had neglected to label the coffee. He 

had no ' pure coffee ' in the house, and it had never been 

asked for. He produced one of the labels in question. — 

Mr. Arnold said the inspector had asked for coffee as re- 



quired by the Act, and had been served with an adulterated 
article. He ordered the defendant to pay a fine of 4CXf. 
and costs, or one month's imprisonment. 

At Greenwich George Francis Sillcott and Calvin 
Dennis Smith, grocers, appeared to summonses at the in- 
stance of the vestry authorities at Rotherhithe, charging 
them with selling butter as an article of food, which, on 
anal3rsis by Dr. Muter, was proved to have been adul- 
terated to the extent of 25 per cent, of foreign substance, 
but which was not injurious to health. The charges were 
proved by Joseph Edwards, the inspector, under the Act, 
the butter in question being purchased at the rate of i j. 2d. 
per lb. Mr. Pook, who appeared for Smith, produced 
invoices received in payment of the butter, and said it was 
retailed as it was bought. The defendant Sillcott made a 
like defence, and said that the poor working classes could 
not afford to pay is. Sd. per pound for butter, and that 
they must have something to eat. Mr. Palteson told the 
defendants that they should obtain warranties as to the 
genuineness of the butter they purchased from the vendors, 
and fined them 20s. and 2s. costs. The defendants said 
that such warranties, when asked for, were refused, and 
they were of opinion that the law was harsh on small 
dealers, and that proceedings should be taken against the 
importers. 

DILAPIDATED HOUSES. 
At Southwark, the occupiers of six dilapidated houses 
in Glasshouse Yard were summoned before Mr. Partridge 
by Mr. Errington, sanitary inspector of St. Saviour's, to 
show cause why the houses should not be closed, they 
being unfit for habitation, and injurious to health. Mr. 
Errington said these houses adjoined the Charing Cross 
Railway. They each contained three rooms, and alto- 
gether from thirty to three dozen men, women, and chil- 
dren lived in them. The tenants were mostly very poor 
persons. The roof of one was partially off, the shutters 
and doors were gone, and the floorings, banisters, and 
nearly every bit of woodwork had been torn away. The 
walls were in a very offensive state. The inmates had 
been turned out by die railway company some time ago ; 
but, as the company did not require the houses, they were 
taken possession of by the present occupiers, who paid no 
rent and refused to leave. He was, accordingly, directed 
by the vestry to take proceedings, so that the houses 
might be vacated and closed. Mr. Bianchi, the medical 
officer, said the houses in question were unfit for human 
habitation, and there ^"as danger of fever. Mr. Part- 
ridge made the required order to close all the houses 
forUiwith. 

FEVER DENS. 
The occupiers of six dilapidated houses in Glasshouse 
Yard, in Gravel Lane, Borough, were summoned before 
Mr. Partridge by Mr. Errington, sanitary inspector of St. 
Saviour's Vestry, to show cause why the houses should 
not be closed, they being in such a filthy and dilapidated 
condition as to be unfit for habitation and injurious to 
health. — Mr. Errington said that these houses adjoined 
the Charing Cross and Cannon Street Railway, and con- 
tained three rooms in each, inhabited by from ten to a 
dozen men, women, and children in every house. They 
were mostly very poor people and chiefly Irish. The roo& 
of some were partially off, the shutters and doors gone, 
and the flooring, banisters, and nearly every bit of wood- 
work torn away for lighting their fires. The walls were 
in an extremely filthy state, the only water-closet was in 
ruins and unfit for use, and the small yards unpaved and 
very dirty. The imnates had been.turned out by the rail- 
way company some time ago ; but as the company did not 
require the houses after that, they were taken possession 
of by the present occupiers, who not only paid no rent, 
but refused to leave. He was accordingly directed by the 
vestry to take the present proceedings, so that the bouses 
might be vacated and closed. — Mr. Bianchi, the medical 
officer of St. Saviour's District Board of Works, said he 
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had visited the houses in question, and found them in such 
a filthy condition that they were unfit for human habita- 
tion. Unless they were soon emptied and closed, the 
whole neighlK>urhood would be in danger of fever. — Mr. 
Pfeirtridge, after some further evidence, made the required 
order to close the houses forthwith. 



AN OMISSION IN THE BUILDING ACT. 

William Shopland, a butcher, of Seagrove-road, 
Lillie Bridge, was summoned by Mr. Moseley, district 
surveyor of Fulham, for not complying with the terms of 
the Building Act, by building a party wall for a stable at 
the back of his house with * half brick ' instead of one 
brick in thickness. — Mr. Moseley submitted that the wall 
came within the warehouse class. — Mr. Ingham looked at 
the Act, which applied to * every warehouse or other build- 
ing used either wholly or in part for the purposes of trade 
or manufacture* — Mrs. Shopland, who attended for her 
husband, informed the magistrate that there was no internal 
communication with the house. — Mr. Ingham remarked 
that he could not patch up holes in an Act of Parliament, 
and said that he was of opinion that the wall did not come 
within either of the classes mentioned. — Mr. Moseley 
argued that it came within the dwelling-house class, because 
the premises were rated together. — Mr. Ingham replied 
that there must be an internal communication. — Mr. 
Mosely said he would place the case before the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works for them to fight out. — Mr. Ingham 
commended Mr. Moseley for taking up the case, because a 
number of rubbishing houses were built in the metropolis 
without supervision ; but he (Mr. Ingham) could not fill up 
omissions in an Act of Parliament. — The summons was 
adjourned for Mr. Mosely to commimicate with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

A SERIOUS OFFENCE. 
Patrick O'Connor was charged, at the Skipton Petty 
Sessions, with exposing himself in the public streets while 
suffering from small-pox. — Dr. Symes, medical officer of 
health, stated that the charge was laid under the 126th 
section of the Sanitary Act of last year. He received 
notice of the case from Dr. Birtwhistle, and immediately 
ordered its removal to the hospital for infectious diseases. 
He told the defendant that he would send down the 
carriage (which is kept for the purpose of conveying persons 
suffering from contagious diseases to the hospital) for him, 
and ordered him most emphatically not to leave the house 
until the conveyance fetched him ; but, for reasons best 
known to himself, he preferred to walk up to the hospital. 
The inspector too had warned him that if he walked up to 
the hospital he shoulcjl be obliged to proceed against him 
before the magistrates. — Dr. Symes explained that his 
reason for bringing this case before the bench was more for 
the purpose of cautioning other people than to obtain a 
severe penalty. He therefore did not press the case. The 
defendant, he said, was ready for leaving the hospital a 
week ago, but he had kept him in after there was any 
danger of the disease spreading, as a double precaution. — 
The chairman said the offence was a very serious one, and 
they could not pass it over without inflicting a small 
penalty, but, as Dr. Symes did not press it, he would only 
be fined the nominal sum of is, and costs. 



GIN OF *LOW ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH.' 

On May 27, the High Court had before it the case of 
Pashlery. Sttvenilt, an appeal from a conviction under the 
6th section of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. The 
question was, whether when a man asks for gin it is an 
offence to sell gin which is scientifically described as gin of 
low alcoholic strength, but which some people might call 
gin and water. The appellant was a publican at Sleaford. 
The respondent, an inspector of police, bought at the 
appellant's, a bottle of gin for 2s. 6d. Having previously 
given the appellant notice of his intention to do so, he had 



it analysed. He then laid an information before the 
Justices, and charged the appellant with an offence under 
the 6th section of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act That 
section enacts that no person shall sell to the prejudice of 
the purchaser, any article of food which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality, of the article demanded by 
such purchaser. The analyst proved that the gin in ques- 
tion contained four parts of sugar, twenty-six ps^ts of 
alcohol, and seventy parts of water. He stated that it was 
gin of a low alcoholic strength. It was proved that there 
is no recognised standaid of alcoholic strength for gin, hot 
that it varies from proof to twenty degrees below. The 
gin in question was forty-four degrees below proof. It was 
not proved that the appellant knew of the weakness of the 
gin. The Justices fined him id, with costs. It was con- 
tended that there was no evidence upon which the Justices 
ought to have convicted. — Baron Cleasby thought the con- 
viction was right When the respondent asked for gin, he 
meant such gin as is ordinarily sold, and to sell him such 
gin as that in question was to sell, to the prejudice of the 
purchaser, gin which was not of the quality demanded. 
The amount of water proved to have been discovered with 
the gin afforded evidence that it had been added for the 
purpose of fraudulently increasing its measure. — Mr. 
Jfustice Grove concurred. He thought that when it was 
proved that the gin contained so much more water than 
gin ordinarily sold, the onus was thrown on the seller of 
proving that he did not know of the state in which the gin 
was when sold. 

BRIEF NOTES OF CASES. 
Water Company Powers. 
1876. Richmond Water Company and SotOkioari 
Water Company v. Richmond Vestry,-^' Public Health 
Act, 1875,' § 52.— Failure of the Water Company of the 
district and transfer to an outside company. — Held that 
the first company being unable, and the second cmnpany 
not having Parliament authority to supply water, neither 
were entitled to the privilege ^^corded by section 52. 
W. N. 1876, p. 127 ; 45 L. J., ch. 441 ; 34 L. T., 48a 

Election. 

1875. ^^S' ^! Collins, — Local Board Election. — Error 
in casting up votes. — Quo Warranto. — A chairman's 
certificate is not conclusive as to mere mechanical errors of 
casting up, but it is conclusive as regards the validity of 
votes. — Bad votes not rejected at the proper time cannot 
afterwards be questioned. 45 L. J., Q. B. D., 413; 
L. R. I Q. B. D., 336; W. N. 1867, p. 103; 34 L. T., 

447. 

Market. 

1875. Webber v. Adams. — Local Act. Com sold at 
an*office, but not bought within the market limits, held 
not liable to toll (Irish). W. N. 1875, p. 146. 

Paving Expenses. 

1876. MUe End Vestry v. Whitechapel Union.— '^ New 
Street' Decision to pave half a street in width is valid, 
but the expenses cannot be charged only on premises oa 
the side adjacent to the paving (Metropolis). 45 L.J., 
M.C., 75 ; W. N , 1876, p. 157 ; 34 L. T., 178, aff. '00 
app. 

S^tgal llotcs untr Cijucrixs. 

ENGINEERS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

A nice question as to the liability of engineers has 
been raised by the Skelmersdale Local Board. The locit 
board, in connection with their water-supply, detennined 
to sink a trial well. They advertised for tenders, aixl 
accepted one from a man named Taylor. He commenced 
work, and went on fairly for a time, until he got hampered 
for want of funds ; and it is alleged that on two or three 
occasions, when Mr. Atkinson, one of the engineers. 
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measuring the depth of the well, for the purpose of grant- 
ing him a certificate, he managed to move the mark on the 
cord while Mr. Atkinson was taking notes in his book. 
By this fraud he got at the time of his stoppage 60/. too 
much. Notice was served upon him to proceed with the 
works ; and as he has not done so the board have taken 
possession of what little plant he left on the ground. The 
board are advLsed that inasmuch as they paid the money 
on the engineers' certificates, they cannot proceed against 
the sureties ; and, under these circumstances, the board 
have passed a resolution calling upon the engineers to 
refund the sum. They attended a meeting of the board 
to protest against this course ; but the board adhered to its 
decision. Tlie engineers offered to refer the question, and, 
when the board declined this, offered to bear the expense 
of coun^l's opinion as to whether the sureties could not 
be made to pay the amount in question. This was declined 
also. 



Iliibithj. 



Food Chart. By R. LocKE JoHNSON, L.R.C.P. 1876. 
London: Charles Grifhn and Co., 10, Stationery' 
Hall Court. 

This chart professes to give the names, classification, 
alimentary value, rates of digestibilitv, adulterations, tests, 
etc., of the alimentary substances in general use. The 
contents of the chart make us doubtful as to the particular 
persons for whom it was compiled, as, in our opinion, it 
is neither useful to food analysts, nor suitable for medical 
or non-medical readers, so far, at any rate, as the adul- 
terations and tests are concerned. At the head of the 
list is placed a table showing the ' centesimal constituents 
of man,' a somewhat singular position for * man ' to be 
placed in. Under the classification of alimentary * prin- 
ciples ' we find globulin, 'the albuminoid matter that 
exists in the fluid contents of blood -corpuscles,' myosin, 
syntonin, chondrin, creatin, creatinin, which make us think 
that it was written for at any rate scientific readers. It 
certainly seems absurd to give such a classification as this 
in a table apparently compiled for the public, because all 
tbey know about globulin is when it forms part of a *• black 
pudding.' 

If we turn to the adulterations and tests, we find, under 
the heading of *■ Ale, Porter,' that the adulterations con- 
sist of 'water, alcohol, sugar, dextrine, and allied sub- 
stances,' etc. We would like to ask Dr. Johnson if he 
ever met with ale without any water, alcohol, or sugar 
of some kind ; indeed, the analysis at the side gives 
all these. Under the heading of tests we are told to 
evaporate to an extract, dissolve in alcohol, and again con- 
centrate. Here again the loose expression shows the want 
of practical knowledge on the subject, as alcohol will not 
<iissolve all the extract, but only part. He should have 
used the word ' treat.' The analyst is then informed that 
* evaporation, incineration, nitric acid, and nitrate of silver 
will discover the presence of many mineral adulterants.' 
Under the head of bread we find bone dust« earth, plaster 
of Paris, gourd, acari, pucinium, as adulterations. Under 
the h^ad of tests we are informed that mineral adul- 
terations, potato flour, etc., are more dense than pure 
wheftt flour, and that, therefore, the specific gravity should 
be taken ; also that a microscopic examination should be 
made, but for what purpose is not stated. Bosh butter is 
said to contain 33 per cent, of water and upwards, and 
that butter is adulterated with silicate of sodium, carrots, 
mashed potatoes, cheese stuff, rag pulp, gelatine, etc. 
Coffee is said to bs adulterated with baked livers, tan, 
sawdust, Venetian red, reddle, earth, and chicory. Tea is 
said to contain the leaves of willow, elder, sloe, coffee 
leaves, matd, hawthorn, beech, oak, plane, elm, poplar, 
canellia (jxr), sasanqua, chloranthus inconspecius [su)^ rice 
husks, iron filings, farvse of insects, etc. Surely Dr. John- 
son must be a relative of Rip Van Winkle, to have repro- 



duced such an exploded list of adulterations, and this idea 
receives some support from the fact that there is no date 
either on the chart or on its cover. 

The carelessness in compiling the table is also shown 
by the following extract, which is taketi from the tests for 
wine. * A glass with two bulbs, the lower one filled with 
water, and wine then gently poured into the upper one ; if 
the wine be pure it will sink quickly, if adulterated it will 
at once displace the water in the lower bulb.' We ask 
what is the difference between these reactions ? To detect 
the presence of alum in wine, it is recommended that the 
same process be adopted as that described for the detection 
of alum in bread ; but as no test for alum in bread is 
given, what are we to. do? 

The table of the digestibility of various articles of food 
is fair, and would be useful to busy medical men who 
wanted to refresh the memory without turning to books. 
It would be more usefiil to non-professional persons, who 
have never had much more than a hazy idea on the subject, 
beyond that arising from the eating of indigestible foods ; 
at the same time, we desire to state that we do not endorse 
everything contained in the list. The plan of the chart is 
good, but it requires careful revision by a competent prac- 
tical food-analyst to make it reliable, by the excision of old 
processes, the rejection firom the list of most of the articles 
said to be used for adulteration, and by the addition of 
such information as will bring it up in every respect to the 
present state of chemical and microscopical knowledge. 



Corrcspon&jcna. 



All communications must bear the signature of the writer , 
not necessarily for publication. 



RURAL WATER-SUPPLY, 

( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — I was well aware of the powers to which you 
refer in the Sanitary Record of the 3rd inst. ; 
but, when it comes to be a question of setting them in 
operation, it is by no means always either so easy or so ad- 
visable as it may appear to be. 

I did what I could some years ago to get the matter 
taken up by the parishioners generally, but without success, 
as I expected would be the case from my local knowledge. 
I did not think that it would be well in me, as vicar of the 
place, to propose a compulsory arrangement, and nothing 
was left to me to do but what I have done, so far as means 
permitted. George A, Denison. 

East Brent, Highbridge : 
June 10, 1876. 

A NEW DRAIN (OR CLOSET) TRAP. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I notice an arrangement in your Sanitary 
Record dated May 20, 1876, recommended by Mr. W. 
ElgarBuck, M.A., M.B. As I presume your journal is 
intended to convey ideas to benefit the public health, allow 
me, with all the courtesy due to Mr. Buck, to suggest that 
his sketch, in my notions, for all practical purposes may be 
much improved, in fact I have used the idea conveyed by 
him myself in the year 1864, in Salop, and it exists now (as 
altered) and there was more nuisance from the open grates 
on ground surface, than was to be found inside altogether. 
I therefore adopted the plan sent, and it answered per- 
fectly. Such contrivances as these require practical know- 
ledge to make them efficient, and it would have been well 
if, at the last conference, some gentlemen in the medical 
profession would have suggested that in carrying out alte- 
rations of this description, the medical officer should 
confer with his inspector or surveyor, so that science and 
practical knowledge may be brought together in more har- 
monious contact. However, in again alluding to the sketch, 
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1 do Tnot consider that Mr. Buck can secure by his plan 
Alone] eflectual working and efficient ventilation; secondly, 
lie tends o desUo/ elTectuaJ flushing, especially in the case 




of obsttuctions, as is shown by the position of his open 



:nd two pilies and a branch 



itilation. 



graics aim leap. I riTvuniiiiciuL twJ P'i*^" *' 

in dotted lines at points marked, for efficitm h;iilii«ii^;ii, 
and the storm-waler p^te on one side, the soil pipe with 
I III i ;.,; :■, 1 ;i- ■■.. r, 'I.; - \ .[. Tlie air grate should be 
%o conslrucleil 15 lo niisivcr llic purpose alluded to. I 
shall be glad to give any explanation I wn as to my ven- 
tilaiar, and trust you will be good tnoiigh to place it before 
the public 

June 3, 1876. E. C. B. T. 

rVPIIOID GERMS AND THEIR ALLEGED DE- 
STRUCTION. 
{To the Editor of tht S.VNrTARV Recokd.) 
SiK,— Dr. Tripe in his letter .it p. 387. seem to adopt 
in that there is practit.1l danger from drinking 
water which may have receivcii typhoid fevei germs (the 
existence of which is disputed) Kvtii when such mater has 
filtered through a mile of porous earth. If it were tnie 
that water once polluted with bowel dischai^es is not 
rendered safe after passing through a far less than that 
quantity of soil, there would be scarcely any water, in 
well, or lake, or river, safe to di ink, and the only prudent 
course would be either to give up drinking nDboiled water 
altogether, or to prevent the use in any form of excre- 
' id, Ihi: water from which cm 
iihout liaving filtered ihroogh 

logical consequence for 

i;iiii.L;i put on the land can 

Title off unless indeed it can 

: reicned to perhaps it did, 

J ihroueh any soil at all,— most certainly 

vithout passing through anything approaching a mile of it. 

The esperimenl tried to prove that the polluted wUer 



used Tor irrigation did reach the wells proved conclusively 
that it did not pass through a considerable quantity of soil, 
probably through no more than barely enough lo separate 
from it the flour by which the water was rendered turbid, 
for it is stated that shortly after salt was put into the water 
used for irrigation, an excess of chlorides was observed in 
the well, proving distinctly that the in'igating water did 
reach the well, but did not pass thtougb a mile of porous 
soil as allq^. A strip of soil a mile long, and say 100 
yards wide and one yard deep would be about 176,000 
tons and would contain 30,000 or 40,000 tons of water in 
its interstices. Supposing ihe salt used to have been dis- 
solved in as much as 100 tons of water (enough to cover 
an acre an inch deep) it would have been very long before 



it displaced the 30,000 or 40,000 tons of water already in 
the soil, and it could not reach the well without either 
doing so, or mingling with that great quantity of water ; 
by which the 18 cwt. of salt used in Ihe cxperinMot 
would be exceedingly diluted, ihe probability being thai if 
the salt were put on the land last year it would han been 
in the soil yet, had it not quickly reached, as no doubt 
it did, some drain or other channel by which it was earned 
direct to the well, in which it was found soon alter without 
having passed through much porous soil at all. lu all pro- 
bability there is a nearly direct communicarion between 
such drain and the well that has been polluted, the case 
being another example of the danger of having wells Dear 
either drains, cesspools, or anywhere where they can 
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receive pollution, which has not been purified by passing 
through a considerable quantity of porous soil. 

Dr. Tripe contends that because mere filtering, though 
sufficient to remove insoluble impurities, will not free 
polluted water from organic or organised poisons, passing 
it through active soil will not do so ; but the purification 
undergone by water when passing through porous soil, and 
especially that occupied by living vegetation, is not mere 
filtering. Water put on such soil does not run through it 
at once, but displaces that already in, and remains for 
weeks or even months, until it is itself displaced by rain, 
and during its stay several purifying processes are in active 
work ; the roots of the vegetables are absorbing their food, 
numberless minute beings are feeding upon the organic 
matter it contains, while the oxygen absorbed by the porous 
soil from the air is brought into closer contact with the 
oxidisable matter in the water, rapidly converting it into 
innocuous forms, chiefly carbonic acid and nitrites ; so that, 
except when the polluting matter is in excess of the puri- 
fying powers of the soil and the v^etation, the water 
which ultimately drains from cultivated land, not too highly 
manured^ is as pure as trout streams usually are. It is 
strange that what is so evident, so important, so constantly 
observed, should be so little thought of. If it were not for 
this purifying power of earth and air there would be no 
water fit to drink, or air to breathe, or place to live in ; 
whereas nearly all water that has passed through a reason- 
able quantity of soil is safe to use, and we need care little 
for * previous sewage contamination ' in water, if we can be 
assured that since such contamination it has been thoroughly 
purified. Even the beautiful water from deep chalk 
springs contains what once was putrifying matter, many 
thousand years ago, but that thought need not trouble us 
now, nor need we fear using water which has passed 
through very much less than a mile of porous soil, the risk 
of harm being all but infinitely small. It is a pity that 
attention should be diverted from serious sanitary evils by 
merely imaginary dangers. P. H. Holland. 

DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
{Totlu Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 
Sir, — Can you or any of your correspondents inform 
me, whether a disinfecting apparatus heated by means of 
-steam is as efficient, as easily worked, and as economical, 
a» one heated by either coals or gas ? If any of your 
readers have had experience of such an apparatus heated 
by steam pipes, I should be much obliged if they would 
furnish a description of it through your journal. 

A Medical Officer of Health. 

FILTRATION AS A MEANS OF DEPRIVING 
WATER OF SEPTIC POISONS. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record). 

Sir, — Dr. Tripe has strangely misunderstood my 
description of the ammonia-process in the *• Manual of 
Public Health.* If he wll refer to the third edition of the 
book on * Water-analysis,* and read the short Appendix to 
the chapter on the ammonia-process, he may learn how a 
very much more highly dilute solution of ammonia than a 
solution containing 0*005 milligramme of ammonia per 
50 aibic centimeters of water may be made to show the 
ammonia. In that Appendix I describe how one part of 
ammonia may be detected in one thousand million parts of 
water, and there is no reason that I know of why ammonia 
should not be almost infinitely detectable in water. 

I expect shortly to publish a further account of my 
researches on filtration, and prefer postponing further 
comment till I do so. J. Alfred Wanklyn. 

June 21, 1876. 

oO Ct Oo 

CAMBRIDGE STATE MEDICINE EXAMINATION 
FOR CERTIFICATES. JUNE 16, 1876. 

Class List. 

The following have satisfied the Examiners in Part I. : 
Allfrey, C. H., M.D. ; Davies, B., M.D., Downie, K M., 



M.D.. Finch, H., M.R.C.S., Lethbridge, A.S., M.D., 
Moore, T., F.R.C.S.. Siddall, J. B., M.D. ^Signed) : 
A. W. Barclay, M.D., George Buchanan, M.D., James 
Dewar, M.A., Arthur Ransome, M.D. 

The following have satisfied the examiners in Part II. : 
Allfrey, C. H., M.D., Davies, B., M.D., Downie, K.M., 
M.D., Finch. H., M.R.C.S., Lethbridge, A. S., M.D., 
Moore, T., F.R.C.S., Siddall. J.B., M.D., Simpson, J., 
M.D., Skeen, A., M.B., M.C., Spencer, F. H., M.B., 
M.C., Symes, E. W., M.D. {Signed): A. W. Barclay, 
M.D., George Buchanan, M.D., James Dewar, M.A., 
Arthur Ransome, M.D. 



IMPROVED COMBUSTION IN FURNACES 
ENTAILING THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 

The innumerable plans which have, from time to 
time, been devised for the prevention, or the consumption 
of smoke, and the small amount of success with which 
they have hitherto been attended, are matters of public 
notoriety. People, indeedf have grown almost weary of 
the subject, and it is only when Mr. Sandison, the 
vigilant inspector of smoke nuisances, and his lynx-eyed 
police attendants succeed in causing the punishment of 
some unfortunate manufacturer or baker for not consuming 
his own smoke, that attention is drawn to the question at 
all. The wide-spread apathy and incredulity generated by 
hosts of previous failures thus form a barrier to the intro- 
duqtion of really efficacious inventions ; the public are 
sceptical — and very naturally so — when they recollect the 
experience of the past, and they object to experiments 
which may prove equally fruitless in the future. Great 
credit, then, is due to those inventors of smoke-consum- 
ing apparatus, who, in spite of such discouragements, 
persevere in their efforts to achieve success, and who are 
determined not to rest until they have rid the community 
altogether of the nuisance of opaque smoke. Of this class 
undoubtedly is the well known Mr. Prideaux. For very many 
years he has, to our knowledge, concentrated and devoted 
his time, his attention, and his practical skill upon the 
object in question, combining with it the object of saving 
fuel. , In fact these two things naturally go together in the 
mind of an inventor who is working in the right direction, 
for in preventing smoke, scientifically, he cannot fail to sa«re 
coal, and thus sanitation and economy are happily wedded. 
In his recently perfected and patented contrivance for the 
prevention of smoke in steam engine and other furnaces, 
Mr. Prideaux appears to us to have solved the problems of 
abolishing smoke, and of minimisino; the consumption of 
fuel. The modus operattdi is simple, and the apparatus 
itself — looking at the advantages it confers — is inexpensive. 
It consists of a complete furnace front or mouth, having an 
air-chamber extending throughout the whole breadth of 
the furnace, covered with a lid or flap working on an axle, 
and forming the valve by which the admission of air is regu- 
lated. Its main peculiarity is that the action of the valve 
is entirely automatic, closing gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, thus modulating the supply of air to the exact 
requirements of the furnace. A number of vertically 
placed plates of iron, immediately below the valve, 
serve to distribute the air over the whole surface of 
the fire. In reality the air impinges upon the incandescent 
fuel in small streams rather tlmn as usual in a mass, and 
thus as it were knocks down the smoke, and causes it to 
be burnt and utilised, in place of being passed up the 
chimney, and out into the atmosphere. When the npwly 
added fuel has been duly ignited, the air-valve, as though 
endowed with thought, shuts and seals its own mouth, and 
the oxygen necessary for sustaining combustion finds its 
way between the grate bars, and thus satisfies the 
diminished wants of the burning fuel. It will now be 
understood that the great merit of this invention consists 
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in its automatic character. It feeds itself with the right 
quantities of air, just at the right times, thus preventing 
the escape of unconsumed particles of coal, and converting 
the gases given off by the fuel into a flame without ad- 
mitting any superfluous air. The apparatus may very readily 
be applied to any ordinary steam boiler at very little cost 
The proprietors indeed are willing, as we are informed, to 
apply it free of all expense whatever if only the savings 
effected in the coal bills of those using it be handed to 
them for a year after its application 1 This at least indi- 
cates the existence of great confidence on the part of 
Messrs. Prideaux and Co. in the value of their contrivance. 
After seeing it in action, as we recently have seen it at the 
Grove Engineering Works, Southwark — and where anyone 
interested in the subject may obtain an order to attend one 
of the public experiments which take place nearly weekly — 
we are decidedly of opinion that that confidence is justifi- 
able. We think, moreover, that when the apparatus shall 
have come into general use, the atmosphere of London 
will be freer from * blacks * than at present, whilst Mr. 
Sandison's * occupation,* like that of Othello, will be 
gone.' 



ITolicc jof 39Jctfmg. 



Yorkshire association of medical 
officers of health. 

The next meeting will be held at Dr. Deville*.s Harro- 
gate, on Wednesday, July 5, 1876, at 12 noon. 

Business. 

1. Report of Committee on the case of Dr. Deville, etc. 

2. A communication from the Northern Counties As- 
sociation of Medical Officers of Health on * Infectious 
Diseases in Schools.' 

3. Paper by E. B. Hicks, M.D., on 'Sanitary Reform 
from a rural point of view.* 

H. Franklin Parsons, M.D. Secretary. 

Goole, June 20, 1876. 



SAWITABY PATENTS. 

1846. Improvements in the preparation of materials for the manu- 
facture of artificial fuel by means of special machinery. 
Felix John Hamel, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, London. 

1848. Improvements in the treatment of milk for use as food. John 
Edwin Piper, Harleyford Road, Vauxhall, Surrey. 

X9oa Improvements in apparatus or ^ appliances connected with 
generating, conductmg, measuring, or testing and applying 
electricity. Isaac Louis Pulvermacher, Regent Street, 
London. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3949. Waterproof coats. T. Marshall, Belfast. 

This invention has for its object improvements in waterproof coats 
or garments and other articles of dress, whereby free respiration is ob- 
tained in combination with a watertight garment. For this purpose 
cords, tubes, or ribs^ of India-rubber, silk, worsted, cotton, cork, or 
other suitable material are introduced between the back, shoulders, 
and chest of the wearer, and the inside of the back, shoulders, and 
chest of a coat or garment. The cords or tubes extend downwards 
from the base of the collar of a coat or garment, being so arranged as 
to leave a space between each cord at the base of the collar, the said 
cords ^iradually widening apart downwards. Eyelet holes arc in- 
serted m the back and fore-part of the coat or garment immediately 
beneath the base of the collar, being so placed as to be between eacn 
of the cords, the said eyelet holes to be covered on the outside by a 
collar or frill of the same material as the coat, the said collar to be 
inserted beneath the collar of the coat, and to be so fitted or sprung as 
not to lay close on the eyelet holes. 

40x0. Ventilator. D. Anderson, Liverpool. 

In carrying out this invention there is placed, or fixed at a point, 
or position, at, or near the top of such room, and in the chimney 
brea.n or flue, an elbowed tube or tubes of metal or suitable material, 
of sajr zi, in. m width by z In. in depth, that is having an area of about 
one-ninth the area of the chimney. The tube or tubes may be about 
3 ft. in height, the elbowed portion being of sufficient dimensions to 
suit the brickwork of the chimney breast or flue. The tube or tubes 
is or are open at both ends and iaserted in the chimney breast or flue, 
in position as before mentioned, with the shorter arm or arms opening 
into the room, and the longer arm or arms extending up the chimney 
or flue. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OEBS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Bkadazon, Anthony Beaufort, M.D., King's ColL Aberdeen, 
L.R.CS. Irel.,L.S.A Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer 
of {Health for the Bath Urban Sanitary District, vice Baxter de- 
ceased. 

Cooke, Mr. Enoch, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances to the Abersychan Urban Sanitary Authonty, vice 
Chapman, resigned. 

Eaykrs, Mr. J. T., has been appointed Surveyor to the Newcastle- 
under-Lyne Urban Sanitary Authority at aoo£ per annum. 

Kbith, Alexander Ewing, M.B., CM. Univ. Edin.. has been ap- 
pointed Medical Officer of Health for the Guisbrougfa Rural, 
and^ the Guisbrough, Skelton, and Loftus-in-Cleveland Urban 
Sanitary Districts. 

Lob, Mr. John C, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Portsmouth Urban Sanitary District, vice Watts, ap- 
pointed to the Amersham Rural Sanitary District. 

Spbncbr, Lawrence Wilson, L.R.C.P. Edin.. and L.M.. M.R.CS. 
Eng., has been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Preston Rural Sanitary District at zoo/, per annum. 

Sporlb, Mr. Joseph, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Bosmere and Claydon Rural Sanitary District. 

Thompson, Mr. William, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuis- 
ances for the Bosmere and Claydon Rural Sanitary District. 

Whitworth, Henry Billington. Esq., has been appointed Treasurer 
to the Towcester Rural &mitajry Authority, vice Mezcer, re» 
signed. 

Williams, Mr. Henry, has been api>ointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Ripton Rural Sanitary District, vice Bradford, resigzied. 



VACANCIES. 

Blvthing Rural Sanitary District, Medical Officer of Health 

100/. for one year. 
Clay Lane Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
CoLNE AND Marsdbn Urban Sanitary DISTRICT. Medical 

Officer of Health. 
Derby Urban Sanitary District. Assistant Inspector of Nui- 
sances. Application, July x, to Joseph Jones, Oerk tQ the 

Authority. 
Festiniog Rural Sanitary District. ^ Surveyor and Inspector 

of Nuisances for the parish of Festiniosr: aoo/. per annum. 

Application, July 8, to J. Ernest Greaves, Chairnian of Parochial 

Committee, Plaswennydd, Rhiwbryfdir, Festiniog. 
Fleetwood Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nmsaacc*: 

60/. per annum. Application, July i, to William Ascroft* Oerk 

to the Authority. 
Houghton-lb-Spring Rural Sanitary District. Inspector <rf 

Nuisances: 130/. for one year. Application, July 3, to John R. 

Legge, Clerk to the Authonty. 
Llandudno Urban Sanitary Authority. Clerk. 
Lytham Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor: 150/. perannaai, 

derk, office, and materials. 
Malton Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts. Medical 

Officer of He.ilth : 300/. per annum. Inspector of Nuisances : 

150/. per annum. 
Newmarket Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer rf 

Health. 
Prestwich Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances 

and Highways, Collector, and Committee Clerk , 8o£ per annua. 

Application, 30th instant, to J.%t. Lawrence Beaufort. ChainBaa. 
Rugby Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

Upper Sbdgley Urban Sanitary District. Surrcyor : 70^ per 
annum. Inspector of Nuisances : 6oil per annum. 

Weymouth Port Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Hcahh : 
30/. per annum. Inspector of Nuisances : xo^ per annnm. 



Reformed Funerals, upon the Earth to Earth 

principle, as advocated in the TYwfrx, and dispensing with all proces- 
sion. Explanatory pamphlet, with list of charges, grat'- *' 
tion.— LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, Na 
Place, Strand, W.C. Patent Earth to Earth Coffins. 
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NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday 
inf, and may be ordered direct from the Fublishers. 
Subscription, 17s, ^d. ; free by post, 19J. 6^. 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The Sanitary Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be had direct fr^m the 
Publishers or through any Bookseller, price 3*, each. 
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